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CoRYBLL  — I am  seeking  information  in 
regard  to  the  military  services  of  John 
Coryell,  a son  of  Emanuel  and  Sarah  Cor- 
yell, who  was  born  June  12,  1730,  and  died 
December  13, 1799.  Records  in  my  posses- 
sion show  that  he  bought  the  Ferry  prop- 
erty on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware river,  about  1761,  and  was  licensed 
to  keep  a public  house  of  entertainment  in 
Solebury,  Penna.,  in  1771.  The  record 
says  that  he  served  as  a private  in  Captain 
John  Phillips’Company  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  but  does  not  state  whether  this 
company  belonged  to  the  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey  troops.  Emanuel  Coryell, 
a son  of  John  Coryell,  removed  to  Tioga 
county.  New  York,  and  settled  on  the 
Susquehanna  river  at  Nichols  about  1793, 
and  his  son  was  Vincent  Matthews  Cor- 
yell, formerly  of  Waverly,  New  York. 
Can  you  furnish  me  proper  evidence  of  the 
Revolutionary  service  of  John  Coryell? 

Atchison^  Kans,  o.  e.  e. 

[John  Coryell,  senior,  was  commissioned 
captain  of  Solebury  (.Bucks  county)  As- 
sociated Company,  August  21,  1775;  his 
son  John  Coryell,  jr.,  being  a private  in 
the  company, 

John  Coryell,  sen.,  was  commissioned 
May  6,  1777,  major  in  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion, Bucks  County  Associators. 

John  Coryell,  jr.,  was  commissioned 
May  10,  1779,  first  lieutenant  (vice  Van- 
horn, dec’d,)  for  the  lower  part  of  Sole- 
bury.] 


Of  Members  of  the  Moravian  Clmrcli, 
AVlio  Emigrated  to  Pennnsylvania 
from  1747  to  1799. 


VII. 


1761.  Arrived,  October  18th,  at  New 
York,  on  the  Hope,  Bishop  Nathaniel 
Seidel  and  wife,  being  passengers  with 
Frederick  von  Marshall  and  wife,  Paul 
Muenster  and  wife. 

John  Arbo,  d.  Dec.  11,  1772,  at  Bethle- 
hem. 

John  Angermann,  tailor. 

John  Valentine  Beck,  gun  stock  maker. 

John  Brandmiller,  baker. 

Christian  Christiansen,  shoemaker, 

Peter  Danielsen,  hatter. 

Jeremiah  Dencke. 

Ferdinand  Jacob  Dettmers. 

Ludwig  Christian  Grunewald,  car- 
penter. 

Philip  Isaac  Hoeyer,  tailor. 

Christian  Hornig,  shoemaker, 

Dominicus  Krause,  nail  smith. 

Niels  Lund,  locksmith. 

John  Michael  Moehring,  farmer. 

Niels  Moos,  farmer. 

Emanuel  Nitschmann. 

John  Franz  Oberlin. 

John  Henry  Rauch,  locksmith. 

August  Schloesser,  saddler. 

John  Martin  Schmidt,  linen  weaver, 

John  Ernst  Schoeffel,  miller. 

David  Dietrick,  Schoenberg. 

I.  Paulus  Thrane,  born  1719,  in  Jutland; 
married  Anna  Maria  Benzien.  Died  while 
pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  in  April  of  1776. 

Matthias  Tommerup,  b.  21  June,  1725, 
near  Holstebro,  Jutland.  United  with 
Moravians  at  Herrnhut,  1758.  Pitted  up  a 
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foundry  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  east  bells. 
Died  near  Nazareth  Feb.  22,  1778. 
Frederick  Ungar. 

David  Zeisberger. 

Widowers. 

Andrew  Lane^aard,  served  as  pas'or  at 
Lancaster,  1766  73;  Emmaus,  1773 
Frederick  Feter. 

Widows. 

Gammern. 

Anna  Maria  Philips,  d.  Bethlehem,  1762. 

Wahnert. 

Single  Sisters. 

Theodora  Anders. 

Maria  Bechtel. 

Elizabeth  Brocksch. 

Dorothea  Hannauer. 

Elizabeth  Kannhauser. 


1763.  November  4,  arrived  on  the  Hope, 
at  New  York : 

Jusiina  Erd,  single. 

Frommelt, (pastor  at  Bethlehem.') 

Ti^rsch,  ( Director  Nazareth  Hall. ) 

Gersdorf,  single  sister,  (returned 

to  Europe.) 

M.  Barbara  Horn,  single. 

Dorothea  Letler,  single. 

Fredericka  Pletscher,  single, 

Elizabeth  Seidlitz,  single. 

Anna  Salome  Steinman,  single. 

Maria  W.  Wernwig,  widow. 


1770.  May  18th,  the  following  single 
men  reached  Bethlehem  via  New  York: 

Frederick  Dencke,from  Hanover, farmer. 

Matthew  Leonard  Hehl,  Neisky. 

Christian  Gottlieb  Hoepner,  Silesia, 
shoemaker. 

John  Jungberg,  Sweden,  farmer. 

John  Frederick  Peter,  Barby,  minister. 

David  Piesch,  Barby. 

Philip  Jacob  Reizenbach,  cutler. 

John  Schoerger,  Palatinate,  farmer. 

Christian  Freaerick  Steinmann,  Man- 
heim,  farmer. 

Thomas  Stephan,  Moravia,  weaver. 


1770,  November  10th,  the  Revs.  Chris- 
tian Gregor,  John  Lorenz  and  John  Chris- 
tian von  Schweinitz,  representing  the 
Chief  Executive  Board  of  the  church  in 
Europe,  arrived  at  New  York  to  visit  the 
American  churches.  With  them  came  the 
following  persons  who  remained  in  the 
colonies: 

John  Christian  Ebert. 


Gottlob  Jung. 

John  Christopher  Martens. 
Simon  Peter. 

Betsy  Syms,  single. 

Engler. 


1773,  September  20th,  the  following 
sincle  men  arrived  at  Philadelphia: 

Joseph  Barth,  Switzerland. 

Andrew  Busse,  Neudictendorf. 

John  Benjamin  Keller,  Wetterau. 

Simon  Christopher  Meyer,  Silesia. 
Gottfried  Rapp,  Alsace. 

Jacob  Wichman  Thuringia. 


1779,  April  17th,  arrived  at  New  York: 
Christian  Francis  Kampman,  Gnadau. 
Seigmund  Leschinsky,  Herrnhut. 

John  Jacob  Schwihil,  Neuweid. 

Jacob  Van  Vleck,  Barby. 


1780,  Febr'y  27,  arrived  at  New  York: 
John  A.  Huebner  and  wife.  He  was  b. 
at  Aschersleben.  Returned  to  Germany 
and  d.  Dec.  26,  1809, 

John  Michael  Kern,  single. 

Marteus,  widow. 

Jeppe  Nilsen,  single. 


1783,  Nov.  12th,  arrived  the  following: 
J.  August  Klingsohr,  pastor  at  Lititz, 
1784-90;  Bethlehem,  1790-98. 

Samuel  Gottlieb  Kramsch. 

Elizabeth  Lewis,  single. 

John  Lewis. 

Meder,  single  woman. 

Frederick  Moehring,  clergyman.  Pastor 
Staten  Island,  1787-98. 


1784,  June  2d,  arrived  in  company  with 
Bishop  von  Watteville: 

Groff,  single  man. 

Koehler,  single  woman. 


December  10th,  arrived  Carl  Gotthold 
Reichel,  wife  and  two  children, 

Ludwig  Boehler. 

George  Godfrey  Miller,  clergyman. 
Tutor  in  Nazareth  Hall,  pastor  of  con- 
gregations Philadelphia,  Lititz,  Emmaus. 
Died  March  19,  1821. 


1786,  August  24th,  the  following  single 
men  arrived  at  Philadelphia; 

Henry  Beckel. 

John  George  Bittig. 

John  Frederick  Kaschke. 
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John  Koepke. 

Hans  Petersen. 

Ludwig;  Gottfried  Redicke. 
John  Frederick  V«gnitz. 


September  20,  there  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia: 

Martin  Beck. 

John  Christian  Berch. 

Gottlieb  Eiche. 

Gottfried  Henning. 

John  Herbst. 

Rosina  Herbst. 

Andersen  Ising. 

John  Jorgen. 

John  Christopher  Koenig. 

Joseph  Ludwig. 

John  Oehme. 

George  Prosky. 

John  Schnell. 


1788,  October  9th,  the  following  ar- 
rived : 

John  Frederick  Frueauff,  b.  New  Dre- 
tendorf,  Saxe  Gotha,  Oct.  29,  1762;  served 
in  the  ministry  and  died  Nov.  11,  1839. 


1790,  December  19, arrived  at  New  York: 
Mariane  Fontaine,  single. 

Eberhard  Freytag  (apothecary). 

Nicholas  Hoeber. 

Christian  Hueter. 

Jacob  Luch. 

Charles  Schroeder. 

John  Ludwig  Str ohle. 

Benjamin  Vierling  (went  to  North  Caro- 
lina). 


1791,  October  7th,  there  arrived: 
Christian  Eilert. 

Benjamin  Mortimer. 

Christina  Oliver,  single. 

Gottfried  Peters  and  wife. 

Thomas  Pfohl. 

Maria  Wade. 

November  11th  arrived  Nichols  Tillof- 
sen,  who  served  in  the  ministry. 


1793,  August,  arrived  the  following: 
Benedict  C.  Benade,  b.  Milkel,  Silesia, 
Sept,  of  1752;  m.  Dec.,  1793,  Elizabeth 
Alleman;  d.  Northampton  county,  1811. 
John  Caske. 

Georve  Ernst  Gebe. 

Henry  Gottlob  Heine. 

John  Christian  Heinze. 

John  Moither. 


Henry  Christian  Muller. 
Gottfried  Sebastian  Oppelt. 


1795,  November  19th,  arrived: 
Andrew  Benade. 

Gottlieb  Bvhan. 

Matthias  Friesel. 

Conrad  Kremser. 

Christopher  Lobach. 

Gottlob  Paulus. 

Gottfried  Pietscb. 

Frederick  Rudolphi, 

David  Moritz  Michel. 
Frederick  Schaaf  and  wife. 


1776,  July  30th,  arrived: 

John  Gebhard  Cunow,  wife  and  three 
children. 

Frederick  Ebbeke. 

John  Caspar  Freytag. 


1797,  November  7th,  arrived: 
John  Frederick  Beeker. 
Charles  Gottlieb  Clauder. 
John  Frederick  Stodiger. 
John  Godfrey  Traeger. 


1799,  October  2d,  arrived: 
Gustav  H Dahl  man. 
Ludwig  Eberhardt. 
Gideon  Helwig. 

Christian  Winkler. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Historical,  BiograpUIoal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


cm. 


Ogilby.  — [My  grandfather,  Charles 
Ogilby,  when  a young  man  settled  in  Car- 
lisle, Pa , dying  in  1885  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  He  was  a native  of  Lan- 
caster, where  his  father,  Joseph  Ogijby, 
jr.,  was  residing  in  1805.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 17,  1840,  aged  sixty  years.  His  wife 
was  Margaret  Comly,  born  August  15, 
1780,  a daughter  of  Joshua  Comly  and 
Catharine  Willet.  Further  than  this  I 
' have  no  record.  *****  wtj]!  y^u 
kindly  verify  the  record  as  given. — j.  o.] 
We  would  like  very  much  to  accommo- 
date our  correspondent  from  Washington 
city,  but  as  such  an  inquiry  requires  an 
examination  of  the  records  of  Bucks 
county,  suggest  that  he  employ  some  one 
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at  Doylestown  to  do  this  work.  We  may 
say  this  much,  however,  that  Joseph 
0^^ilby,  senior,  was  a soldier  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
service  up  to  January  1,  1781.  Oalharine 
Willett,  wife  of  Joshua  Comly,  was  a 
daughter  of  Aueustin  Willett,  of  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  Col.  De 
Haas. 


MATRONS  OF  THE  REVi>LUTION. 

Martha  Crawford  Cook. 

Martha  Crawford,  daughter  of  James 
Crawford  and  sister  of  Col.  Josiah  Craw- 
ford, was  born  December  25,  1743,  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  Her  father  was  an 
early  pioneer  in  the  Conococheague  settle- 
ment, and  although  brought  up  amidst  the 
clearing  of  the  forest  and  in  the  rude  cabin 
of  the  frontier,  Martha  Crawford  received 
from  her  mother,  a woman  of  superior 
mental  endowments,  every  advantage  of 
education  which  home  training  and  the 
instruction  of  the  minister,  who  was  the 
school  teacher  of  the  neighborhood,  could 
give.  8he  inherited  what  is  ever  lovely 
in  woman,  amiability  of  temper,  and  was 
during  her  long  life  noted  tor  her  charm- 
ing manners.  8he  married,  in  1770,  Ed- 
ward Cook,  son  of  Joseph  Cook,  also  born 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  January  Ist, 
1739.  In  1772  they  removed  to  the  “Forks 
of  the  Yough,”  between  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  rivers,  now  Fayette 
county,  and  between  that  date  and  3 776 
built  a stone  house,  yet  standing, where  he 
lived  and  died.  Wlien  he  first  settled  in 
the  western  part  of  the  8tate  he  kept  a 
store,  had  a.  mill  and  owned  slaves.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, which  met  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
June  18,  1776,  and  ot  the  Convention  of 
July  15,  1776.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania  to  meet 
those  from  other  8tate8  which  assembled 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  22,  1777, 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  commodities.  In 
1781,  he  was  in  command  ot  tne  Battalion 
of  Rangers  for  frontier  defense:  was  ap- 
pointed sub-Lieutenant  of  Westmoreland 
county  in  1780-1,  and  Lieutenant  January 
5,  1782,  which  latter  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  Fayette  county  in 
1783.  November  21,  1786,  Col.  Cook  was 
appointed  a justice  with  jurisdiction  in- 
cluding the  county  of  Washington,  and 


August  17,  1791,  Associate  Judge  of 
Fayette  county.  He  was  a man  of  in- 
fluence,and  during  the  Excise  troubles,  in 
1794,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Mingo 
Creek  meeting  and  was  largely  instru- 
rnental  in  allaying  the  excitement,  thus 
virtually  ending  the  “Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion.’’ Col  Cook  died  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1808.  Prominent  as  he  was  dur- 
ing not  only  the  early  organization  of 
Westmoreland  county,  but  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  era  and  t’ne  subsequent 
events  of  frontier  warfare,  his  wife  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  her  patriotic 
zeal  and  her  great  hospitality.  Amid  these 
trying  times  the  cares  of  the  iamily,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  the  store,  mill  and 
farm,  she  was  the  same  noble  wife  and 
mother.  During  her  long  life  she  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  entire  community, 
and  when  on  the  20th  of  April,  1837,  she 
passed  away,  in  the  old  stone  house  into 
which  she  had  moved  as  she  always  said 
in  “Independence  year,’’  there  was  sorrow 
in  many  hearthsides.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Cook  left  but  one  child,  James  Cook,  who 
was  born  in  1772,  and  died  iu  1848. 


Ellzabetli  Grotz  Traill. 

Elizabeth  Grotz,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Elizabeth  Grotz,  was  born  in  Easton, 
July  7,  1751  (O.  8.)  Her  parents  were 
emigrants  from  Germany.  The  daughter 
was  a woman  of  intelligence  and  energy, 
and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1774,  married 
Robert  Traill.  Robert  Traill  was  born 
April  29,  1744  (O.  8.),  in  8anda,  one  of 
the  Orkney  Islands.  He  was  a son  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Traill,  and  his  mother 
Sabilla  Grant,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Grant,  of  South  Ronaldsay.  He 
was  educated  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  where 
there  was  a good  grammar  school  and 
suitable  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  mer- 
cantile business,  but  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  small 
island,  he  sailed  for  Philadelphia  in  Oc- 
tober, 1763,  where  he  arrived  after  a voy- 
age of  ten  weeks.  After  a few  years  spent 
in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Easton,  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Lewis  Gordon,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Northampton 
county  in  1777.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  Obser ration  for  the  county, 
which  was  chosen  December  21,  1774,  and 
served  as  clerk  of  that  body.  He  was 
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largely  instrumeDtal  in  the  organizatioa  of 
Col.  Kichline’s  battalioa  of  the  Flying 
Camp.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1777, 
he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the 
Fifth  battalion  of  the  Northamp- 
ton County  Militia,  and  was  also 
ai)pomted  one  of  the  Just  ices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county,  June  3,  1777.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  military  store-keeper 
at  Easton,  but  declined.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  1781,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
the  county,  which  position  he  held  until 
November  5,  178-1.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1785- 
6 and  at  the  close  of  his  Legislative  career 
was  chosen  mf  mber  of  the  Supreme  Exec- 
utive Council  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
office  he  held  two  years,  and  was  after- 
wards prothonotary  of  the  county.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1790  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Governor  Mifflin  one  of  the  As- 
sociate Judges  of  Northampton.  Judge 
Traill  died  at  Easton  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1816.  No  citizen  was  ever  more  honored 
than  he.  He  began  his  cifflcial  career  be- 
fore he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  aud  seems 
to  have  received  every  mark  of  confidence 
almost  down  to  the  close  of  his  long  life. 
A contemporary  newspaper  in  the  notice 
of  his  death  said,  “He  was  an  honest  and 
virtuous  citizen,  much  esteemed  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  venerated  for  his  uniform 
morality  and  punctuality  in  business.” 
Mrs.  Traill  was  a helpmeet  to  her  Scotch 
husband,  and  filled  an  honored  place  as 
his  wife.  As  popular  as  was  Robert 
Traill,  she  certainly  could  not  be  unknown 
to  the  community  in  which  she  lived,  and 
it  was  naturally  expected  that  she  should 
with  him  occupy  a social  position  which 
would  be  respected  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
During  the  Revolutionary  days  the  wife 
invariably  represented  the  husband  in 
carrying  forward  the  good  work  when  at- 
tention to  public  matters  demanded  his 
time.  The  cares  of  the  household  were 
met  by  her  as  a loving  and  devoted  wife 
and  mother.  Ten  children  were  born  to 
them,  seven  girls  and  three  boys;  the 
latter  dying  in  infancy.  Five  of  the 
daughters  were  married.  Many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Judge  Traill  res’de  in 
Easton,  and  none  more  prominent  and 
eminent  in  his  profession  than  Dr.  Traill 
Green,  of  that  city,  a grandson.  Mrs. 
Traill  was  a woman  of  positive  character, 
and  transmitted  her  energy  to  her  chil- 


dren. Among  them,  when  one  exhibited 
some  decision  in  their  conduct,  it  was 
very  common  to  hear,  “Well,  there  is 
mother,”  or  “grandmother,”  according  to 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  her. 
A character  so  positive  exerted  so  much 
infiuence  upon  her  children  that  it  proved 
a power  in  forming  their  characters.  Mrs. 
Traill  died  the  31st  of  May,  1816,  preced- 
ing Judge  Traill’s  death  by  two  months, 
and  her  remains  rest  beside  those  of  her 
honored  husband. 


Martha  Hoge  McKee. 

Martha  Hoge,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Letitia  Hoge,  was  born  December  17,1759, 
in  the  .Juniata  valley.  Her  parents  were 
natives  of  South  Scotland,  coming  to 
America,  however,  from  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  where  they  had  sometime 
resided,  in  the  summer  of  1752.  They  re- 
mained in  Philadelphia  until  the  year 
1754;,  when  they  located  on  a tract  of 
land  in  the  Tuscarora  valley,thea  in  Cum- 
berland county,  Penna.  In  .June,  1756, 
owing  to  the  Indian  incursions  in  the 
Juniata  valley,  Mr.  Hoge  fled  with  his 
little  family  to  Carlisle,  returning  only  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  On  two  other  occa- 
sions did  this  early  pioneer  seek  safety  in 
the  then  principal  place  of  refuge  west  of 
the  Susquehanna.  .Vlartha  Hoge  married, 
in  the  winter  of  1777-78,  Thomas  McKee, 
who  was  born  in  1749  in  County  Down, 
Ireland.  He  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1774,  and  located  near  the  Hoge’s  in  the 
Juniata  valley.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  he  entered  the 
service  and  for  a time  was  under  Morgan, 
in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  companies  at- 
tached to  the  corps  of  that  brave  partisan 
leader.  In  the  summer  of  1777  he  served 
a time  in  Captain  James  Power’s  com- 
pany of  the  Second  battalion,  Cumberland 
County  Associators.  Subsequently,  when 
in  July,  1778,  a call  was  made  for  the 
frontier  riflemen  to  go  to  the  Standing 
Stone  (now  Huntingdon),  he  marched 
with  his  neighbors,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  battalion.  These  really  were  not 
the  only  periods  when  he  was  in  arms,  for 
all  the  frontiersmen,  being  threatened  fre- 
quently by  the  wily  savages,  numerous 
calls  were  made  for  protection  in 
gathering  the  crops.  About  the  year  1795 
Mr.  McKee  removed  to  Western  Pennsyl 
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vania  and  the  year  following,  settled  upon 
a farm  near  the  present  town  of  Butler, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1814.  During  | 
the  most  trying  period  of  our  history,  his  j 
wife  vied  with  the  women  of  her  neigh- 
borhood in  their  patriotic  endeavors  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  heroes  who  were  t 
gradually  achieving  the  independence  of  | 
their  country.  While  the  dames  of  the 
Quaker  City  were  lavishing  their  smiles 
upon  the  officers  of  the  British  army, these 
backwoods  women  were  spinning  and 
weaving  the  flax  they  had  raised  to  make 
the  material  to  clothe  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  husbands  and  sons,  wintering  at 
Valley  Forge.  Trying  times  these  were  on  | 
the  frontiers  and  yet  tbe  brave  women 
forgot  cares,  trials  and  deprivation,  in  the  1 
tbought  that  the  loved  ones  periling  their 
lives  in  (he  common  cause,  were  being  j 
ministered  to.  None  were  more  active  in  I 
these  deeds  than  the  women  of  the  Tus- 
carora  Valley,  and  their  descendants  have  | 
a heritage  grand  and  ennobling.  Mrs. 
McKee  died  on  the  home  farm  near  But-  t 
ler,  Penna.,  July  26,  1836, and  her  remains 
rest  beside  those  of  her  patriotic  husband. 


RECORD  OF  SLAVES 


And  Thetr  Owners  Held  In  Cumber- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  Prior  to 
1790. 

[For  the  following  record  the  readers  of 
Notes  and  Queries  are  indebted  to  C.  P. 
Humrich,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle.] 

[Name  of  owner,  residence,  occupation, 
name  of  slave,  date  of  birth  and  time  of 
entering.] 

1.  Francis  Campbell,  Shippensburg, 

merchant,  Dave,  b.  May  27,  1783; 
en.  May  27,  1788 

Agee,  b.  May  27,  1785 ; en.  May  27, 
1788. 

2.  James  Carot hers,  W.  Penn.,  farmer, 

Phill,  b.  Aug.  6,  1784;  en.  Septem- 
ber 16,  1788. 

Bobb,  b.  December  16,1787;  en.  Sept. 
16,  1788. 

3.  Robert  Gilson,  Middleton,  farmer, 

Nance,  b.  November  16,  1785;  en. 
July  16,  1788. 

4.  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Carlisle,  at- 

torney, Isaac,  b.  June  10,  1785;  en. 
July  16,  1788. 

5.  Robert  Peeb!e8,Shipp‘>nsburg,farmer, 

Palm,  b.  May  29,  1780;  en.  August 
27,  1788. 


Jee.  b.  August  14,  1788;  en.  August 
27,  1788. 

Ruth,  b.  July  25,  1782. 

Neil,  b.  September  25,  1784. 

Pegg,  b August  30,  1786. 

6.  Will.  Rippey.  innholder.  Flora,  b. 

March  18,  1786 

7.  Samuel  Rippey,  tanner,  Doll,  b.  Jan- 

uary 15,  1786. 

8.  Francis  Campbell,  farmer,  Nell,  b. 

Dec.  18,  1788;  en.  Jan.  9,  1789. 

9.  Robert  Smith,  Carlisle,  innholder. 

Job,  Mulato,  b.  April  1,  1784;  en. 
January  12,  1789. 

10.  Jacob  Bricker,  Allen,  farmer.  Sail, 
b.  August  18,  1783;  en.  February 
27,  1789. 

11.  William  Brown,  Armagh,  farmer, 
Sidney,  b.  November  10,  1784;  en. 
February  27,  1789. 

12.  Willliam  Chambers,  Middleton, 
farmer,  Venus,  b.  February  20, 
1783. 

13.  George  Stevenson,  Carlisle,  doctor, 
Tiner,  b.  February  28,  1782;  en. 
February  28.  1789. 

14.  John  Orr.  East  Penn,  farmer,  Nell 
York,  b.  July  17,  1783. 

Thom  Black,  b.  September  24,  1788. 
Thom  White,  b October  9,  1788. 

15.  William  Robinson,  Wayne,  farmer, 
Lucey,  b.  August  15,  1785 

16.  James  Johnston,  Armagh,  Rev’d., 
Tamar,  b.  January,  1781. 

17.  James  Caldwell,  Hopewell,  farmer, 
Rachel,  b.  April,  1784. 

Fann,  b.  January,  1788:  en.  March 
18,  1789. 

18.  William  Brown.  Carlisle,  carpenter. 
Deb,  b.  Dec.  3,  1781;  en.  March  14, 
1789 

Lett.  b.  July  8,  1786;  en  March  19, 
1789. 

Fann,  b.  September  16,  1788;  en. 
March  19,  1789. 

19.  Richard  Butffir,  Colonel,  Chariot,  b. 
February  25,  1783;  en.  March  20, 
1789. 

20.  John  Buchanan,  Carlisle,  merchant, 
Joe,  b.  January  1787 ; en.  March  21, 
1789. 

Leace,  b.  November,  1788 ; en.  March 
21,  1789. 

21.  Daniel  Duncan,  Shippensburg,  mer- 
chant, George  Lewis,  b.  January 
1789;  en.  March  23,  1789. 

Hanna  Armstrong,  b.  May,  1781. 
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8ara  Armstrong,  b.  December  1785. 

Comfort  Armstrong,  b.  January,  1783. 

Betsey  Lewis,  b.  May,  1787. 

22.  James  Dunlap,  Esq.,  Hopewell, 
farmer,  Bob,  b.  November,  1782. 

George,  b.  August.  1784. 

Tom,  b.  December,  1786. 

Fanny,  b.  July,  1786 

23.  Samuel  Edmislon,  Middleton, 
farmer.  Sambo,  b.  June,  1783;  en. 
January  10,  1789. 

24.  Samuel  Barr,  Hopewell,  farmer, 
Jane,  b.  August,  1784;  en.  March 
25,  1789. 

25.  Ralph  Sterrett,  Rye,  fanner,  Doll, 
b.  February,  1782. 

Solomon,  b.  September,  1784. 

Kitty,  b.  Mari'h,  1787. 

26.  James  Smith,  W.  Penn.,  farmer. 
Chariot,  b.  February  20,  1782. 

Bellinda,  b.  August  8,  1784. 

Lydia,  b.  May  5,  1787 

27.  Robert  Semple,  W.  Penn.,  farmer. 
Bill,  b.  Nov.  20.  1780. 

Tom,  b.  November,  1782. 

Alex,  b.  December,  1783 

George,  b.  December,  1788. 

28.  John  Sanderson,  Middleton,  farmer, 

Hett,  b.  August,  1783. 

Doll,  b.  October.  1788. 

29.  Robert  Sanderson,  Middleton, 
farmer,  Sarah,  b.  Nov.  1782. 

Peter,  b.  January,  1785. 

James,  b.  March,  1787. 

Mins,  b.  March  28,  1789. 

30.  Benjamin  Blyih,  Hopewell,  farmer, 
Harry,  b.  February  10,  1784;  en. 
March  28,  1789. 

31.  Joseph  Crawford,  W.  Penn  , farmer, 
Sam,  b.  January  14.  1781. 

32.  Robert  Clarke,  Hopewell,  farmer, 
Ezekiel,  b.  September  4,  1781;  re- 
turn, 1783. 

James,  b.  March  14,  1786. 

Jeffrey,  b.  Ayril  20,  1788. 

Rachel,  b.  September  4,  1781. 

33.  John  Carmichael,  Wayne,  farmer. 
Ham,  b.  October,  1782. 

Ned,  h.  October,  1786. 

Molsh,  b.  April,  1781. 

34.  John  Duncan,  Carlisle,  merchant, 
Rachel,  b.  November  15,  1780. 

35.  George  Espie,  W.  Penn.,  farmer, 
Isaac,  b.  January  1,  1783. 

36.  Samuel  Postlethwaite,  Carlisle, 
Gener.d,  Prank,  b.  January  5,  1784. 

Hannah,  b.  May  12,  1782. 


37.  Col.  James  R.  Reed,  E.  Penn., 
farmer.  Bill,  b.  September,  1782. 

Rachel,  b.  May,  1785 

Beck,  b.  October,  1785. 

Moll,  b.  February,  1787. 

Zenobea.  b.  November,  1788. 

38.  John  H'ynolds,  E^q  , Shippensburg, 
miller,  Dave,  b.  June,  1782;  en. 
March  31,  1789 

Jim,  b.  April,  1784. 

Edmond,  b.  February,  1786. 

39.  James  Sharp,  Howell,  farmer, 
Rachel,  b.  September,  1785. 

40.  William  Thompson,  Newtown,  farm- 
er, Sam,  b.  December,  1781. 

41.  James  Pollock,  E.  Penn.,  Innholder, 
Dinah,  b.  .March,  1781. 

Sophia,  b.  March,  1785. 

42.  James  Parker,  E Penn.,  farmer, 
Tom,  b.  April  3,  1783. 

Ebit,  b.  July  31,  1785. 

Charity,  b.  April  6,  1788. 

43.  John  Smitb,  Carlisle,  Innholder, 
Humphry,  b.  September,  1786. 

James,  b.  December,  1786. 

44.  Patrick  Wallace.  Newtown,  farmer, 
Cato,  b July,  1781. 

45.  Frederick  Watts,  E=q  , Rye,farmer, 
Barney,  b.  July,  1785. 

Dick,  b.  April,  1787. 

46.  Edward  West,  Tyrone,  farmer, 
Carlos,  b.  July,  1784. 

Rozella,  b.  June,  1787. 

47.  George  Gillespie,  W.  Penn.,  Violet, 

b.  April,  1785. 

48.  David  Williamson,  Newtown, 

farmer,  b.  January,  1784;  en.  March 
30,  1789. 

Kate,  b.  May,  1786. 

49.  George  Gibson,  Colonel,  Rye, 

farmer,  James,  b.  February  26,1785. 

Hannah,  b.  August  30.  1787. 

50.  Lemuel  Gustine,  Carlisle,  doctor, 

• Hett,  b.  March  21,  1781. 

51.  George  Gillespie,  West  Penn., 

farmer,  Frank,  b April,  1787. 

Jack,  b.  April,  1787  (twin). 

52.  Samuel  Galloway,  Wayne,  farmer, 
Israel,  b.  March.  1783 

Abram,  b September.  1785. 

Hannah,  b March,  1781. 

Ractiel,  b.  September,  1787. 

53.  Dorothy  McKinzey, Carlisle,  widow, 
Samuel,  b.  January  2,  1787. 

Violet,  b.  June  9,  1784 

54.  John  Moon.  W.  Penn,  farmer,  Ann, 
b.  November,  1785. 
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Tobe,  b.  October  8,  1787. 

55.  Robert  Mickey,  Newtown,  farmer, 
Dinah,  h.  April  17,  1789. 

56.  David  Mahan,  Kopewell,  farmer, 
Phebe,  b.  May,  1782. 

Vine,  b.  February,  1784. 

57.  John  Montgomery,  Carlisle,  mer- 
chant, Darby,  b Aug.,  1788;  en. 
March  30.  1789. 

Harry,  b.  Nnvember,  1788. 

Violet,  b.  November,  1783. 

Phillis,  b.  November,  1786. 

Patience,  b.  October,  1786. 

58.  Matthew  Miller,  Middleton,  farmer, 
Charles,  b.  March,  1781. 

Lett,  b.  February,  1784. 

Boob,  b.  April,  1786. 

Rachail,  b,  November,  1788. 

59.  John  McCune,  Hopewell,  miller, 
Charles,  b.  December  1,  1782. 

60.  James  Nicholson,  Newtown, farmer. 
Sail,  b.  August,  1783 

Thamar,  b.  August,  1786. 

61.  David  McKinney,  Hopewell, farmer, 
Jacob,  b.  May,  1784, 

61.  William  Fleming,  Middleton, farmer, 
Jacob,  b.  May,  1784 

Doll,  b.  June,  1786. 

Violet,  b.  July,  1789:  return  right. 

63.  Samuel  Lyon,  Middleton,  surveyor, 
Lett,  b.  February  10,  1781. 

Natt,  b.  October  18,  1783. 

Bill,  b.  June  20,  1786. 

Jack,  b.  July  30,  1788. 

64.  Wm.  Laugblm,  W.  Penn.,  farmer, 
Joseph,  b.  September  17,  1788. 

65.  William  Kelso,E.  Penn.,  innkeeper, 
Cloe,  b.  December,  1782;  en.  March 
31,  1789. 

66.  Alex.  Laughlin,  Newtown,  Esquire, 
Samuel,  b.  April  14,  1789;  en.  Julv 
24,  1789, 

67.  Thomas  Butler,  W.  Penn.,  farmer, 
Hannah,  b.  March  18,  1789;  en. 
August  11,  1789. 

68.  Andrew  Galbraith,  E. Penn. .farmer, 
Liad.  b.  November,  1788;  en.  April 
24,  1789. 

69.  Ralph  Sterrett,  Rye,  innkeeper.Sall, 
b.  October  3,  1789;  en.  March  24, 
1790. 

70.  George  Gibson,  Tyrone,  farmer,  Na- 
thaniel, b.  June  25,  1788;  en.  De- 
cember 12,  1789. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Biograpliical  and  Genealo- 
gical. 


CIV. 


Clingan. — William  Clingan,  jr.,  (W.  <& 
Q cii)  was  a son  of  Thomas  Clingan,  and 
born  in  Donegal  township,  Lancaster 
county.  s.  b. 


Ogilby. — In  your  answer  to  your  Wash- 
ingion  correspondent,  “J.  O,”  (in  N.  <&  Q. 
ciii)  I beg  leave  to  correct  a mistake. 
Catharine  Willett,  who  married  Joshua 
Comley,  was  a sister  of  General  Augustin 
Willett,  not  his  daughter.  The  writer’s 
father,  Obadiah  Willett,  was  a double  first 
cousin  to  General  Augustin  Willett,  and 
the  writer  remembers  having  seen  Mar- 
garet Ogilby,  nee  Comly,  several  times  at 
her  father’s  house  when  she  was  a child. 
“J.  O. ” can  find  out  all  about  the  Willett 
and  Comly  families  in  the  “History  of 
Bucks  County. ’’  d w.  h 

HISTORICAL,  memoranda. 

[Recently  in  looking  over  some  old  files 
of  newspapers  and  court  records, the  writer 
came  across  the  following  items  of  inter- 
est, which  are  jotted  down  tor  the  benefit 
of  readers  of  Notes  and  (Queries.  Several 
memoranda  from  other  sources  are  also 
appended. — s.  m.  s ] 

Account  of  visit  of  President  Washing- 
ton to  Lancaster  in  1791,  in  Dunlap’s  Reg- 
ister and  Olnypoole.  He  visited  Lancaster 
on  July  4.  1791. 

Prom  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Sept.  21, 
1796:  “The  President  of  the  United  States 
lett  this  city  (PhiladGphia)  on  his  way  to 
Mount  Vernon.’’  Olaypoole  under  date  of 
Sept.  20,  1796,  records  the  same  item. 

From  Lancaster  Journal  for  Friday, 
September  23,  1796:  “Tbe  President  of 
the  United  States  arrived  here  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  last,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  6 o’clock  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  Mount  Vernon.  ’’ 

In  the  Bethania  Palladium,  published  in 
Bethania,  Lancaster  county,  under  date  of 
February  7,  1834,  appears  an  account  of 
an  earthquake  shock  being  felt  on  Febru- 
ary 5 at  lb  p.  M. 

Thomas  Cookson,  of  colonial  fame,  is 
interred  in  St.  James’  Episcopal  church, 
Lancaster,  and  his  wife  lies  interred  in  the 
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old  graveyard  attached  to  Trinity  Lu- 
theran chapel,  Lancaster,  her  tombstone 
being  inscribed:  “Margaretta  Cookson, 
wife  of  Thomas  Cookson,  died  July  4, 
1749,  aged  32  years.” 

Benjamin  Grimier,  an  old-time  printer 
of  Lancas'er,  is  interred  in  Trinity  grave- 
yard, his  burial  havit  tr  taken  place  on 
“Sunday,  April  19,  1814  ” J.  J.  Lesser, 
the  first  school  teacher  of  Lancaster,  is 
also  interred  in  the  same  graveyard. 
Margaretta  Zantzinger,  the  first  wife  of 
Paul  Zantzinger,  is  interred  in  the  same 
cemetery,  her  tombstone  being  inscribed: 
“Margaretta,  daughter  of  Sebastian 
Giseff,  born  May  7,  1747,  married  to  Paul 
Zantzinger.  Oci<  bar  19,  1767.  Died  Octo- 
ber 19.  1772.’ 

In  Record  Book  S,  pages  724-727,  Re- 
corder’s Office,  Lancaster,  appear  t wo 
deeds  from  Thomas  and  Sarah  Barton  to 
Paul  Zantzinger,  executed  August  26, 
1778.  Thomas  Barton  was  the  Episco- 
palian minister  at  Lancaster  at 
that  time,  and  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  colonies,  was  com  ,elled  to  leave 
Lancaster.  The  following  recital  of  the 
incident  from  the  deeds  in  question  is  of 
interest:  “And  whereas.  The  said  Thomas 
Barton,  choosing  to  sell  his  estate,  real, 
and  retire  out  of  the  State,  both  in  pursu- 
ance to  an  act  of  General  iissembly  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  an  act  for 
the  further  security  of  the  government,  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  said  State,  given 
by  order  of  the  council,  under  the  hand  of 
the  Hon.  George  Bryan,  Vice  President, 
and  the  great  seal  of  the  State  at,  Lancas- 
ter on  the  30lh  day  of  May,  1778,  to  sell, 
convey  and  confirm  at  any  time  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  thereof,  his  es- 
tate, real,  to  any  person  or  persons,  their 
heirs  or  assigns  forever.” 

The  will  of  Edward  Smout,  a pious 
gentleman  of  Lancaster,  died  in  1751,  will 
probated  November  2,  1751,  on  record  in 
Will  Book  A,  vol.  1,  page  196,  at  Lan- 
caster, gives  sums  of  money  to  support 
the  Christianized  Indians  near  Bethlehem 
in  sympathy  with  United  Brethren 
church  (Moravian),  also  a large  sum  for 
support  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edwart  Smout  is  buried  in 
the  Moravian  graveyard,  Lancaster 

In  the  Academy  of  Design,  New  York 


city,  there  is  a portrait  of  Col.  John 
Trumbull,  executed  by  George  W.  Twi- 
bill,  who  the  catalogue  says  “was  born  at 
Lampeter,  Pa.,  in  1806;  aied  in  N.  Y.  in 
1836.  4 pupil  of  Henry  Inman,  1828. 

Elected  A.  N.  A , 1832.” 

In  a journal  kept  by  August  Heinitsh, 
and  now  in  possession  of  Dr.C.  A.  Heinitsh, 
of  Lancaster,  appears  the  following  entry  : 
“Shot  himself  on  the  place  of  the  late 
General  Edward  Hand,  John  Hand,  E-q., 
on  Friday  noon,  the  13ih  of  November, 
1807.”  John  Hand,  Esq.,  was  a son  of 
the  Revolutionary  General  Edw.  Hand, 
and  the  place  mentioned  was  at  “Rock- 
ford,” his  country  seat  near  Lancaster. 

The  deed  for  the  old  Hebrew  cemetery, 
situated  north  of  Lancaster,  is  on  record 
in  Record  Bonk  B,  page  441,  in  Recorder’s 
office  at  Lancaster.  The  deed  is  dai  ed 
Feb.  3,  1747,  and  one  of  the  trus- 
tees to  whom  the  ground  was 
conveyed  was  Joseph  Simon, 
an  old  Indian  trader.  Simon  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery,  his  tombstone  stating  tlat 
he  died  Januaty  24,  1804,  aged  92  years. 
The  father  and  mother  of  Rebecca  Gratz, 
who  was  said  to  be  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
ideal  heroine  in  “Ivanhoe,  ” are  interred  in 
this  old  cemetery. 

In  the  library  room  of  the  Diagnothian 
Society  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  hangs  a framed  letter  from 
John  Quincy  Adams,  acknowledging,  un- 
der date  of  Washington,  March  6,  1837, 
his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
society  in  its  early  days,  when  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Marshall  College  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Franklin  county.  Pa. 

lilSTORtCAL.  SKETCHES, 


Containing  TTaets  N >t  Generally 
Known,  Compiled  by  Redmond  Con- 
ynglinm 


[In  1841,  R dm  >nd  Conyngharn,of  Lan- 
caster, prepared  a series  of  sketches  re- 
lating specially  to  the  history  of  Lancaster 
county,  which,  after  a lapse  of  half  a cen- 
tury, was  considered  sufficiently  valuable 
and  interesting  to  suggest  their  publica- 
tion. For  the  past  year  we  have  had  this 
in  mind  and  at  last  have  concluded,  from 
time  to  time,  to  give  the  sketches  in  full 
without  note  or  comment,  reserving  such 
remarks  as  we  may  have  to  make  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  publication.] 
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Lancaster  County, 

The  most  fertile  in  Feutisjlvaniji,  wss 
separated  from  Chester,  May  10,  1729, 
[more  properly  17lh'March  1728-29]  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  20th  Feb.,  1728  29,  and 
confirmed  by  an  act  passed  May  10,  1729. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  di- 
versified, mountain  and  valley,  hill  and 
dale,  intersected  by  streams  of  water 
suitable  for  machinery.  The  soil 
of  various  qualities,  in  the  lime- 
stone districts.  yielding  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  farmer  the  most 
abundant  crops  of  grain  and  grass;  but  in 
others  not  sufficiently  tenacious  to  retain 
the  manure  requiring  therefore,  all 
the  ability  of  man  wiih  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  support  a family.  The  farms 
on  the  leading  roads  have  an  air  of  gen- 
tility and  taste  from  the  substantial  stone 
houses,  large  barns,  fruit  of  every  variety 
and  white  fences. 

POPULATION  OF  LANCASTER  OOTJNTT. 

Year 

1810 53.927 

1820 68,358 

1C30 74,558 

1840 84,203 

POPULATION  ( F LANCASTER  OITT. 

Year. 

1830 7 684 

1840 8,417 

CIt.v  of  Lancaster 

On  the  division  of  the  county  a conten- 
tion arose  as  to  the  most  suitable  location 
for  the  seat  of  government.  Wright’s 
Ferry  was  strenuously  recommended.  Pos- 
tlethwaite  s from  its  being  an  old  settle- 
ment, the  original  site  of  an  Indian  wig- 
wam, appearing  to  possess  superior  ad- 
vantages, a temporary  court  house  of  logs 
and  a jail  were  thereon  ereceed. 

Governor  Hamilton  made  an  offer  of 
two  places,  the  old  “Indian  Field,” 
“High  Plain,”  “Gibson’s  Pasture,” 
“Sanderson’s  Pasture;  ’ the  other,  “The 
Waving  Hills,”  embosomed  in  wood, 
bounded  by  “Roaring  Brook”  on  the 
west.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Harris'  Perry  passed  through  the  center. 
Gibson  resided  near  a fine  spring,  with  a 
large  hickory  tree  before  his  door.  This 
was  the  favorite  tree  of  the  Indian  tribe 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  called 


by  the  wh  tes  from  that  circumstance  the 
"Hickory  Indians.” 

There  were  two  swamps,  one  called  the 
“Dark  Hazel  Swamp,  nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  proposed  town;  the  other,  the 
“Long  Swamp,”  running  from  a south- 
westerly direction  through  the  northern 
limits  to  “Roaring  Brook.  [I.  D.  R. 
says : “The  Long  Swamp,  which  ran  in  the 
rear  of  the  houses  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Col.  Geo.  Mayer  and  Dr.  Du  Fresne, 
was  drained  by  a ditch  cut  into  Roaring 
brook.  The  court  house  was  completed  in 
1737.  Seat  of  justice  removed  to  Lancas- 
ter 1734,  from  Postlethwaites.  The 
springs  no  longer  run,  but  a pump  in  Mr. 
Rithfon’s  is  placed  in  one  at  a short 
depth  and  which  yields  water  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  and  contains  an  abundant 
supply.  — [ZZazarif’s  Reg  mii.  60.] 

The  widow  Buchanan,  in  a neat  log 
cabin  standing  on  the  roadside,  near 
“Roaring  Brook,”  often  invited  the  emi- 
grants to  partake  of  her  cakes  and  beer, 
with  the  frank  welcome  of  Irish  hos- 
pitality. 


Brief  of  Title  of  tlie  City  of  Lancaster. 

1 Grant  to  Richard  Wooler,  dated  12th 
and  13ih  April,  1682,  by  William  Penn. 

[Smith  says  the  first  deed  recorded  was 
on  y the  12th  of  October,  1685.] 

2.  Patent  to  James  Hamilton,  dated 
May  21st.  1734.  Recorded  iq  the  Land 
OlHce  in  Book  A,  No.  6,  p.  28^ 

3.  417  acres  patented  by  James  Hamil- 
ton May  31,  1735. 

4.  40  acres  granted  to  John  Funk  by 
patent  November  30,  1757. 

5.  15  acres  purchased  from  Jacob  Jacobs, 
held  by  patent  dated  June  23,  1767. 

6.  120  acres  granted  to  John  Funk  by 
patent  dated  May  28,  1747. 

7.  15  acres  purchased  from  Adam  Kuhn, 
held  by  a patent  to  Hans  Mosher  dated 
November  17,  1737. 

8.  6 acres  purchased  from  Samuel 
Boude,  deriving  the  same  from  Samuel 
Bethel. 

9.  Deed  from  Andrew  Hamilton  to 
James  Hamilton  conveying  court  house, 
jail,  dwelling,  &c.,  with  500  acres  of  land ; 
consideration  money,  five  shillings  ster- 
ling. Recorded  in  office,  Lancaster,  in 
Book  V,  p 160. 

10.  Deeds  of  trust  of  the  public  prop- 
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erty  were  made  by  Andrew  Hamilton  to 
John  Wright  and  others 
May  13.  1730,  deed  for  one  lot  to  Henry 
Hunt  from  James  Hamilton,  on  East  King 
street.  Lot  No.  84  sold  by  John  N.  Lane 
and  Eichholtz,  in  1827,  now  city  of  Lan- 
caster. 


James  Annesley. 

jAiiES  Annesley,  son  of  Lord  Altham, 
was  born  at  Dunmaine,  in  the  County  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1715  Lord 
Altham  deserted  his  wife  and  forbade  her 
to  pay  any  attention  to  his  son.  Lord 
Altham  gave  himself  up  to  dissipa- 
tion and  his  circumstances  became  embar- 
rassed. It  was  requisite  that  he  should 
raise  money  on  his  estate;  this  he  was  in- 
formed was  impracticable  during  thq  life 
of  his  son.  To  enable  him  to  obtain  the 
money  he  sent  his  son  to  Mr.  Cavanagh, 
with  directions  to  keep  him  private,  and 
then  had  the  death  of  his  son  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  Lord  Altham 
died  in  the  year  1727,  and  Richard,  Earl 
of  Anglesey,  brother  to  Lord  Altham, 
claimed  and  took  possession  of  the 
title  of  Altham,  with  the  estate.  When 
this  event  occurreo,  James,  the  son  of 
Lord  Altham,  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age.  To  remove  James  from  Ireland  was 
the  first  object  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
that  he  might  enjoy  unmolested  his  ill-ac- 
quired possessions.  At  that  lime  it  was 
customary  to  send  from  Dublin  young 
Irish  lads,  and  on  their  arrival  in  the 
British  colonies,  their  indentures,  to  serve 
until  twenty-one,  were  sold  to  nay  for 
their  passage.  The  ship  James,  belonging 
to  James  Stevenson,  of  Dublin,  was  ad- 
vertised to  sail  for  Philadelphia. 

Lord  Anglesey  had  his  nephew  kid- 
napped, and  went  with  the  men  who  took 
him  in  a boat  to  the  ship,  and  had  him  in- 
dentured as  a 8ervant,by  the  name  of  James 
Annesley.  The  ship,  James,  with  young 
Annesley  on  board,  sailed  from  Dublin 
April  30,  1728.  James  was  then  but  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  In  June,  1728,  the  ship 
arrived  at  New  Castle,  and  the  time  of 
James  was  purchased  by  a German  who 
had  just  commenced  a settlement  in  Lan- 
caster county. 

It  happened  jjn  a very  cold  day  in 
the  month  of  January,  1730,  that  John 
and  Richard  Broders,  natives  of  Ireland, 
were  traveling  on  horseback  on  the 


road  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, crossing  what  was  then 
known  as  the  South  Mountain,  when 
they  descended  into  the  valley.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  woods,  they  beheld 
a neat  log  cabin  newly  built. 
Cold  and  hungry,  they  alighted  from 
their  horses  to  seek  refreshment. 
A large  fire  in  a capacious  chimney  greeted 
their  eyes.  They  drew  near  and  warmed 
themselves.  A young  man  in  a hunting 
dress  entered  the  room,  with  a gun  and  a 
squirrel  which  he  had  just  killed.  Rich- 
ard Broders  asked  him.  "Do  you  live 
here?"  The  boy  replied,  "Ido."  "Where 
are  you  from’"  "From  Dunmaine,  in 
Wexford."  "What,  the  plague;  are  you 
from  Wexford  ? Why  we  are  of  the  same 
county."  "I  am  son  to  Lord  Altham." 
"The  plague  you  are!  How  came  you  to 
America  ?”  "My  uncle  had  me  taken  up 
and  shipped,  and  sold  me  as  a servant." 
“Why  do  you  not  run  away  from  your 
master  and  get  bach  to  Ireland?”  "I 
have  no  money  to  pay  for  my  passage;  and 
who  in  Philadelphia  would  believe  me  if 
I were  to  tell  of  my  uncle’s  villainy?" 
"Try  at  any  rate,  and  if  you  get 
back  to  Ireland,  we  will  appear  and 
tell  how  we  met  in  Pennsylvania”  "1 
thank  you  and  will  endeavor  to  get  home; 
and  if  I do  I shall  make  myself  known  to 
you.”  The  Irish  travelers  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  advise^^  him  to  ap- 
ply to  an  Irish  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
tell  frankly  his  story  and  interest  him  in 
his  behalf  to  send  him  home.  They  then 
nursued  their  way  fifteen  miles  further  to 
Lancaster. 

James  Annesley  soon  after  contrived  to 
escape  from  his  master;  was  taken,  placed 
in  Lancaster  jail,  and  his  time  of  servi- 
tude was  again  sold.  He  remained  with 
his  new  master  some  years,  but  in  1740 
went  to  Philadelphia,  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  Robert  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  was  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  made  him- 
self known  to  Admiral  Vernon,  who  took 
him  to  England  in  1741.  James  Annesley 
was  again  unfortunate.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he,  by  accident,  killed  a man  at 
Stains;  his  uncle  hearing  of  it,  applied  to 
Mr.  McGifford,  an  eminent  lawyer,  to 
prosecute  James  for  murder,  saying,  “I 
will  hang  him  if  it  cost  me  ten  thousand 
pounds."  Eight  hundred  pounds  were 
expended  by  the  uncle  in  the  prosecution 
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of  this  young  man,  but  Providence,  who 
watches  the  innocent,  caused  an  intelli- 
gent jury  to  give  the  verdict  of  “not 
guilty.” 

James  Annesley  then  brings  a su't 
against  his  uncle.  Lord  Anglesey,  which 
was  tried  in  November,  1743.  The  jury 
in  half  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  ot  the 
trial  brought  in  a verdict  for  James,  the 
plaintiff.  Lord  Anglesey  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  decision  of  the 
court,  but  before  it  was  heard  James  died, 
and  the  uncle  was  left  in  possession  of  his 
title  and  estate,  but  conscience  prevented 
their  enjoyment,  and  his  last  hours  were 
spent  in  agony. 

Preachers  of  the  Last  Philadel- 
phia Conference  in  Harrisburg. 


From  Daily  Telegraph  Saturday,  March  I7th.] 

The  presence  ot  the  ministers  of  the 
Central  M.  E.  Conference  of  Pennsylvania 
in  this  city  recalls  the  fact  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  M.  E. Confer- 
ence (the  oldest,  I think,  of  all  the  Metho- 
dist conferences)  in  Harrisburg.  It  as- 
sembled on  Wednesday,  March  13th,  1867, 
and  was  held  in  the  old  Locust  Street 
church.  There  were  about  two  hundred 
ministers  in  attendance,  and  what  may  be 
called  a singular  coincidence  is  that 
within  the  past  day  or  two  I have  gazed 
upon  the  features  of  these  men.  la  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Newton  H.  Davies, 
whose  father,  the  late  John  Davies,  was 
one  of  the  early  Methodists  of  Harrisburg, 
is  a photograph  of  the  members  of  that 
conference  taken  by  Mr.  Lerue  Lemer. 
Following  are  the  names  of  the  ministers 
who  were  here  at  that  time: 

Bishop  Devi  Scott,  presiding  officer;  R. 
H.  Pattison,  secretary;  A.  M.  Wiggins, 
assistant  secretary;  George  W.  Lybrand, 
assistant  secretary ; John  P.  Durbin,  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  Francis  Hodgson.  William 
Cooper,  James  Cunningham,  David  W. 
Bartine,  Bernard  H.  Nadal,  Anthony  At- 
wood, Charles  Cook,  Michael  D.  Kurtz, 
Joseph  Castle,  Pennell  Coombe,  Wesley 
Kenney,  J.  B.  Ayers,  Thomas  J.  Thomp- 
son, John  Ruth,  John  Edwards,  Joseph 
Mason,  Curtis  F.  Turner,  H.  8.  Thomp- 
son,B.  T.  String, D.  C.  Ridgway, Robert  J. 
Carson,  Alfred  Cookman,  Charles  I, 


Thompson,  8.  Townsend,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Michael,  Franklin  Moore,  8.  N.  Chew, 
Wesley  Merrill,  William  Bishop,  James 
Hand,  T.  W.  Simpers,  C.  H.  McDer- 
mond,  J.  P.  Miller,  Wesley  O'Neill,  J.  F, 
Crouch,  T.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  R,  T.  Gray, 
Alfred  A.  Fisher,  Wesley  C.  Best,  J. 
Slichter,  J.  D.  Ayers,  J.  Cook,  A.  Ewing, 
W.  J.  Harkins,  E.  P.  A'dred,  W.  W. 
Redman.  G.  8.  Broadbent,  J.  J.  Timanus, 
W.  J.  Mills,  H.  H.  Davis,  John  D.  Rigg, 
E.  E.  White,  D 8 Thomas,  D.  George, 
N.  B.  Durell,  J.  Dyson,  8ilas  B.  Best,  J. 
M.  Hinson,  Joseph  8.  Lame,  Thomas  L. 
Poulson,  d.  C.  Gregg,  W.  Rink, 
li.  D.  McClintock,  D.  McCauley, 
J.  M.  Turner,  B.  Crist,  John 
8lr  nger,  B.  T.  String,  J.  8 Hughes, 
W.  H.  Fries, Enoch  Stubbs. T.  M.  Griffith, 
T.  Montgomery, F.  Illman.E.  I.  D.  Peffer, 

S.  Irwin,  W.  M.  Dalrymple,  M.  A.  Day, 
D.  W Gordon,  J,  Turner,  Joseph  Gregg, 
Jacob  Dickerson,  S.  T.  Gardner,  H.  S. 
Thompson,  J.  E.  Kessler,  W.  T.  Tull,  E. 

T.  Kenney,  J.  F.  Chaplain,  J.  H.  Light- 
bourne,  John  Walker  Jackson,  Samuel  G. 
Hare,  8.  Irwin,  H.  E.  Gilroy, T.  B.  Miller, 
William  L.  Gray,  John  Hough,  W.  J. 
Paxson,  W.  C.  Robison,  J.  H.  Alday,  F. 
Hallowell,  J.  A.  Watson,  C.  Karsner, 
Vaughan  Smith,  M.  D Sisiy,  H.  R Cal- 
loway, Benjamin  F.  Price,  J.  D.  Curtis, 
Andrew  Manship,  George  Barton,  .1.  L. 
Houston,  A.  T.  Scott,  H.  G.  MoBdde,  J. 
Carroll,  J.  T.  Van  Butkalow,  S.  A.  Heil- 
ner,  Samuel  Lucas,  T.  L.  Tomkinson,  D, 
D.  Hudson,  L.  D.  Hoffman.  W.  W. 
Warner,  G 8.  Connoway.  W.  L Mc- 
Dowell, G.  W.  F.  Graeff,  J.  L.  King, 
Thomas  B Neely,  W.  C.  Johnson,  L.  G. 
Grove,  M.  Barnhill,  G.  A.  Singer,  T.  B. 
Martindale,  H.  White,  A.  L.  Wilson, 
John  France,  L.  B Hughes.  J.  O. 
Sypherd,  W.  P.  Howell.  T.  F.  Plummer, 
W.  8.  Pugh,  Charles  W.  B'ckley,  C.  W. 
Ayars,  J.  H.  McLaughlin,  J.  8.  Willis,  G. 
L.  Schaffer,  W.  B.  Walton,  J.  Conner,  J. 
Dare,  B.  Steward,  W.  Coffman,  W.  Ham- 
mond, James  Esgate,  8.  T.  Kemble,  J.  8, 
J.  McConnell,  R Owen,  W.  W.  Ridgway, 
J.  J.  Jones,  George  G.  Rakestraw,  J.  M. 
Wheeler,  W.  B.  Gregg,  Samuel  Powers, 
J.  Hubbard,  T.  W.  McClary,  George  W. 
McLaughlin,  E.  G.  Irwin,  H.  H.  Bodine, 
8.  W.  Kurtz,  N.  W.  Bcnnum,  George 
Cummins,  John  O’Neill,  J.  A.  Brindle, 
J.  E.  Bryan,  Henry  Sanderson,  G.  A. 
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Phoebus,  J.  D.  Long,  Joseph  E.  Smith, 
W.  B Wood,  8.  W.  Thomas,  H.  B. 
Manger,  J.  W.  Arthur,  J.  Y.  Ashton, 
Thomas  A.  Fernley,  J.  B.  Maddux,  I.  K. 
Merrill,  W.  Mullen,  William  Urie,  W. 
McCombs,  T.  H.  Sumption,  Goldsmith  D. 
Carrow. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference. 

Up  to  the  year  1867  Harrisburg  was 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  It  became  necessary,  after 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war,  to  revise 
or  reconstruct  what  was  called  the  old 
Baltimore  Conference,  in  which  most  of 
the  Methodist  churches  of  the  Central 
then  were.  In  this  revision  or  re- 
construction, for  some  reason,  the 
Locust  Street,  now  Grace,  congrega- 
tion was  placed  in  the  Central  Con- 
ference. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
this  transfer  was  not  accepted  with  much 
grace  by  the  members  of  Locust  Street  or 
Grace.  It  is  not  co  be  wondered  at  that 
this  was  so,  because  the  Methodists  of 
Harrisburg  were  warmly  attached  to  old 
Philadelphia,  in  which  conference  they 
began  their  existence,  lived  and  flourished. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  estrange- 
ment, the  church  grew,  and  to-day,  in- 
stead of  one,  there  are  a half  dozen 
strong,  earnest,  loyal  Methodist  congrega- 
tions in  the  Capital  City  of  the  State.  I 
think  this  diversion  from  what  is  to  follow 
necessary  to  explain  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tency of  having  but  one  city  or  town  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence, while  all  the  other  towns  in  Dauphin 
county  still  remain  in  the  Philadelphia. 
Why  Harrisburg  should  have  been  singled 
out  for  this  transfer  is  not  for  a layman, 
and  especially  "The  Old  Fellow,”  to  say. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  has  not 
been  productive  of  dissension  or  mischief, 
but  that  Methodism  was  never  stronger 
than  it  is  at  the  present  lime  in  this  part 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  tlie  Members. 

How  well  I recall,  with  these  photo- 
graphs before  me,  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  men  prominent  ia  Methodism  a 
quarter  or  a third  of  a century  ago.  It 
was 

" When  lUe  was  like  a story,  holding  neither  sob 

nor  sigh. 

In  the  olden,  olden  glory  of  the  days  gone  by.” 


First,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  are  the 
strong  features  of  Levi  Scott,  the  presid- 
ing Bishop.  A grand,  good  man  he  was. 
A massive  forehead,  with  shaggy  eye- 
brows. a flrmly  set  mouth,  a man  of  de- 
termination, but  with  the  sweetest  of  dis- 
positions. When  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle,  became  a Methodist  institution 
in  1833,  Levi  Scott  was  the  first  principal 
of  the  grammar  school  or  preparatory  de- 
partment. Here  he  remained  for  several 
years.  Finally  he  returned  to  his  old  con- 
ference, the  Philadelphia,  again  became 
an  itinerant,  was  made  a presiding  elder, 
and  subsequently  was  elected  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  vast  book  concern  at  New 
York,  and  in  the  General  Conference  of 
1852  was  made  a bishop.  He  was  a plain, 
practical,  but  strong,  earnest  and  interest- 
ing expounder  of  Scriptural  truths.  He 
was  a model  presiding  officer,  and  it 
seems  to  me  but  yesterday  to  hear  him 
giving  out  in  his  resonant  voice  ihe  hymn 
which  used  to  be,  and  I suppose  still  is, 
sung  at  the  opening  of  every  conference. 
It  is  one  of  Charles  Wesley’s  compositions, 
and  the  first  verse  in  as  follows: 

“ And  are  we  yet  alive. 

And  see  each  otber’s  'ace  ? 

Glory  and  praise  to  -Jesus  give 
For  His  redeeming  grace. 

Preserved  by  power  divine 
To  lull  salvation  here. 

Again  In  Jesus’  praise  we  join. 

And  in  His  sight  appear.” 

Grouped  immediately  about  the  Bishop 
are  Dr.  Robert  H.  Pattison,  the  secretary, 
of  whom  I but  recently  wrote,  and  George 
W.  Ly brand  and  A.  M.  Wiggins,  who 
wore  both  worthy  sons  of  famous  Meth- 
odist divines.  Just  above  are  Anthony 
Atwood,  William  Barnes,  whose  fine  head 
was  surmounted  by  a wig  which  would 
have  filled  a bushel  measure,  and  John  P. 
Durbin,  whose  name  remains  a sainted 
treasure  to  Methodists  everywhere.  His 
splendid  features  and  wide  mouth  denote 
the  great  orator  that  he  was.  Then 
there  are  Francis  Hodgson,  William 
Cooper,  James  Cunningham,  David  W. 
Bartine  and  Bernard  H.  Nadal.  The  lat- 
ter had  a strong  face.and  a strong  preacher 
he  was.  He  was  originally  a member  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a professor  in  the  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
noted  in  addition  for  his  neatness,  fastidi. 
ousness  it  might  have  been  called,  of 
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dress,  Hiid  would  have  probably 

been  classed  as  a “dude”  ia  these 
days.  The  features  of  Alfred 

Co"kman,  J.  F.  Ghapla'n,  William 
Bishop  aud  Charles  I.  Thompson,  are  also 
promiuent.  Theu  there  is  Peunell  Coombe, 
the  earnest  apostle  of  temperance,  an  ag- 
gressive man  ia  the  fullest  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  with  a heart  as  temler  as  a 
woman’s.  Not  far  away  is  the  handsome 
face  of  Thomas  L.  Poulson,  a son  in-law 
of  Mr.  Coombe,  who  left  the  case  in  the 
old  Village  Record  printing  offl  e at  West 
Chester  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  has 
since  become  noted,  and  to  day  is  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Nevv  York 
Conference.  Nearby  I lind  the  pleasant, 
patriarchal  face  of  John  Kulh,  who  for 
many  years  was  chaplain  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  Nesi  to  Dr. 
Nadal  is  Michael  D.  Kurtz,  the  uncle  of 
Mrs.  George  J.  McCreery,  of  trds  city, 
and  who  was  a preacher  of  note  and 
power,  which  are  shown  by  his  strong, 
handsome,  intellectual,  clean-shaven  face. 
The  pleasant,  manly  countenance  of  W.  J. 
Mills,  clearly  indicate  the  tine  conversa- 
tional, social  and  preaching  qualities 
which  he  possesses.  In  the  intellectual 
features  of  Joseph  E.  Smith  I cm  almost 
discern  the  nervous  intensity  of  the  man, 
and  his  fine  oratorical  and  elocutionary  at- 
tainments. At  the  machinist’s  bench  in 
Wilmington  he  studied  for  t he  ministry, 
and  to-day  ranks  among  the  finest  of  pul- 
pit and  platform  speakers.  I think  he  is 
at  present  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Away  down  in  the  right  hand  corner  is 
Thomas  B.  Neely,  then  a stripling  in  the 
ministry,  but  who  since  has  forged  to  the 
front  as  a preacher  and  debater,  and  is  an 
authority  on  ecclesiastical  law  in  the 
church.  His  name  is  tavorably  mentioned 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  bishops  to  be 
elected  at  the  next  General  Conference, 
which  meets  in  1896.  Oyer  to  the  left  is 
Jacob  Dickerson  one  of  the  humblest  of 
men,  but  a preacher  whose  power  and  in- 
fluence are  marked  features  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  to-day.  Next  to  him 
is  the  classical,  scholarly  face  of  Joseph 
Mason,  who  always  attracted  by  his  win- 
some manner  and  acceptance  as  a preacher. 
The  strong  face  of  William  L.  Gray  and 
the  pleasant  countenance  of  Rob-it  J. 
Carson,  the  former  of  whom  has  just  been 
placed  on  the  superannuated  and  the  latter 


on  the  supernumerary  list,  recall  delight- 
ful reminiscences,  which  neither  time  nor 
r )om  will  permit  me  now  to  relate. 
Thomas  J.  Thompson,  Wesley  Kenney, 
David  W.  Gordon,  W.  C.  Best, 
T.  M.  Griffith,  S.  N.  Chew,  a descendant 
of  the  Chew  family  of  Germanto  wn  famous 
in  Revolutionary  days,  William  W.  Me- 
Michael,  Charles  Karsner,  Vaughan  Smith, 
Curtis  P.  Turner,  L D.  McClintock,  J.  S. 
J.  McConnell,  Joseph  Castle,  Goldsmith 
D.  Carrow,  W.  W.  Ridgway,  Charles  W. 
Bickley,  Andrew  Manship.  J.  B.  Ayres, 
William  Urie,  Thomas  A.  Fern  ley,  j.  D. 
Curtis.  W.  J.  Paxson,  W.  C.  Robison  and 
George  Barton  appear  as  familiar  sa  in 
the  long  ago. 

An  Olden  Time  Preacher. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  mention  all, 
but  I cannot  close  this  part  of  the  article 
without  calling  attention  to  good  old 
James  Hand.  A little  more  than  halt  a 
century  ago,  or  to  be  more  particular,  in 
the  month  of  April,  1838,  a young  clergy- 
man vyas  sent  to  Do)lestown,  Bucks 
county,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Meth- 
odism. He  set  out  on  horseback  from 
Philadelphia,  and  his  saddlebags  contained 
a Bible,  manuscripts  of  sermons  and  a 
well-drawn  map.  It  was  a disagreeable 
day,  the  sky  was  overcast  and  it  was  spit- 
ling  snow.  He  went  as  far  as  Allentown 
and  then  returned  to  Doylestown,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  following  quaint 
terms: 

“•Doylestown  Is  the  county  seat  o£  Bucks 
counry ; a line  flourlsnlng-  town  o£  about  1,000  In- 
habitants, situated  in  the  middle  o£  the  county, 

1 wenty-hve  mdes  £rum  FhUadelphla.  It  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a beauthul  country,  wirh  here  and 
there  a beautiful  village,  the  whole  country 
thlCKly  settled.  There  is  no  Methodist  meeting 
hou35  vrl  hin  uln  ■ mUesor  this  place  in  any  di- 
rection, and  on  the  North  and  '•Jorchwest  there 
are  none  for  perhap-i  as  or  30  miles.  There  are 
MethoJl-.t  churches  at  numbei  vine.  New  dope 
and  PennvUie,  each  about  nine  miles  from 
Doylestown.  There  Is  preaching  In  a school 
house  an  Bushiugton,  three  miles  from  Doyies- 
town,  and  at  one  still  nearer  in  t nat  alrecclon, 
but  there  Is  no  regular  .vi--thodiat  preaching  In 
the  town.  They  ought  to  have  preaching  on 
every  Sao bach,  but  they  cannot  now  have  Sab- 
bath preaching  at  ad.  rh  -r*  Is  a Presbyterian 
and  one  fiiuaker  meeting  house  in  the  place,  and 
tnat  Is  all.  The  peo  le  say  they  must  have  more 
preaching  on  the  .sab  .ath,  and  If  the  Meihodlsts 
will  not  uo  It  they  vvUl  gci.  the  Baptists.  They 
prefer  the  Methodists.” 

The  solitary  horseman  and  author  of 
the  manuscripts  and  map  was  .James 
Hand,  ihe  founder  and  bud  ler  of 
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the  Doylestown  Methodist  church.  He 
lived  to  see  Methodism  not  only  become 
strong  in  all  parts  of  the  Phil-tdelphia 
Conference,  but  a mighty  power  for  good 
throughout  this  and  other  lands.  He 
rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do 
follow  him. 

Governor  Pattison’s  Gift. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  at  Easton  the  presenta- 
tion of  a lile-sized  crayon  portrait  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Pattison,  who 
was  the  secretary  from  1856  to  1875,  was 
made.  It  was  tlie  gift  of  his  distin- 
guished son,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Many  ot  jour  older  readers  will  re- 
call the  superb  presence  of  Dr.  Pattison, 
and  his  splendid  qualities  as  a man  and 
preacher.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  McConnell, 
of  Philadelphia,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Philadel- 
phia M.  E.  Conference,  and  was  received 
by  Professor  William  L.  Boswell.  Pen 
nell  Coombe  was  Dr.  Pallison’s  prede- 
cessor as  secretary  of  the  conference,  and 
his  successor  was  the  present  able  and 
efficient  occupant  of  the  post.  Rev.  J.  R. 
T.  Gray. 

Another  Historical  Society. 

I ran  across  a notice  the  other  day  of  the 
American  Methodist  Historical  Society  of 
Baltimore.  It  was  organized  on  the  17ih 
of  October,  1855,  and  the  following  were 
its  first  officers: 

President,  the  Kev.  Charles  B.  Tippett ; vice- 
presideu'S,  the  Kevs.  William  Hamilton,  I'homas 
B.  Sargent  and  N.  J.  B.  .Morgan : treasurer, 
Charles  Cochran,  Jr. ; recordln  r secretary,  8»n- 
jamln  Corai’an;  corresponding  seeretary,  thi 
Eev.  A.  W.  M.  McLeod ; librarian,  Gerard  Moi-- 
gan,  M.  D ; curators,  the  llev.  Dr.  G.  . M.  Heb- 
erts, P.  Hanson  Hiss,  David  Cremcr,  Cuai'ieaJ. 
Baher,  J K.  Israel,  N.  C.  Brice  and  the  Kev.  A. 
w . McLeod;  board  ot  managers,  the  Kevs. Henry 
Smith,  James  Watts,  John  Baer,  Alfred  Griffith, 
John  Bowen,  Norvai  WUson,  Henry  Siioer,  John 
A.  Gehr,  John  l-oisal,  W B.  Bdwards,  Mayberry 
Goheen,  S.  V.  Blake,  William  Hirst,  A.  Keese, 
John  S,  Martin,  W.  T.  D.  Clemm,  L.  i\  Morgan, 
Thomas  Sevvall,  Thomas  Bowman,  0. 11.  Tiffany, 
John  M.  Jones  and  Jesse  T.  Peck. 

What  a galaxy  ot  names.  Every  one  a 
devoted  servant  of  his  Divine  Master,  and 
every  one  became  eminent  a.-d  honored 
his  high  calling.  Two  ot  them  were  ele- 
vated to  the  episcopacy,  Thomas  Bow- 
man, the  present  senior  bishop  of  the 
church,  and  the  late  Jesse  T.  Peck.  Tuey 
are  men  of  whom  Methodism  was  proud 


in  the  past  and  is  proud  to-day.  Very 
few  of  them  are  living,  but  their  memor- 
ies will  forever  remain  green  in  the  great 
Methodistic  heart.  They  served  their  day 
and  generation  well,  and  have  been  called 
to  scenes  blissful,  seraphic  and  eternal. 

Tlie  First  M.  H Sunday  Seliool  In  Har- 
risburg. 

The  first  M.  E Sunday  school  was  or- 
ganized on  the  5th  of  .June,  1827,  in  the 
old  church.  Second  and  South  streets, now 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  first  offi- 
cers were:  Vice  president,  Lee  Mont- 
gomery; corresponding  secretary.  J.  M. 
Keagy;  recording  secretary,  John  Davies; 
treasurer,  Jacob  M.  Awl;  managers, Amos 
Griest,  John  Mitchell,  John  H.  Beighler, 
Joseph  Black,  Lewis  Clacy,  Alexander 
Glasgow,  Israel  Garwood,  John  Stephens 
and  Marlin  Robbins.  Who  the  president 
was  I have  been  unable  to  learn,  but  pre- 
sume it  was  the  preacher  in  charge,  who 
then  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Neale.  Jacob 
M.  Awl  was  the  father  ot  the  late  Ool. 
John  Wesley  Awl  and  of  Col.  Francis 
Asbury  Awl  and  Miss  Fannie  Awl. 
Joseph  Black  was  the  father  of  Andrew 
K.  Black,  the  present  postm  ster  of  Har- 
risburg, and  Joseph  M.  Black.  They 
were  a sturdy,  valiant  set  of  Methodists 
in  those  days,  and  the  people  of  that  faith 
of  the  present  day  cannot  estimate  their 
indebtedness  to  the  pioneers  for  the  brave 
and  earnest  fight  they  made  for  the 
growth  and  spread  of  their  religious  doc- 
trines. 

Tlie  Old  Locust  Street  Bibles. 

One  of  the  Bibles  used  in  the  old  Locust 
Street  church,  together  with  the  hymn 
book,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  New- 
ton H.  Davies,  and  the  other  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Sylvania  Lenhart,  of  New  Guoiber- 
land,  whose  father,  the  late  George  Hiney, 
was  the  sexton  of  Locust  Street.  He  was 
one  ot  the  original  Methodists  of  the 
town,  and  the  Bible  was  presented  to  him. 
The  sacred  books  are  in  a good  state  of 
preservation,  and  will  remain  as  heirlooms 
in  the  families  of  their  present  owners. 

A Word  of  Welcome. 

In  common  with  my  fellow-citizens  I 
unite  in  a cordial  welcome  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence. They  have  been  having  a pleasant 
time  during  this  week,  and  are  enjoying 
the  hospitalities  so  freely  extended  by  the 
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people  of  Harrisbure.  When  they  depart 
to  their  respective  fields  of  labor  I think 
they  will  carry  with  them  the  most  pleas- 
urable recollections  of  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  meetinff  of  the  conference,  and  of 
their  brief  sojourn  in  the  Capital  City  of 
Pennsylvania.  Alfred  Sanderson. 


From  Daily  Telegraph  Saturdaj',  Marcli  17tli]. 

OBITUARY. 

Andrew  Jackson  Herr. 

The  sudden  death  of  Col.  A.  J.  Herr 
shortly  after  8 o’clock  last  night  was  an- 
other shock  to  this  community,  which  has 
been  startled  so  frequently  during  the  last 
month  by  sudden  deaths  of  prominent 
citizens.  Col.  Herr  was  at  his  office  yes- 
terday, but  was  indisposed  and  complained 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  After 
supper  last  evenine  he  was  conversing  in 
the  library  at  his  residence,  on  North 
Front  street,  with  his  wife  and  son.  Sud- 
denly an  expression  of  pain  crossed  his 
face  and  with  an  exclamation,  “Oh.  this 
terrible  pain  !’’  he  expired.  Neuralgia  of 
the  heart  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Andrew  Jackson  Herr  was  born  in 
Greencastle,  Franklin  county.  December 
31st,  1828,  and  when  a youth  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  Zane  street  grammar  school  and  the 
famous  Philadelphia  high  school,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  institution  with  high 
honi  IS  He  came  to  Harrisburg  and 
studied  law  with  the  late  James  M’Cor- 
mick,  being  admitted  to  the  Dauphin 
county  bar  in  1850. 

In  1856  Mr.  Herr  was  elected  district 
attorney,  and  was  re-elected  twice,  the 
only  attorney  that  ever  served  three  suc- 
cessive terms  in  that  office.  In  1868-9  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  House  from 
Dauphin  county,  and  from  1875  to  1884  he 
was  a member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  latter 
body  filling  the  honored  position  of  Presi- 
dent pro  tern,  during  the  sessi  m of  1879. 
Since  1884  Mr.  Herr  had  not  been  promi- 
nent in  politics,  but  kept  in  touch  with 
his  legal  brethren  and  was  active  in  court 
matters. 

When  Mr.  Herr  came  to  Harrisburg 
with  his  father,  the  latter  taking  charge 
of  the  Herr  House,  at  present  the  Lochiel, 
he  was  of  a literary  turn  of  mind  and  had 
already  written  and  published  a number 
of  poems  and  several  novels.  In  fact,  he 


had  made  a name  in  the  literary  world  as 
author  and  poet,  and  his  friends  predicted 
for  him  a great  future  in  that  field.  But 
he  had  other  plans,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  preferring  to  be  seen 
and  heard  of  men,  rather  than  to  remain 
in  the  background  as  an  author  and 
poet.  His  success  as  an  attorney 
was  instantaneous.  Possessing  a ready 
command  of  language,  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  oratorical  gifts 
beyond  the  average,  he  soon  took  front 
rank  and  had  a most  extensive  practice. 
It  was  as  a criminal  attorney  that  he  gained 
his  greatest  fame.  Whether  prosecuting 
or  defending  he  brought  into  play  all  of 
his  keen  faculties  and  never  let  a point 
escape  him.  He  was  engaged  in  many 
famous  cases,  and  often  had  as  his  oppo- 
nents great  lawyers  from  all  over  the  State. 
One  of  his  opponents  in  several  trials  was 
the  famous  David  Paul  Brown,  ranked 
now  as  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  this 
State  has  even  seen,  but  the  young  Har- 
risburger  held  his  own  with  the  big  man 
and  was  seldom  worsted.  He  was  always 
ready  to  have  a tilt,  and  no  man  can  say 
that  Mr.  Herr  did  not  give  him  as  good  as 
he  sent  when  the  tilt  was  on.  Among  the 
cases  that  he  appeared  in  was  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Reading  railroad  conductors 
who  had  conspired  to  rob  the  company, 
and  the  famous  Lillie  Mason  case,  in 
which  he  represented  the  defendant  and 
made  an  argument  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  our  courts  for  elo- 
quence, ai.d  which  held  a vast  audience 
spell-bound  for  two  hours.  Mr.  Herr’s 
arguments  before  the  courts  were  never 
long,  seldon  covering  more  than  two  hours, 
but  he  had  the  faculty  of  putting  his 
points  clearly,  concisely  and  eloquently. 
“It  is  a fact,’’  said  an  old  member  of  the 
bar  to  the  writer,  “that  he  was  the  most 
eloquent  man  that  ever  practiced  at  our 
bar.  He  had  a wonderful  command  of 
language — in  fact  I do  not  think  1 ever 
heard  a man  more  wonderfully  gifted  in 
that  respect.  He  was  keen,  incisive  and 
attractive,  and  every  word  counted — every 
expression  had  its  weight.  A kindly 
man,  a man  in  touch  with  his  fel- 
lows, he  . took  an  interest  in 
young  attorneys  and  was  always  ready  to 
give  them  advice.  I have  known  him  to 
help  many  a young  attorney  when  in  trou- 
ble and  confronted  by  a difficult  lega 
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point,  and  it  was  always  a pleasure  for 
him  to  do  so.”  Mr.  Herr  appeared  for 
the  defendants  in  the  celebrated  riot 
bribery  trials,  and  the  frequent  tilts  he 
had  with  Judge  Black,  of  York,  invested 
the  trial  *rilh  more  than  ordioary  interest. 
His  last  argument,  probably,  was  made 
before  H.  Murray  Graydon,  E-q , who 
was  sitting  as  master  in  the  Wiiliamstown 
Evangtlical  church  dispute,  Mr.  Herr  rep- 
resenting the  Bowman-Esher  faction.  As 
counsel  for  Mme.  Maria  Decca  in  the 
cause  celehre  involving  the  ownership  of 
Villa  Decca,  Mr.  Herr’s  cross-examination 
of  witnesses  showed  that  he  had  lost  none 
of  the  old  fire. 

In  the  examination  of  a witness  he  was 
searching,  thorough  and  shrewd,  and  he 
generally  succeeded  in  getting  the  truth. 
Few  witnesses  could  resist  his  attacks,  and 
he  could  always  tell  when  they  deviated 
from  the  truth.  In  conversation  not  long 
ago  Mr.  Herr  said:  “You  can  always  tell 
when  a witness  is  going  to  evade  you  or 
lie.  When  you  ask  him  a question  and 
he  repeats  it  after  you,  be  certain  he  is 
doing  so  to  gain  time  to  frame  an  evasive 
answer.  Again,  when  a witness  gets  dry 
in  the  throat  and  he  gulp%  then  he  is  lying 
or  he  is  going  to  lie.”  His  knowledge  of 
criminal  law  had  given  him  an  insight 
into  the  lives  of  the  criminal  classes,  and 
he  rarely  failed  to  see  through  a case 
clearly,  and  he  could  almost  intuitively 
tell  whether  a man  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

When  Mr.  Herr  was  ekcted  to  the 
House  he  had  already  made  a name  as  an 
orator,  and  his  speeches  were  listened  to 
with  great  interest.  But  it  was  as  a Sen- 
ator that  he  gained  his  greatest  fame. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  Senate  chamber 
packed  with  an  audience  that  sat  spell- 
bound under  the  wonderful  magic  of  his 
oratory.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
his  Senatorial  work  was  confined  to  ora- 
tory. On  the  contrary  he  was  a careful 
watcher  of  legislation  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  in  the  committee  room  he 
kept  a guard  over  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents and  was  regarded  as  a most  val- 
uable worker  in  routine  matters.  In  the 
Senate  his  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Senator 
Nagle,  of  Philadelphia,  was  considered 
as  a master-piece  of  oratory.  It 
was  listened  to  by  a vast  audience 
with  rapt  attention,  and  at  its  close  there 
was  not  a dry  eye  among  all  who  heard  it. 


the  staid  and  dignified  Senators  making 
no  attempt  to  conceal  their  tears.  This 
famous  speech  has  often  been  quoted  from 
by  orators  alt  over  the  country  in  referring 
to  the  dead,  and  it  was  only  a short  time 
ago  that  a noted  Pittsburg  attorney  in- 
formed the  writer  that  he  had  used  por- 
tions of  it  in  eulogizing  a ft  11  iw  member 
of  the  b<r,  and  that  he  considered  it  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  ihe  English  language. 

In  1883,  during  the  long  extra  session 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Herr  was  one  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  Democratic  House  played 
no  soap  legislati  in  on  the  Senate,  and 
he,  with  Senators  Watresand  Longnecker, 
were  kept  very  busy  during  the  long 
summer  months.  Frequently  there  were 
bitter  and  acrimonius  Oiscussions  between 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  as 
often  were  delicate  points  raised  that 
called  for  extempore  argument.  In  all  of 
these  Senator  Herr  bore  a prominent  part, 
and  whenever  he  spoke,  which  was  fre- 
quently, for  his  fellow-Senators  made  fre- 
quent drafts  on  him,  he  was  given  the 
greatest  attention,  and  when  it  became 
known  throughout  the  capitol  that  he  was 
speaking  the  Senate  chamber  filled  up  at 
once,  and  the  House  was  deserted  by  its 
own  members. 

Mr.  Herr  was  a very  domestic  man,  and 
his  home  ties  were  very  dear.  When  not 
at  his  office  he  was  at  his  home,  which  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  Although  he  did 
not  go  into  society  to  any  extent  he  was 
an  exceedingly  sociable” man,  with  a keen 
wit  and  a fund  of  interesting  reminis- 
cence; and  his  manner  of  telling  a story 
was  charming  in  the  very  graceful  lan- 
guage he  used.  Nothing  delighted  him 
more  than  to  enjoy  a cigar  with  a friend 
to  whom  he  could  relate  reminiscence. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  remarkable 
witchery  and  charm  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  always  a pleasure  to 
listen  to  him.  In  fact,  when  Mr.  Herr 
started  to  talk  the  others  present  at  once 
ceased  that  they  might  listen  to  his  beau- 
tiful periods. 

He  was  a member  of  Pine  Street  Pres- 
byterian church  for  a long  term  of  years. 
He  was  thrice  married,  his  third  wife,  a 
charming  and  most  estimable  lady,  his 
son,  Daniel  C.,  a member  of  the  bar,  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs,  John  Y.  Bsyd,  surviv- 
ing him. 
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The  fimtral  will  take  place  on  Taesday 
afternoon  at  2 o’clock  from  the  residence, 
No.  19,  North  Front  street. 


From  I lie  Daily  Telegraph  of  Monday,  March 
19,  1894] 

Jacob  F.  Ilaelinlen. 

After  aa  illness  of  several  vveeks  Jac  ib 
F.  Haehnli-n  died  at  his  residence,  112 
South  Second  street,  Sunday  evening.  He 
was  born  73  years  ago,  Tuesday,  March 
5lh,  in  Protestant,  Germany.  His  parents, 
with  the  family  and  a sufficient  amount  of 
provisions,  as  the  custom  of  the  German 
emigrant  then  was,  descended  the  Rhine 
on  a craft  resembling  our  flat  boat,  at 
Rotterdam  boarding  the  good  ship  William 
Penn,  and  after  a voyage  of  90  days 
landed  in  Baltimore.  Resisting  induce- 
ments to  locate  in  that  city  the  family 
continued  their  journey  to  Harrisburg, 
where  a brother  of  Albright  Haehnlen 
had  settled.  The  senior  Haehnlen  brought 
with  him  the  first  double-barrel  fowling 
piece  and  the  first  setter  dog  seen  in  the 
borough.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
about  7 years  old  at  the  time  of  their  set- 
tlement in  Harrisburg.  He  was  one  of 
four  brothers  and  three  s'sters.  The 
father  set  up  a bakery  and  the  boys  were 
regularly  initiated  in  that  business.  Mr. 
Haehnlen  continued  the  father’s  trade, 
gradually  enlarging  the  plant  until  it  de- 
veloped into  a steam  cracker  bakery,  and 
supplied  the  surrounding  counties  with 
this  article  of  food.  Eventually  coffee 
roasting  was  added.  In  a few  years  Mr. 
Haehnlen  was  recognized  as  the  princi[,al 
de  ler  in  coffees  in  the  city.  He  enlarged 
his  store  into  a first  class  grocery  an  1 by 
the  strictest  attention  to  business  and  hon- 
orable dealing  with  the  trade  acquired 
a competency.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  was  a retired  merchant, 
living  at  bis  ease.  but  always 
intensely  interested  in  the  city.  He  served 
in  Select  Council  and  was  active  in  poli- 
tics as  a Democrat  of  the  straightesl  kind. 
During  winter  months  much  of  his  leisure 
was  passed  in  reading  current  literature 
and  political  productions.  Few  men  could 
give  a sounder  judgment  on  business  and 
politics  than  Mr.  Haehnlin.  He  was  al- 
ways entertaining  and  instructive  upon 
such  topics  as  the  tariff,  the  silver  ques- 
tion, State  and  municipal  improvements, 
&c.  During  the  open  season  Mr.  Haehn- 


len  was  devoted  to  the  exhilirating  sport 
of  fiffiing.  He  was  an  ardent  follower  of 
Walton.  With  his  wonderful  intelligence 
about  the  habits  and  instincts  of  fish 
there  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  a suc- 
cessful fisherman.  And  like  all  true 
fishermen  be  was  ready  to  impart  all  his 
knowledge  to  the  learner  and  just  as  ready 
to  share  his  catch  with  the  unlucky  and 
untutored.  Above  all  Mr.  Haehnlen  was 
a serious  man  in  his  views  of  official  and 
business  integrity,  even  the  severity.  He 
was  proud  to  be  called  an  honest  man. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Haehnlen 
was  married  to  Wilhemina  Neur,  of 
Lewisburg  Pa.  A daughter  was  born  to 
them,  who  died  in  early  giilhood.  The 
widow  survives.  Frederick  P.  Haehnlen, 
lately  deceased,  was  a brother,  and  Wil- 
liam Haehnlen,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family,  is  the  surviving  brother. 

From  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  19,  1894.] 
Mrs.  Jaue  Chester. 

Ninety  one  years  ago  Jane  Morris  was 
born  a slave  in  Baltimore.  IShe  was  owned 
by  ’Squire  Presbury,  who  sold  her  services 
un  il  she  was  thirty  to  Dennis  A.  Smith, 
but  she  came  to  Harrisburg  before  the 
time  had  expireil  and  lived  in  several 
families,  among  them  Alexander  Graydcn 
and  Judge  Mordecai  McKinney.  In  1826 
she  married  George  Chester  and  remained 
here  until  her  de>ith.  Her  husband  was  a 
famous  restaurateur  and  built  a house  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Hershey  House  on 
Market  street.  Upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  continued  the  business  of  catering 
and  saved  enough  to  purchase  the  home  at 
305  Chestnut  street,  where  she  died.  She 
also  educated  her  children,  the  late 
Thomas  Chester  having  held  several  prom- 
inent positions  as  consul.  During  the 
later  years  of  her  life  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  about  among  the  business  offices 
and  hotels  selling  her  famous  home-made 
taffy,  which  was  always  in  demand.  She 
was  the  principal  caterer  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  no  great  feast  or  fashion- 
able entertainment  was  complete  without 
her  presence  and  assistance.  She  was  a 
consistent  Christian  and  had  many  friends 
among  ali  classes  of  citizens. 

During  her  life  she  saw  many  famous 
men,  and  as  her  memory  was  very  reten- 
tive she  could  relate  interesting  incidents 
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of  the  visits  of  distinguished  public  men 
to  this  city.  Among  them  whom  she  fre- 
quently talked  about  were  Commodore 
Perry,  Lafayette  and  others  famous  in  his- 
tory. 

"Aunty”  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
children.  But  four  survive — Mrs.  Maria 
Booth,  New  York;  David  D.,  Philadel- 
phia; Harriet,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Mrs. 
Eliza  Zedricks,  of  this  city.  She  had  four 
grand  ohildrenand  six  great-grandchildren. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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The  Historv  of  Erik  County,  by  Miss 
Laura  G.  Sanford,  of  Erie,  first  printed  in 
1862,  has  recently  been  revised  and  pub- 
lished by  its  distinguished  author,  and 
lovers  of  Pennsylvania  history  should 
promptly  secure  a copy  of  the  same.  It 
is  without  exception  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  local  histories  which  has  ever 
issued  from  the  Pennsylvania  press,  and 
the  citizens  of  Erie  county  have  abundant 
reastm  to  be  thankful  to  Miss  Sanford  for 
her  excellent  work. 


Love  of  Country  is  not  confined  to  lo- 
cality, but  patriotism  is  purer  when  un- 
contaminated by  the  vhirl  of  fashionable 
life  and  the  influence  of  designing  politi- 
cal men  and  women.  On  the  outposts  of 
civilization  also.in  the  early  history  of  our 
State,  more  frequent  ly  were  to  be  found 
not  only  all  the  amenities  of  social  life, 
but  the  highest  refinement  and  culture.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  we  have 
attempted  to  preserve  the  record  of  the 
noble  women  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  we  hope  still  further  to  uphold 
somewhat  of  the  life  history  of  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  those  brave  men  who 
achieved'our  independence— bright  exam- 
ples for  the  “Daughters”  to  follow. 


A Large  Land  owner. — William  Wil- 
son, of  Northumberland  county,  in  1795, 
owned  the  followine: 

3,400  acres  in  Mifflin  county. 

1,600  acres  in  Northumberland  county. 

1,500  acres  on  Tioga  river  in  Northum- 
berland county. 


2,500  acres  in  Nittany  Valley. 

300  acres  (moiety  of  600)  in  Nittany 
Valley. 

430  acres  on  or  near  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river. 

2 000  acres  in  Greenbriar  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

300  acres  of  “Wyoming  right.” 

One  lot  in  Harrisburg. 

Oae  farm  of  120  acres  on  Pine  creek. 

[It  looks  as  if  Captain  William  Wilson 
was  land  poor.] 


A MATRON  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

[The  following  record  of  a representa- 
tive woman  of  the  Revolution  is  now  pub- 
lished in  the  hope  that  some  additional 
data  be  furnished  before  the  sketch  ap- 
pears in  permanent  form.] 

Jean  Murray  Watts. 

Jean  Murray,  of  Scotch  parentage, 
was  a native  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  she  was  born  about  the  year  1727. 
She  was  a niece  of  the  celebrated  David 
Murray,  of  Tullibardine,  a partisan  of 
the  Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  fled  into 
France.  About  the  year  1749  she  married 
Frederick  Watts,  born  in  Wales,  June  1, 
1721.  He  received  a fair  English  educa- 
tion, had  evidently  been  an  offlcer  in  the 
British  military  service,  which  he  quitted 
soon  after  his  marriage,  and  came  to 
America  with  his  family  prior  to  1760.  In 
that  year  he  took  up  a tract  of  land  on  the 
Juniata  river,  then  in  Cumberland 
county.  At  the  outset  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  chosen  on  the  County  Committee 
and  subsequently  entered  the  service. 
When  the  Flying  camp  was  organized  by 
direction  of  Congress,  he  commanded  the 
Cumberland  county  battalion,  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island, 
August,  1776,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  personal  bravery.  At  the  capitulation 
of  Fort  Washington,  16th  of  November 
following,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  re- 
leased on  parole  and  shortly  after  ex- 
changed. In  1779  he  was  chosen  a repre- 
sentative to  the  Assembly,  and  April  18, 
1780,  appointed  a sub  lieutenant  of  Cum- 
berland county.  On  the  27th  of  May, 
1782,  he  was  commissioned  a brigadier 
general  of  the  Pennsylvania  militii,  in 
which  capacity  he  did  excellent  service  in 
protecting  the  frontier  counties  of  the 
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State  from  the  wily  savagts  aed  maraud- 
ing tories  from  West  eru  New  York.  He 
was  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  from  October  20,  1787,  until  its 
abolition  by  the  Slate  conslituiioa  of 
1790.  During  this  period  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Property,  December 
31,  1787,  to  August  31,  1790  At  the  close 
of  his  official  life,  Gen.  Watts  retired  to 
his  farm,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata, 
where  he  died  the  27ih  of  September,  1795. 
Family  history  informs  us  that  Mrs.  Watts 
was  a woman  of  rare  accomplishments 
and  beauty.  Educated  at  the  best  schools 
in  Scotland,  she  was  well  read,  and  to  her 
own  teaching  was  chiefly  due  the  su- 
perior instruction  of  her  children.  Her 
son  David  in  after-life  gave  his  mother 
due  credit,  for  his  preparation  for  college. 
Exemplary  and  faithful  in  her  own  house- 
hold, during  the  trying  hours  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  she  was  a leader 
among  the  women  of  the  neighborhood, 
foremost  in  good  deeds,  dignified  in  bear- 
ing. She  was  of  a sympathetic  nature, 
and  dearly  loved  by  every  one.  The  rec- 
ord Ilf  a heroic  and  yet  blamelesss  life  was 
hers,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  tra- 
dilition  only  gives  us  glimpses  of  her 
precious  history.  She  died  at  the  residence 
on  the  Juniata  about  the  year  1808,  and 
was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the 
family  graveyard. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


Containing  Facts  Not  Generally 
Known,  tjomptlefl  by  Redmond  Con- 
yngbam. 
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AVlIllam  Penn. 

William  Penn  made  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Indians  who  lived  in 
the  several  wigwams  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Indian  village  of  Conestoga,  on 
the  Susquehanna.  He  impressed  on  the 
European  settlers  the  necessity  of 
“permitting  the  Indians  to  hunt 
and  fish  as  they  were  inclined; 
to  improve  their  farms  without 
encroaching  on  the  Indian  wigwams,  and 
leave  them  undisturbed;  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  their  friendship  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  in  progress  of  time  their  savage 
nature  would  yield  to  civilization  and  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  religion  lead 


its  happy  aid  in  preparing  them  for  a 
better  world.” 

In  the  year  1701  he  sent  a request  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  that,  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  Pennsylvania,  he  was  desirous  of 
conversing  with  the  members  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Indians  and  asked  them  to  cad 
on  him  for  that  purpose.  He  represented 
to  them  that  “Iddians,  if  accused  of  any 
criminal  offense,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
jury  trial,  and  that  the  life  of  an  Indian, 
if  taken,  the  murderer  should  be  tried  and 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  a white  or  European  settler. 

“One  of  the  greatest  grievances  repre- 
sented by  the  chiefs  is  the  introduction 
of  ardent  spirits.  ” To  use  the  language 
of  a Delaware  chief : “Father  the  whites 
have  made  our  wigwams  the  cabins  of  the 
Evil  Spirit.”  “I cannot,”  said  Wm.  Penn, 
“too  strongly  enforce  the  glaring  wrong 
done  to  these  innocent  and  confiding  crea- 
tures by  the  practice  of  exchanging  strong 
liquocfor  skins  It  is  an  abuse  that  loudly 
, alls  for  remedy.  Justice  and  humanity 
call  for  the  interposing  hand  of  your  au- 
thority. I am  about  to  leave  you,  and  it 
may  be  for  the  last  time;  let  me  then  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  these 
poor  creatures  shall  receive  your  protec- 
tion by  a vigorous  law.” 

Thus  did  this  benevolent  man  endeavor 
to  secure  the  Indians  from  the  aggression 
by  the  whites. 


The  Mennonists. 

In  the  year  1727  a representation  was 
made  to  Governor  Gordon  that  a large 
number  of  Germans,  peculiar  in  their 
dress,  religion  and  notions  of  political 
government,  had  settled  on  the  Pequea, 
and  were  determined  not  to  obey  the  law- 
ful authority  of  government— That  they 
had  reiiolved  to  speak  their  own  language, 
to  make  their  own  laws  and  to  acknowl- 
edge no  sovereign  but  the  Great  Creator 
of  the  universe.  It  was  also  further  re- 
ported that  some  thousands  were  expected 
to  arrive  in  the  ensuing  season.  The  in- 
formation being  laid  before  the  Assembly, 
William  Webb,  Samuel  Hollingsworth  and 
John  Carter  were  appointed  a committee 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  make  report 
to  the  next  House. 

In  1728  the  committee  made  a report 
favorable  to  those  emigrants  who  had  been 
visited  by  Mr.  Penn;  “that  they  had  hon- 
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eatly  paid  for  their  lands,  and  were  a quiet 
and  industrious  people,  honestly  discharg- 
ing their  civil  and  religious  duties,  but 
that  some  had  made  a settlement  on  lands 
without  any  right,  and  refused  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  government;  that  those 
persons  had  entered  this  colony  from  that 
of  Now  York.” 

Jan.,  1729.  Gov.  Gordon  informed  the 
Assembly  that  he  had  an  application  from 
German  Mennonlsts  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects,  as  they  have  a good  character  for 
honesty  and  industry,  their  request  ought 
to  be  complied  with,  by  passing  a bill  of 
naturalization.  A law  to  that  effect  was 
accordingly  enacted. 

Feb.  11,  1729  A loan  of  $300  was 
granted  by  the  Assembly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Wright  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a court  house  and  jail  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster. 

In  1741  another  attempt  was  made  to 
prejudice  the  Assembly  against  the  Ger- 
mans, but  in  the  message  of  the  Assembly 
to  Governor  Thomas  the  House  expressed 
as  follows : 

“Who  they  are  tnat  look  with  jealous 
eyes  upon  the  Germans,  the  Governor  has 
not  been  pleased  to  inform  us,  nor  do  we 
know.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  justly 
attributed  to  us,  or  any  preceding  Assem- 
bly, to  our  knowledge.  The  Legislature 
of  this  Province  has  generally,  on  appli- 
cation made  to  them,  admitted  the  Ger- 
mans to  partake  of  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  King’s  natural  born  subjects,  and 
as  we  look  upon  them  to  be  a laborious, 
industrious  people,  we  shall  cheerfully  per- 
form what  may  be  expected  from  us  for 
their  beneflt,  and  for  those  who  may  here- 
after arrive.” 

Secret  instructions  had  been  sent  from 
the  English  Government  to  Governors 
Gordon  and  Thoipas,  to  discourage  the 
importation  of  Germans  to  their  Province. 


In  1761  the  inhabitants  of  Tulpehocken 
and  Heidleberg  townships  raised  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  as  rangers,  to  guard 
the  county  line  of  Berks  and  Lancaster. 

John  Harris,  of  Paxtang  township,  paid 
thirty  men  for  their  services,  as  rangers, 
in  watching  and  preventing  the  inroads  of 
the  Indians.  August  9,  1762,  an  Indian 
Conference  was  held,  and  a treaty  made 


at  Laacas-ter,  which  restored  for  a short 
period  the  tranquility  of  the  inhabitants. 


Mr.  Sniltli’s  Kepresentatlon. 

Iq  July,  1763,  the  reapers  of  Lancaster 
county  look  their  guns  aud  ammunition 
with  them  into  the  harvest  fields,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  Indians.  On 
October  15th,  following.  Governor  Hamil- 
called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the 
“sad  condition  of  the  settlers  of  Lynn, 
Heidelberg.  Whitehall,  Macungy,  Salis- 
bury and  Upper  Milford  townships,  of  the 
county  of  Northampton;  their  houses 
were  destroyed,  their  farms  laid  waste; 
barns,  grain,  fences,  etc  , burnt  to  ashes — 
tighteen  persons  murdered.”  That  these 
deeds  were  perpetrated  by  Indians  could 
not  be  denied.  Bat  where  these  Indians 
came  from  was  a mystery.  Indians  had 
been  traced  by  scouts  to  the  wigwams  of 
the  Christian  Indians  at  Conestoga,  and 
to  those  in  Northampton  county.  Suspic- 
ion was  awakened, the  questions,  “are  these 
Christian  Indians  treacherous  ? Are  their 
wigwams  the  harbors  of  our  deadly  foe  ? 
Do  they  conceal  the  nightly  prowling  as- 
sassin of  the  forest;  the  villain  who,  with 
savage  ferocity,  tore  the  innocent  babe 
from  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  where  it 
had  been  quietly  reposing,  and  hurled  it 
in  the  fire;  the  mangled  bodies  of  our 
friends  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  ” Such 
were  the  ques  ions,  surmises  and  expres- 
sions of  our  exasperated  people.  The 
rangers  were  active  in  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  of 
violence.  The  people  declared  openly 
they  no  longer  confided  in  the  professions 
of  the  Governor.  Numbers  ot  volun  eers 
joined  the  rangers  of  Northampton, Berks, 
Lancaster,  York  and  Cumberland,  who 
were  engaged  in  tracing  the  midnight 
assassins. 

Those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  savage 
barbarity  and  violence  were  mostly  unof- 
fending German  emigrants  who  had  never 
molested  an  Indian.  Such  was  the  state 
of  irritable  feeling  of  these  frontier  coun- 
ties, yet  Government  was  supine.  A dread- 
ful retributive  justice  was  anticipated. 

So  great  was  the  popular  feeling  in 
Philadelphia,  after  the  murders  of  the 
Indians  at  Conestoga  and  Lancaster,  that 
the  friendly  Indians  in  Philadelphia  were 
not  deemed  in  a place  of  sufficient  security. 
They  were  sent  to  New  York  by  John 
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Penn  and  Gen.  Ga^e,  under  the  escort  of 
Cipt.  Robinson’s  company.  Gov.  Golden 
and  his  council  expressed  their  displeasure  j 
at  the  conduct  of  G )vernor  Penn  in  send-  i 
ing,  without  permission,  140  Indians  to 
New  York,  especially  when  the  inhabi- 
tants were  irritated  beyond  endurance  by 
the  murders  committed  by  Indians  on  de- 
fenseless and  unoffending  settlers.  Gov. 
Franklin,  of  New  York,  would  not  grant 
permission  that  the  Indians  might  remain 
in  that  Province  and  Gen.  Gage  had  to  [ 
order  them  back  to  Philadelphia.  Oa 
their  return,  they  were  lodged  in  the  bar- 
racks and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
three  companies  of  the  Royal  Americans. 

The  leaders  of  the  Paxtantr  and  Donegal 
armed  force  represented  (1764)  “That  a 
number  of  Indians  of  various  tribes,  actu- 
ated by  the  love  of  shedding  blood  or  the 
desire  for  ruin,  had  committed  great  depre- 
dations and  cruelties  on  the  unoffending 
while  settlers.  That  they  committed  these 
acts  of  brutal  violence  under  cover  of  the 
night.  Such  was  the  mode  of  Indian  war- 
fare. Then  withdrawing  to  the  Indian 
settlement  at  Conestoga  or  those  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  they  escaped  de- 
tection and  punishment.  That  among 
those  Indians  confijed  in  Pniladelphia 
there  are  a number  belonging  to  trines  at 
war  with  us.  They  came  in  the  fall  that 
they  may  be  housed,  fed,  clothed  and  pro- 
vided with  guns  and  ammunition  at  the 
public  expense,  so  that  in  the  spring  they 
might  scalp  and  murder  us  with  impunity. 

If  the  Government  will  not  protect  us, 
Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  Berks  and 
Northampton  must  protect  themselves. 

John  Smith. 


“Inhabitants  of  Northampton  represent 
that  encamped  in  the  woods  they  were 
surprised  by  Indians,  three  of  whom  were 
shot,  and  and  one  of  these  has  been 
proved  by  Mrs.  Stinton  to  be  the  very 
Indian  who  killed  her  husband.  These 
Indians  were  on  their  way  from  the  Mo- 
ravian Indians  to  our  enemies  with  blan- 
kets, ammunition,  provision  and  guns. 
One  thousand  of  our  population  have 
been  murdered  by  Indian  treachery. 
Numbers  of  these  lawless  Indians  are  now 
in  the  barracks  of  Philadelphia — we  de- 
mand blood  fur  blood.’’ 

George  Gibson. 

Matthew  Wilson. 


In  a Idler  written  by  George  Gibson  in 
1765  he  says:  “No  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted since  the  removal  of  the  friendly 
Indians — a strong  proof  that  the  murders 
were  committed  under  the  cloak  of  the 
Moravian  Indians. 

“A  description  of  an  Indian  who  had 
with  great  barbarity  murdered  a family  on 
the  Susquehanna  was  sent  to  Lazarus 
Stewart.  To  take  him  was  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  Stewart  at  Lancaster.  This  In- 
dian had  been  traced  to  Conestoga,  On 
the  day  of  its  destruction  he  was  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  When  he  heard  that 
the  Rangers  were  in  pursuit  of  him  he  fled 
to  Phdadelphia,  and  joined  the  Indians  on 
Province  Island. 

In  1764  application  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly,  from  the  sufferers  in 
Northampton  county,  that  twenty-two 
persons  had  been  murdered  in  the  fall  of 
1763,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  seventy- 
four  rangers,  now  amounting  to  three 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  they  were 
unable  to  pay,  and  praying  relief. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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Early  Series  oe  Notes  and  Queries. 
— Owing  to  tUe  frequent  demand  for 
copies  of  the  Original,  the  First  and  the 
Second  Series  of  Notes  and  Queries,  the 
Harrisburg  Publishing  Company  proposes 
issuing  a limited  edition  of  the  same  for 
subscribers  only.  The  Original  Series 
was  never  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
These  consisted  of  forty-two  num- 
bers. The  First  and  Second  Series, 
owing  to  their  exceeding  rarity, 
are  not  obtainable  at  any  price,  there  being 
not  more  than  half  a dozen  complete 
copies  in  existence.  These  being  the  re- 
pository of  much  data  relating  to  the  early 
history,  biography  and  genealogy  of  the  in- 
terior counties  of  Pennsylvania  not  else- 
where to  be  found, the  proposition  will  un- 
doubtedly be  received  with  pleasure.  The 
publication  will  comprise  two  quarto  vol- 
umes of  about  500  pages  each,  and  the 
price  fixed  is  ten  dollars  for  the  set.  Ad- 
dress Harrisburg  Publishing  Company. 
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Capp. — I bave  the  commission  of  John 
Capp,  of  Harrisburg,  dated  January  2, 
1804,  appointing  him  a justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  borough  of  Harrisburg  and 
Lower  Paxtang.  In  Notes  and  Queries 
you  state  that  it  is  not  known  who  were 
burgesses  in  that  year.  Mr.  Capp  was 
elected  a councilman  in  1810  and  burgess 
in  1824.  In  Rupp’s  History  of  Dauphin, 
etc.,  mention  is  made  of  Andrew  Capp  in 
1760-2,  settling  in  Cumberland  county.  I 
would  like  much  to  know  what  relation  he 
was  to  Christopher  Capp,  mentioned  page 
100  in  your  History  of  Dauphin  and  Leb-  i 
anon  Counties  as  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  1779.  Can  you  r^fer  me  to 
any  place  to  ascertain  this,  and  anything 
else  about  that  and  previous  generations  | 
of  the  Capp  family.  My  idea  is  that  they 
were  English,  but  the  Kapps  were  Ger- 
man. In  the  third  series  of  N.  »&  Q , vol.  2,  | 

p.  437,  mention  is  made  of  Christopher 
Capp  and  family  of  eight  In  Dauphin 
county  in  1790.  In  a deed  of  1793  I have, 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a yeoman  of  Bethel 
township.  Dauphin  county.  w.  m o. 

Philadelphia,  1894. 


HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA. 


II. 


The  Bethania  Palladium  of  October  25,  I 
1833,  contains  a statement  from  Mr.  Triss-  | 
ler,  of  Lancaster,  on  the  time  of  depart- 
ure of  the  Purple  Martin  (Elirundo  Pur- 
purea) from  1824  to  1833  as  follows; 
“1824,  Sept.  13;  1825,  Sept.  10;  1826, 
Sept.  13;  1827,  Sept.  17;  1828,  Sept.  15; 
1829,  Sept.  13;  1830,  Sept.  11;  1831,  Sept.  ' 

15;  1832,  Sept.  15;  1833,  Sept.  4.  On  the  j 

whole,  these  areal  travelers  seem  to  ob- 
serve a remarkable  regularity  in  the  time  i 
of  their  departure,  their  greatest  variation  I 
not  exceeding  thirteen  days.’’  j 

“Saturday  evening,  the  11th  instant,  as 
M»j  or  Parr  and  Mr.  Hubley,  of  Lancaster, 
were  riding  up  that  road  they  were  at- 
tacked near  the  Sorrel  Horse  by  some  vil- 
lains, who  fired  on  them  from  the  roadside, 
but  the  gentlemen  drawing  their  pistols 
and  standing  on  the  defensive  the  fellows 
made  off  too  precipitately  to  allow  a pur-  ( 
suit.’’ — Pennsylvania  Packet,  September  ! 
21,  1784. 

The  Maryland  Journal  of  August  20,  j 
1773,  contains  an  advertisement  of  Wash-  I 


ington,  offering  the  lands  of  Mount  Ver- 
non for  sale. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  May  20,  1818, 
John  Reynolds,  Frederick  Ham- 
bright,  James  Boyd.  William  Ferree, 
Henry  Reigart,  John  Upperman, 
Henry  Smith,  John  Mathiot,  Pnineas 
Ash,  Wm.  White  and  William  Bird  Ross 
announce  themselves  as  candidates  for 
Sheriff  of  Lancaster  county,  all  “being 
encouraged  by  their  friends  to  run” 
Then  as  now  candidates  were  too  modest 
to  make  themselves  aspirants  for  office. 
They  had  to  be  pressed  by  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  first  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco  in  Lan- 
cafter  county  was  John  S.  Gable,  who 
died  in  1880. 

From  the  August  term,  1729,  to  the  May 
term,  1886,  a period  of  157  years,  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  attorneys  were  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Lancaster  county 
courts. 

In  1786  there  were  700  families  in  Lan- 
caster, among  whom  234  families  were 
connected  with  manufacturing  interests. 
There  were  fourteen  hatters,  seventeen 
saddlers,  124  weavers  of  woolen,  linen  and 
cotton  cloth,  three  brewers,  two  copper- 
smiths, two  printers,  six  watchmakers, five 
silversmiths.  Within  thirty-nine  miles  of 
Lancaster,  there  were  seventeen  fur- 
naces, forges  and  rolling  mills;  and  within 
a radius  of  ten  miles  there  were  eighteen 
grist  mills,  sixteen  sawmills,  one  fulling 
mill,  four  oil  mills,  two  boring  and  grind- 
ing mills  for  making  gun  barrels,  and  eight 
tanneries. 

The  first  printer  in  Lancaster  is  said  to 
have  been  one  James  Coulter  (1745). 

The  Lancaster  Beohachter  ot  November 
2,  1832,  states  that  a church  dedication 
would  take  place  at  Warwick  (White 
church)  on  November  4,  “No  strong 
drink  allowed  on  the  premises.  Isaac 
Bomberger,  John  Whitmeyer,  George 
Meyer,  building  committee.’’  At  the  Oc- 
tober election  that  year  Lancaster  county 
polled  10,511  votes.  Wolf  receiving  4,121 
and  Ritner  6,387.  Wheat  was  $1  18,  corn 
74c  and  oats  42c  per  bushel  and  whisky 
30c  a gallon. 

Major  Andre  was  captured  by  General 
Montgomery  in  Upper  Canada  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1775,  and  brought  to  Lancaster 
with  other  prisoners  and  became  an  in- 
mate of  Caleb  Cope’s  house,  the  building 
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owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Hon.  A. 
Herr  Smith,  on  Lime  street. 

Coal  was  in  use  more  than  100  years 
ago,  as  seen  by  the  f<  llowing;  “Wyoming 
is  using  coal  and  Pittsburgh  has  an 
abundance  of  coal.’’ — Carey's  History, 
vol.  2,  edition  of  IVOl. 

From  the  Pioneer,  of  Marietta,  Lancas- 
ter county,  of  Friday,  February  27,  1827, 
it  is  learned  that  Adam  Tate,  of  May- 
town,  died,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a son 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Tate,  the  second  pastor  of 
the  Donegal  church.  Among  the  adver- 
tisers were  David  Ferree,  hatter.  Market 
street;  Samuel  Oberlia,  coachmaker.  Mar- 
ket street,  and  Jacob  Scheing,  brewer. 
“Whisky  was  scarce  at  50c  a gallon. 
Flour  was  $4  50  per  barrel;  butter  14 
cents  a pound;  the  Susquehanna  was  re- 
ported clear  ot  ice,  and  Jacob  Heistand 
killed  a hog  weighing  571  pounds.” 

The  Lancaster  Free  Press,  of  September 

23,  1823,  records  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Joseph  Holland,  “pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  church,  by  whose  death  the  con- 
gregation is  bereaved  of  an  able  and  faith- 
ful instructor,  and  society  in  general  of  a 
a valuable  member.” 

John  F.  Sehner,  of  Lanca.sler,  is  the 
owner  of  probably  the  oldest  iron  casting 
in  Lancaster  county.  It  is  an  iron  plate 
of  a Steigel  stove,  and  is  lettered 
“Steigel,”  “Elizabeth”  and  “1758.” 
There  are  also  other  letters,  but  they  are 
not  very  plain  and  in  addition  the  plate  is 
ornamented  with  scroll  work.  The  stove 
plate  was  evidently  cast  at  Elizabeth  Fur- 
nace in  1758  by  Baron  William  Henry 
Steigel.  In  this  connection  it  is  statea 
that  the  first  signature  appended  to  the 
protocol  or  constitution  of  the  Bricker- 
ville  church  is  that  of  Baron  Heinrich 
WTlhelm  Steigel,  under  date  of  December 

24,  1769.  The  Baron  also  erected  ulass 
works  at  Manheim  as  well  as  a palatial 
recidencr. 

At  meetings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical society  held  at  dates  given,  we 
glean  the  following: 

June  1,  1770,  “An  account  of  the  quan- 
tity ot  homespun  made  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Lancaster  county  from  May  1,  1769,  to 
May  1,  1770,  with  a list  of  the  families 
who  manufactured  the  same  and  the  num- 
ber of  yards  each  made,”  was  presented 
by  William  Atlee,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster. 

June  21,  1771,  specimens  of  flint  glass 


manufactured  by  William  Henry  Steigel, 
at  Manheim,  Lancaster  county,  were  pre- 
sented by  him,  and  Messrs.  Coombe,  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  Williamson  were  appointed 
a committee  to  examine  them. 

On  December  17.  1802,  a specimen  of 
ware  manufactured  from  Lancaster  county 
clay  was  presented.  (A  few  years  ago  a 
specimen  of  pottery  was  described  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press  as  being  owned  in  that 
city,  which  bore  the  date  of  “Lancaster, 
1770,  and  which,  it  stated,  was  made  in 
Lancaster,  Pa  ) 

November  21,  1789,  “Alex.  Lewis,  of 
Colerain  township,  Lancaster  county, 
through  Mr.  McKean,  presented  a paper 
on  ‘Directions  how  to  cause  a mill  to  go 
with  ease  by  means  of  a large  pair  of  bel- 
lows, and  the  method  of  blowing  the  bel- 
lows.’ ” 

February  18,  1791,  Henry  Muhlenberg^ 
D.  D , sent  in  for  publication  his  “Index 
Florae  Lancastriensis”  as  a supplement  to 
“Specimen  Florae  Lancastriensis”  sent  in 
in  1786  The  work  was  presented  through 
Dr.  Rush  and  dedicated  to  the  society. 

January  15,  1802,  Andrew  Ellicott  sent 
in  a paper  on  “Longitude  of  Lancaster,” 
which  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Patterson 
and  Latrobe,  and  at  the  February  5,  1802, 
meeting  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

March  19,  1802,  Andrew  Ellicott  sent  a 
paper  on  the  “Occultation  of  the  Tnree 
Stars  of  the  Pleiades,”  which  was  referred 
to  a committee,  and  February  18,  1803, 
ordered  to  be  printed.  Additional  obser- 
vations were  sent  in  by  him  at  the  meet- 
ing held  June  17,  1803 

January  16,  1818,  “James  Groeberg  di 
Hemsoe’s  letter  from  Tangiers,  November 
10,  1817,  describing  the  use  of  holcus 
licolar,  common  sorgtum.  by  the  Moors 
as  food  and  fodder,  with  his  and  Consul 
Simpson’s  experiments  on  it,  on  the  Lan- 
caster county  plan,  and  recommending  its 
cultivation  in  tte  United  States,”  was 
read.  s.  m.  s. 
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Containing  Facts  Not  Generally 
Known,  Complied  by  Redmond  Co- 
nyngbam. 


III. 


January  8,  1768.  The  Assembly  re- 
quested John  Penn,  the  Governor,  to  en- 
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deavor  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the 
murders  at  Conestoga  and  Lancaster,  to 
quiet  the  Senecas,  they  having  lost  some 
of  their  tribe  in  that  massacre. 

The  Indians  at  Conestoga  consisted  of 
Senecas,  Pequas.  Mingoes,  etc. 

In  1771  John  Penn  offered  a reward  of 
fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  Laz- 
arus Stewart.  He  was  taken  and  placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  York 
county,  from  whom  he  contrived  to  es- 
cape. 

Stewart  then  summoned  his  band  of  In- 
dian Rangers  to  his  assistance  and  fled  to 
Wyoming.  He  offered  his  services  to 
Col.  Dennison,  to  protect  the  Connecticut 
people  in  their  rights,  not  only  aeainst  the 
Indians,  but  against  the  Pennsylvanians. 
They  formed  a regular  compact  and  re- 
ceived a township  ot  land  for  their  prom- 
ised assistance.  Stewart  and  his  Paxtang 
band  were  put  in  possession  of  a fort. 

Captain  Stewart  and  his  bold  associates 
drove  off  the  Pennamite  intruders  at  Wy- 
oming. burnt  their  houses  and  laid  waste 
their  plantations.  The  sheriff  of  Morlh- 
ampton  county,  with  a writ,  protected  by 
a posse,  attempted  to  arrest  him.  Stewart, 
surrounded  by  his  men,  armed,  ready  to 
die  rather  than  surrender,  coolly  kept  his 
position  in  his  fort.  Nathan  Ogden,  ad- 
vancing to  speak  to  Stewart,  was  shot,and 
the  sheriff’s  posse  were  fifed  on  from  the 
fort  and  compelled  to  retire.  Stewart  and 
his  men  under  cover  of  the  night  left  the 
fort  and  fled  to  the  mountain,  where  they 
encamped.  A reward  of  fifty  pounds  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  James 
Stewart,  Wildam  Stewart,  John  Simpscn, 
William  Speedy,  William  Young,  John 
McDaniel  (called  John  Dannel)  and  Rich- 
ard Cook,  part  of  the  gang  of  Lazarus 
Stewart.  Three  hundred  pounds  were 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Lazarus 
Stewart. 

July  6th,  1771,  Captain  Stewart  and 
Zebulon  Butler  gave  notice  that  ail  per- 
sons holding  under  Pennsylvania  rights 
must  leave  Wyoming.  Stewart  and  Butler 
offered  to  settle  all  d fferences  by  “Asher 
Clayton  selecting  thirty  men,  that  they 
would  select  thirty,  and  let  the  right  be 
determined  on  whom  the  victory  sliould 
fall.’’  This  was  deemed  impracticable, 
and  was  not  acceded  to  by  Clayton  and  his 
party,  who  kept  in  the  Block  House.  On 
the  2'7th  of  July  James  Stewart  and  But- 


ler, with  their  men,  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  Block  House,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  they  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
being  destitute  of  provisions,  and  the  Con- 
necti'Ut  force  took  possession.  The 
capitulation  was  signed  by  Stewart,  Butler 
and  John  Smith. 


Settlement  at  Wyomine. 

In  1768  about  fifty  families  removed  to 
the  manor  of  Wyoming.  Amos  Ogden  had 
resided  there  previously  many  years  with 
the  Indians  under  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Johnson.  Colonel  Asher  Clay- 
ton, on  the  6Lh  of  July,  1771,  hearing  that 
Captain  Lazarus  Stewart  and  Zebulon 
Butler  were  approaching  the  settlement 
with  hostile  intent,  hastily  collected  all 
the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  eighty-two 
men,  women  and  children  into  the  Block 
House.  On  July  26th  a number  of  armed 
men,  about  thirty-two,  under  command  of 
Captain  John  Dick  and  Captain  Joseph 
Morris,  with  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
settlers  in  the  Block  House,  proceeded  to 
Wyoming.  The  party  consisted  chiefly  of 
Jersejmen.  They  appeared  a little  after 
daylight  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
Block  House. 

The  sentinel  cried  out:  “Who  comes 
here;’’  “friends?’’  Sentinel — “If  you  ad- 
vance one  step  I shall  fire.’’  (The  senti- 
nel presented  his  gun.)  “Fire  at  your 
peril,’’  said  Dick,  “and  I will  put  a ball 
through  your  head.’’ 

The  sentinel  retreated.  At  this  moment 
small  bands  of  Connecticut  men  rose  from 
the  ground,  where  thev  had  been  lying  in 
ambush,  and  tried  to  intercept  the  “party 
of  relief.’’  Stewart  cried  out:  “Surren- 
der; we  could  take  your  lives,  but  wiU 
nr>t;  down  with  your  arms;  he  who  fires 
at  us  dies;  shoot  those  horses  that  bear 
the  provisions.’’  The  four  were  shot. 
Twenty-one  rushed  into  the  guard  nouse. 
Stewart  seized  on  the  provisions;  a desper- 
ate effort  was  made  to  prevent  him;  shots 
were  interchanged;  Gilbert  Ogden  fell 
dangerously  wounded ; Isaac  Ddlison  was 
wounded  and  William  Ridgyard  in  the 
block  house  was  killed.  Tne  remainder, 
eight  Jerseymen,  escaped.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  30th  of  July.  On  the  15th 
of  August  the  party  in  the  Block  House, 
from  want  of  provisions,  had  to  capitu- 
late. 
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Articles  of  Capitulation. 

This  day,  the  fiiteenth  of  August,  1771, 
between  Oolonel  Asher  Clayton,  Joseph 
Morr's  and  John  Dick,  commandants  of 
the  Block  House,  in  behalf  of  the  honora- 
ble proprietaries  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Zebulon  Butler,  Lazarus  Stewart  and  John 
Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut; and  on  surrender  of  the  Fort  to 
the  latter — 

First.  The  twenty-three  armed  Jersey- 
men  may  go  home  unmolested,  the  others 
to  go  away  unarmed  “Clayton’s  com- 
mand ’’ 

Second.  Those  who  have  families,  to  re- 
main two  weeks  and  take  away  their  ef- 
fects, which  they  can  do  unmolested. 

Third.  The  sick  and  wounded  have  lib- 
erty to  remain,  and  may  have  nurses  and 
doctors. 

The  above  articles  we,  the  subscribers, 
do  bind  ourselves,  by  the  honor  and  faith 
of  gentlemen,  to  abide  by  and  perform. 
Witness  our  hands. 

Testes : 

A.  Clayton,  Z.  Butler, 

Alexander  Pat-  J.  Morris, 

TERSON,  L.  Stewart, 

Ezekiel  Pierce,  J.  Diok, 

J.  Smith. 

The  Ogden  family  suffered  severely  by 
their  enierprising  spirit  and  resolute  char- 
acter, undaunted  by  dangers,  neither 
dreading  the  tomahawk  of  the  ferocious 
savage,  nor  the  unerring  aim  of  a Con- 
necticut rifle,  nor  the  hardy  and  skillful 
mancevres  of  Stewart  and  his  rangers,  they 
resolved  to  occupy  the  Manor  of  Wyom- 
ing, while  life  animated  their  bodies,  and 
courage  cheered  their  prospects.  They 
were  f jrmed  by  nature  for  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  involved. 
Amos  Ogden  was  a man  of  powerful  mus- 
cular frame,  cool  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
prompt  in  action,  skillful  in  defense,  and 
puriuis.  Nathan  Ogden  was  shot  by  Smith, 
and  Gilbert  Ogden  in  the  last  battle  also 
tell.  The  three  brothers  were  always 
first  in  the  lead  when  danger  called. 


Tedeusklng,  or  Teedyuseung. 

The  last  of  the  distinguished  chiefs  of 
the  Delaware  or  Algonquins  was  Teedyus- 
cung.  A brief  notice  is  rendered  neces- 
sary from  the  conspicuous  position  he 
held  during  the  Indian  troubles  within 
this  Province  from  1715  to  1763.  In  1749 


he  was  converted  to  Christianity.  His 
talents  as  an  orator,  his  high  reputation 
as  a warrior  gave  him  great  influence  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes. 

Israel  Pemberton  and  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  early  discovered 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  this 
colony  by  securing  his  friendship.  He 
kept  up,  by  means  of  his  dependants,  a 
constant  intercourse  with  the  hostile  In- 
dians, and  preserved  the  white  inhabit- 
ants on  the  frontier  from  being  their  vic- 
tims of  cruelty.  He  was  the  chief  in- 
strument by  whom  many  treaties 
were  formed  with  the  Indian  nations — 
especially  the  Five  Nations.  The  situa- 
tion of  Teedyuseung  was  one  of  peculiar 
embarrassment.  Blamed  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  not  compelling  the  Indians  to 
bury  the  hatchet;  mistrusted  by  the  In- 
dians, and  charged  by  them  with  having 
sold  himself  by  a secret  compact;  accused 
of  having  taken  the  title  of  a King  with- 
out being  invested  lawfully  with  that  dig- 
nity; it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  would  be 
cut  off  in  the  height  of  his  usefulness  and 
fame. 

He  had  removed  to  Wyoming  in  1758; 
then  in  the  year  1763  he  was  burned  up  as 
he  lay  asleep  in  his  cabin.  In  person  tall 
and  muscular,  features  pleasing,  remark- 
ably intelligent  and  eloquent,  ambitious 
of  distinction;  considering  himself  a 
king  he  never  left  his  wigwam 
without  a sentinel.  His  reputation 
had  but  one  blemish— his  desire  for  ardent 
spirits — end  this  mighty  warrior  whom 
the  Indians  were  afraid  to  meet  in  per- 
sonal conflict,  was  burnt  when  overcome 
by  rum,  he  then  not  being  in  a condition 
to  resist  his  fate. 

At  the  council  at  Easton,  October  20, 
1759,  warriors  of  fifteen  tribes  were  pres- 
ent. The  Indian  chiefs  all  denied  that 
Teedyuseung  was  an  Indian  king.  Teed- 
yuscung  thus  eloquently  addressed  Gover- 
nors Bernard  and  Denny:  “You  placed  us 
at  Shamokin — you  have  sold  that  land.  1 
sit  like  a bird  upon  a bough;  I look  around 
and  know  not  where  I may  take  my  rest. 
Let  me  come  down  and  make  that  land  my 
own  that  I may  have  a home  forever.’’ 

Speaking  of  the  “Walking  Purchase,” 
wherein  the  Indians  were  deceived,  Teed- 
yuscung  said,  “The  eyes  of  the  Indians  see 
sky,  mountain,  trees;  the  eyes  of  the 
whites  see  through  sky,  swamps  and 
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mouatains.  The  feet  of  an  Indian  makes 
one  day’s  travel  when  he  walks  a whole 
day.  The  feet  of  a white  man  makes  In- 
dians many  days’  travel  in  one  day.” 

Let  it  be  here  remarked  that  the  Indians 
west  of  the  division  line  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties  were  generally  known 
as  “the  Susquehanna  Indians.”  Those  on 
the  East  were  distinguished  by  “the  Dela- 
ware Indians,”  yet  they  were  of  the  same 
nation.  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagoes, 
Cayugas,  Senecas,  Tuscaroroes,  Nanti- 
cokes,  Conoys,  'futeloes,  Chugants,  Wap- 
pingers,  Mohicans,  Unamines,  Delaware 
or  Algonkins  and  Munseys  are  the  names 
of  the  Indian  tribes  who  were  present  at 
the  conference  of  Easton  in  1759. 


IV 

1755. — By  a reference  to  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  by  Moses 
Dickey,  William  Gowden  and  others,  we 
learn  that  an  incursion  by  the  Indians  in 
1755  was  made  suddenly  under  cover  of 
the  night  into  the  frontier  settlement  of 
Paxtang.  The  cabins  of  the  settlers, 
chiefly  Scotch  Irish,  were  burnt — many 
women  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames — the  aged  fell  victims  to  Indian 
brutality.  Ail  who  could,  fled,  and  their 
settlements  were  destroyed. 

The  men  who  escaped  were  young,  ac- 
tive and  vigorous — used  to  the  lives  of 
hunters.  They  formed  a company  of 
Rangers  for  the  future  protection  of  the 
settlement,  and  were  at  one  time  paid  for 
their  services  by  John  Harris  and  others. 
They  had  all  lost  relatives  in  the  savage 
conflict — parents,  sisters,  brothers,  &c., 
and  were  determined  to  discover  and  pun- 
ish the  perpetrators  of  those  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. As  they  were  young  men  they  were 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
‘‘PdXlang  Boys.”  It  was  a detachment 
from  the  Rangers  that  destroyed  the  In- 
dian village  of  Conestoga  in  1763. 

On  September  9,  1763,  a few  of  th 
rangers  who  had  encamped  in  Berks 
county,  were  apprised  of  the  approacn  of 
Indians  by  their  out-scouts;  the  Indians 
advanced  cautiously  to  take  them  by  sur- 
prise; when  near,  with  savage  yells,  they 
rushed  forward,  but  the  rangers,  spring- 
ing to  their  feet,  shot  the  three  in  front, 
the  rest  fled  into  a thicket  and  escaped. 
The  Indians  were  armed  with  guns  and 


provided  with  ammunition.  These  In- 
dians must  have  been  on  their  way  from 
the  Moravian  Indians,  in  Northampton 
county,  to  the  Big  Island.  Runners  were 
sent  to  the  different  parties  of  rangers 
with  information,  and  others  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  those  who  fled. 

Murder  and  cruelty  marked  the  path  of 
these  Indians.  From  the  many  acts  of 
savage  ferocity  committed  in  Berks  county 
may  be  noticed  that  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1763,  when  five  of  these  Indians 
entered  the  house  of  Philip  Martloff,  at 
the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  murdered 
and  scalped  his  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  burned  the  home  and  barn,  the 
stacks  of  hay  and  grain  and  destroyed 
everything  of  any  value.  Philip  was  ab- 
sent from  home,  and  one  daughter  escaped 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  by  running  and 
secreting  herself  in  a thicket.  The  father 
and  daughter  were  left  in  abject  misery. 

The  rangers  who  started  in  pursuit  were 
baffled  by  the  superior  skill  and  artifice  of 
the  Indians.  That  they  went  to  the  Big 
Island  was  beyond  a doubt.  The  Paxtang 
band  were  now  determined  to  watch  with 
scrutinizing  eyes  the  Indians  who  visited 
Conestoga  or  Nain  and  Wichetunk,  and 
ascertain  the  treacherous.  The  Provincial 
Commissioners  on  being  informed  of  the 
above  particulars  inquired  into  the  facts 
with  the  Governor  and  reported  the  re- 
sult to  the  General  Assembly  on  October 
21st,  1763.  See  votes  of  Assembly,  page 
285,  volume  5lh. 

Upon  inquiry  made  before  the  Governor 
of  the  late  conduct  of  the  Moravians  and 
their  Indians  at  Nain  and  Wichetunk,  it 
was  their  opinion  that  the  said  Indians 
have  been,  and  still  aie,  secretly  supplied 
by  the  brethren  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  they,  the  said  Indians,  having 
an  intercourse  with  our  enemies  on  the 
frontiers,  do  barter  and  exchange  with 
them,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  neighbor- 
ing inhabitants,  and  that  there  is  much 
reason  to  suspect  the  said  Moravian  In- 
dians liave  also  been  principally  concerned 
in  the  late  murders  committed  near  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
which  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  them  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Province,  where  their  behavior  may  be 
more  closely  observed.  It  was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  that  the  Indians 
be  invited  down  and  lodged  at  some  con- 
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venieni  place  and  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  Some  were  placed  in  the  bar- 
racks, others  on  Province  Island.  Had 
the  Government  acted  with  like  prudence 
in  regard  to  the  Conestoea  Indians,  who 
were  equally  guilty,  their  lives  might  have 
been  preserved 

Lewis  Weiss  was  an  eminent  printer  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  much  con- 
fided in  by  the  Government.  He  was  the 
publisher  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  “A 
Narrative  of  the  Massacre  in  Lancaster 
County  of  the  Indians,  Friends  of  the  Pro- 
vince. ” Mr.  Weiss  was  a member  of  the 
Moravian  Church  and  represented  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  piety  and  worth,  and 
exceedinglj  zealous  in  assisting  and  de- 
fending the  Indians  of  which  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  Renatus  may  be  cited  as  an 
example. 

Provincial  Commissioners  — Joseph 
Morris.  Wm.  West,  James  Child,  John 
Reynell,  Edward  Penington,  James  Rich- 
ardson, Amos  Strettell,  William 
Fisher,  Thomas  Willing  and  James 
Hamilton,  Governor— October  21,  1763. 
By  reference  to  votes  of  Assembly, 
vol.  5,  p.  345,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Renatus,  the  Indian  who  was  concerned 
in  an  atrocious  murder,  was  then  in  the 
jail  of  Philadelphi  i.  This  was  one  of 
the  Indians  whose  custody  Lazarus 
Stewart  was  so  desirous  to  obtain. 

The  first  application  to  the  Assembly 
was  made  by  Lewis  Weiss  in  favor  of 
Renatus  December  23,  1763,  and  from 
time  to  time  renewed;  also  in  May,  22, 
1764.  The  Assembly  paid  no  attention  to 
the  petitions,  but  suffered  Renatus  to  re- 
main quietlv  in  jail  that  he  might  escape 
the  penalty  of  the  law  which  he  had  in- 
curred by  the  commission  of  murders. 
He  remained  in  jail  until  all  fears  for  his 
safety  were  removed. 


Indian  Incursion. 

1763.  Two  letters  were  received  from 
Jonas  See  y.  Esq.,  from  Berks  county, 
dated  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1763: 

“We  are  all  in  a state  of  alarm.  Indians 
have  destroyed  dwellings  and  murdered 
with  savage  barbarity  their  helpless  in- 
mates even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Read- 
ing. Where  the  Indians  came  from  and 
were  going  we  know  not.  These  are 
dangerous  times.  Send  us  an  armed  force 


to  aid  our  Rangers  of  Berks  and  Lancas- 
ter. ’ ’ 

The  letters  were  laid  before  the  Assem- 
bly September  16th,  1763. 


House  of  Correction. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Lan- 
caster February  10,  1763,  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a House  of  Correction.  The 
house  was  built  in  the  ensuing  season. 
This  was  the  Workhouse  in  which  the 
Indians  were  confined  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  the  riot  of  December  27th,  1763. 
j The  keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction 
I gave  his  deposition. 

Edward  Stilppen. 

j This  gentleman  professed  great  infiu- 
j ence  with  the  proprietary  government; 
I the  intimate  friend  and  confidential  agent 
I of  Governor  James  Hamilton,  the  proprie- 
! tor  of  Lancaster. 

His  eldest  son,  Edward  Shippen,  in  1763 
was  a member  of  Council,  Prothonolary 
' of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty.  His  son,  Joseph  Shippen,  jr., 
was  secretary  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Gov.  Penn,  from  the  papers  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  the  representation  made  by 
Edward  Shippen,  of  the  occurrences 
in  December,  1763,  in  Lancaster 
county,  was  disposed  to  let  tbe 
whole  matter  fall  into  oblivion, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  was  of  a 
different  opinion  and  urged  him  to  have 
Stewart  arrested  and  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia. No  steps  were  taken  for  his  arrest 
in  Lancaster  county,  to  make  the  attempt 
would  have  been  hazardous  and  jeopard- 
ous  tojthe  province.  Endeavors  were  made 
to  infiame  the  public  mind  and  prejudice 
it  to  the  injury  of  Stewart,  and  in  many 
instances  proved  successful;  hand  bills 
were  printed  in  Philadelphia,  giving  a 
horrible  detail  of  butchery  at  which  hu- 
manity shudders;  a pamphlet  also  issued 
from  the  press;  these  were  circulated 
throughout  the  province  and  caused 
much  excitement  against  Stewart 
and  his  associates,  where  the 
facts  were  not  known.  Stewart  requested 
that  he  and  liis  party  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  trial  in  Lancaster  county.  This 
request  was  made,  however,  to  Governor 
Penn  by  Mr.  Shippen  and  the  delegates, 
Matthew  Smith  and  James  Gibson.  The 
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Governor  and  the  Assembly  did  not  agree 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  their 
concurrence  could  not  be  obtained.  A 
number  of  the  “rioters,”  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  determined  to  remove  from  the 
county.  On  making  their  intention 
known  to  Stewart,  be  told  them  if  the 
Government  showed  a disposition  to  per- 
secute he  would  unite  with  the  Connecti- 
cut settlers  at  Wyoming  in  their  resistance 
to  the  “authorities  of  the  Province,”  and 
would  be  glad  if  b'S  tried  frienis  would 
adhere  to  him,  let  the  consequences  even 
lead  to  death.  They  then  agreed  to  be  j 
guided  by  his  direction.  Finding  it  fruit-  ! 
less  to  obtain  a trial  in  Lancaster  county 
he  left  for  Wyoming  with  his  attached  j 
adherents. 

Note. — The  pamphlet  was  entitled  “A 
Narrative  of  the  Late  Massacres  in  Lan- 
caster County  of  a Number  of  Indians, 
Friends  of  this  Province.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  it  was  an  ingenious  fabri-  j 
cation. 

The  number  of  “rioters”  or  “murder- 
ers” are  said  to  have  been  57,  thus  fixing 
the  murder  of  the  Indians  at  C-^nestoga 
on  all  the  Paxtang  Rangers,  when  only 
about  20  were  presenr.  The  facts  are 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  pamphlet. 


Complaints  of  the  People  of  I>ancaster 
County. 

February  27,  1764,  extract  from  a re- 
monstrance presented  to  John  Penn,  Gov- 
ernor, from  inhabitants  of  Lancaster 
county  by  their  agents: 

“We  consider  it  a grievance,  that  we  are 
restrained  from  electing  more  than  ten 
representatives  in  the  frontier  counties; 
Lancaster,  four;  York,  two;  Cumberland, 
two;  Berks,  one;  Northimpton,  one; 
while  the  city  and  Cf>unty  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  counties  of  Chester  and  Bucks 
elect  twenty-six,  A bill  is  now  about  to  be 
passed  into  a law,  that  any  person  accused 
of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  Indian  shall 
not  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  deed 
was  committed,  but  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  can  hardly  believe  the 
Legislature  would  he  guilty  of  such  injus- 
tice as  to  pass  this  bill  and  deprive  the 
people  of  one  of  their  most  valuable 
rights.  We  protest  against  the  passage 
of  such  a law  as  depriving  us  of  a sacred 
privilege. 

1.  We  complain  that  the  Governor  laid 


before  the  G-.neral  Assembly  letters  with- 
out signatures,  giving  exaggerated  and 
false  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians  at  Conestoga  and  at  Lancaster; 
that  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
communications  received  irom  our  repre- 
sentative anH  Mr.  Shippen. 

2.  We  complain  that  certain  persons  in 
Philadelphia  are  endeavoring  to  rouse  the 
fury  of  the  people  against  the  magistrates, 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Presbyterians  of 
Paxtang  and  Donegal  by  gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts. 

4.  We  complain  that  we  are  not  allowed 
a hearing  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  or  by 
the  Governor. 

4 We  complain  that  our  rangers  have 
never  experienced  any  favors  from  Gov- 
ernment, either  by  remuneration  of  their 
services,  or  by  any  act  of  kindness. 

5.  We  complain,  that  al'hough  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Indians 
who  struck  the  blov?  at  the  Great  Cove, 
received  their  arms  and  ammunition  from 
the  Bethlehem  Indians,  Government  pro- 
tects the  murderers  at  Philadelphia. 

6.  We  complain  that  six  of  the  Indians 
now  in  Philadelphia,  known  to  have  been 
concerned  in  recent  murders  and  demanded 
by  us  that  they  may  be  tried  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  are  still  missing. 

7.  We  complain  that  Renatus,  an  In- 
dian, who  was  legally  arrested  and  com- 
mitted on  the  charge  of  murder,  is  under 
the  protection  of  Government,  in  Bucks 
county,  when  he  was  to  be  brought  to  trial 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  or  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  Shall  these 
things  be  ? 

For  the  people  of  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, by  their  agent.®. 

Matthew  Smith, 
.James  Gibson. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  BlograpUlcal  and  Genealo- 
gical. 


evil. 


Geoege  Glentwoeth  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia July  22,  1735,  and  died  in  that 
city  November  4,  1792.  Having  selected 
medicine  as  a profession,  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  study,  he  visited  Europe  and 
attended  lectures  at  the  University  of 


so 
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Edinburgh  in  1758.  Reluming  to  Phila- 
delph'a  he  was  appointed  Junior  Surgeon 
in  a regiment  of  British  troops, and  served 
to  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  A record  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  British  army  register.  At  the  outset 
of  the  Revolution  he  was  an  ardent  pa- 
triot. By  referring  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  we  find  that  Novem- 
ber 4,  1776,  that  body  awarded  him  a fee 
for  attending  six  soldiers  tielonging  to 
Col.  Miles’  battalion.  In  1777  he  became 
a regimental  surgeon,  and  afterward  a sur- 
geon in  the  Continental  service.  He  is 
credited  in  a tradiiiiinal  way  in  assisting 
in  the  operation  of  extracting  the  ball  re- 
ceived by  General  Lafaye'te  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Brandywine.  In  1783  he  made  a 
final  settlement  for  his  services  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  with  interest  for  his 
depreciated  pay.  Authority  for  these 
statements  is  to  be  found  in  the  various 
volumes  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Tlie  WaugUs  of  Adams  County.  i 

I.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Welsh  | 

tract,  now  Adams  county.  Pa.,  were  Wil- 
liam and  Jane  Waugh,  who  came  from 
Wales,  probably  through  Ireland,  about  ! 
1735.  The  wife  died  in  1770.  Of  their 
children  we  have  the  names  of — i 

1.  Samuel;  Presbyterian  clergyman,  ! 
preached  at  Silvers  Spring;  he, died  in  1807, 
leaving  several  children. 

ii.  David;  m.  and  left  a family. 

Hi.  William;  m.  and  left  a family. 

2.  iv.  John;  m.  Susan  Moffat. 

II.  John  Waugh,  son  of  William,  m. 
Susan  Moffat.  Their  children  were  as 
follows: 

i.  James;  removed  to  North  Carolina. 

ii.  Samuel;  removed  to  Kentucky. 

Hi.  William;  resided  in  Adams  county. 

3.  iv.  John;  m.  Mary  Platt. 

V.  Mary;  m.  Kerr,  of  Adams 

county. 

vi.  Susan;  m.  — - McKee,  of  Adams 
county. 

vii.  Nancy;  m. King  and  removed 

to  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Susan  Moffat,  the  wife  of  John  Waugh, 
was  from  Adams  county,  either  Welsh  or 
of  Welsh  extraction.  After  her  first  hus- 
band’s death  she  married  Col.  Dickson, 
from  near  Hunterstown,  and  after  his 
death  Col.  Matthew  Dill,  of  Dillsburg. 


Ill  John  Waugh,  son  of  first  John,  b. 
September  3,  1772;  d.  December  15,  1806; 
was  a Presbyterian  minister  stationed  at 
Newark,  Delaware.  He  married  Septem- 
ber 20,  1804,  Mary  Piatt.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Margery  (Denny) 
Platt,  of  Newark,  Delaware.  They  had 
one  child : 

i.  Susan  Matilda,  b.  August  16,  1805; 
d.  March  2,  1894,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  married  in  1830  Robert  Duncan  Car- 
son,  son  of  John  Carson  (2d),  of  Paxtang, 
and  Margaret  (Duncan)  Carson,  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Ann  tPox)  Dun- 
can, of  Carlisle. 


HISTORICAL,  SKETCHES, 

Contatning  Facta  Not  Generally 
Known,  Compiled  by  Redmond  Co- 
nyngham. 


V. 


If  it  be  asked  did  Governor  Penn  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  “Peti- 
tion” and  the  "Declaration  ?”  Reference 
can  be  had  to  the  Votes  of  Assembly,  p. 
313  to  319,  vol.  5. 

Governor  Penn  tells  the  Assembly  “It 
would  in  his  opinion  be  not  only  unbe- 
coming the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
Government,  which  he  should  always 
think  it  his  duty  to  support,  but  tacitly 
giving  up  the  indubitable  rights  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  to  enter  into 
argument  or  justification  with  the  peti- 
tioners on  tne  subject  matter  of  their 
complaints. ” —February  20,  1764. 

February  21,  1764. — Matthew  Smith  and 
James  Gibson,  delegates  from  the  five 
back  counties,  Lancaster,  York,  Cumber- 
land, Berks  and  Northampton,  are 
hereby  notified  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
them  to  remain  longer  in  town. 

(Signed)  J.  Shippen,  jr.. 

Secretary. 

The  declaration  is  called  in  the  Votes 
of  Assembly,  p.  311,  “The  Declaration  of 
the  Rioters.  ” 

Matthew  Smith  lived  in  Paxtang  and 
James  Gibson  in  Northampton  county. 

Extract  from  the  “Declaration:”  “A 
number  of  brave  Volunteers  (Rangers), 
equipt,  at  their  own  expense,  marched  in 
September  up  the  Susquehanna,  met  and 
defeated  the  enemy  (Indians),  with  the 
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loss  of  some  of  their  number,  and  others 
dangerously  wounded;  not  the  least 
thanks  was  made  them  by  the  Legislature, 
nor  the  least  notice  taken  of  their 
wounded.”  (Page  317,  vol.  5 ) 

Edward  Shippen,  the  principal  magis- 
trate of  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  visited 
Philadelphia.  In  a conference  with  the 
Governor  he  exculpated  himself  from  ail 
censure  in  relation  to  the  Paxtang  Riot. 
The  Delegates,  Smith  and  Gibson,  took 
with  them  letters  from  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Lancaster  in  palliation  of  the 
act  of  the  ‘‘Paxtang  Rioters.”  Hence, 
the  charge  of  having  connived  at  and  en- 
couraged the  ‘‘Murder  of  the  Indians.” 

The  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  De- 
nomination made  a favorable  representa- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  im- 
plicated and  concerned  in  the  ‘‘Riot.” 
This  gave  occasion  to  a new  charge  that 
the  “Rioters”  were  influenced  by  “re- 
ligious fanaticism.” 

An  apprehension  prevailed  in  Philadel- 
phia that  the  lives  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Barracks  were  in  danger.  The  British 
regiments  refused  to  act  without  orders 
from  Gen.  Gage,  who  was  absent.  Gen. 
Amherst  was  in  New  York.  To  rouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  and  give  strength 
to  the  Government  an  anonymous  pamph- 
let was  published,  entitled:  “A  Narrative 
of  the  late  massacres  in  Lancaster  county 
of  a number  of  Indians  friends  of  this 
Province.”  Ills  not  a little  remarkable 
that  Proud,  the  historian  should  publish 
such  calumnies  as  are  contained 
therein  styling  it  “an  authentic  publica- 
tion,” when  he  says,  neither  the  printer 
nor  the  writer  of  this  publication  did  in- 
sert either  their  names  or  places  of  abode 
in  it.”  The  publication  avowed  the  chan- 
nel from  whence  the  calumnies  were  de- 
rived. Extract:  “The  letters  from  thence 
(Lancaster)  are  unsigned  in  which  any  dis- 
like is  expressed  of  the  rioters.”  See 
Proud’s  History  Pennsylvania, 2d  v.,p.  328. 

These  anonymous  letters  were  probably 
these  laid  before  the  assembly  by  Gov- 
ernor Penn,  containing  willful  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Lancaster  riots. 

The  Indians  at  Conestoga  at  the  time  of 
its  destruction  consisted  of  Senecas,  Min- 
goes,  Pequeas,  &c.  The  Mingoes  were  not 
of  the  Five  nations, they  belonged  to  a dis- 
tant tribe  of  that  name. 

Proud,  vol  2,  p.  294,  calls  them  Min- 


goes, Andastatiers  (from  near  Wilming- 
ton), or  the  Delaware  tribe.  An  old  MSS. 
calls  them  “Brandywine  Indians,”  [Col. 
Rec.  Ill,  328,  May  1728,J  some  of  the 
remains  of  those  who  lived  near  Down- 
ington. 

The  Shawanese  who  had  obtained  per- 
mission from  Wm.  Penn  to  settle  at  C)on- 
estoga  had  long  since  removed  to  Carlisle. 
The  Senecas  were  “wanderers  from  their 
tribe,”  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  N'Tthampton  settlers.  (See  Votes 
oi  Assembly,  p.  10,  vifl.  6.)  Extract — 
‘That  as  to  the  method  of  appeasing  the 
resentment  of  the  Senecas  on  account  of 
the  murder  at  Conestoga  and  Lancaster 
Mr.  Croghan  begged  to  be  excused  from 
pointing  it  out,  thinking  it  had  better  be 
done  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson. 

“The  Senecas  have  complained  of  the 
murder  of  the  Indians  at  Lancaster ; they  are 
a revengeful  people  and  seldom  forgive.” 

Although  some  writers  name  him 
“Matthew  Smith,of  Paxtang;”  other  dis- 
tinguish him  as  “Matthew  Smith,  of 
Cumberland  county.” 

It  is  probable  among  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Harris’  Ferry,  altst  of  the 
names  of  the  Rangers  may  be  had 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
lands  at  Conestoga  were  claimed  by  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares  and  each  of  the 
Five  Nations  of  Indians.  Sir  William 
Johnson  wrote  the  Governor  that  the  Five 
nations  had  called  a council  t&  decide  to 
what  tribe  the  land  belonged.  [See  Votes 
of  Assembly,  vol.  6,  p.  10.) 

The  Shawanese  claimed  by  virtue  of 
oiiginal  settlements.  Each  tribe  was  de- 
sirous of  payment. 


1771.  Declaration.  Let  All  Hear. 

Were  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York, 
Cumberland,  Berks  and  Northampton 
protected  by  Government  ? 

Did  not  John  Harris,  of  Paxtang,  ask 
advice  of  Colonel  Croghan,  and  did  not 
the  Colonel  advise  him  to  raise  a company 
of  scouters,  and  was  not  this  confirmed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin?  and  yet  when  Harris 
asked  the  Assembly  to  pay  the  scouting 
party,  he  was  told  “that  he  might  pay 
them  himself.  ” Did  not  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  Berks  and 
Northampton,  the  frontier  settlements, 
keep  up  rangers  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  Indians,  and  when  a murder  was  com- 
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mitted  by  an  Indian,  a runner  with  the  in- 
telligence waa  sent  to  each  scouting  party, 
that  the  murderer  or  murderers  might  be 
punished?  Did  we  not  brave  the  summer’s 
heat  and  the  winter’s  cold,  and  the  savage 
tomahawk,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Philadelphia  county,  Bucks  and 
Chester  "ate,  drank  and  were  merry?” 

If  a white  man  killed  an  Indian,  it  is  a 
murder  far  exceeding  any  crime  upon 
record ; he  must  not  be  tried  in  the  county 
where  he  lives,  or  where  the  offense  was 
committed,  but  in  Philadelphia,  that  he 
may  be  tried,  convicted,  sentenced  and 
hung  without  delay.  If  an  Indian  killed 
a white  man,  it  was  an  ignorant  heathen, 
perhaps  in  liquor;  alas,  poor  innocent!  he 
is  sent  to  the  friendly  Indians,  that  he 
may  be  made  a Christian. 

Is  it  not  a notorious  fact  that  an  Indian, 
who  treacherously  murdered  a family  in 
Northampton  county,  was  given  up  lo  the 
magistrates  that  he  might  have  a regular 
trial,  and  was  not  this  Indian  conveyed 
into  Bucks  county,  and  is  he  not  provided 
with  every  necesaary,  and  kept  secured 
from  punishment  bv  Israel  Pemberton. 

Have  we  not  repeatedly  represented  that 
Conestoga  was  a harbor  for  prowling  sav- 
ages, and  that  we  were  at  a loss  to  tell 
friend  or  foe,  and  all  that  we  asked  was 
the  removal  of  the  Christian  Indians  ? 
Was  not  this  promised  by  Governor  Penn, 
yet  delayed  ? Have  we  forgotten  Renatus, 
that  Christian  Indian  ? 

A murder  of  more  than  savage  barbarity 
was  committed  on  the  Susquehanna;  the 
murderer  was  traced  by  the  scouts  to 
Conestoga;  he  was  demanded,  but 
the  Indians  assumed  a war-like  attitude, 
tomahawks  were  raised  and  the  firearms 
glistened  in  the  sun;  shots  were  fired  upon 
the  scouts,  who  went  back  for  additional 
force.  They  returned  and  j’ou  know  the 
result — Conestoga  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
But  the  murderer  escaped.  The  friendly 
and  the  unfriendly  were  placed  in  the 
workhouse  at  Lancaster.  What  could  se- 
cure them  from  the  vengeance  of  an  ex- 
asperated people  ? The  doors  were  forced 
and  the  hapless  Indians  perished. 

Were  we  tamely  to  look  on  and  see  our 
brethren  murdered  and  see  our  fairest 
prospects  blasted,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  county, 
Bucks  and  Chester  slept  and  reapt  their 
grain  in  safety  ? 


These  hands  ne’er  shed  human  blood. 
Why  am  I singled  out  as  an  object  of  per- 
secution ? Why  are  the  bloodhounds  let 
loose  upon  me  ? Let  him  who  wished  to 
take  my  life,  let  him  come  and  take  it — I 
shall  not  fly.  All  I ask  is  that  the  men 
accused  of  murder  be  tried  in  Lancaster 
county.  All  I ask  is  a trial  in  my  own 
county.  If  these  requests  are  refused  then 
not  a hair  of  those  men’s  heads  shall  be 
molested.  Whilst  I have  lifeyoushall  not 
either  have  me  or  them  on  any  other 
terms.  It  is  true  I submitted  to  the 
sheriff  of  York  county,  but  you  know  loo 
well  that  I was  to  be  conveyed  to  Phila- 
delphia like  a wild  felon  manacled  to  die 
a felon’s  death.  I would  have  scorned  to 
fly  from  York.  I could  not  bear  that  my 
name  should  be  marked  by  iguom  ny. 
What  I have  done  was  done  for  the  se- 
curity of  hundreds  of  settlers  on  the  fron- 
tiers. 

The  blood  of  a thousand  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  called  for  vengeance. 

I shed  no  Indian’s  blood. 

As  a Ranger,  I sought  the  post  of 
danger,  and  now  you  ask  my  life. 

Let  me  be  tried  where  prejudice  has  not 
prejudged  my  case. 

Let  my  brave  Rangers,  who  have  stem- 
med the  blast  nobly,  and  never  flinched ; 
let  them  have  an  equitable  trial;  they  were 
my  friends  in  the  hour  of  danger;  to  desert 
them  now  were  cowardice! 

What  remains  is  to  leave  our  cause  with 
our  God  and  our  guns. 

LAZAEtrs  Stewart. 


OBITUAEY. 

Jotin  VawCamp. 

John  VanCamp,  who  died  at  Jackson- 
ville, FI  )rida,  April  2d,  1894,  and  was 
buried  in  this  city  on  Friday  last  was  a 
son  of  Andrew,  who  was  a son  of  Wil- 
liam VanCamp  (VanCampen),  whose 
brother.  Major  Moses  VanCampen,  who 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  January  2l8t, 
1757,  and  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Van- 
Campen, a Hollander. 

John  VanCamp’s  great  uncle,  Moses, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  fighters  this 
country  had  during  the  Wyoming  troubles 
and  did  fierce  fighting  with  the  Indians  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  one  time,  1778,  his  father’s  cabin  was 
burnt  by  the  marauding  Indians,  and  he 
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wiih  his  father  and  family  s.joa  after  nro- 
ceeded  »o  erect  another  house  when  a band 
of  tea  Indians  surprised  them  and  at- 
tacked them,  when  his  father  was  lunged 
through  with  a spear,  his  throat  cut  and 
he  was  scalped,  while  his  brother  was 
tomahawked,  scalped  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  and  Moses  with  other  relatives  were 
taken  captives.  They  were  taken  North, 
but  the  revenge  in  his  bosom  for  the  death 
of  his  father  and  younger  brother  was  not 
to  die  out,  but  he  with  his  fellow-prison- 
ers, only  awaited  the  opportunity  when 
they  would  even  up  with  the  red  man. 
One  night  when  the  warriors  were  all 
asleep  they  freed  themselves  from  their 
shackels  and  at  an  opportune  moment  the 
three  prisoners  dispatched  nine  of  the  ten 
Indians  and  left  the  tenth,  who  was  .Tohn 
the  Mohawk  Sachem,  to  battle; with  Van- 
Campen  to  a hand  to  hand  contest,  who 
were  wtll  matched,  and  after  a fierce 
strugtjle  the  Indian  escaped,  but  not  until 
VanCampen  had  sunk  deep  into  the  In- 
dian’s shoulder  the  blade  of  the  toma- 
hawk. 

In  the  year  1831,  while  Major  Van- 
Campen was  a resident  of  Dansville,  N. 
Y.,  the  Mohawk  Sachem.,  John,  who  lived 
some  twenty  miles  away,  frequently  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  see  his  former  antag- 
onist, but  hesitated  from  doubts  as  to  old 
Major  VanCampen’s  good  will  towards 
his  race.  At  length  he  consented  to  visit 
him,  and  the  two  met  and  clasped  in 
friendship  hands  that  had  once  been 
joined  in  deadly  strife.  The  Sachem 
showed  the  Major  the  great  scar  in  his 
shoulder  which  the  tomahawk  did  in  his 
hands,  and  which  tomahawk  the  Indian 
had  carried  off  of  the  battlefield  above 
Wyalusing.  Both  of  them  have  gone  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  but  the  tomah.awk  remains 
in  the  possession  of  a cit'zen  in  that  sec- 
tion where  the  Sachem  died. 

After  VanCampen’s  remarkable  escape 
and  return  he  did  not  remain  idle,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1782  Congress  ordered  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  that  wintered 
at  Reading,  back  to  their  stations.  Lieu- 
tenant Moses  VanCampen  marched  at  the 
head  of  Capt.  Robinson’s  company  to 
Northumberland.  Here,  while  a detach- 
ment led  by  VanCampen  proceeded  to 
Muncy  to  erect  a fort,  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive and  taken  with  the  other 
prisoners  to  the  Niagara  country.  At 


this  tim--  came  the  most  critical  point  in 
his  lite.  The  Indians  discovered  how  he 
effected  his  former  escape  by  the  killing 
of  a number  of  their  race  and  it  was  once 
more  their  turn  to  seek  revenge.  They 
demanded  that  the  British  turn  him  over 
to  them.  He  was  informed  by  the 
British  t flicers  that  there  was  only  one 
condition  that  would  save  his  life.aud  that 
was  to  forsake  the  Americin  cause  and 
join  the  British.  They  even  offered  him 
the  same  rank  in  their  service.  The  an- 
swer of  VanCampen  was  that  of  a true 
hero  an(i  patriot  that  any  nation  or  people 
— and  those  of  his  surname— might  wel  1 
be  proud  of,  for  he  was  a patriot  when  he 
answered:  “No,  sir.  No;  my  lite  be- 
longs to  my  country ; give  me  the  stage, 
the  tomahawk  or  the  scalping  knife  before 
I will  dishonor  the  character  of  an  Ameri- 
can officer  ! ’’  A year  later  he  was  ex- 
changed and  soon  after  entered  the  army 
again  in  his  own  company  and  marcued 
with  them  to  Wyoming  and  remained  in 
service  until  discharged,  and,  like  all  sol- 
diers of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
tired to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  a private 
life,  poor  and  penniless. 

In  after  years,  and  bis  marriage,  he 
moved  to  New  York  State,  where  he  died 
at  Angelica  October  15th,  1849,  aged  92 
years,  8 months  and  24  days.  He  left  no 
sons  to  perpetuate  his  surname,  but  his 
tirother  William,  who  settled  after  the 
Revolutionary  war  in  Perry  county.  Pa., 
left  several  sons,  and  those  who  bear  that 
surname  in  Perry,  Cumberland  and  Dau- 
phin county  are  his  descendants.  What 
a noble  heritage  is  left  to  use  the  “.Sons  of 
the  Revolution,”  whose  ancestors  fought, 
endured  and  were  deprived  that  we  may 
be  the  posterity  of  so  noble  an  ancestry 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  we  do. 

K.  w.  s p. 
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CVIII. 


The  “Rooster”  as  a Demooratio  Em- 
blem OF  VioTORY  — In  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  has  be^n  common  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  to  hail  Democratic 
victories  at  the  polls  with  the  exclama- 
tion— “Crow,  Chapman,  crow!”  In  one 
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of  our  1)  tni'craiio  p<rpers  reot-nily  was  an 
editorial  wliicli  attributed  the  origin  of 
this  saying  to  the  fact  that  many  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  presum- 
ably Indiana,  lived  an  enthusiastic  Demo- 
cratic politician  named  Chapman,  who, 
on  the  receipt  of  “good  news”  used  to 
flap  his  arms  and  crow  m imitation  of  the 
familiar  barn-yard  fowl.  Now  I am  not 
dii-posed  to  accep'  this  derivation;  I am 
unwilling  to  bdievetbat  my  namesake 
ct'Uld  so  far  forget  himself:  besides,  I 
knt'W  a far  more  plausible  history  of  the 
mailer.  Fifty  years  ago,  more  or  less, 
there  was  published,  I think  in  the 
Slate  of  Indiana,  a Democratic  news- 
paper called  "'Ghapman's  Ghanticleer." 
Between  these  two  words  in  the  heading 
of  the  paper  was  a cut  representing  a 
“rooster”  in  the  act  of  crowing,  just  as 
■We  see  him  to-day  in  the  Democratic 
j lurnals.  The  paper  was  a wide-awoke 
specimen  of  the  western  style  of  journal- 
ism of  those  days,  and  the  editor  no  doubt 
a highly  spiced  individual  of  the  old  po- 
litical order.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  outgrowth  of  the  phrase 
in  question  from  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  to  the  fact  of  the  news- 
paper, Ohapman’ s Olianticleer,  with  its 
pictorial  representation  of  the  “bird  of 
dawning,”  there  can  be  no  doubt, as  I had 
a cop-y  o1  the  paper  itself  many  years  ago. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 

HISTORICAl^  SKKTCHES 


Contalulutr  Facts  Not  Generally  Known 
Compiled  by  Kedmoud  Con.vusliam. 

V.  — (CONTINDED). 


Among  the  distinguished  men  who 
guarded  the  frontiers,  Captain  Jack  ol  the 
Cumberland  Rangers,  is  deserving  of 
special  notice.  To  him  was  Cumberland 
county  indebted  in  an  eminent  degree. 
His  range  consisted  of  many  milts,  and  it 
is  not  a matter  for  wonder  that  the  settle- 
ments at  the  Cove  should  be  destroyed  by 
tbe  Indians.  But  Jack  and  his  R mgers 
pursued  them  and  the  chief  of  them  fell, 
under  the  deadly  aim  of  their  fire-lock.  It 
IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  rjo  records  of 
any  extent  have  been  left,  giving  the 
details  of  the  important  services  he  ren- 
dered the  province. 

The  Rangers  were  composed  of  hunters, 


men  callable  oi  enduring  fatigue  and  in 
character  bold,  r.  a*  lute  and  enterprising. 
Assuming  the  green  hunting  shirt  in  sum- 
mer and  the  dsll  yellow  in  winter  to  elude 
the  Indians’  eye  Their  peculiar  talents 
were  fitted  for  the  limes  in  which  they 
lived.  These  times  have  passed  away, 
and  with  them  the  Rangers  of  those  days 
have  also  disappeared. 


Israel  Pemberton  was  a distinguished 
memlierof  the  Soe'ety  of  Friends.  Ac- 
tive and  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  every 
Chiistian  duty,  benevolence  was  the 
prominent  feature  in  his  character.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Pember- 
ton should  be  selected  to  provide  for  the 
Indians,  when  in  Philadelphia,  and  to 
have  funds  placed  in  his  hands  for  that 
purpose.  By  an  examination  of  the  votes 
I of  Assembly  for  the  years  1763-4  it  appears 
that  he  was  much  villifi-d  for  befriend- 
ing the  Indians.  He  possessed  esteem, 
friendship  and  confidence  where  he  was 
j known  [among  the  Quakers].  It  was  only- 
; in  the  back  settlements  where  he  was 
unknown  that  be  was  not  appreciated  as 
he  deserved.  [He  settled  on  the  manor, 
Lancaster  county,  alter  the  Conestoga  af- 
fair]. 


j The  Mennoutsti-. 

August  Ist,  1775.  A handsome  and  ap- 
1 propriate  address  from  the  Mennonists  in 
Lancaster  county  to  John  Penn, Governor: 

“We  do  not  find  ‘freedom  of  conscience’ 
j in  taking  up  arms  to  deprive  fellow  crea- 
tures of  their  lives. 

“Charity  tells  us  to  clothe  the  wicked, 
feed  the  fatherless  and  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed. 

“We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  security 
of  good  Government  and  the  preservation 
of  human  life.  As  Christ  commanded 
Peter  to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar,  so  we  shall 
always  pay  our  taxes. 

“We  are  subject  to  a high  authority,  as 
Paul  advises,  tor  he  becometh  not  the 
sword  in  vain  to  execute  wrath,  but  to 
exercise  mercy. 

“We  confide  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ;  we  are  poor,  but  rich  in  spirit — 
having  faith. 

“We  hope  and  pray,  that  we  may  not 
offend. 

“May  God  govern  the  hearts  of  our 
Rulers,  that  they  do  those  good  things 
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■which  will  add  to  their  own  and  our  hap- 
pint  PS. 

“The  above  to  be  presented  to  the  As- 
sembly, who,  in  these  troublesome  times, 
hath  given  us  good  advice.” 

Transmitted  by  an  Agent. 


Provincial  Rangers. 

In  1760  thtir  cumber  was  16'2  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Wm.  Neil-ion,  a native 
of  Ireland;  the  men  were  stationed  in  the 
forts  of  Juniata,  Bedford.  Littleton  and 
Loudoun;  they  were  paid  weekly;  they 
acted  as  scouts  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  Indians  and  kept  up  a constant  com- 
munication with  the  Rangers  of  the  several 
frontier  settlements.  In  1758  he  was  re- 
quired to  guard  Northampton  county  and 
to  support  his  Ringers  while  on  that  duty. 
He  iietitioned  the  Assembly  for  relief 
in  1761,  but  it  was  rejected.  Capt. 
Neilson’s  family  and  friends  hail 
fallen  victims  to  an  incursion  of  Indians 
in  Conococheague  in  1755  and  as  his  set- 
tlement was  destroyed  he  raised  a com- 
pany of  Rangers,  and  offered  their  services 
to  the  Proprietary  Government.  Capt. 
Neilson  was  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  Indians,  hav'ng  been  a captive  in  1755 
and  living  with  them  for  some  months. 
Gov.  Hamilton  speaks  of  him  as  f.  desper- 
ate character  but  “as  one  whose  despera- 
tion may  be  turned  to  account.  He  was 
an  active  and  useful  Indian  agent. 


James  Le  Tort. 

James  Le  Tort  was  a French  Hueuenot 
and  a member  of  the  French  set- 
tlement on  the  Schujlkill.  Living  among 
Indians  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  their 
language  and  was  useful  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  Indian  Agent  and  Interpreter  in 
1695.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Letorts’ 
Spring,  near  Carlisle. 

Le  Tort  must  have  been  an  old  roving 
chap.  He  is  noticed  as  Capt.  Le  Tort 
1689— Col.  Rec  i:257.  It  is  probable  this 
captain  -was  the  father  of  James. 

In  1703,  it  is  said  he  was  bred  from  his 
infancy  in  the  Government,  He  could 
not  have  been  captain  in  1689.— Col.  Rec. 
ii  :100. 

Suppose  he  was  25  as  captain. 

From  1689  to  1735,  66 

81  years  old. 

“Le  Tort” — a French  Swiss — R.  C. 
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(Hazard  vol.  xv:81) — settled  as  early  as 
1735,  near  Carlisle.  Some  Mss  state 
1731.  James  Le  Tort  lived  on  or  near  the 
Susquehanna,  now  Lancaster  county,  in 
1719.  See  extracts  from  Land  Office  No. 
55. 

James  Le  Tort  by  some  Mss.  is  stated 
to  have  penetrated  to  Cumberland  Valley 
as  early  as  1731. — Haz  Reg.  xv:82;  See 
Col.  Rec.  ii:100.  It  also  appears  that 
Le  Tort  resided  at  Conestoga  as  early  as 
1703. 

“Capt.  Le  Tort,  a Frenchman  living  up 
in  the  country.  — Col.  Rec.  i:257. 

Madam  Le  Tort. — Col  Rec.  i :358. 


Lewis  Weiss. 

Jan.  3d,  1764;.  .Mr.  Weiss  represented  to 
the  Governor  that  127  Indians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  ivere  on  Province 
Island  under  the  protection  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. That  they  were  not  in  safety; 
that  the  troops  did  not  evince  any  intent 
or  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  Indians; 
that  such  was  the  feeling  of  hostility 
which  ptrvaded  all  classes  in  the  interior 
and  of  the  neighboring  Slates  they  re- 
quested a vessel  might  be  procured  to  take 
them  to  England  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province. 

The  request  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  New 
York  under  charge  of  Capt.  Robertson,  of 
M'lntgomerv’s  regiment.  How  unwill- 
ingly he  performed  that  duty  history  has 
faithfully  repeated. 

These  were  the  Christian  Indians  of 
Nain  and  Wichetunk  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  Northampton  county. 

In  1764  Elward  Shippen  took  sundry 
depositions  as  to  the  murder  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  perpetration 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  Governor. 
These  probably  were  never  laid  before  the 
House  of  Assembly,  as  the  notes  of  As- 
sembly give  no  accounts  of  the  investiga- 
tion. These  depositions  would  explain 
the  conduct  of  Stewart  and  his  associates 
and  give  the  names  of  the  Indians,  their 
characters  and  the  tribe  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belonged.  These  depositions 
would  show  conclusively  who  svere  fi'iends 
and  who  vievefoes. 

Why  were  these  suppressed? 

If  Stewart  and  his  associates  were  guilty 
of  shedding  innocent  blood,  why  delay 
their  arrest  till  1771. 
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VI. 

“The  Pamphlet”— Franklin’s. 

From  what  has  been  published  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  “Narrative  of  the 
late  Massacres”  is  a tissue  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  distortion  of  facts  fmm  be- 
ginning to  end.  Proud  thus  speaks  of  it 
in  his  History  of  Pennsjlvania,  ii,  328. 

“It  was  printed  while  the  Insurgents 
were  preparing  to  advance  towards  Phila- 
delphia or  on  thrir  way  thither;  it  ap- 
peared to  have  some  effect  in  preventing 
the  threatened  consequences  by  exciting 
an  exertion  of  endeavors  in  the  citizens 
for  that  purpose,  and  being  a relation  of 
real  facts,  though  writ  in  a hurry,  it  was 
never  answered  or  contradicted.’’  Thus 
the  cause  or  its  publication  is  candidly 
given. 

That  it  was  never  answered,  because 
neither  the  name  of  the  writer,  publisher 
nor  printer  was  given. 

The  pamphlet  says  57  men  destroyed 
Conestoga.  How  could  the  writer  learn 
the  precise  number  in  so  short  a time  after 
the  transaction  ? Who  could  count  them  ? 
This  statement  alone  invalidates  all  that 
is  contained  In  the  pamphlet. 


‘‘CotJXOiL  IN  Phila.,  Oct.  15,  1714. 

Togadheesah  prc6ent.s  a bundle  of 
dressed  deer  skins — a Conestoga  chief — 
and  says:  “Father  the  Old  Queen  is  in 
the  Indian  mound ; the  aged  warriors  are 
dead;  we  are  3 oung  buds  of  the  old  tree; 
we  ne’er  saw  our  Great  Father,  but  we 
shall  keep  up  the  peace  as  long  as  the 
waters  run.  or  the  sun  continues  to  snine. 
Our  chief  Civilit}'  has  told  us  what  you 
said  four  moons  since.  Father,  not  one 
lives  who  ever  saw  our  Great  Father.  We 
are  young  in  council  and  in  war. 

The  young  Chief  Civility  spake  to  the 
same  effect. 

Where  then  was  Shahaes,  the  Indian 
chief  of’  Conestoga,  a Mingoe,  who  at- 
tended the  treaty’ made  with  William  Penn 
in  1701  ? So  much  for  the  real  facts  coo- 
tained  in  the  pamphlet. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
pamphlet  tells  us  that  Shahaes  belonged 
to  a tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  settled  at 
Conestoga  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  thence  called  Conestoga  Indians. 

This  is  contradicted  and  shown  to  be 
untrue  by  the  pamphlet  itself. 


“This  treaty,’’  meaning  the  treaty  at 
Shackamaxon  with  Wm.  Penn,  “has  been 
I since  frequently  renewed  and  the  chain 
brightened.  It  has  never  been  violated  on 
their  part  or  ours  till  now.  As  their  lands 
were  by  degrees  mostly  purchased,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  white  people  began  to 
surround  them  the  proprietor  assigned 
them  lands  on  the  Manor  of  the  Conestoga 
which  they  might  not  part  with.’’ 

The  tribes  were  settled  at  Conestoga 
“on  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  be- 
fore the  landing  of  Wm.  Penn,  yet  the 
proprietor  assigned  them  land  on  the 
Manor  of  Conestoga  as  a residence  after 
the  settlement  of  the  white  people.’’  Both 
cannot  be  true.  When  did  Wm.  Penn 
purchase  the  Manor  of  Conestoga,  for  he 
must  have  purchased  it  before  he  could 
assign  it  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Min- 
goes  ? 

“As  their  lands  were  by  degrees  mostly 
purchased.’’  What  lands  were  these? 
j The  fact  is  the  Mingoes  like  the  Shaw- 
I anese,  possessed  no  land,  they  had  emi- 
grated and  both  lived  in  sufferance  on  the 
lands  at  Conestoga.  It  was  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Schuylkill  and  on  the  Nowassin  or 
Brandywine  that  Wm.  Penn  assigned 
lands  on  the  Manor  of  Conestoga,  after 
the  settlements  of  the  white  people  for  a 
residence. 


The  Pamphlet  (Continued). 

This  introduction  sail  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  gave  it  a credit, 
which  otherwipe  it  never  could  have  ob- 
tained. Dr.  Franklin  would  never  have 
palmed  on  the  public  so  mischievous  a 
publication.  [Wouldn’t  he,?] 

Extract — “Of  these  Shahaes  was  a very 
old  man  having  assisted  at  the  second 
treaty  held  with  them  by  Mr.  Penn, 
in  1701.”  The  words  with  them  means 
the  Conestoga  Indians.  Many  historical 
writers  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
the  treaty  of  1701  was  the  second  treaty. 
The  Great  Treaty,  called  by  the  Indians 
“The  treaty  made  at  his  first  coming,” 
was  the  confirmation  treaty  made  with 
William  Penn  at  Shackamaxon,  when  the 
Shawanesp  chiefs  from  Conestoga  were 
present.  It  was  then  he  promised  his  pro- 
tection. To  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
promise  he  visited  them  in  person  at 
Conestoga  attended  by  many  gentlemen  of 
distinction.  It  was  then  the  second  treaty 
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was  made  wkh  the  Cooestega  Indians, 
prior  to  1701.  It  was  then  that  Wil  iam 
Penn  established  his  claim  to  the  manor 
of  Conestoga.  It  was  then  that  William  ■ 
Penn  declared  that  Conestoga  should  be 
ever  after  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  des- 
titute Indians.  It  was  then  assigned  to 
such  Indians  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill as  a residence,  if  they  chose,  they 
having  sold  their  lands  to  William  Penn. 

See  “Agreement  made  with  the  Conestoga 
Indians  by  William  Penn.” 


Captain  Elder. 

The  most  distinguished  man  who  occu-  ! 
pied  a conspicuous  station  in  Paxtang  was  | 
Capt.  Elder,  eminent  not  only  for  the 
estimable  qualities  of  the  heart,  the  supe- 
rior powers  of  his  mind,  but  the  intrepidity 
of  his  character,  which  rend-^red  him  the  | 
admiration  of  his  friends  and  the  terror  of 


his  foes.  He  was  thought  by  the  Indians 
to  possess  a charmed  life,  for  on  more 


than  one  occasion  when  aim  had  been 


taken  the  ball  by  the  Indians  was  thought 
to  be  turned  aside  by  the  Good  Spirit. 
This  belief  gave  him  an  influence  with  the 
savages  which  tended  to  the  security  of 
the  settlement  at  Paxtang.  History 
points  to  him  at  an  early  period  as  the 
captain  of  the  Provincial  Rangers,  sta- 
tioned occasionally  at  forts,  and  always 
with  his  rifle  prepared  for  action. 

We  behold  him  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  colonel,  exercising  an  important  con- 
trol over  the  Rangers  of  the  frontier 
settlements. 

In  1763  Paxtang  township  extended 
from  the  Swatara  to  the  present  county 
line  of  Northumberland. 

But  when  we  contemplate  Mr.  Elder  as 
a pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration.  Born 
and  educated  in  Edinburg,  the  Athens  of 
Great  Britain,  endowed  with  the  desire  of 
virtuous  enterprise  and  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  his  emigration  to 
the  land  of  Penn,  and  his  residence  at 
Paxtang.  The  settlers,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, were  Irish  [Scotch-Irish]  For 
fif  ty-six  years  he  preached  in  Paxtang. 


A HERO  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  a contemporary  newspaper  of  May 
12,  1847,  we  find  the  following  record: 

“Died,  Sunday  morning  last,  Mr.  George 
Leonard,  an  old  Revolutionary  hero,  in 
the  92nd  year  of  his  age.” 

George  Leonard,  born  in  Lancaster, Sep- 
tember 13,  1755,  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Leonard  ai-d  a grandson  of  John  George 
Leonard  (Lenhart),  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Germany,  landing  at  Philadel- 
phia September  Ist,  1736,  in  the  ship 
“Harle,”  Ralph  Harle,  master,  from  Rot- 
terdam. The  ship’s  list  gives  his  age  as 
21  years.  Of  him  we  have  little  informa- 
tion llis  son.  Philip  Leonard,  resided 
on  the  Old  Factory  Road,  in  Lancaster, 
where  he  died  in  1810  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  left  the  following  children: 

i.  Qearge;  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

ii.  John;  m.  and  had  issue:  John,  who 
became  a physician  ; Eliza  jeth,  Margaret, 
and  Henry,  who  was  an  attorney-at-law. 

in.  Mary,  m.  Moore. 

iv.  Charlotte;  m. -Hoofnagle. 

0.  Elizabeth;  m,  Capt.  J ihn  Henry,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  had:  Charlotte, 
b.  August  20,  1775,  d.  February  2,  1859; 
interred  in  the  Ejiiscopaliai  graveyard, 
Lancaster. 

vi.  Catharine. 

vii.  Susanna. 

viii.  Daniel;  m.,  and  left  issue. 

ix.  Philip;  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

X.  Christian;  m.  and  removed  to  Car- 
lisle, and  had:  William,  Elwarl,  and  a 
daughter  who  married Helfensteia. 

George  Leonard,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution as  follows: 

In  1776  under  Capt.  Hubley,  in  1777 
under  Capt.  Shaffner,  and  the  same  year 
two  tours  under  Capt.  Petrie,  and  Capt. 
George  Francis  in  Col.  Elder’s  battalion 
of  Lancaster  County  Associators.  He 
served  the  same  year  under  Capt.  Wertz 
in  Col.  Ross’  battalion.  In  1778  he  was 
again  in  service,  and  also  in  1780  under 
Capt.  Matthew  McDonald,  who  com- 
manded a Philadelphia  company.  He  re- 
sided at  Lancaster  when  he  enlisted,  and 
on  August  20,  1832,  was  granted  a pension 
by  the  National  Government.  He  was 
placed  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  March  23,  1833.  lu  1845, 
when  Mr.  Rupp  compiled  the  History  of 
Lancaster  County,  he  was  living  in  that 
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city,  and  he  speaks  of  him  on  page  425; 
“He  was  nearly  three  years  in  the  service, 
and  in  several  battles,  namely,  at  Trenton, 
Germantown  and  Princeton.” 

In  1794,  during  the  Whisky  Insurrec- 
tion, he  was  enrolled  under  Captain  John 
Reitzel’s  company.  Lieut.  Col.  Stevenson’s 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Militia,  and 
marched  to  Pittsburgh  with  the  company, 
vrhich  was  mustered  in  November  3,  1794, 
and  discharged  December  12,  the  same 
year. 

When  the  “second  war  for  independ- 
ence” (1812)  arose  he  desired  to  enlist  in 
it,  but  from  physical  disabilities  his  ser- 
vices were  not  accepted.  However,  as  he 
frequentiy  informed  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, he  “put  on  his  surtout”  and  walked 
to  Baltimore,  thinking  thus  to  be  en- 
rolled. He  was  again  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  returned  home. 

His  son  Philip,  however,  enlisted  under 
Captain  Hambright,  December,  1814,  and  ' 
marched  to  Baltimore.  George  Leonard 
married  Elizabeth  Yost  and  had  issue  as  ' 
follows : I 

i.  Jacob;  b.  September  17,  1783;  re-  j 
moved  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

ii.  John  ; m.  a Miss  Freeburn  and  had : 
Elizabeth,  Ann,  and  Catharine. 

iii.  Elizabeth,;  b.  March  20,  1786;  d. 
May  11.  1853.  She  married  Michael  Kline, 
b.  April  25,  1782;  d.  June  6,  1827, and  had 
issue: 

1.  3Iargaret ; d.  in  infancy.  , 

2 Ann- Mary  ; b.  December  24, 1810;  ! 

d.  March  10,  1877 ; m.  February  1st, 
1829,  James  H.  Coggsdall,  of  Ca- 
naan, Connecticut,  and  they  had: 
Elizabeth,  Mary  A.  and  Frances. 

iv.  Philip  ; d.  at  Altoona  November  14, 

1864,  aged  70  years;  three  of  his  sons  and 
a son-in-law  were  in  the  Union  army  in 
the'  late  civil  war.  | 

V.  Mary ; b.  December  31,  1792;  d. 
1881;  m James  Lyons  and  removed  to  i 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania.  They  had  issue:  ] 

1.  Rebecca,  J ; m.  and  lived  at  Fort 
Benton,  Montana. 

2.  VJunlotte ; m.  Bartholomew, 

re^ioiog  in  Sunbury. 

3.  Harr  iet ; m.  Brosius. 

4.  Mary 

5.  Elizabeth;  m.  Charles  Beck,  of 
Sunbury. 

6.  George;  iving  at  Sunbury,  aged 
78 


7 Edward;  d.  in  1852 
8.  John;  residing  in  Sunbury. 

9 William  ; residing  in  Sunbury. 
vi  Oharlotte ; m.  Samuel  Granger,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  for  many'  years 
was  Assistant  Matron  at  the  House  of 
Refuge  in  Philadelphia. 

Michnel  Kiine,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Leonard,  daughter  of  John  Leonard,  was  a 
son  of  .lohn  Michael  Kline,  born  August 
4, 1744,  came  to  America,  landing  at  Phil- 
adelphia September  30,  1774.  He  was 
born  at  Sandbeimer, Germany.  He  married 
Ann  Maria  Gundaker  on  July  4,  1776. 
John  Michael  subscribed  to  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  November  3,  1778,  as  did  also 
his  father-in-law,  Michael  Gundaker. 
Mary  Kline,  daughter  of  Michael 
Kline  and  Elizabeth  Leonard,  married 
James  H.  Coggsdall,  and  had  issue: 
Elizabeth,  married  and  residing  in  Patter- 
son, New  Jersey;  Mary  A,  married  and 
residing  in  the  same  place,  and  Frances 
M.,  married;  and,  of  whose  children  liv- 
ing, is  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  whose 
membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  is  derived  in  right 
of  descent  from  George  Leonard,  private 
in  the  militia  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Line  during  the  struggle  for  independence. 

S M.  S. 


From  tlie  Harrisburg  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Thursday,  April  19,  i894.] 

A HISTORIC  SPOT 

Becomes  the  Propert.v  of  tUe  Daugli- 
ters  of  tHe  American  Revolution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the 
time  when  our  country  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy is  the  old  Block  House  in  Pitts- 
burg, a redoubt  on  ground  which  was  once 
a part  of  old  Fort  Duquesne.  It  has  been 
a portion  of  the  great  landed  estate  of 
Mrs.  Col.  Schenley,  of  London,  England 
(whose  name  has  become  the  synonym  of 
large-hearted  liberality  in  view  of  her 
magnificent  gift  of  a park  to  Pittsburg, 
and  her  recent  contribution  of  $10,000  to 
the  park  of  Allegheny).  Mrs.  Schenley 
has  just  presented  the  old  Block  House, 
together  with  a lot  of  ground  100  feet  by 
90  surrounding  it,  to  the  Pittsburg  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  formal  transfer  of  the 
celebrated  property  was  made  at  a Chapter 
meeting  on  Saturday  last  at  the  residence 
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of  Mrs.  O.  D.  Thompson,  Western  avenue, 
Allegheny. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  and 
very  enthusiastic,  as  was  natural  consider- 
ing the  great  value, historic  and  otherwise, 
of  the  gift,  and  the  proud  position  in 
which  its  acquisition  places  the  Pittsburg 
Chapter.  In  order  to  receive  the  property, 
it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  Chapter 
as  a chartered  society.  This  was  done 
under  the  name  of  the  “Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  Allegheny 
County.” 

The  Pittsburg  Leader^  in  its  issue  of 
April  15th,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  appropriate  and  interesting  cere- 
monies : 

Col.  W.  A.  nerion,  Mrs.  Schenley’s 
agent  and  representative,  made  the  presen- 
tation speech,  which  was  as  follows: 

Madam,  the  President,  and  the  Ladies  of 
the  Pittsburg  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution : It  is  a pleasant 
duty  which  I am  called  upon  to  perlorm 
as  the  business  representative  of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  8chenley  to  present  on  her  behalf 
to  your  Association,  the  deed  to  a plot  of 
ground  in  the  First  ward,  city  of  Pitts- 
burg. In  size  it  is  90x100  feet,  with  a 
passageway  20  feet  wide  running  from 
Penn  avenue  to  the  property  in  question. 

This  ground  was  once  part  of  old  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  on  it  still  remains  a re- 
doubt, commonly  known  as  the  old  Block 
House.  You  are  to  preserve  and  keep  this 
relic  of  a by-gone  past,  and  to  gather  and 
preserve  all  obtainable  history  and  tradi- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  and  to  make  it  the  re- 
ceptacle of  relics  bearing  on  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  period  of  its  existence. 
In  presenting  you  with  this  deed,  I am 
strongly  tempted  to  enlarge  on  the  wealth 
of  incident  at  my  disposal,  regarding  the 
stirring  times  that  gave  occasion  for  the 
building  of  Fort  Duquesne,  but  I cannot 
do  so  without  telling  you  what  has  already 
been  so  charmingly  and  fascinatingly  told 
by  a member  of  your  society.  Miss  Hard- 
ing, in  a paper  before  the  National  Con- 
gress of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

I will,  therefore,  make  this  presentation 
as  brief  as  possible,  and  leave  the  ladies 
of  your  society,  who  have  the  history  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  at  their  finger  ends, 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  chivalrous  French- 


men, cruel,  crafty  Indiaus,  cour-tgeuus 
British  and  intrepid  colonists. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  old  land-mark,rich 
in  historic  associations  of  more  than  a cen- 
tury ago,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who,  by  birth,  tradition  and  senti- 
ment, are  particularly  fitted  to  receive  and 
preserve  it,  and  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  the  days  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  after- 
wards by  the  British  and  colonial  troops. 
In  making  you  the  custodians  of  this  val- 
uable properly  and  historic  relic,  the  gen- 
erous donor  asks  no  guarantee  from  you, 
except  what  is  called  for  in  the  deed.  She 
knows  full  well  that  the  earnest  patriotism 
which  has  always  characterized  the  women 
of  America,  and  particularly  the  women 
of  Pittsburg,  can  be  depended  on  to  act 
with  the  living  present,  and  cherish  the 
memories  of  the  dead  past. 

Miss  Matilda  Denny,  the  president  of 
the  newly  chartered  society,  responding 
in  filling  words, and  with  a gentle  dignity 
of  manner  received  the  gift  in  the  name  of 
the  society.  She  said  in  part:  “In  re- 
ceiving the  deed  of  the  Block  House 
property  in  the  name  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  of 
Allegheny  county,  I can  find  no  words 
adequate  to  express  our  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Schenley  and  to  you,  the 
medium  through  which  she  conveys  this 
gift,  as  a renewed  proof  of  her  liberal 
generosity.  When  one  looks  at  the  100 
feet  by  90,  as  delineated  on  the  map  be- 
fore us,  and  remembers  the  tumble-down 
Block  House,  with  its  surroundings  of 
shabby  tenements,  it  may  not  seem  a very 
valuable  gift.  And  it  a visit  is  made  to 
that  historic  spot  and  the  entrance  from 
Penn  avenue  of  another  90  feet  by  20 
added  in  its  present  condition,  the  verdict 
might  still  be  ‘no  such  great  things,  after 
all.  ’ Indeed  some  might  fear  that  it 
would  prove  an  elephant  on  our  hands. 
But  we  know  of  what  we  speak  when  we 
say  that  this  gift  represents  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars.  The  lowest 
estimate  would  be  $50,000.  That  cer- 
tainly is  a noble  gift,  a gift  that  calls  for 
gratitude,  not  only  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
the  people  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
county,  but  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  relics  of  our  early  history. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  on  our  roll  the 
name  of  Mary  E.  Schenley.  This  says  to 
us  that  although  Mrs.  Schenley  left  her 
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native  land  very  early  in  life  and  cast  her 
lot  wiih  those  who  were  once  our  enenoies, 
yet  she  still  remains  loyal  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  the  gift  of  the  ground  where 
once  stood  a British  fort  to  the  descendants 
of  those  who  fought  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  proves  to  us  that 
time  and  absence  have  not  alienated  her 
affections.  Her  magnificent  gift  of  the 
part  to  Pittsburg  and  her  contribution  of 
$10,000  to  the  park  in  Allegheny  shows 
how  she  holds  the  interests  of  our  two 
cities  in  her  heart.  While  in  those  broad 
acres  her  memory  will  always  be  kept 
fresh  and  green,  we  will  make  her  gift  to 
us  a liitle  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a busy, 
crowded  city,  not  only  as  a memorial  in 
honor  of  our  patriots  and  pioneers,  but  to 
the  honor  of  her  who,  although  long  a resi- 
dent of  England,  shows  in  this  noble  way 
that  she  is  proud  of  her  descent  from 
American  patriots.  This  gift  will  also  be 
the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Chapter.  The  Pittsburg  Chap- 
ter of  the  D.  A.  R.  was  but  a part  of  a 
whole  and  not  qualified  to  hold  property. 
In  order  to  accept  this  gift  we  were  obliged 
to  get  a charter  from  the  State. 

Now  that  we  are  a chartered  organiza- 
tion, we  find  that  we  are  entitled  to  many 
privileges,  some  of  them  desirable  and 
others  quite  the  reverse.  The  privilege  of 
paying  taxes  is  one.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  society  of  the  D.  A.  R.  is 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
those  who  fought  and  bled  and  died  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  of  ‘no  taxation  with- 
out representation,’ therefore  we  hope  to 
induce  the  city  fathers  to  release  us  from 
that  obligation.  ” 

Miss  Denny’s  address,  particularly  the 
“taxation  without  representation’ ’.hit,  was 
warmly  received. 

Mrs.  Hogg,  the  State  Regent  of  the  D. 
A.  R.,  then  made  a short  address  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  do  not  wish  to  take  from  the  limited 
time  one  afternoon  allows  for  all  the  work 
which  is  laid  down  on  to-day’s  pro- 
gramme, but  I must  in  a few  words  ex- 
press my  gratification  at  the  happy  issue 
of  almost  two  years’  effort  and  labor  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  this 
Chapter.  When  in  June,  1892,  we  heard 
the  letter  from  Mrs.  Schenley  read,  in 
which  she  made  the  promise  to  us  of  the 
gift  of  ‘the  Old  Block  House  with  some 


ground  to  surround  it,’  we  did  not 
imagine  the  difficulties  which  would 
lie  in  oar  path  before  the  gift  could  be 
received.  But  at  last  the  many  obstacles 
have  been  removed,  and  the  deed  is  now 
the  property  of  the  chartered  organization 
of  the  ‘Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Allegheny  County. ’ I most 
heartily  congratulate  the  Pittsburg  Chap- 
ter (the  Chapter  which  I had  the  pleasure 
to  organize)  on  holding  within  its  limits 
the  first  historic  ground  possessed  by  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  There  is  much  to 
do  before  our  labors  are  ended,  but  with 
willing  hands  and  brave  hearts  I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  fear. 

“Remembering  always  that  we  are 
working  not  for  ourselves — not  for  this 
generation,  which  must  soon  be  of  the 
past,  but  for  posterity — for  the  ‘Daugh- 
ters’— Daughters  who  we  hope  will  con- 
tinue a society  as  long  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  shall  wave  over  our  National 
Capitol.” 

This  closed  the  special  ceremonies  of 
the  day,  at  least  those  understood  to  be  on 
the  programme,  but  there  followed  a 
pleasant  little  incident  that  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  occa‘-ion.  It  was 
the  presentation  by  the  Pittsburg  Chapter 
of  a handsome  vase  to  Mrs.  Hogg,  who  is 
regent  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
through  whose  efforts  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  admitting  to 
membership  in  the  society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  “only 
those  who  can  claim  lineal  descent  from 
an  ancestor  who  helped  to  achieve  Amer- 
ican independence.  ” The  vase  is  of  very 
exquisite  design  and  workmanship,  the 
inscription  of  which,  gotten  up  by  Miss 
Harding,  was  as  follows: 

Julia  Katherine  Hogg 
Author  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Amendment. 

From 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
of  the 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
In  Grateful  Recognition  of  Her  Services 
To  the 

National  Society 
on  February  23rd,  1894:, 

In  the  Cause  of  Lineal  Descent, 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Thompson  made  a charm- 
ing little  presentation  speech.  It  was 
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made  enlirtly  without  notes  and  was  so 
prettily  and  earnestly  delivered  that  it 
seemed  entirely  spontaneous.  What  she 
said  was  about  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hogg — Very  great  is  my  privilege, 
very  sincere  my  pleasure,  in  being  deputed 
to  bear  yon,  in  behalf  of  the  Pittsburg 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  this  testimonial  of  our  high 
regard  of  the  noble  service  you  have  ren- 
dered, not  for  this  task  alone,  not  alone  for  i 
the  Slate  which  honors  you  as  her  Regent, 
but  for  the  future  greatness  and  orosperity 
of  the  whole  national  society.  It  is  our 
great  desire  that  this  token  may  convey  to 
you  eloquent  explanation  of  that  which 
our  hearts  would  say ; that  it  may  tell  of 
our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  untiring 
energy,  zealous  loyally,  dignified  bearing  ■ 
which  have  ever  accompanied  your  efforts, 
n >w  successfully  crowned  in  so  amending 
our  constitution  that  we  are  to-day 
Daughters,  truly  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mrs.  Hogg  had  been  kept  in  complete 
ignorance  of  this  testimony  of  the  appre 
elation  of  her  earnest  work  She  was  so 
overcome  with  surprise  that  she  couM 
only  utter  a few  feeling  words  of  thanks, 
which  she  did,,  however,  with  dignity  and 
the  good  taste  that  always  charactenzis 
her.  Altogether  the  meeiing  was  one  long 
to  be  remembered  by  every  one  present 
and  one  which  will  ever  stand  out  as  ot 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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The  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.— In  reply  to  “S.  H ,”  ot  Pittsburgh, 
we  would  state  that  the  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  is  the  legitimate  asso- 
ciation ; the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  being  a bogus  organization 
gotten  up  by  McDowell,  the  labor  agitator, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  Revo- 
lutionary ancestry — and  he  succeeded. 


The  “Historical  Journal,”  edited  by 
John  P.  Megiuness,  has  appeared  in  a 
quarterly  of  great  value  and  interest.  Al- 
though devoted  principally  to  the  local 


history,  biography,  and  genealogy  of 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  it  cer,aioly 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  1 iver  of 
Pennsylvania  history  wheresoever  dis- 
persed. Mr.  Meginness  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  initial  number  of  his  quai- 
terly.  The  m 'St  entertaining  and  valu- 
able articles  are  those  relating  to  “The 
Great  Island”  in  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  which  for  a century  and  a 
half  has  been  a historic  land-mark,  ‘ Tne 
Marriage  Record  of  ilie  Rc-v.  James  L nn,” 
with  the  initial  chapter  of  the  “History  of 
the  Hepburn  Family.”  His  nous  are  all 
exceedinely  interesting,  and  we  bespeak 
for  the  “Historical  Journal”  a future  of 
success,  which  it  so  well  deserves.  Mr. 
Meginness  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
faithful  historians  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth, and  his  History  of  the  West 
Branch  Videv  is  a monument  of  his  in- 
dustry and  research ; while  a number  of 
other  volumes  from  his  pen  have  made 
his  name  known,  not  only  to  interior 
Pennsylvania,  bit  to  every  section  of  the 
Uni  m.  He  has  done  much  to  preserve 
local  and  famdy  history,  and  we  commend 
I he  “Historical  .lournal”  to  every  Penn- 
sylvania lover  thereof. 


“When  There’s  a Will.”  etc — An 
interior  Pennsylvania  newspaper,  in  com- 
meniing  very  tavorab  y on  the  value  and 
interest  of  Notes  and  Queries,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  1'elegraph  for  a 
period  of  about  fifteen  years,  makes  the 
statement  that  the  editor  being  S ate  Li- 
brarian has  had  advantages  which  no  one 
else  could  possess.  Our  editorial  friend  is 
very  much  mistaken,  for  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  from 
time  to  time  have  not  been  dug  out  from 
the  musty  documents  of  the  rttate  L brary, 
but  have  been  secured  through  research 
among  the  various  county  records  of  the 
Slate,  from  the  wills,  deeds,  administra- 
tion accounts  and  assessment  lists.  In 
addition,  old  graveyards  have  been  visited, 
church  records  have  been  unearthed,  and 
these  have  been  a re.search  of  much  time 
and  labor.  For  forty  years  the  editor  of 
Notes  and  Queries  has  gathered  up  a li- 
brary relating  to  the  history,  genealogy 
and  biography  of  the  State,  which  is  not 
excelled  by  any  private  library  or,  even 
possibly,  by  any  pub  ic  one,  for  weal  h of 
material  relating  to  the  State’s  hisiory. 
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Onr  editorial  friend  should  give  Notes  and 
Queries  proper  credit  for  hard  and  lahon 
OU8  work.  The  editor  hopes  that  in  time 
the  valuable  data  which  appears  weekly 
will  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  people 
ot  his  native  State.  Historic  material 
does  not  come  to  any  one  without  perse- 
vering research,  although  we  claim  no 
extraordinary  credit  for  the  work  that  has 
been  dore;  others  have  had  the  same 
chance  we  have  hid,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  any  one  to  be  a State  Librarian  to 
be  able  to  gather  up  material  for  history, 
biography  and  genealogy. 


THE  GEHR  ESTATE  CONTEST. 


In  1882  Baltzer  Gehr,  of  Crawford 
county,  was  100  yean  old  on  the  3d  of 
April.  His  neighbors  determined  to  give 
him  a reception.  At  the  request  of  Col. 
Frank  Mantor,  the  editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  who  was  then  making  researches 
among  the  court  records  at  Lancaster, 
wrote  a paper  which  was  read  at  the  pic- 
nic on  Conneaut  Lake,  in  June  of 
that  year,  which  surprised  every  one,  and 
wis  favorably  eommented  upon  by  the 
Crawford  county  papers,  from  the  tact 
that  the  historic  data  was  obtained  solely 
from  the  wills,  the  deeds  and  administra- 
tion accounts  at  Lancaster.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Gehr  family  themselves  they 
first  learned  that  they  were  connected 
with  old  Baltzer  Gehr,  of  Berks  county.in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Ab'mt  this 
time  Kitty  Gehr,a  well  known  old  woman 
of  Berks  county,  die  i.  leaving  a large 
estate.  Her  Berks  county  heirs  were  about 
claiming  the  property  when  Baltzer  G.hr 
and  his  descendants,  who  were  next  of 
kin,  claimed  the  estate,  and,  after  a pro- 
tracted litigation,  won  their  suit.  Many 
of  these  persons  have  died,  but  at  last  the 
contest  has  been  ended.  Judge  Ermen- 
trout  last  week  decreeing  that  the  awards 
be  properly  made  to  the  heirs, among  them 
being  the  heirs  of  Baltzer  Gehr,  of  Craw- 
ford county.  The  whole.case  is  an  inter- 
esting one  from  beginning  to  end,  and, 
although  it  was  through  Notes  and  Queries 
that  the  Crawford  county  branch  of  the 
family  obtained  ’he  necessary  knowledge 
to  substantiate  their  claim,  not  one  of 
them  has  had  the  generosity  to  send  a fee 
to  the  editor. 


MARY  VVYKOEF  PACKER, 

Wife  of  William  Fislier  Packer,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  1858-1861. 


Mary  Wykoff  Vanderbelt,  daughter  of 
Peter  W.  Vanderbelt,  wus  born  March  16, 
1812,  in  the  city  of  Williamsport.  Het  an- 
cestors were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
West  Branch  Valley,  she  being  a grand- 
daughter of  Michael  Ross,  founder  of  that 
city.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1829,  she 
married  William  F Packer.  In  the  early 
days  of  Mrs.  Packer  she  was  a woman 
admired  in  social  circles,  her  gentle  na- 
ture and  bright  conversation  winning  her 
friends;  her  early  cultivation  fitting  her 
for  the  high  position  she  was  destined  to 
fill  as  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  Executive 
Vlansion  at  Harrisburg.  Bound  in  marital 
bonds  to  one  so  distinguished  in  public 
life,  and  possessing  the  qualities  to  ably 
perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
wife  of  one  so  noted  as  was  Governor 
Packer,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should 
have  achieved  a State  reputation  as  a 
hostess  and  a lady  of  splendid  acquire- 
ments. She  outlived  nearly  all  the  friends 
of  her  early  womanhood,  to  whom  her 
mind  often  reverted  in  late  years,  recalling 
some  happy  incidents  of  the  long  past. 
She  was  the  mother  of  ten  children — five 
sons  and  five  daughters — four  of  whom 
survive  her;  Boyd  C.  Packer,  of  Luck 
Haven;  Mrs.  Elisha  Allis,  Easton;  Mrs. 
John  A.  Woodward,  of  Howard,  and  Mrs. 
Edie  B.  Eeles,  of  Binghampton,  New 
York.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Packer 
Clark,  died  on  the  3d  of  April  last,  and 
this  shock,  it  seems,  was  too  much  for  the 
advanced  years  of  the  mother,  and  nature 
succumbed. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  in  connection  with 
these  comments,  to  refer  to  the  husband  of 
1 his  venerated  lady.  William  F.  Packer 
was  born  in  Centre  county,  April  2,  1807, 
and  at  the  age  of  13  began  learning  the 
printer’s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Public 
Inquirer.  Sunbury,  subsequently  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeshio  m the  Patriot 
office,  Bellefonte,  afterwards  serving  as 
journeyman  in  the  Pennsylvania  Intdli- 
gencer,  Harrisburg,  of  which  Hon.  Simon 
Cameron  was  one  of  the  proprietors.  He 
studied  law  in  Williamsport,  under  Jo- 
seph B.  Anthony,  but  was  never  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1827  he  is  found  the  owner 
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of  an  interest  in  the  Lycoming  Gazette. 
In  1832  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  West  Branch  canal,  and  was  subse- 
quently one  of  the  three  canal  commis- 
sioners of  the  State.  In  1842  Governor 
Porter  appointed  him  Auditor  General, 
and  in  1846  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  re-elected  and  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House.  He  was  also  a delegate  to  the 
Baltimore  convention  in  1835,  which  nom- 
inated Martin  Van  Buren  for  President, 
and  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  in  1856 
which  nominated  James  Buchanan.  He 
was  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  administration  was  pronounced 
conservative,  able,  and  marked  by  com- 
mendable foresittht.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Williamsport,  September  27,  1870 
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Stink. — Abraham  Siioe,  of  Bethel 
township.  Dauphin,  now  Lebanon 
county,  d.  in  May,  1807,  his  wife  having 
previously  deceased.  His  children  were 
as  follows : 
i.  Abraham, 
ii  Jacob 
Hi.  Philip 
iv.  Daniel. 

V.  Magdalena ; m.  — Young. 

®,  Catharine ; m.  Fieman. 

vi.  Margaret  ; m.  Latcher. 

vii  Christina  ; Gosserl. 

viii  Elizabeth  ; m.  Felty. 

ix.  Susanna;  m.  Stroh. 

X.  Isaac ; d.  prior  to  1806,  had  Isaac 
and  Maria. 

xi.  Ann- Maria ; d.  prior  to  1806;  m. 
George  Euber,  and  left  three  children. 
xii  Henry, 
xiii.  George. 


SoHWEYEE  [SchwoyerJ.  — Nicholas 
Schweyer,  Senior,  of  Maxaiawney  town- 
ship, Berks  county,  d.  in  September,  1802, 
leaving  a wife,  Catharine,  and  children  as 
follows: 
i George, 
ii.  Jacob, 
ii.  Peter, 
iv.  Christ  ian. 

v Nicholas;  m and  had  Nichelas. 

vi  Henry. 

vii.  Elizabeth;  m.  Valentine  Miller. 


viii.  Barbara;  d.  prior  to  1799;  m.  

Shoemaker. 

[Nicholas  Schwoyer  came  to  America, 
sailing  from  Rotterdam,  in  July,  1752, 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  October  4,  1752, 
from  the  ship  Neptune.  He  located  at  or 
near  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  were  he 
died  in  the  year  referred  to.] 


Tax  Return  for  Substitutes. 

[We  are  not  certain  as  to  the  location  or 
township  in  Lancaster  county,  where  the 
following  persons  lived.  They  were  evi- 
dently non-associators,  at  least  the  major- 
ity of  them.  The  list  is  valuable  as  it 
gives  many  names  whose  descendants  are 
prominent  people  of  this  and  other  States. 
—8  ] 

A return  of  the  persons  assessed  in  my 
district  who  have  not  paid  their  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  for  finding  two  substitutes 
for  my  company,  as  required  by  law : 


£ s d. 

Philip  Brussel 16  . . . 

John  Burk 7 10  . . 

Daniel  Blattenberger 2 7 6 

Gottleib  Blemler 2 7 6 

Nicholas  Barihomus 3 7 6 

Miehael  Crawford 3 7 6 

John  Derwichler 2 7 6 

Gottleib  Fetter 5 17  6 

Daniel  Fetter 23  2 6 

George  Geiger 5 ..  .. 

John  Geisler 2 7 6 

Adam  Her-hberger 8 7 6 

Richard  Henry 14  8 9 

Joseph  Huber 5 ..  .. 

Henry  Haine 8 10  9 

Christopher  Hansel 4 . . . . 

Henry  Hook 13  7 6 

John  Hambleton 2 . . . . 

Valentine  Hoffman 10  9 3 

Conrad  Jost 3 7 6 

Geortie  Kribs 3 7 6 

George  Kryder 6 ..  . 

John  Kellar 6 . . . . 

Casper  Lorentz 2 7 6 

Stephen  Lutz 5 ..  .. 

Balser  Lous 4 5 0 

Philip  Leonard 12  10  .. 

John  Maurer 12  10  .. 

John  McCi'utry  (or  McConkj).  3 . . . . 

George  Marquart 2 7 6 

George  Meni  z 6 . . 

Adam  Paul 2 7 6 

Rb  zor  Kraft 2 7 6 
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Jacob  Sbuler 3 . . . 

Henry  Stout 110.. 

John  Stone 59  12  G 

Caf'per  Tribble 2 7 6 

George  Yuun^' 4 5 . . 

Freemen. 

William  Barton IG  . . . . 

John  Lutz 6 10  . . 

Michael  O-car  (or  Oxer) 8 7 6 

John  Shaffuer 10  1 . . 

Henry  Lui  z 6 10.. 

Peter  Maurer 9 1 3 

Jacob  Marks 4 14  . . 

David  Pine 10  7 G 

In  the  Country. 

Valentine  Boetler 35  . . .. 

Daniel  Erieman 45  . . . . 

Henry  Herr 75  ..  .. 

Abraham  Htri 63  . . .. 

John  Hoffstel  ter 53  13  6 

John  Swenk 12  10  .. 

John  Shank,  jun’r 28  10  . . 

Henry  Krider Ill  7 .. 

Christian  Herr  12  . . . . 

Richard  Johnson 11  ..  .. 

And,  Heyur 3 10  . . 


Signed  this  22d  June,  1780. 

John  Ewing,  Captain. 
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In  a lec.er  of  Matthias  Barton,  of  Lan- 
caster, of  August  20,  1805,  to  Benj.  Smith 
Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  stated:  “The 
canvasback  duck  has  been  killed  at  Colum- 
bia (on  the  Susquehanna)  by  Mr.  R.,  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  L.,  a clergyman,  and 
others,  who  all  pronounce  it  to  be  the  real 
canvasback.  These  birds  have  been  killed 
at  and  above  Columbia  before.’’ 

William  Barton,  of  Lancaster,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  same  of  September  2,  1800, 
writes:  ‘ The  learned  Dr.  Muhlenberg  (of 
that  borough)  was  the  first  person  who 
brought  the  plant  called  St.  John's  Wort 
(Hypericum  perforatum)  into  general  use 
as  a remedy  tor  di'irrhoea,  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  * * * * More  than  twenty 
years  ago  he  used  it  as  a specific  for  dysen- 
teries and  other  diseases  to  which  children 
are  liable  in  summer  time.’’ 

“Died  in  Philadtlphia,  January  11,  1809, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Mat- 
thias Barton.  Esq  , of  Lancaster.  He  was 


a son  of  the  Rev’d.  Mr.  Tnomas  Brrton, 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  in  Lancaster.  Mr.  Bar  ■ 
ton,  the  father,  died  in  New  York,  in 
1780.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  founa- 
era  of  the  ‘Juliana  Library  Company,’  at 
Lancaster,  and  cultivated,  with  considera- 
ble success,  some  of  the  branches  of  nat- 
ural history,  at  a lime  when  these  studies 
were  almost  entirely  neglected  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  formed  a considerable  collec- 
tion of  the  mineral  productions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Matthias  Barton  was  for  eleven 
years  a member  of  the  Legislature— eight 
years  in  the  House  and  three  in  the  Sen- 
ate.’’— Philadelphia  MediealJ ournal.  May 
1806. 

Daring  the  years  from  1785  to  1796 
Andre  Michaux,  the  famous  botanist, 
traveled  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  kept  a “Journal,”  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken: 

“1789.  Le  18  .Julliet,  passe  par  Little 
York,  assez  jolie  ville  sit,  a 59  miles  de 
Fredericktown.”  He  states  that  the  in - 
haVntanls  were  laborious  and  industrious. 
He  then  records  that  after  journeying  on 
foot  he  arrived  on  “19  .Julliet  at  Lancaster, 
a petite  ville  de  Pennsylvania,  Lenplee 
d’  Allemands”  and  left  on  the  20lh  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  August 
4.  In  1793,  on  July  17,  he  passed 
through  Lancaster  on  his  way  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Lancaster  was  thus  favored  with 
visits  on  July  19,  1789,  and  July  17,  1793, 
by  a botanist  whose  name  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  North  American  plants 
are  studied  or  cultivated. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  members 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
shows  the  following  Lancaster  countians 
as  having  been  members  of  that  celebrated 
association: 

James  Wright,  Lancaster  county,  May 
18,  1768 

Rev  Thomas  Barton,  Lancaster,  March 
8,  1768;  died  May  2.5,  1780,  mt  50. 

Edwari  Shippen,  Lancaster,  March  8, 
1768. 

William  Henry,  Lancaster  county, 
March  27,  1767;  died  December  15,  1786, 
let  58. 

.James  Webb,  April  8,  1768. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Muhlenburg,  January  22, 
1785;  died  June  24,  1817,  lei  61. 

John  W.  Kittera,  .January  18,  1793; 
died  June  8,  1801,  let  48. 
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Charles  Smith,  January  18,  1805;  died 
March  5,  1836,  set  72. 

Samuel  S.  Haldeman,  of  Chickies,  Lan- 
caster county,  April  17,184:4;  died  Sep- 
tember 10,  1880,  set  68. 

James  Buchanan  (President  of  the 
United  States),  January  16,  1846;  died 
June  1,  1868,  set  75. 

Rev.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  October 
21.  1864;  residing  at  Easton. 

In  January,  1776,  the  Prince  El  ward 
Academy,  in  Virginia,  was  opened  for 
students  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  rector.  This  institution  in  May, 
1777,  became  Hamoden-Sidney  College. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  was  a native  of 
Lancaster  county. 

The  foll''wiDg  excerpts  are  from  the 
Lancaster  Journal: 

The  issue  of  July  8,  1796,  announces 
that  “the  new  engine  made  for  the  Sun 
fire  company  by  Peter  Getz  is  tally  com- 
pleted and  is  esteemed  by  gentlemen  of 
mechanical  ability  to  be  as  complete  a 
piece  of  workmanship  as  any  of  the  kind 
in  America,  throwing  the  water  with 
great  force  and  effect.”  [Peter  Getz  de- 
signed the  die  of  the  original  Washington 
cent  of  1791.]  The  same  issue  announces 
the  death  of  David  Rittenhouse  in  Phila- 
delphia on  June  26. 

The  Journal  of  the  year  1798  announces 
a legalized  lottery  scheme  to  raise  money, 
$20,000,to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  paving  the  streets  of  Lancaster, 

November  27,  1797,  it  is  stated,  that 
Soudersburg  was  given  its  name.and  Ham- 
ilton & Co.  issued  the  first  number  of  their 
German  paper.  Landman’s  Wochenblatt, 
on  February  27,  1798. 

January  15,  1796,  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancas- 
ter turnpike  and  the  rates  of  toll  as  fol- 
lows: For  a sulky,  chaise  or  cart,  with  one 
horse  and  two  wheels,  whole  distance  75 
cents;  same  four  wheels  and  two  horses, 
SI  57;  same  foui  horses,  $2  29;  cart  or 
wagon,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  four 
inches  and  from  two  to  six  horses,  from 
$1  55  to  $4  64. 

The  Maryland  Journal  of  Aug.  20, 
1773,  announces  that  “Francis  Sanderson, 
coppersmith,  from  Lancaster,  living  on 
Jay  street”  (Baltimore)  “makes  and  sells 
all  sorts  of  copper  ware,”  and  “carries  on 
his  business  in  Lancaster  as  usual.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Aug.  2, 


1759,  contains  an  advertisement  of  Peter 
Grubb,  stating  that  “Valentine  Bullard, an 
Irish  servant- man  about  25  years  of  age, 
wears  his  own  hair”  (!)  had  ran  away  and 
a reward  of  forty  shillings  is  offered  for 
his  capture  and  return. 

The  design  for  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States,  made  in  1776,  was  drawn 
by  William  Barton,  of  Lancaster,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barton. 
His  mother  was  Esther  Rittenhouse.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Lancaster  Bar,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  in  1779.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Temple  in  London  under  the 
patronage  of  Hon.  Thomas  Penn. 

Alexander  Wilson,  the  distinguished 
ornithologist,  visited  Lancaster,  on  foot, 
while  engaged  in  compiling  his  book 
which  marked  an  era  in  that  branch  of 
science.  In  a letter  under  date  of  Feb. 
22,  1812,  he  narrates  his  visit  to  Lancas- 
ter and  among  other  things  says,  “the 
Governor  (Simon  Snyder)  received  me 
with  civility  and  passed  some  good  na- 
tured  compliments  on  my  volumes  and 
added  his  name  to  my  list.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Ohronide  of  March 
29,  1773,  states  “On Tuesday,  the  23d  ult., 
was  married  at  Manheim,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  Mr.  William  Old,  junior,  of 
Speedwell  Forge,  ironmaster,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Steigel,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Henry  William  Steigel,  proprietor  of 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Manufactory.” 
From  an  advertisement  in  the  same  issue, 
the  glass  manufactory  in  question  appears 
to  have  been  established  and  operated  by 
a lottery  under  the  caption  of  the  “Pettie's 
Island  Lottery  for  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Manufactory.  ” 

The  Pennsylvania  Ohronide  for  May  31  — 
June  7,  1773,  says:  “On  Friday  the  28th 
ult.,  died  at  Lancaster,  in  the  40th  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs.  Ann  Rcss,  wife  of  George 
Ross,  esquire,  attornev-at-law,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
that  county  ” She  was  buried  on  the 
Sunday  following  in  St.  James’  church 
yard.  Rev.  Barton  delivering  the  sermon 
from  Psalm  XXIV  :4 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  March  17, 
1773,  contains  a list  of  premiums  awarded 
for  raising  cocoons  and  reeling  the  best 
silk  (in  Pennsylvania)  for  1772,  the  same 
having  been  given  by  the  “Managers  of 
the  Contributions  for  Promoting  Silk  Cul- 
ture.” Among  others  are  the  following 
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from  Lancaster  county : “Widow  Stoner, 
72,800  cocoons.  £15;  Casper  Farhney,  22,- 
845  cocoons,  £3;  Catharine  Steimer.  21,- 
800  cocoons,  £3;  Janies  Wrieht,  17,600 
cocoons,  a silk  reel ; Rebecca  Park,  for  tt^e 
best  sample  of  reeled  silk,  £3;  Joseph 
Ferree,  for  the  second  best  specimen,  £2.” 

S M.  S. 


NOTKS  and  queries. 


Historical,  Blogrraplilcal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CX. 


“Logstown  on  the  Ohio,”  by  Hon. 
Daniel  Agnew,  of  Beaver,  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  History  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Judge  Agnew  is  doing 
good  service  along  that  line,  and  this  last 
brochure  is  in  keeping  with  his  other 
valuable  historic  labors. 


TWO  REVoLUTlONARX  HEROES, 

Colonel  George  Nagel. 

George,  son  of  Joachim  Nagel,  was 
born  in  Isenberg,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  of  Coblent z.  in  tho  Rhenish  prov- 
ince of  Southern  Prussia,  about  the  year 
1740.  His  father  came  to  America,  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia  from  the  ship 
“Brothers”  September  12,  1751.  The 
father  was  a miller  by  profession  and  set- 
'I'  d in  Douglas  township,  near  the  con- 
fl  lence  of  the  Ironstone  and  Manatawney, 
Inhere  he  erected  a stone  grist  mill,  which 
after  his  death  passed  into  the  possession 
lif  his  youngest  son  John,  and  remained 
in  the  family  name  until  about  the  year 
1870.  This  mill  has  since  been  enlarged, 
but  the  walls  of  the  original  structure 
seem  to  be  as  firm  as  when  erected  nearly 
150  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  land.  Joachim  Nagel  rented  the 
mill  and  removed  to  the  limestone  region 
of  the  Tulpehocken,  but  owing  to  the  In- 
dian troubles  shortly  after  their  settlement 
they  were  driven  to  Reading,  where  they 
remained  a number  of  years,  and  then, 
with  his  youngest  son  and  two  daughters, 
returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Douglas 
township.  In  the  Fritz  burying  ground  is 
an  old  tombstone  with  this  inscription  in 
German : 

“Here  rest  the  remains  of  the  former 
well  known  Jcachim  Nagel.  He  was 


born  on  February  21,  1706,  and  died  July 
26,  1775,  being  eighty  nine  years,  five 
months  and  three  weeks  old.  My  life 
rests  in  God’s  hands,  the  land  Isenberg  is 
my  fatherland,  there  wtis  I oorn.  Christ 
is  my  choice.  ” 

Joachim  Nagel’s  family  consisted  of 
six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters: 

i.  George ; m.  Rebecca  L ncoln. 

a Frederick. 

Hi.  Peter ; m.  Maria  Miller. 

iv.  John, 

V.  Catharine;  m.  Elias  Youngman. 

ri.  Margaret ; m.  Geyer. 

The  son  George,  from  his  provincial 
and  revolutionary  record,  must  have  been 
a born  soldier,  having  frequently  been  en- 
gaged in  lively  skirmishes  with  the  French 
and  Indians.  In  1764  he  was  commis- 
sioned an  ensign  and  given  the  command 
of  twelve  men,  stationed  at  one  of  the 
frontier  forts  located  along  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Blue  mountains.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  frontier  service  until  1768, 
when  he  married  Rebecca  Lincoln,  daugh- 
ter of  Mordecai  Lincoln  and  the  sister  of 
President  Lincoln’s  great  grandfather. 
He  then  settled  down  to  mercantile  busi- 
ness. They  had  one  son,  Jacob,  who  was 
lost  at  sea,  and  a daughter,  who  married 
Thomas  McCartle,  of  Westminster,  Mary- 
land. In  June,  1775,  when  the  news 
reached  Pennsylvania  regarding  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  at  once  George  Nagel  raised 
a company  for  the  Continental  service,  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  captain,  June 
24,  1775.  This  company  was  among  the 
first  troops  west  of  the  Hudson  to  rearh 
Cambridge,  arriving  on  Tuesday,  August 
18,  1775  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
August  following.  Captain  Nagel,  with 
his  company,  was  ordered  to  march  at 
sunset,  without  beat  of  drum,  to  Ploughed 
Hill,  wii  bin  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy’s  encampment,  to  cover  a party  of 
2,000  musket  men,  who  were  at  work  en- 
trenching Ploughed  Hill.  They  labored 
hard  sll  night  and  at  daybreak  had  the 
entrenchment  nearly  completed,  when  the 
English  opened  a cannonade,  which  con- 
tinued nearly  all  day.  The  men  compos- 
ing Captain  Nagel’s  company  were  rifle- 
men, accustomed  to  use  their  guns  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  who  never  failed  to  hit 
the  mark  at  a long  distance.  They  were 
the  “sharpshooters”  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  every  British  soldier  or 
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officer,  who  ventured  to  show  his  head 
within  range,  suffered  for  his  temerity. 

On  the  5lh  of  January,  1776,  Captain 
Nagel  was  promoted  Major  of  the  Fifth 
Battalion  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Robert  Magaw,  and  remained  there  in  ac- 
tive service  until  he  was  promoted  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  the  Ninth  regiment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line,  October  25th, 
1776,  to  rank  from  August  21st,  1776. 
His  service  with  the  Ninth  regiment  must 
have  been  very  meritorious,  for  we  find 
that  he  was  subs*  quently  promoted  Colo- 
nel of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  February 
7lb,  1778.  He  continued  with  that  regi- 
ment unlit  the  consolidation  of  the  regi- 
ments; being  a junior  Colonel,  he  became 
a supernumerary  July  Ist,  1778.  Of  Colo- 
nel Nasel’s  subsequent  service  in  the 
Revolution  we  nave  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge, save  that  he  was  iustrutuental  in  or- 
ganizing the  militia  for  subsequent  ser- 
vice on  the  frontiers  of  Berks  county. 
Colonel  Nagel  died  at  Reading  in  1789. 


Captain  Peter  Nagel. 

Petes  Nagel,  the  third  son  of  Joachim 
Nagel,  was  born  at  Isenberg,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  October  3 1st,  1750,  coming  to 
America  in  the  first  year  of  his  life.  In 
1764  he  was  indentured  to  Samuel  Jack- 
son,  of  Reading,  to  learn  the  hatting  trade, 
and  in  1772  he  engaged  in  business  for 
himself;  shortly  after  he  married  Maria 
Miller.  Their  children  were  as  follows: 

i.  Elizabeth;  m.  Capt.  Old. 

a Sarah  ; m.  Jacob  K.  Boner. 

Hi.  Maria  ; m.  George  Buehler. 
iv.  Rebecca;  m.  Nicholas  Coleman. 

®.  Catharine;  m.  — — - Kimmel;  they 
settled  near  Pine  Grove.  Pa. 
m Peter  ; m.  Susan  Filbert. 
vii.  Oearge  ; m.  Ellen  Woods. 

During  the  Revolutionary  struggle  Peter 
Nasel  took  an  active  part.  In  August, 
1777,  with  his  employees  as  a nucleus,  he 
organized  a company  of  which  he  was 
elected  captain,  being  the  second  company 
of  the  Fourth  battalion.  Colonel  Joseph 
Heister.  After  the  campaign  of  that  year 
he  was  detailed  with  his  company  to  guard 
the  large  number  of  Hessian  prisoners  at 
Reading,  the  prison  camp  then  being 
erected  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Penn,  near  the  mineral  spring. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his 


business.  Several  years  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  he  married  Sarah,  the  widow 
of  Isaac  High  and  daughter  of  William 
Hottenstein,  who  was  a commissary  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Their 
children  were: 

1.  Harriet ; m.  Daniel  Mears. 

2.  Susan;  m,  Jacob  Boyer. 

3.  John  H. 

Upon  the  election  of  General  Mifflin  to 
the  Governorehip  of  Pennsylvania,  Capt. 
Peter  Naarel  was  appointed  one  of  the 
.Tustices  of  the  Peace,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  He  died  at  Read- 
ing tUe  27th  of  November,  1834. 


HI8TOK1CAL  SKETCHES 


Contalnlne  Facta  Not  Generally 
Known,  Complied  by  Redmond  Co- 
nyngham. 


VI.  — (CONTINUED) 


Letters  from  Edward  Sblppen. 

Lanoastee,  December  1,  1755. 
James  Hamilton,  Esq. : 

Honored  SiE.— I received  the  favor  of 
yours  of  tne24lh  ult.,  and  we  are  all  much 
pleased  by  your  willingness  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  the  Block  House.  The 
savages  who  committed  the  murders  in 
Paxtang  are  now  believed  not  to  be  very 
numerous,  perhaps  one  hundred.  A num- 
ber of  families,  but  thirty -five  miles  from 
us  are  entirely  cut  off.  Farmers  are  flying 
from  their  plantations  to  Reading.  An 
alarm  last  night  about  12  o’clock;  we  as- 
sembled in  the  square,  say  three  hundred, 
with  but  fifty  guns,  it  was  shocking  to 
hi-ar  at  such  a moment,  when  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  savages;  that  we  had  neither  a 
sufficiency  of  guns  nor  ammuuition. 
Thanks  to  God  the  alarm  was  false.  The 
Block  House  will  be  built  on  the  north 
side  of  the  north  end  of  Queen  stree  t 
There  will  be  a wide  ditch  around  it,  a 
small  draw  bridge;  one  important  use  is 
to  place  our  wives,  girls  and  children 
within,  that  they  may  be  in  safety. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  propri- 
etors have  given  $5,000,  the  Assembly 
$5,000,  for  the  protection  of  the  Province. 
These  are  fearful  times.  God  only  kno  'fs 
how  they  will  end.  I am  yours. 

Edward  Shippen. 
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Lanoastee,  November  26th,  1759. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton: 

Honoeed  Sie:  The  barracks  for  the 
soldiers  are  built  by  Mr.  James  Webb  upon 
the  spot  you  designed — lots  No.  454,  455, 
456  aud  457  on  Duke  street.  My  time  is 
occupied  with  sending  wagons  of  flour  to 
General  Stanwix.  My  son,  Jo,  is  with 
Colonel  Buid  at  the  fort,  mouth  of  Red 
Stone,  at  Monongahela. 

Your  affectionate, 

Edwaed  Shippen. 


Letter  From  Jonas  Seely,  Esq, 
Extract  from  a letter  of  Jonas  Seely, 
Esq.,  treasurer  of  Berks  county,  who  pos- 
sessed much  influence  at  that  period: 

September  17  h,  1763. 
‘Tt  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  Indians 
living'among  us  for  number  of  years  should 
suddenly  become  erum  friends  or  most 
deadly  enemies?  Yet  there  is  too  much 
reason  for  suspicion.  The  Rangers  sent 
in  word  that  these  savages  must  consist  of 
fifty,  who  travel  in  companies  from  five  to 
twenty,  visiting  Wyalusing,  Wichetunk, 
Nain,  'Big  Island  and  Conestoga  under  the 
mask  of  friendly  Indians.  Our  people 
have  become  almost  infuriated  to  madness. 
These  Indians  were  not  even  suspected  of 
treachery,  such  had  been  the  general  con- 
fidence in  their  fidelity.  The  murderers 
recently  committed  are  of  the  most  ag- 
gravating description.  Would  it  not  be 
proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  our  present  distress?  We  are  in 
want  of  force  and  money ; we  require  aid. ' ’ 
“The  Senacas,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  have  been  tampering  with  our 
Indians.’’ 


Letter  From  Kev.  Mr.  Elder. 


Extract  from  a letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Elder 
to  Colonel  Burd: 


1765. 

“Lazarus  Stewart  is  still  threatened  by 
the  Philadelphia  party.  He  and  his  friends 
talk  of  leaving — if  they  do  the  Province 
will  lose  some  of  their  truest  friends,  and 
that  by  the  fault  of  others,  not  their  own; 
for  if  any  cruelty  was  practiced  on  the 
Indians  at  Conestoga,  or  at  Lancaster,  it 
was  not  by  his  or  their  hands  There  is  a 
reason  to  believe  that  much  injustice  has 
been  done  to  all  concerned.  In  the  con- 
trariness of  accounts  we  must  infer  that 
much  rests  for  support  on  the  imagination 


or  interest  of  the  witness.  The  charac 
ters  of  Stewart  and  his  friends  were  well 
established.  Ruffians  nor  brutal  they 
were  not;  humane,  liberal  and  moral, 
nay  religious.  It  is  evidently  not 
the  wish  of  the  party  to  give 
Stewart  a fair  hearing.  All  he  de- 
sires is  to  be  put  on  trial  at  Lancaster,  near 
the  scene  of  the  horrible  butcheries,  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians  at  Tulpehocken, 
&C.,  when  he  can  have  the  testimony  of 
the  scouts  or  Rangers,  men  whose  services 
an  never  be  suffiiiently  rewarded.  The 
‘^amphlet  has  been  sent  me  by  my  friends 
pnd  enemies;  it  failed  to  infiict  a wound; 
at  is  at  least  but  a garbled  statement;  it 
icarries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  disso- 
lution. That  the  hatchet  was  used,  is  de- 
nied; and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  guns 
would  make  use  of  their  favorite 
weapons  ? 

“The  inference  is  plain,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  Indians  were  thus  mangled  after 
death  by  certain  persons  to  excite  a feel- 
ing against  the  Paxtang  boys.  This  fact 
Stewart  says  he  can  and  will  establish  in 
a fair  trial  at  Lancaster,  York  or  Carlisle. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  all  sufferers  at  present 
by  the  secret  infiuence  of  a faction — a fac- 
tion who  have  showed  their  love  to  the 
Indians  by  not  exposing  themselves  to  its 
influence  in  the  frontier  settlements.’’ 


[Note. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Carlisle,  was 
not  Matthew  Smith,  of  Paxtang,  or  re- 
lated to  him.  Matthew  Smith,  after  the 
Revolution,  went  to  Milton,  Northumber- 
land county?  His  son,  Wilson  Smith,  re- 
moved to  Erie  and  represented  that  dis- 
trict in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1812-’13,  &c.] 


Rev.  Mr.  Elder. 

This  estimable  gentleman  held  an  of- 
ficial station  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment. He  was  the  pastor  of  two  large 
congregations — one  in  Paxtang,  the  other 
south  of  the  Swatara  in  Derry.  During 
the  Indian  troubles  the  men  attended 
church  with  their  guns.  The  pastor  was 
doubly  armed ; first,  by  faith  in  the  certain 
protection  of  an  all-ruling  Providence; 
second,  in  his  gun,  for  he  was  an  unerring 
marksman. 

His  command  as  Colonel  extended  over 
the  Rangers  of  Lancaster,  Berks  and 
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Northampton.  The  Rangers  were  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Indians : swift  of  foot,  excel- 
lent horsemen,  good  shots,  skillful  in  pur- 
suit, or  in  escape,  dexterous  as  scouts  and 
expert  in  maneuvering.  The  regular 
troops,  on  the  contrary,  who  occupied  the 
forts,  were  inacti  ve,  and  gave  no  concern 
to  the  Indians. 

When  Lazarus  Stewart  informed  Col. 
Elder  that  one  or  more  Indian  assassins 
had  been  traced  to  Conestoga,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  take  them  prisoners,  Mr.  Elder  rather 
encouraged  him  to  make  the  trial,  as  an 
example  was  necessary  to  be  made  for  the 
safety  of  the  frontier  inhabitants. 

[R.  C.  says  in  a note — A letter  before 
me  says:  “The  Rev.  Mr.  Elder  rode  after 
the  Paxtang  boys  to  keep  them  from  going 
to  Lancaster,  when  they  threatened  to 
shoot  his  horse.] 


Tlie  Times  In  1764. 

TTie  Pamphlet  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Political  pamphlets  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  in  1764  and  1765.  The 
principal  writers  were  Dr.  Smith,  Joseph 
Galloway,  John  Dickinson  and  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Fifteen  pamphlets  and  more 
were  published  in  1764,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  lost  his  seat  in  the  Assembly, 
which  he  had  occupied  for  14  years,  by 
misrepresenting  the  occurrences  at  Con- 
estoga and  at  Lancaster  in  Dec.,  1763. 

Three  important  questions  agi'ated  and 
inflamed  the  public  mind : 

First,  “Whether  a Proprietary  Govern- 
ment or  one  with  Kingly  powers  was  the 
Government  best  adapted  for  this  Pro- 
vince ?” 

Second,  “Was  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians  in  Lancaster  county  justifiable  on 
the  plea  of  necessity 

Third.  “Was  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Proprietary  Government,  in  treating  with 
the  Indians  judicious?” 

The  pamphlets  on  the  popular  side  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  the 
revolution. 

Dr.  Franklin  not  only  avowed  the  au- 
thorship of  the  notorious  pamphlet  but 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written. 

[Extract  from  a letter  of  Dr.  Benj. 
Franklin  to  Lord  Karnes,  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Karnes.  J 


“London,  June  2,  1765. 

My  Dear  Lwd: 

In  Deeember,  1763,  we  had  two  insur- 
rections of  the  back  inhabitants  by  whom 
twenty  poor  Indians  were  murdered  that 
had  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince lived  among  us  under  the  protection 
of  our  Government.  This  gave  me  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  as  the  rioters  threat- 
ened further  mischief,  and  their  actions 
were  approved  by  an  increasing  party.,  I 
wrote  9.  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Narrative  of 
the  late  Massacre  in  Lancaster  county  of 
a number  of  Indians,  friends  of  this  Pro- 
vince” (Pennsylvania)  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  a weak  Government  by  render- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  rioters  unpopu- 
lar and  odious.  I had  by  this  made  my 
seif  many  enemies  among  the  people,  and 
the  Governor,  thinking  it  a favorable  op- 
portunity, joined  the  whole  weight  of  the 
proprietary  interest  to  keep  me  out  of  the 
Assembly,  which  was  accordingly  effected 
at  the  last  election. 

“Yours,  &c., 

“B.  Fhanklin.” 

The  Irish  [Scotch-Irish]  who  were  chiefly 
Presbyterians  were  suspected  of  nourish- 
ing and  disseminating  repuulican  prin- 
ciples hostile  to  the  kingly  power,  hence 
the  stigma  endeavored  to  be  cast  upon  a 
respectable  body  of  Christians  by  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Paxtang 
boys  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal, 
courage  and  patriotism,  and  after  the  Rev- 
olution lor  their  moral  and  exemplary 
conduct  as  men  and  as  citizens. 


BALDRIDaH  FAMILY. 

William  Baldridge,  the  ancestor  of 
the  American  branch  of  this  family,  was 
born  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1689.  On  the  16th  day  of  June, 
714,  in  the  Parish  of  3t.  Andrew’s,  in 
he  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  he  was 
married  by  James  Anear,  Ticar  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  to 
Janette  Holmes,  who  was  baptized  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles.  Ireland,  County 
Down,  by  Alfred  Mooney.  Vicar,  July  2, 
1694.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Holmes,  who  married  Margaret  Jennings, 
and  through  them  the  Baldridges  in 
America  claim  a portion  of  the  “cele- 
brated” Jennings  Estate. 
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James  Holmes  died  in  1727,  and  in  his 
■vv’ill  duly  proven  in  the  Register’s  office  in 
Belfast  Third  Division  Court,  on  June  14, 
1727,  therein  he  devised  to  Jeanette 
Baldridge,  his  daughter,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  from  the  funds 
in  trust  for  her  and  her  heirs,  and  also  all 
dividends  in  the  South  Sea  Company  and 
her  mother’s  legacy  in  full  without  deduc- 
tion. 

William  Baldridge  and  Janette  and 
family  came  to  America  in  the  ship  Queen 
Margaret  in  or  about  the  year  1745  and 
landed  at  Philadelphia.  Their  family 
consisted  of  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, some  of  whom  were  married  and  had 
families.  At  that  time  Little  Brittain  and 
the  adjoining  townships,  in  Lancaster 
county,  were  settled  almost  entirely  by 
Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  among  the  number  were  some 
relatives  or  neighbors  at  the  home  they 
left  in  Ireland.  William  Baldridge  and 
his  family  settled  in  Little  Brittain  town- 
ship, where  he  took  up  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, on  which  he  resided  until  his  death 
in  the  year  17 — . His  wife  Janette  died  a 
few  years  before  her  husband. 

Jrihn  Baldridge,  the  oldest  son,  married 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  Clark,  in 

Coleraine,  Londonderry,  Ireland,  before 
they  came  to  America.  In  1749  lie  pur- 
chased several  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
B Lft,  now  Eden  township;  at  that  time  he 
WHS  living  upon  a farm  in  Martick  town- 
ship, now  Providence,  which  he  purchased 
a year  or  two  before  his  other  purchase. 
He  died  in  Martick  township  July,  176«, 
leaving  a widow  Rebecca  and  the  follow- 
ing issue: 

i.  Margaret. 

a.  John. 

Hi.  Alexander. 

iv  Thomas. 

V.  Ann. 

vi.  Joseph. 

vii.  Rebecca. 

8 'me  of  the  descendants  claim  that  there 
were  several  more  children.  If  that  be 
true  they  must  have  been  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Those  I have  named  were 
all  under  twenty-one,  and  are  the  only 
names  which  appear  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  orphans’  court.  Rebecca,  the  widow, 
married  again,  to  Aaron  Boggs,  and  they 
removed  to  Rutherford  county,  North 


Carolina.  All  of  her  children  went  with 
her  but  Joseph  and  Ann,  who  was  a twin 
sister.  She  had  three  children  to  Mr. 
Boggs,  who  she  survived,  and  died  at  the 
remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years.  Every  one  of  her  sons  by  her  first 
husband  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  the  whole  of  them  were  killed  in 
batt  h e.rcppt  Joseph. 

Jnse^m  and  his  sister,  Aon,  crossed  the 
mountains  on  horseback  and  located  on 
the  Loyal  Hanna,  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, Pa.,  about  the  year  1790. 

He  was  a millwright,  and  found  ample 
employment  in  a new  country,  a number 
of  mills  he  erected  and  owned.  He  was 
for  many  years  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
Westmoreland  county,  and  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  largest  land  holders  in 
that  section.  He  died  in  1840  at  a great 
age.  Ann  married.  A grandson  named 
Joseph  Mears  resides  at  Gilpin,  Indiana 
county.  Pa. 

Alexander  Baldridge  also  located  in 
Martick,  now  Providence  township,  about 
the  time  his  brother,  John,  went  there, 
and  took  up  several  tracts  of  land,  which 
he  sold  to  the  Smiths,  who  built  Martick 
furnace  in  the  year  1757.  He  married 

Jennie  Ramsey,  daughter  of Ramsey, 

of  Martick  township.  After  the  death  of 
his  broth-^r  John,  he  moved  to  Lincoln 
county.  North  Carolina,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1805.  He  left  a large  family, 
some  of  whom  settled  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  other  Western  States.  His 
son.  the  Rev.  William  Baldridge,  married 
Rebecca  Agnew,  .July  17,  1792,  and  had 
the  following  issue: 

i.  James  R ; married  Sophia  Bradford, 
Dec.  28.  1816,  He  is  deceased;  his  family 
reside  on  West  George  street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ii  Alexander  Holmes;  married  first 
time,  Evalina  Bradford;  second,  Rosina 
McLaughlin:  John  McLaughlin,  of 

Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a son 

Hi  John  Young;  married  Miss  Ann 
Matthews,  had  no  children. 

iv  William  Steel. 

V Simuel  Oaldwell;  married  first  to 
Hannah  Ried  and  had  two  children;  sec- 
and  wife,  Mary  Huddleson  and  had  four 
children  by  her;  two  of  whom  are  James 
and  Louisa. 

vi  Rebecca  Oibson;  married  Joseph 
Riggs  and  had  twelve  children,  some  of 
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whom  live  ia  8t.  Louis,  Mo  ; Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Kansas. 

vii.  David;  married  Margaret  Baldridge, 
his  cousin.  They  had  no  children. 

viii.  Waid,  married  EMzibeth  14  Mc- 
Clenaban. 

ix.  Agnew  Patterson,  married  first  Ada- 
line  Parsons  and  had  one  daughter,  who 
lived  in  Macon,  III.  His  second  wife  was 
M.  J.  McCulloch. 

X.  Joseph  Oilmore 

xi  Ebenezer  Wright,  married  Elizabeth 
Wallace. 

xii  William,  married  Isabella  Crawford. 
No  children. 

xiii,  Mary  Jane  Ramsey,  married  John 
Waller  and  resided  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Rev.  William  Baldridge  married  sec- 
ondly Mary  Logan,  the  widow  of  William 
Anderson,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
namely:  Benjamin  Logan,  post  chaplain 
U.  8.  A,  at  Angel  Island, Cal.,  and  Nancy 
Martin,  who  married  John  Bonner  and 
died  in  first  childbirth. 

Ebenezer  WrisP.t  Baldridge,  son  of 
Rev.  William  Baldridge,  m.  June  27,  1832, 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  and  iheyhadisRU: 

i William  Michael,  b.  July  5,  1833;  m. 
Jane  P.  Boyce  and  had  Nannie  E , Alice, 
Alva  and  Jennie. 

ii.  Samuel-Wallace,  b.  May  25,  1835. 

Hi.  Naney-Ann,  b.  Nov.  25,  1840. 

iv.  Alexander  Agnew,  b.  Sept.  12,  1842. 

V.  Ebenezer -Wallace,  b.  July  9,  1844. 

vi.  John  Boyce,  b.  Nov.  16,  1845. 

vii  Mary -Elizabeth,  b.  Oc'.  29,  1850. 

viii.  James  Reed,  b.  August  17,  1852;  m, 
Eunice  Sentz,  of  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
gisia,  where  they  reside  and  had  James  R. 

ix,  Thomas  Holmes,  b.  May  30,  1854;  m. 
February  8,  1876,  at  New  Castle,  Penna., 
Mary  C.  HMi,  of  that  place. 

Michael  Baldridge,  the  third  son  of 
William  Baldridge,  sr., remained  upon  and 
took  charge  of  his  father’s  farm  until  the 
latter’s  death,  when  he  became  owner 
thereof  and  another  farm  adjoining  it. 
He  married  Mabel  Wilson  some  years 
prior  to  his  father’s  death  in  1768,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  one  of 
whom,  Alexander,  married  Ann  McMath, 
whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Augusta  Doty,  now 
lives  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Mabel 
Baldridge  died  about  the  year  1800,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  married  Margaret 
Rusk,  who  probably  resided  in  doleraine 
township.  He  sold  his  lands  in  Little 


Brittain  to  the  Lovets  in  1802,  and  pur- 
chased another  farm  in  Coleraine,  which 
he  sold  in  the  year  1810  and  moved  to 
Belmont  county,  where  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  was  buried  at  8t.  Cla’r- 
ville.  Mr.  Wilson,  a brother  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  Baldridge,  owned  a farm  adjoining 
her  husband’s  in  Little  Brittain.  Mrs 
C.  W.  Carter,  of  Decatur,  111.,  is  a de- 
scendant of  this  branch  of  the  family. 

Margaret  Baldridge,  daughter  of  William 
Baldridge,  sr.,  married,  first,  John  Poston 
and  left  i«sue,  Elizibeth;  m.  Matthew 
Achison,  by  whom  she  had  oue  son,  John, 
whom  her  father  in  his  will  directed  to  be 
sent  to  college. 

Mrs.  Poston  married  John  Brownlee 
uer  second  husband,  a short  time  before 
her  father’s  death.  Shortly  after  they  re- 
moved west  of  the  mountains  and  settled 
near  Hannastown  in  Westmoreland 
county.  “Jack”  Brownlee  became  a great 
hunter  and  partizan  ringer  and  was  sec- 
ond only  to  Brady  as  an  Indian  fighter. 
He  had  served  as  a captain  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  was  a brave  and  chival- 
rous tifficer.  The  settlers  for  many  miles 
around  where  Captain  Brownlee  lived  felt 
secure  so  long  as  they  knew  Jack  Brownlee 
and  his  partisan  rangers  were  scouting 
through  the  country.  The  Indians  always 
had  the  advantage  over  the  set' lers,  not- 
withstanding their  vigilance.  They  did 
not  herald  their  coming,  with  the  drum 
and  fife,  but  stole  in  upon  the  frontiers- 
men at  night,  and  s ruck  them  when  their 
presence  was  least  expected. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1782.  when  the 
settlers  were  gathering  their  harvest,  hos- 
tile Indians  made  their  appearance  sud- 
denly in  the  neighborhood  of  Hannas- 
town.  Captain  Matthew  Jack  mounted  a 
fleet  horse  and  gave  many  of  the  settlers 
warning,  who  escaped.  The  savages 
burned  the  town  and  killed  a number  and 
captured  many  more.  Captain  Jack 
Brownlee  was  surprised  in  his  dwelling,  a 
number  of  Indians  having  surrounded  his 
house  before  he  discovered  them.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  reach  for  his  trusty 
rifle  and  make  a sudden  charge  upon  the 
Indians,  and  he  had  advanced  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  house  on  a run 
when  he  heard  his  wife  call  to  him, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  returned 
to  his  family.  He  met  the  Indians  with  a 
smile  and  shook  them  by  the  hand 
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in  a friendly  way.  His  quick 
eye  diecijvered  in  the  countenances 
of  the  savages  a deadly  purpose. 
His  whole  family,  togethar  with  others, 
were  taken  prisoners.  It  seems  that  the 
Indians  did  not  at  first  know  who  he  was, 
and  but  for  a thoughtless  remark  made  the 
next  day  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  he  would 
have  probably  made  his  escape  and  organ- 
ized some  of  bis  rangers  and  rescued  the 
prisoners.  The  prisoners  when  they  saw 
Jack  Brownlee  felt  more  buoyant  in  spirit. 
One  of  the  women  made  a remark  to  and 
addressed  him  as  Cape.  Brownlee,  which 
was  overheard  by  one  of  the  Indians,  and 
his  fate  was  sealed  from  that  moment. 
He  was  carrying  his  child  upon  his  back, 
and  when  his  face  was  turned  away  an 
Indian  slipped  up  behind  him  and  sank  a 
tomahawk  into  his  brain,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. Some  of  his  children  survived 
him,  and  their  descendants  now  reside  in 
the  West. 

Jannette  Baldridge,  the  third  daughter 
of  William  Baldridge,  is  said  by  descend- 
ants of  this  family,  to  have  married 
Matthew  Achison  and  that  she  died  when 
her  first  child  was  born  and  that  the  son 
.John  lived  five  years  only  after  his 
mother’s  death.  I think  this  must  be  an 
error,  unless  his  sister  Elizabeth  married 
Matthew  Achison  after  her  death.  In 
William  Baldridge’s  will,  when  speaking 
of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  he  mentions 
her  former  son,  John  Achison,  which  is 
very  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that 
her  first  husband  was  Achison. 

The  Baldridges  were  Covenanters,  anu 
probably  worshiped  in  the  Associate  Re- 
Wmed  Presbyterion  church  near  Muddy 
Run.  in  Martick  township.  This  church 
was  built  about  the  year  1742.  The  Pres- 
byterian churches  at  Chestnut  Level  and 
Middle  Octoraro  were  considerably  older. 
There  was  also  one  about  the  center  of 
Little  Brittain  township,  which  was  in 
existence  when  the  Baldridges  came  to 
Lancaster  county.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  to  which  of  these  churches  they 
belonged,  but  there  is  a tradition  among 
their  descendants  that  the  church  was 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Lancaster. 
Muddy  Creek  church  being  nearest  to  that 
point,  I suspect  it  is  the  one  referred  to. 

Samuel  Evans. 

Columbia,  Pa. 


MOTES  AND  QDKKIJIS. 
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CXI. 


Rocky  Sprtng  Chueoh. — During  a re- 
cent visit  to  this  one  of  the  land-marks  of 
Scotch-Irish  settlement  in  ihe  Cumberland 
Valley,  various  memoranda  were  made 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  present  in  a 
few  weeks. 


“Amkeioans  of  Royal  ’Soent”  is  ad- 
vertised for  a second  edition.  Fifteen 
dollars  is  a big  price  to  pay  for  snobbery, 
but  we  presume  that  there  are  a sufiicient 
number  of  gullible  people  in  this  country, 
who  will  lake  up  edition  after  edition. 
Genealogy  research  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended, but  a volume  which  treats  solely 
of  descent  from  royal  families  appeals 
only  to  the  vanity  of  the  possessors.  The 
public  in  general  frowns  upon  a work  of 
this  character.  Apart  from  all  this  the 
descents  are  mainly  Mwfrue— chiefly  manu- 
factured for  a purpose — and  that  purpose 
to  make  money  and  tickle  the  pandering 
for  arietrocratic  title. 


“THE  OLD  LIBRARIAN.” 


[The  following  we  And  in  the  last  num- 
ber ol  the  Village  Record  of  West  Ches- 
ter. It  is  an  exiraci,  irum  a letter  written 
by  the  late  Townsend  Haines  to  a friend 
in  West  Chester.  The  “Old  Librarian’’ 
alluded  to  was  William  Musgrave,  who 
fllled  the  ofiit‘e  of  Slate  Librarian  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years — from  1819  to 
1832.] 

“Haeeisbueg,  March  5,  1828. 

* * ’ I got  up  early  and  came  to  the 
House  before  sunrise  to  get  a letter  and  of 
course  was  gratified.  The  sun  rises  lovely 
over  the  hills, the  river  is  frozen  over  by 
the  frost  of  last  night,  and  the  prospect  is 
grand.  The  old  Librarian  met  me  as  I 
came  up,  and  says,  ‘the  sun  will  not  set 
clear  to-day,’  although  no  clouds  ap- 
peared. He  is  a curious  old  gentleman. 
A thin,  gray-headed  old  man,  very  ac- 
tive for  his  age,  very  much  the  scholar — 
has  been  here  for  a great  many  years — 
keeps  a book  in  which  by  the  aid  of 
his  apparatus  he  notes  the  appearances  of 
the  morning,  the  noon-day  and  the  even- 
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ing.  For  years  he  has  kept  it — the  degree 
of  heat,  the  course  of  the  wind,  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  and  many  other  things 
of  a similar  nature.  I think  it  probable 
there  is  not  such  another  in  the  United 
Slatts.  I think  a great  deal  of  him,  al- 
though he  is  not  esteemed ; generally  he 
has  too  much  of  the  forms  and  technicali- 
ties of  old  age  to  be  pleasing  to  every  one; 
the  quaint  peculiarities  of  a century  ago, 
the  bluntness  of  uneducated  honesty,  the 
positiveness  of  superior  knowledge.  As 
particular  about  the  library  as  a miser  of 
his  treasure;  no  one  pleases  him  to  take 
down  a book,  or  to  put  up  a book,  but 
ask  him  to  hand  you  any  one  and  as  quick 
as  thought  almost,  he  darts  straight  to  it 
and  gives  it  with  a smile,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “now  you  couldn’t  have 
done  that.”  I love  to  please  him,  for  he 
is  always  very  much  pleased  when  you 
take  the  pains  to  try,  for  that  is  not  fre- 
quently dore.  A walking  cyclo;  sedia,  he 
can  give  you  information  on  any  subject ; 
the  knowledge  of  ages  has  fallen  by  li'ile 
and  by  little  on  his  mind,  until  the  book 
of  life  seems  to  be  filled.  Please  him ; by 
any  one  of  the  thousand  trifles  by  which 
the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  are  gratified, 
and  then  set  down  by  him,  and  he  will 
talk  incessantly,  a gushing  stream  that 
glitters  as  it  runs.  I have  uniformly  kept 
in  his  good  graces,  and  love  Ids  peculiari- 
ties. They  are  like  ancient  family  pieces; 
they  show  the  coar8e,strong  workmanship 
of  centuries  ago;  the  fashions  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers;  I revere  them 
for  their  antiquity.  Now  I had  no  idea 
of  giving  you  all  this  when  I sat  down, 
but  as  our  twenty  years  ago  Friends  would 
say,  “I  brought  nothing  wi.h  me,  it  was 
given  me  while  I sat  here,  and  I didn’t 
think  proper  to  carry  it  away.”  I must 
however  carry  myself  away  or  I shall  lose 
my  breakfast.  Thine  truly, 

“Townsend  Haines.” 


HISTORICAL,  MEMORANDA. 


IV. 


Thomas  Lloyd,  the  first  ofl3.cial  reporter 
and  stenographer  to  Congress,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Carson,  a Lancaster  girl,  on 
October  2,  1780,  at  Trinity  Lutheran 
church,  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  Jacob 


Baer  being  the  subscribing  witness.  Mary 
Carson  was  born  in  Lancaster  on  Ociober 
15,  1762,  her  fatner  having  been  Robert 
Carson,  born  August  1,  1732,  died  January 
21,  1775,  and  who  helped  build  Fort 
Duquesne. 

On  the  old  mill  at  Rothville,  Lancaster 
county,  there  is  a stone  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows; “Johannes  Pfautz,  1793,  Lehret  uns 
gott  lieben  den  er  hat  uns  zuerst  geliebl.  ” 

There  are  four  firms  in  Lancaster  which 
are  over  one  hundred  years  in  existence, 
viz:  George  Steinman,  nardware,  estab- 
lished in  1743;  H.  C.  Demuth,  snuff  and 
tobacco,  1770;  Charles  A.  Hemitsh,  drugs, 
1782;  Heirs  of  Reigart,  wine  and  liquors, 
1785. 

The  Lancaster  Intelligencer  of  Jan.  6, 
1866,  records  the  death  of  Martha,  better 
known  as  “Patty”  Barefoot,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Jean  Barefoot,  she  having 
died  Oil  Dec.  24,  1863,  at  Morgantown, 
aged  over  106  years.  She  was  born  in 
Amity  township,  Berks  county,  on  Feb. 
15,  1749,  and  was  baptized  at  Douglass- 
ville,  on  Sept.  13,  1778,  when  in  her 
twentieth  year,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, as  shown  by  the  Morlatton  Episeopal 
church  records. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Plumer  Blackburn,  of 
West  Newton,  Pa.,  died  on  Dec.  12,  1892, 
aged  71  years.  She  was  a grandd.aughter 
or  Col.  Alexander  Liwry,  ot  Djnegal. 
She  was  also  a granddaughter  of  Hon. 
George  Piumer,  the  second  white  child 
born  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Lancaster  Intelligencer  of  July  2, 
1800,  records  the  marriage  of  Mr.  George 
Sheaff,  merchant  of  Pniiadelphia,  to  Miss 
Anne  Catharine  Muhlenberg,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  Receiver 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  June  26ih,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 

The  following  verse  is  inscribed  on  an 
engraving  accompanying  the  Plain  Dealer, 
No.  1,  published  at  Philadt-lphia  in  1764: 

“The  German  bleeds  & bears  ye  Furs 

<if  Quaker  Loras  & Savage  Curs ; 

The  Hibernian  frets  with  new  Disaster 

And  kicks  to  fling  hli  oroad-brlm'd  Master. 

But  help  at  nand  Resolves  to  hold  down 

The  Hibernians  Head  or  tunble  ail  down.  ’ 

The  Lancaster  Free  Press  of  May  24, 
1824,  records  the  death  of  James  Vogan, in 
Eirl  township,  on  May  13,  aged  80  years, 
and  states  that  he  was  an  old  Revolution- 
ary hero. 
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Tile  V-ia  Renssalear  bouse, near  Albauy, 
N.  Y.,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  house 
in  the  United  States.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1642,  of  bricks  imported  from 
Holland. 

The  Revoluti'^narv  War  cost  the  people 
of  Ibis  country  $135,193,703;  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain  cost  us  $107,- 
159,003 

The  State  Library  at  Harrisburg  has  on 
its  shelves  a City  Directory  of  Philadel- 
phia for  1794,  among  Us  names  being  that 
of  “George  Washioatou,  President  of  the 
United  States,  No.  160  High  Street.” 

“Kite’s  Philadelphia  Directory”  for 
1814  contains  the  following:  Sener, 
Dorothy,  widow,  Carpenter  street  near 
Sixth.”  Who  was  Dorothy  Sener  ? Can 
any  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries  give  any 
data  concerning  her  ? s M.  s. 


HISroKlCA!..  SKBTCHES 


Coutainiutr  Facts  Not  Generall.v  Known 
Comijlled  by  Kednioud  Conyngliam. 


XII. 

Conestoga  Indians, 

James  Wright  presented  to  the  Provin- 
cial Commissioners  the  account  of  Abra- 
ham Harris  for  supplying  the  Conestoga 
Indians  at  Lancaster  with  provisions,  £27, 
15s,  8d. 

To  necessaries  for  Shahaes,  an  old  In- 
dian, $10.  Paid  January  17,  1763. 

Charles  Norris, 
Mahlon  Kirkbridk, 
John  Morton, 

Trustees 

The  authentic  pamphlet  informs  us  that 
“Shahaes  was  cut  to  oieces  as  he  laid  in 
bed”  at  Conestoga.  Yet  Shahaes  was  pro- 
vided with  necessaries  at  Lancaster. 

Again,  “Shahaes  assisted  at  the  second 
treaty  made  with  Wm.  Penn  in  1701.” 
Now  we  have  the  testimony  of  Indian 
chiefs  in  1728  that  no  Indian  was  living 
at  the  time  at  Conestaga  who  had  ever 
known  Wm.  Penn.” 

Indian  chief  to  Gov.  G‘rdon:  “Father, 
those  chiefs  who  were  acquainted  with 
our  Great  Father  am  either  dead  or  gone 
West,  but  the  treaty  made  at  his  first  com- 
ing lives  in  our  hearts.” 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Wm. 


Penn  must  have  been  done  with  the  inten- 
tion to  increase  the  prejudice  against 
S.ewart. 

Could  it  be  supposed  for  a moment  that 
the  whole  company  of  Rangers,  consist- 
ing of  fifty-seven,  would  hatchet  three 
defenseless  Indians,  two  women  and  a 
child  to  death?” 

If  the  Five  Indian  Nations  are  worthy 
of  credit,  the  number  of  Indian  warriors 
shot  at  Conestoga  exceeded  twenty.  The 
number  of  friendly  Indians  may  have  been 
twenty,  but  the  pamphlet  would  have 
served  the  cause  of  truth  much  better  if 
the  number  of  strange  Indians  shot  at 
Conestoga  had  been  given. 

Captain  Murray. 

September  9,  1763,  as  the  captain  and  a 
few  of  the  Berks  county  rangers  were  out 
Indian  hunting  “notice  was  brought  of 
the  near  appr  ^ach  of  armed  Indians.  I 
ordered  every  man  to  lay  as  if  asleep, 
with  guu  in  hand.  The  Indians  ap- 
proached cautiously;  we  jumped  up,  shot 
down  the  three  in  advance;  the  rest,  with 
hidious  yells,  bounded  into  the  th'cket 
and  disappeared.  These  strange  Indians 
have  been  traced  by  our  scouts  to  ' he  Big 
Island  and  thence  to  Conestoga.”  [See 
Murray’s  letter,  dated  Februiry  27,  1764  ] 

The  Seneca  Indiana  claimed  the  strange 
Indians  to  be  of  their  tribe.  [See  letter  of 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson.] 

September  17,  1763,  George  Everly  was 
paiil  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings,  the  ex- 
penses of  three  Seneca  Indians  from  Con- 
estoga to  Philadelphia. 

Question.  Were  these  part  of  the  ma- 
rauding Indians  who  committed  such 
enormities  in  Berks  and  Northampton,  and 
were  afterwards  traced  to  the  Big  Island 
and  from  thence  to  Conestoga?  Is  it  not 
too  probable  that  they  were?  It  they  were 
Christian  Indians  would  they  not  have 
been  thus  distinguished  by  George  Everly? 

A petition  was  presented  on  Jan.  2, 
1764,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Berks  county, 
praying  that  the  General  Assembly  would 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present  In- 
dian incursions  and  restore  peace  to  this 
part  of  the  province. 


Indian  Eloquence. 

No.  2.  Indian  speech  made  at  Cones- 
toga to  Governor  Evans  in  1706: 

“Father— We  love  quiet ; we  suffer  the 
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mouse  to  play;  when  the  leaves  are  rustled 
by  the  wind  we  fear  not ; when  the  leaves 
are  disturbed  by  men  in  ambush  we  are 
uneasy;  when  a doud  obscures  your  bril- 
liant sun  our  eyes  feel  dim;  but  when  the 
rays  appear  they  give  great  heat  to  the 
body  and  joy  to  the  heart.  Treachery 
darkens  the  chain  of  friendship,  but 
truth  makes  it  briabter  than  ever.  This 
is  the  peace  we  desire.” 


TUe  Great  Treaty. 

The  confirmatory  treaty,  whose  provi- 
sions the  Indians  complained  had  been 
disregarded  by  the  whites,  is  still  involved 
in  obscurity.  As  Gov  Gordon  read  nine 
articles  from  it  it  must  have  been  in  his 
possession  in  1720.  It  is  conjectured  that 
it  was  suppressed  because  it  contained  pro- 
visions favorab'e  to  the  Indians  with 
which  the  Provincial  Government  found 
it  impossible  to  comply. 


Jotin  Harris. 

This  pioneer  cf  the  forest,  who  feared 
• not  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage,  was  no 
common  man.  Born  in  England,  he  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  in  search  of  an  in- 
dependence. He  began  his  career  as  an 
Indian  trader.  He  traded  with  the  Indians 
on  the  Big  Island,  Conestoga  and  at  Pax- 
tang.  He  erected  a log  cabin  on  the  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  amidst  Indian  wig- 
wams. He  rendered  important  services  to 
the  Proprietary  Government;  having  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  Edward  Shippen 
he  purchased  in  1733  from  him  500  acres 
of  land. 

In  1755  a band  of  hostile  Indians  sud- 
denly entered  and  laid  waste  the  Irish  set- 
tlement of  Paxtang.  Houses  were 
burned,  men,  women  and  children  scalped 
and  murdered.  John  Harris  was  asked  by 
them  for  rum;  he  gave  some;  they  de- 
manded more;  he  said  they  had  all;  they 
seized  him  and  tied  him  to  a mulberry 
tree;  then  piled  around  him  dry  wood; 
they  danced  the  war  dance;  some  of  the 
Indians  struck  the  tree  just  above  his  head 
with  their  tomahawks;  their  yells  re- 
sounded thro’  the  hills;  the  dance  ended, 
they  prepared  to  light  the  pile.  At  this 
critical  moment  a faithful  African,  who, 
on  the  first  alarm,  had  gone  in  a canoe, 
appeared  with  the  Gangawese  warriors. 
The  stranger  Indians  fied;  the  prisoner 
was  released  from  his  perilous  position. 


The  mulberry  tree  was  carefully  preserved. 
John  Harris  was  buried  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  bj  his  own  rtquest,  and  a fence  was 
placed  around.  Harrisburg  was  laid  out 
as  a town  by  his  son,  John  Harris,in  1785. 


REVOLUTION  A UY  HEROES, 
[Through  the  courtesy  of  S.  M.  Sener, 
E-q  , we  publish  herewith  several  rolls  of 
mi  I it  ary  compan  ies  f rom  Lancaster  county, 
which  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Tney  are  not  contained  in  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  other  lists  of  the 
worties  of  ’Seventy-Six  may  by  proper  re- 
search be  brought  to  light.] 


CAPTAIN  NATHANIEL  PAGE’S 
COMPANY. 


A muster  roll  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Page’s 
Company  of  Militia,  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, of  Colonel  Matthias  Slough’s  Bat- 
tulion,  destined  for  the  Camp  in  the 
Jerseys,  Sept.  11, 1776. 

Captain. 

. Nathaniel  Page. 

First  Lieutenant. 


George  Rat.hfong. 
Second  Lieuteruint. 
Thomas  McClenaghan. 
Ensign 
J 'hn  Stoffer. 
Sergeants. 

Wm.  Smith,  John  Crowell, 

John  Hardt. 
Corporals. 

George  Waggoner,  Henry  Seyler. 
Drummer. 

Peter  Smith. 

Privates. 


William  Brown, 
Henry  Plalcher, 
Ulrich  Fissel, 
Michael  Pitz, 

Jacob  Rathfong, 
John  Kealer, 

Philip  Urborn, 
Henry  Loudenslager, 
Benj  Carpenter, 
Jacob  Hoffman, 
John  Slighter, 

Edw.  Kelley, 

Martin  McDonald, 


Jacob  Miller, 

John  Logan. 
William  Folk,  jr., 
Lawrence  Conally, 
Leonard  Albright, 
Rinehart  Weaver, 
Patrick  Burk, 
John  Miller, 
Frederick  Feagh, 
William  Gouder, 
James  Smith, 
Daniel  Yendes, 
Joseph  Cowan, 
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William  McCormick, Jacob  LauJmesser, 
John  Albert,  Roger  O'fFarran, 

Christian  Henry,  Cornelius  Taylor, 

John  Gennet,  Henry  Feltenberger. 

Mustered  and  passed  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Observation  and  Inspection,  in 
Lancaster,  on  the  2-ith  day  of  August, and 
5th  and  6th  of  September,  1776,  and  the 
one  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Page,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  ad- 
vance of  503.  each  to  his  men. 

Test.,  Will.  Atlee, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

Nathaniel  Page,  Capt. 


CAPTAIN  ALEXA.NDEK  MARTIN’S 
COMPANY. 

A muster  roll  of  Capt.  Alexander  Martin’s 
Company  of  Militia  of  Col.  Peter 
Grubb’s  Battalion,  of  Lancaster  county, 
on  their  march  for  the  camp  in  ye  Jer- 
seys. 

Oaptain. 

Alexander  Martin. 

Fint  Lieutenant, 

Conrad  Laub. 

Second  Lieutenant. 

Henry  Merckley. 

Ensign. 

Val<ntine  Kinzer. 

Sergeants. 

James  Blair,  Th'is  McMullen, 

Henry  Erter,  Samuel  Craig. 

Corporals. 

Zacheus  Piersoll,  Christian  Romig, 

Emigh  Snyder,  Jacob  Leed. 

Drummer. 

John  Shoe. 

Privates. 


A.lexander  McElwai 
James  Martin, 
Henry  Rankin, 
Thomas  Bennet, 
Hugh  Harbeson, 
John  Kochran, 

Wm.  McElwain, 
George  Reifeiid, 
Philip  Rode, 

John  Stewart, 
Fiancis  Noler, 
William  Jennings, 
John  Carlton, 
Thomas  Brown, 


D,Tarrance  Falls, 
Daniel  Johnston, 
Henry  Reichwine, 
John  Berckenhouser, 
John  Mast, 

Philip  Stikleman, 
John  McMullen, 
Andrew  Marten, 
Alexander  McBride, 
Lawrence  Shultz, 
John  Henley, 

Josiah  Kittera, 

Chas.  Oldwine, 
Henry  Peters, 


Charles  Stewart,  John  Lippert, 
Andrew  Moreland,  James  Rice, 

Thomas  Morris,  Roger  McGee, 
Michael  Rogers,  Michael  English, 
John  Davis,  Jacob  Rode, 

John  Houser,  Jacob  Kinnard, 

Robert  Kenney. 

Mustered  and  passed  by  and  before  the 
Committee  of  Observation  and  Inspection, 
in  Lancaster,  the  13th  day  of  August, 
and  the  £125-0-0  advance  money  paid  to 
Capt.  Alexander  Martin,  to  pay  his 
privates,  sergeants,  corporals  and  drum- 
mer, as  per  receipt. 

Test.,  Will  Atlee, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

Alex.  Martin,  Captain. 


CAPTAIN  JOSH  PH  WRIGHT’S  COM- 
PANY. 

A muster  roll  of  a detachment  of  Captain 
Joseph  Wright’s  company  of  militia, 
of  Colonel  Matthias  Slough’s  battalion, 
of  Lancaster  county,  September  11th, 
1776,  destined  for  the  Jerseys: 

Captain. 

Joseph  Wright. 

Ensign. 

Jacob  Rupley. 

Sergeant. 

Fred.  Fenstermacher. 

Corporal. 

Fred.  Oldweiler. 

Fifer. 

Jacob  Winter. 


Privates 


Henry  Myer, 

John  Weigart, 
Wm.  McManamy, 
Fred.  Carpenter, 
James  Pratt, 

John  Manning, 
James  Maxwell, 

James 


Martin  Gander, 
Jacob  Brenner, 
Mich.  Slutt, 
Thomas  Wright, 
Michael  Kline, 
George  Nass, 
Conrad  Reager, 
[cEl  wain. 


Mustered  and  passed  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Observation  and  lospection  in 
Lancaster  the  3d  and  9ih  of  September, 
1776,  and  the  forty-five  pounds  paid  to 
Capt.  Joseph  Wright  to  enable  him  to  pay 
the  advance  to  his  people  the  1 1th  Sep- 
tember, 1776. 

Test..  Will.  Atlee, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

Joseph  Wkigth,  Capt. 
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logical. 


CXH. 


History  of  Sullivan  County.— The  ! 
former  contributions  to  the  history  of  I 
Sullivan  county  have  been  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  W6  have  concluded  to  con- 
tinue the  sketches  in  a week  or  two.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  former  articles,  the  in- 
formation given  is  entirely  new  and  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found. 


A MATRON  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Margaret  Lowrey  Plumer. 

Margaret  Lowrey.  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Lowrey  and  his  wife  Mary  Waters, 
was  born  September  5,  1765,  in  Donegal 
township,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Of  Col.  Lowrey  it  may  be  here  stated 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  an 
influential  Indian  trader  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and,  during  that  era,  one  of  its 
foremost  advocates.  About  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  Miss  Lowrey  crossed  the 
mountains  on  a visit  to  her  sisters,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Elliott  and  Mrs.  John  Hay,  who  re- 
sided on  Puckety  Creek,  Westmoreland 
county.  It  was  during  that  visit  that  Miss 
Lowrey  flrst  met  George  Plumer.  They 
shortly  became  engaged,  but  Mrs.  Hay, 
with  whom  Margaret  was  making  her 
visit,  opposed  the  match  and  threatened 
to  send  her  sister  home.  Accordingly,  the 
young  lovers  made  a run-a-way  match  and 
were  married.  George  Plumer  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan  Plumer  and  his  wife 
Annie  Farrell  He  was  born  December  5, 
1762,  in  a cabin,  now  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburg,and  the  second  white 
child  born  there  under  the  English  domi- 


nation. The  son  became  a noted  hunter 
and -scout,  and  occasionally  accompanied 
parties  of  surveyors.  He  built  a log  cabin 
on  Pockety  Creek,  where  he  had  taken  up 
800  acres  of  land,  of  which  he  cleared 
thirty.  Here  the  young  couple  struggled 
against  cares  and  trials  new  to  the  wife, 
with  no  hope  of  the  father’s  forgiveness. 
The  husband  worked  hard,  clearing  and 
cultivaiinu  his  land.  Game  was  abund- 
ant and  afforded  them  all  the  fresh  meat 
they  required.  However,  they  were  often 
annoyed  by  the  Indians  and  frequently 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  night  in 
the  adjoining  woods,  and  occasionally 
find  shelter  in  Ft.  Crawford.  G;orge 
Plumer  being  called  on  to  perform  a 
month  of  military  service  as  scout,  during 
his  absence  an  attorney  of  Pittsburgh 
took  advantage  thereof,  sent  a surveyor  to 
survey  his  lands  and  had  taken  it  be- 
fore he  knew  anything  about  it.  Up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Plumer  had  never 
met  Col.  Lowrey,  his  father-in-law, 
and  their  meeting  was  a curious 
one.  The  old  Indian  trader  had  a 
body  of  land  north  of  Hannastown  about 
which  there  was  some  litigation.  Pre- 
paratory to  the  trial  of  the  case  he  was 
out  with  the  surveyors,  when  George 
Plumer,  who  was  hunting  in  that  direc- 
tion, accidentally  met  the  party.  The 
surveyors,  with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, after  shaking  hands,  introduced 
him  to  his  astonished  father-in-law.  but 
the  Colonel,  having  been  prejudiced 
against  him,  was  cold  and  distant,  yet 
eyed  him  sharply.  Mr.  Plumer,  however, 
maintained  his  serenity,  and  making 
gradual  approaches  to  the  Colonel,  finally 
invited  him  to  go  home  with  him  to  see 
his  daughter  and  grandchildren,  but  the 
Colonel  declined,  and  after  shaking  hands 
they  separated  However,  the  old  gentle- 
man’s heart  was  touched,  and  he  followed 
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Lis  soD-in-law  in  a day  or  two,  entering 
the  cabin  unannounced,  overwhelmed  his 
daughter  and  her  little  ones  with  embraces, 
and  all  was  well  again.  After  spending 
some  days  with  them,  he  told  Mr.  Pkimer 
that  there  were  three  fine  tracts  of  land 
near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sewickley  Creek, 
belonging  to  a gentleman  with  whom  he 
was  in  extensive  business  relations,  and 
directed  him  to  go  and  make  a selection 
and  he  would  give  it  to  him  and  his  wife. 
This  was  speedily  done,and  in  1791  George 
Plumer  buiit  a house  on  that  tract  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sewickley,  and  moved  into 
it.  After  the  Plumers  had  been  two  years 
on  their  new  place  Col.  Lowrey  made 
them  another  visit,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  by  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  | 
Plumer’s  energy  and  industry  that  he  gave 
him  money  to  erect  mills.  The  next  year 
the  saw  mill  was  up  running  and  masons 
were  at  work  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
grist  mill.  The  year  following  Mrs. 
Plumer  and  her  sister  Mary  went  East  to 
see  their  father,  and  just  before  they 
started  for  home  he  gave  each  of  them  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Soon  after  his  wife’s 
return  Mr.  Plumer  was  laiten  down  with 
fever,  from  which  he  recovered  slowly. 
During  his  protracted  illness  a freshet 
swept  away  the  mill-dam  which  in  his  j 
weak  condition,  discouraged  him,  and,  i 
finally  obeying  his  physician’s  warning  ! 
against  hard  work,  he  was  induced  to  sell 
his  mills.  In  the  year  following  he  built  | 
a large  square  log  house  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  his  farm  in  which  he  moved  and 
in  it  he  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  his  j 
days.  In  1812  Mr.  Plumer  was  elected  to  ! 
the  Legislature  and  re  elected  the  five  [ 
following  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected 
a Representative  in  the  17th  Congress 
ami  subsequently  to  the  18th  and  19th.  ^ 

In  1832  Mr.  Plumer  was  again  urged  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a candi- 
date for  Congress  but,  declining  further 
service,  he  spent  the  remaining  portion  ' ! 
of  his  years  in  the  quietude  of  private 
life.  He  died  near  West  Newton  on  the  ' 
8ih  of  June,  1843,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  | 
age.  Mrs.  Plumer  who  preferred  to  share 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  a life  on 
the  frontiers  with  the  man  she  loved  than 
give  him  up  for  the  luxuries  of  an  East- 
ern home,  fully  exemplified  in  her  noble 
course  the  highest  character  of  the  pathetic 
seldom  read  of,  save  in  romance  and  j 


song.  She  was  a woman  of  cultivated, 
refined  taste,  and  well  suited  for  the 
higher  duties  which  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life  she  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form. She  died  at  the  residence  on  the 
Sewickley  on  the  24th  of  .June,  1818.  She 
left  a large  family  of  children,  some  of 
whom  became  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  whose 
descendants  to  day,  are  numbered  among 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  State. 
A grandson  is  our  respected  friend  Mr. 
George  Plumer  Smith,  of  Pdiladelphia. 
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Containing  Facts  not  Generally 
Known,  Compiled  by  Reamond 
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VIII 


The  Petition  from  Reading. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Representatives  of 
the  Freemen  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  General  Assembly  met: 

The  remonstrance  of  the  Grand  Inquest 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King,  at  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
held  at  Reading,  the  9ih  day  of  May,  A. 
D.  1764,  in  all  humble  manner  sheweth: 
That  it  gives  us,  and  we  doubt  not  every 
friend  to  peace  and  order  in  government, 
much  concern  to  hear  and  observe  the  late 
riotous,  tumultuous  and  disorderly  be- 
havior of  many  persons  within  this  prov- 
ince, greatly  tending  to  disgust  the  minds, 
disturb  the  peace  and  terrify  His  Majesty’s 
peaceable-  subjects  within  the  same.  In 
general,  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county,  we  have  known  them,  and  believe 
them  to  be  orderly  good  subjects,  and 
friends  to  good  government  and  order, 
and  are  firmly  persuaded  none  of  the 
freemen  of  the  same  were  engaged  or 
concerned,  in  any  manner,  in  the  late 
dangerous  riot  at  Germantown.  And  as 
to  the  Declaration  and  Remonstrance, 
lately  presented  to  the  Governor  and 
General  Assembly,  signed  by  Matthew 
Smith  and  James  Gibson,  for,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  frontier  counties,  and  lately 
published  in  the  newspaper,  we  pray 
leave  further  to  say  and  remonstrate 
thereupon,  that  the  said  Smith  and  Gib- 
son are  unknown  to  any  of  us,  not  resi- 
dents of  this  county,  nor  can  we  believe 
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they,  or  either  of  them,  evur  re- 
ceived any  “direction,  power  or  author- 
ity,” from  any  freemen  of  this  county,  to 
ask  or  petition  for  any  matter  in  behalf  of 
the  same;  and,  therefore,  as  well  for  us 
as  the  good  freemen  of  this  county,  we  do 
disavow  all  such  their  proceedings  as  to 
us;  who  now,  as  well  as  heretofore,  and 
we  hope  ever  shall  hereafter,  preserve  the 
character  of  dutiful  subjects  to  government 
and  its  laws,  and  in  all  humble  manner 
petition  our  superiors  for  redress  of  any 
grievances  we  may  conceive  ourselves  to 
labor  under. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  said 
Grand  Jury. 

Samuel  Hughes,  Foreman. 

The  Reply. 

May  30,  1764 

We  have  read  a paper  issuing  from  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  which,  from  its 
language,  would  better  suit  the  Court  of 
London  and  their  humble  subjects  than  the 
freemen  of  this  Province.  “Smith  and 
Gibson  are  unknown  to  us,”  and  long  may 
we  remain  unknown.  We  certainly  were 
the  delegates  of  freemen,  not  humble  in- 
feriors to  those  clothed  in  transient  au- 
thority. Whence  did  these  most  humble 
subjects  “of  our  most  sovereign  Lord,  the 
King,”  derive  their  “distinction,  power 
or  authority?”  Certainly  not  from  the 
freemen  of  Berks  county.  No;  the  name  of 
the/ree  county  of  Berks  is  not  mentioned. 
They  were  derived  then  from  the  “Court 
at  Reading,”  and  no  doubt  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  “the  powers  that  be.”  We  have  no 
doubt  you  will  “ever  prove  dutiful  sub- 
jects to  government,”  and  obey  your 
superiors. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  the  peti- 
tions laid  before  the  General  Assembly, 
May  24th  and  25th,  where  in  addition  to 
the  frontier  counties  are  two  from  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  county  of  Chester. 

Mathew  Smith, 
of  Paxtang,  Lancaster  county. 

James  Gibson, 

of  ATen,  Northampton  county. 

To  Samuel  Hughes,  Foreman  of  the  Orand 

Jury  of  Reading. 


The  Paxtang  Boys  and  th.e  CUarge 
Against  TUem. 

Oct.  16,  1763,  Sir  Jeffery  Amhert,  from 
New  York,  in  a letter  to  the  Governor 
thus  writes: 


“I  cannot  help  repeating  my  surprise  at 
the  infatuation  of  the  people  of  your  Pro- 
vince who  tamely  look  on  while  their 
brethren  are  butchered  by  the  savages.” 

On  October  21,  1763,  the  Provincial 
Commissioners  represented  to  the  Assem- 
bly that  in  an  investigation  held  with  the 
Governor  into  the  conduct  of  the  Mora- 
vians at  Bethlehem,  it  appeared  that  the 
Indians  at  Nain  and  Wichetunk  had  been 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by 
them,  and  that  these  Moravian  Indians 
had  exchanged  these  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion with  unfriendly  Indians,  who  had 
committed  the  recent  murders  near  Beth- 
lehem, they,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  Moravian  Indians  be  removed  to  some 
place  where  they  may  be  closely  watched. 

Nain  and  Wichetunk  were  Moravian  es- 
tablishments. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  and  As- 
sembly ihat  the  friendly  Indians  be  re- 
moved to  a place  of  security  near  Phila- 
delphia. 


The  Moravians  stated  to  the  Governor 
that  they  had  not  at  any  time  secretly 
given  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  but  that  arms  and  ammu- 
nition had  been  given  them  to  defend 
them  from  attack  by  hostile  Indians; 
that  vagrant  Indians  had,  when  opportu- 
nity offered,  stolen  not  only  guns,  but 
ammunition,  that  no  blame  or  censure 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  Moravians;  what 
they  had  done  was  from  a motive  of 
humanity.  They  therefore  requested  that 
the  Governor  would  remove  these  Chris- 
tian Indians  to  some  place  for  greater  se- 
curity, as  their  lives  were  in  danger  on  ac- 
count of  the  murders  that  had  been  re- 
cently committed  in  Northampton  county. 


TRe  Destruction  of  Conestoga. 

Dkcembee,  14,  1763. 

A number  of  horsemen,  supposed  to  be 
Rangers,  believing  that  Indian  murderers 
had  been  encouraged  in  their  lawless 
depredations,  and  that  they  were  not  only 
harbored  by  the  Indians  at  Conestoga, 
but  were  provided  by  them  with  guns  and 
ammunition,  suddenly  entered  into  the 
village,  killed  six  Indians,  burnt  the 
cabins  and  retired  with  the  same  speed 
as  they  advanced. 

The  Indians  who  escaped  were  placed 
by  order  of  the  magistrates  in  the  work- 
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house  at  Lancaster.  An  exp; ess  was  sent 
by  Mr.  8hippen  to  the  Governor,  inform- 
ing him  that  such  was  the  general  fer- 
ment. the  lives  of  the  Indians  weie  in 
danger  and  requested  that  they  might  be 
furnished  with  an  escort  to  Philadelphia, 
to  which  request  the  Governor  assented. 

Why  the  removal  of  the  Indians  was 
delayed  does  not  appear. 

Mr,  8hippen  stated  expressly  that  in  the 
popular  excitement  which  existed,  that 
the  safety  of  the  Indians  depended  on  an 
immediate  removal,  guarded  by  a strong 
military  escort. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Governor  re- 
quested Captain  Robertson,  of  Montgom- 
ery’s regiment  to  guard  the  Indians  to 
Philadelphia,  and  that  he  refused  without 
orders  from  Gen.  Gage. 


Tlie  Affair  at  Tjancaster. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  1763 
A number  of  horsemen,  about  20,  appa- 
rently young,  bold  and  adventurous, 
alighted  in  a wood  north  of  Lancaster  and 
amused  themselves  with  shooting  at  a 
mark.  The  bell  of  the  Episcopal  church 
rang  for  service;  when  it  ceased,  the  horse- 
men sprang  on  their  saddles,  spurred  their 
horses,  and  dashed  impetuously  into  the 
town ; they  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Correction.  Three  of  the  oldest 
alighted,  and  gave  their  horses  in 
charge  to  the  young  men  to  hold. 
The  voice  of  Lazarus  Stewart  was 
heard,  “Jailor  unbar  the  door!  seize  on 
the  Indian  murderer,  place  him  before 
me  on  the  saddle!  But  the  work'  of 
death  had  commenced,  pity  ne’er  existed 
in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  had  been 
entrusted  the  capture  of  the  Indians.  The 
door  bad  bf-en  broken  open  and  the  hap- 
less Indians,  fourteen  in  number,  lost  their 
lives.  Stewart  and  his  young  associates 
would  have  acted  differently,  but  they 
could  not,  fate  had  determined  otherwise. 
Those  who  had  committed  the  act  had 
not  entrusted  Stewart  with  their  secret  in- 
tentions; thej'  knew  too  well  the 
chivalrous  character  of  Stewart  and  his 
faithful)  Rangers.  The  deed  done,  not  a 
moment  was  left  for  deliberation.  They 
were  soon  by  the  swiftness  of  their  horses 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  If  Stewart  could  have 
had  his  will  not  one  but  the  guilty  would 
have  been  taken  away;  the  lives  of  the 


aged,  the  women  and  the  ch.ldren,  if  any , 
were  to  have  been  spared. 

The  three  or  four  who  entered  the  house 
were  directed  by  Stewart  to  seize  on  the 
supposed  murderer  and  give  him  to  his 
charge.  When  those  outside  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  guns  within,  several  of  the 
Rangers  alighted,  thinking  their  friends 
in  danger,  and  hastened  to  the  door.  The 
more  active  of  the  Indians  endeavoring  to 
make  their  escape  were  met  by  them  and 
shot.  No  children  were  killed  hy  the  Pax- 
tang  hoys.  No  act  of  savage  hatchery  was 
committed. 

A scene  so  appalling,  so  unexpected, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  were  be- 
wildered and  irresolute  how  to  act.  A man 
rushed  into  the  church — “the  Indians  — 
the  work-house— murder — the  Paxtang 
Boys’’ — was  all  he  incoherently  could 
utter. 

Mr.  Shippen  left  the  church,  but  all  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  horsemen  and 
they  were  safe  from  pursuit. 

The  horsemen  chose  their  time  when  the 
magistrates  were  in  church. 

The  Rev  Mr.  Barton,  living  in  the 
county,  had  come  to  town  to  celebrate 
Christmas  on  this  day,  as  on  the  25th  of 
December  he  had  preached  at  St.  John’s, 
in  Pequea;  being  a holiday  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  in  church.  The  scene 
that  ensued  in  the  church  baffles  the  power 
of  description.  All  was  consternation, 
alarm,  screams  and  uproar.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  people  passing  to  and 
from  the  scene  ot  murder.  The  morning 
that  opened  with  such  joys  of  promise 
was  overcast  with  clouds  ot  mingled  sor- 
row and  disappointment.  The  magis- 
trates had  done  all  in  their  power; 
no  blame  can  attach  to  them. 
Mr.  Shippen  had  rt  quested  that 
a company  of  infantry  might  be  sent  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indians.  This  was 
not  done,  and  if  blame  attached  to  any 
one,  it  was  to  the  Governor.  But  might 
it  rather  not  be  imputed  to  Capt.  Robert- 
son, for  Gov.  Penn  was  a humane  man  ? 
When  Capt.  Robertson  was  asked  to  lend 
his  aid,  he  said:  “Indians  are  dogs  who 
prowl  in  the  night,  the  sooner  they  are 
knocked  in  the  head  the  better;  I shall 
not  move  one  step  unless  ordered  by  Gen’l 
Gage.  ’ ’ 

The  persons  who  acted  in  the  tragical 
scene  at  Lancaster  were  young  men, 
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chit  fly,  who  had  acted  as  Rangers  guard- 
ing the  frontier  of  Lancaster  county  from  i 
incursions  by  the  Indians.  They  had 
been  drawn  into  a pariicipalion  of  the 
murder  by  the  chief  actors,  who  told 
them  their  only  purpose  was  to  secure 
an  Indian  murderer  who  was  then  in  the 
Lancaster  workhouse.  The  young  men 
were  horror  struck  at  the  catastrophe, 
which  they  lamented;  but  it  had  been  so 
artfully  contrived,  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vented. 

Not  one  of  them  left  the  scene  of  blood  , 
that  morning  with  mingled  feelings  of 
commiseration, horror  and  disappointment  , 

more  than  Stewart.  Pity  for  the  Indians, 
horror  at  the  murder,  and  disappointment 
that  the  murderer  was  yet  at  liberty;  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  untimely 
perished. 

Hearing  that  he  was  at  the  barracks  at 
Philadelphia,  placed  theie  under  protec- 
tion of  Government,  Stewart  proposed  to 
the  Rangers  of  the  frontiers  to  unite  and 
carry  him  off.  This  would  have  been  j 
accomplished  had  he  not  been  removed  to  ! 
a place  of  safety. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Stewart  to  have 
the  Indian  murderer  placed  before  him  on 
the  saddle,  and  as  he  was  well  mounted, 
to  convey  him  prisoner  to  Carlisle,  or  the 
fort  at  Shippensburg,  that  he  might  be 
tried  for  the  murder  in  the  county  where 
the  offense  was  committed. 

Bold  and  ardent  was  Lazarus  Stewart, 
and  sparing  of  human  life,  but  it  is  true 
that  there  were  three  or  four  of  his 
rangers,  who  from  age  and  experience  in 
the  stratagems  and  wiles  of  Indian  war- 
fare, had  won  the  attachment  and  an  in- 
fluence over  the  youthful  band.  Tbe  three  I 
were  merciless,  but  they  only  served  to 
render  more  conspicuous  the  generous 
and  liberal  chivalry  of  Stewart  and  his 
yi'uthful  asssociates. 

No  murder  was  premeditated  by  Stew- 
art and  his  youthful  friends,  nor  can  the 
act  be  called  one  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Stewart  blamed  the  men  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  execution  of  his  design,  for 
their  indiscriminate  destruction  of  human 
life.  Had  the  aged  and  innocent  been 
spared,  he  would  have  felt  no  compunc- 
tions of  conscience.  The  keeper  of  the 
workhouse  pointed  out  the  Senecas  as  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  the  murders  in 
Northampton  county,  but  three  or  four 


entered  where  the  Indians  were  confined. 
They  were  outnumbered,  and  they  were 
inferior  in  strength  and  agility  to  their 
opponents.  The  Indians  saw  their  danger 
and  hastily  seized  such  missiles  as  were 
near;  there  was  not  a moment  for  thought. 
The  assailants  fired,  and  their  shots  proved 
fatal.  The  sound  of  the  fire  arms  brought 
their  friends  to  their  assistance. 

The  Indians  who  attempted  to  escape 
were  shot.  This  was  not  the  time  to  point 
out  the  friend  from  the  foe.  The  guilty 
and  the  innocent  fell  together. 

The  guilt  of  those  who  committed  this 
breach  of  the  laws  is  palliated  by  the  ne- 
cessity that  called  for  the  people  to  pro- 
tect themselves  when  the  government 
offered  no  protection  and  Indians  were 
supposed  to  murder  with  impunity. 

The  destruction  of  .the  Conestoga  Indians 
proved  the  safety  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster. 

If  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians  had  not 
demanded  life  for  life,  Stewart  would 
never  have  been  called  to  account. 


The  Plscatawese  Indians. 

Leonard  Calvert,  with  a col ony  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  went  up  the  Potomac  as 
far  as  Piscatawa  in  search  of  a suitable 
place  for  settlement  in  the  year  1633 
Prom  the  number  of  the  Indians  and  their 
ferocious  appearance,  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  return,  and  sailing  up  the  St. 
Mary’s  river  he  came  to  an  Indian  town, 
“Yaocomoka, ’’  greatly  improved,  here  he 
purchased  and  here  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1634,  landed  the  pilgrims  of  Maryland. 

In  1645  William  Clayborn  rebelled  and 
drew  the  Indians  into  bis  measures.  Vir- 
ginia felt  the  fruits,  for  she  was  subdued 
by  their  united  force  in  1651.  In  the  year 
1658  the  Proprietary  Government  was  re- 
stored. 

The  Government  of  Virginia  and  that 
of  Maryland  never  forgot  the  conduct  of 
the  Piscatawese  Indians,  and  the  Piscata- 
wese  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
the  colonists  and  their  growing  power. 
Many  of  the  tribe  removed  within  the 
present  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
who  remained  on  the  Potomac  were  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  hostile  Indians  from 
Virginia,  and  when  they  heard  of  the  new 
colony  of  William  Penn,  they  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  claim  his  protection. 
Tne  early  records  of  Pennsylvania  are 
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lost;  the  historian  searches  for  them  in 
vain.  That  William  Penn  held  a confer- 
ence with  their  chief  “soon  after  his  com- 
ing” is  certain,  and  that  he  visited 
the  Susquehanna  Indians  again  in 
1701  is  equally  certain  ; the  records  of  Ma- 
ryland show  these  facts.  Mr.  Penn  per- 
mitted the  Piscatawese  or  Gangawese  to 
remove  higher  up  the  Potomac  within  his 
claim ; and  tradition  says,  he  purchased 
their  right  of  soil  on  the  Potomac  to 
strengthen  his  demand  on  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  Piscatawese  or  Gangawese  having 
removed  nearer  the  Susquehanna  Indians 
in  1698,  met  William  Penn  in  council  in 
1701  and  entered  into  new  articles  of  agree- 
ment; the  Susquehanna  Indians  became 
sureties  for  their  peaceable  behavior. 

The  Gangawese  again  became  alarmed 
and  sent  a message  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  that  a number  of  Carolina 
Indians  had  come  to  cut  them  off,  but 
finding  them  too  strong  had  gone  back 
for  a larger  number  of  warriors.  This  was 
in  1701. 

Menangy,  an  Indian  chief  from  Tulpe 
hocken,  Berks  county,  requested  Gov 
Evans  to  permit  the  Gangawese  or  Conoys 
to  settle  near  them  on  the  Schuylkill--llth 
May,  1705. 

The  Piscatawese,  or  Gangawese,  or 
Conoys,  had  a wigwam  on  the  Catawese, 
at  Catawese,  now  Citawissa,  Northum 
berland  county.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
identify  the  Indian  name  of  a place  with 
its  present  name.  Most  of  the  original 
names  are  euphoneous  and  ought  to  be 
preserved.  As  the  Gangawese  Indians 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  events  of 
this  county,  the  foregoing  account  maybe 
useful.  Every  circumstance  connected 
with  Conestoga  must  be  inteieuting. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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Thb  Dauphin  Counxy  Histokioal  So- 
ciety held  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  of  May,  1894.  The 
proceedings  were  held  in  Association  Hall, 
and  the  addresses  made  and  papers  read 
were  well  received  by  a good  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  As  these  will  be  printed 


no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  this  con- 
nection, except  to  state  that  we  learn 
through  them  that  no  local  organization 
has  accomplished  as  much  as  this  society 
through  its  members  in  Historr, Biography 
and  Genealogy. 

A REVOUU  I IDNARV  WORTHY. 

David  Redlck,Vlc«  I'resident  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

David  Rediok  was  hern  ia  the  year  1750 
in  East  Pennsboro’ township,  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  John 
Redick,  was  an  emigrant  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  His  mother  was  Rachel  Hoge, 
daughter  of  John  Hoge,  an  early  settler  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  David  received 
a good  education,  was  brought  up  a sur- 
veyor, and  studied  law  at  Carlisle.  In  the 
struggle  for  Independence  he  was  a 
hearty  participant,  and  was  appointed  a 
commissary  in  one  of  the  Cumberland 
county  battalions  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  war.  Prior  to  1780  he  married  his 
cousin.  Ann  Hoge,  the  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Hoge,  of  Cumberland  county,  and  in 
1782  removed  to  the  Chartiers  Valley,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife’s 
uncle,  David  Hoge,  surveyed  his  lands  and 
laid  out  the  town  of  Washington  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoge.  At  the  De- 
cember term,  1782,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Washington  County  Bar.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun  ■ 
cil,  taking  his  seat  therein  November  20, 
1786,  and  on  the  14th  of  October,  1783 
chosen  Vice  President  of  the  Stale  He 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1789-90,  and  August  17, 
1791,  his  friend.  Governor  Milflin,  ap 
pointed  him  Prolhonotary.  He  held  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  county  from 
June  22,  1795,  to  June  23,  1801.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1787,  Mr.  Redick  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  State  for  communicating  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York  the  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  Connecticut  claims. 
He  was  subsequently,  in  1792,  appointed 
to  survey  the 'Ten  Islands  in  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  rivers,  and  divide  the  several 
tracts  of  lands  opposite  Pittsburgh  into 
out-lots.  During  the  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion, he  took  a prominent  part,  but  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  being  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  William  Findley  the 
other,  to  wait  upon  President  Washington 
when  on  his  way  out  with  the  army,  and 
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explaia  the  coaditioQ  of  affairs  ia  the 
western  counties,  especially  to  assure  the 
President  of  the  submission  of  those 
who  had  been  insurgents.  Mr.  Redick 
died  at  Washington,  September 
28th,  1805.  and  was  buried  with 

Masonic  honors.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  vied  with 
Findley,  Smilie  and  Edward  Cook  in  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  people  of 
the  western  counties.  Mr.  Redick  left 
quite  a large  family.  Jonathan  Redick 
was  educated  at  Carlisle,  and  in  1803,  as  a 
lawyer,  removed  to  Cbilicothe,  Ohio, 
where  his  father  had  large  landed  interests. 
David  Redick,  jr.,  was  a lawyer,  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1810,  but  lost  his  life  in  a 
dispute  with  a bank  cashier,  of  whom  he 
demanded  coin  for  the  notes  of  the  bank. 
Eliza  Redick  married  Captain  William 
Anderson,  of  Pittsburgh.  Nancy  Redick 
married  Dr.  James  Stevens,  of  Washing- 
ton. Sarah  Redick  married  Mr.  Swear- 
ingen. Margaret  married,  first,  Mr.  Israel, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  died  early;  her 
second  husband  was  Detmar  Basse,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Harmony 
Communistic  settlement.  James  and 
Rachel  Redick  died  very  young. 


HEROES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


II. 


captain  DAVID  MORGAN'S  COM- 
PANY. 

A muster  roll  of  Captain  David  Morgan's 
Company  of  Associators,  of  the  8th 
Battalion  of  Lancaster  county,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Peter  Grubb,  destined 
for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  .June  1, 
1776.  Earl  township. 

Captain. 

David  Morgan, 

First  Lieutenant. 

John  Norton. 

Second  Lieutenant. 

Peter  Miller. 

Ensign. 

Nicholas  Fought. 

Privates. 

Edward  Good,  George  Hinkle, 

John  White,  James  Kimes,  jr., 

Henry  Hambrigh^,  Henry  Norton, 


Lenhart  Giest, 
William  Runnals, 
James  Irwin, 
Thomas  Moore, 
George  Giest, 

Fred'k  Roadacer, 
Nicholas  Troutwine, 
Jacob  Weams, 
Abraham  Andrew, 
Christopher  Horne, 
.John  Showalter, 
John  Shearer, 

John  Rhoade, 

Rudy  Sheaver, 
James  Vogan, 

Philip  Shearer, 
William  Heidler, 
James  Martin, 


George  Ryan, 
William  Cravvf  ud, 
Robert  Monroe, 
Jonathan  Irwin, 
Pnilip  Roads, 
Barnard  Wolf, 
Thomas  Davis, 
Francis  Hanne, 
Michael  Edick, 
Marlin  Werns, 
John  Rusler, 

Isaac  Greay, 

Jacob  Rhoade, 
Michal  Bronse, 
Conrad  Fasnocht, 
Jacob  Shirk, 

Jacob  Aker, 

Jacob  Hinkle. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  JONES’ COMPANY. 

A muster  roll  of  Captain  John  Jones’ 
Company  of  Associators,  of  the  8th  bat- 
talion of  Lancaster  county,  commanded 
by  Col.  Peter  Grubb,  ordered  for  the  de- 
fence of  Pniladelphia,  .June  2 l,  1776. 

Captain. 

John  Ji  nes 


Prixates. 


Henry  Hambright, 
Philip  Beck, 
Ludwick  Weaver, 
Michael  Eby. 
Adam  Fresh, 
George  Coffroth, 
Adam  Bower, 

John  Marlin, 

John  Balmer, 
Conrad  Herman, 
Valentine  Werniz, 
Jacob  Gtmff, 


Jacob  Gorgas, 
Jonathan  Duple, 
.John  Senseman, 
Daniel  Seybert, 
Valentine  Stober, 
Adam  Fass, 
Joseph  Spingle, 
Fred.  Ream, 

John  Arndt, 
Jacob  Firestone, 
.Jonathan  Graff, 
John  Fettress, 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  HUBER’S  COM- 
PANY. 

A muster  roll  of  Captain  .John  Huber’s 
Company  of  Associators,  of  the  Eighth 
Battalion  of  Lancaster  county,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Peter  Grubb,  ordered 
for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  June 
24,  1776. 

Captain, 

John  Huber. 

Privates. 

Christian  Hcllinger,  John  Jones. 

Conrad  Mark,  .Jonathan  K'ngray, 

John  Shets,  John  Ringe, 
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Henry  Mark, 
Michael  Kenrick, 
John  Kenrick, 
Jacob  Hollinger, 
Daniel  Hollinger, 


John  Russel, 
Henry  Miller, 
Conrad  Mark, 
Mathias  Weimar, 
Nicholas  Schroph, 


Andrew  Me88ersmith,^[artine  Cromar, 
Thomas  Hauiey 


money  paid  to  Capt.  Isaac  Adams  to  pay 
his  men. 

Test.,  Will  Atlke, 
Chairman  of  Com. 
Isaac  Adams,  Capt. 


lliSrOUlCAL,  SKETelHES. 


CAPT.  ISAAC  ADAMS’  COMPANY. 

A muster  roll  of  Capt.  Isaac  Adams’  com- 
pany of  Light  Infantry  of  Militia,  of 
Col.  Peter  Grubb’s  Battalion  of  Associ- 
ators  in  Lancaster  county,  destined  for 
the  Jerseys. 

Uaptain, 

Isaac  Adams. 


Lieutenants. 

Thomas  Holmes,  John  Rechtal, 
Henry  White,  Peter  Feasor. 

Sergeants, 

John  Houpt,  Henry  Eichholtz, 

Adam  Eichholtz,  Christopher  Hess. 

Corporals. 

George  Urey,  Peter  B laser, 

holas  Shower,  George  Feasor. 

Drummer. 

Philip  Slobback. 

■ Fifer. 

Jacob  Zmn. 

Privates, 

Peter  Rine,  Henry  Loush, 

George  Slooback,  Andrew  Lutz, 
Peter  Hess,  John  Milleisor, 

Wendle  Weinholdt,  John  Lesher, 
Henry  Brindle,  John  Holtery, 
Abraham  Eshleman,  John  Hoffman, 
John  Shoup, 


Henrv  Lisber, 

Geo.  Eberhart, 
Peter  Smith, 

John  Grill, 

Mich’l  Weinhold, 
Michael  Hortner, 
George  Coppes, 
Henry  Gier, 

Philip  Valentine, 
George  Valentine, 
Conrad  Derr, 


Peter  Kern, 

Geo  Keller, 
Lorentz  Steffer, 
Abraiiam  Bower, 
.John  Coleman, 
George  Weinhold, 
David  Barrener, 
Henry  Snyder, 
Hector  Pain, 
Jacob  Leed, 
Michael  Young, 
William  Witman, 


Mustered  and  passed  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Observation  and  Inspection  in  Lan- 
caster the  15th  of  August,  1776,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  advance 


Coutatniuir  Faces  Not  Generally 
Known,  <Joinplled  by  Redmond  Co- 
ny ng  ha  in. 


IX 


The  Notorious  Pamphlet. 

Mr.  Franklin  calls  it  “a  narration  of 
the  late  massacres  by  persons  unknown.” 
This  is  strange  indeed.  He  describes  the 
Indians  who  were  murdered  minutely; 
the  manner  of  their  deaths,  their  names 
and  even  the  number  of  their  destroyers, 
and  ytt  he  is  ignorant  by  whom  the  mas- 
sacres were  committed.  (See  Gentlemen’s 
Magazine  ior  April,  1764.)  Let  us  take 
up  the  “narrative”  and  make  further  in- 
quiry whether  his  assertions  are  sustained 
by  evidence.  “Will  and  George  Soc  were 
young  men.”  Question — Of  what  tribe 
were  these  young  Indians  ? 

“Shahaes  was  an  aged  Indian,  his 
daughter  Peggy  was  married  to  Smith,  a 
Cayuga  Indian.  They  had  one  child, 
Sally,  and  her  adopted  child,  Betsy,  and 
her  son  Peter,  John  and  his  son  Harry.” 
But  the  “narrative”  tells  us  there  were  20 
murdered — 7 men,  5 women  and  8 chil- 
dren. Yet  he  only  mentions  3 vromen 
and  2 children  and  7 men,  one  of  whom 
was  a Cayuga.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  the 
boilies  of  those  murdered  in  Lancaster 
were  brought  out  and  exposed  to  public 
view.  Such  was  not  the  fact.  The  bodies 
were  only  removed  when  they  were  car- 
ried to  their  graves.  The  “narrative” 
ends  with  a compliment  to  Captain  Rob- 
iuson  and  the  Highlanders;  this  compli- 
ment must  have  been  considered  by  the 
Captain  as  irony. 

Take  the  narrative  of  real  facts  as  writ- 
ten by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  ascertain 
how  far  it  is  supported  by  the  following 
depositions  taken  before  the  Chief  Bur- 
gess of  the  borough  of  Lancaster: 

Abraham  Newcomer,  a Mennonist,  by 
trade  a gunsmith,  upon  his  affirmation, 
declared  that  several  times  within  these 
few  years  Bill  Soc  and  Indian  John,  two 
of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  threatened  to 
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scalp  him  for  refusing  to  mend  their  toma- 
hawks, and  swore  they  would  as  soon 
scalp  him  as  they  would  a dog.  A few 
days  before  Bill  Soc  was  killed,  he  brought 
a tomahawk  to  be  steeled.  Bill  said:  “If 
you  will  not.  I’ll  have  it  mended  to  your 
sorrow,’’  from  which  expression  “I  appre- 
hended danger.’’ 

Mrs.  Thompson,  of  the  borough  of  Lan- 
caster, personally  appeared  before  the 
Chief  Burgess,  and  upon  her  solemn  oath, 
on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  said  that  in  the 
summer  of  1761,  Bill  Soc  came  to  her 
apartment  and  threatened  her  life,  saying, 
“I  kill  you.  all  Lancaster  can’t  catch  me,’’ 
which  filled  me  with  terror  and  this  lady 
further  said  Bill  Soc  added,  “Lancaster  is 
mine  and  I will  have  it  yet.’’ 

Colonel  John  Hamfaright,  gentleman, an 
eminent  brewer,  of  the  borough  of  Lan- 
caster, personally  appeared  before  Robert 
Thompson,  E-q.,  a justice  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  that  in  August,  1757,  he.  an 
officer,  was  sent  for  provision  from  Fort 
Augusta  to  Fort  Hunter;  that  on  his  way 
he  rested  at  McKee’s  old  place;  a sentinel 
was  stationed  behind  a tree  to  prevent 
surprise.  The  sentry  gave  notice  Indians 
were  near;  the  deponent  crawled  up  the 
bank  and  discovered  two  Indians;  one  was 
Bill  Soc.  lately  killed  at  Lancaster.  He 
called  Bill  Soc  to  come  to  him,  but  the 
Indians  ran  off.  When  the  deponent 
came  to  Fort  Hunter  he  learned  that  an 
old  man  had  been  killed  the  day  before. 
Bill  Soc  and  his  companion  were  believed 
to  be  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder.  He, 
the  deponent,  had  frequently  seen  Bill 
Soc  and  some  of  the  Conestogue  Indians 
at  Fort  Augusta  trading  with  the  Indians, 
but,  after  the  murder  of  the  old  man.  Bill 
Soc  did  not  appear  at  the  Garrison. 

John  Hambeigut. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  before  me. 

[Joshua  James  was  a Conestogue  Indian 
of  the  worst  description.  Though  of 
various  tribes,  living  at  Conestogue,  they 
were  called  Conestogue  Indians.  ] 

Alexander  Stephen,  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  personally  appeared  before 
Thomas  Forster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  being  duly  qualified  according 
to  law,  doth  say  that  Connayak  Sally,  an 
Indian  woman,  told  him  that  the  Cones- 
togue Indians  had  killed  Jegrea,  an 


Indian,  because  he  would  not  j nu  the 
Conestogue  Indians  in  destroying  the 
English.  James  Cotter  told  the  deponent 
that  he  was  one  of  the  three  that  killed 
old  William  Hamilton,  on  Shearman’s 
Creek,  and  a'so  another  man,  with  seven 
of  his  family.  James  Cotter  demanded 
ot  the  deponent  a canoe  which  the  mur- 
derers had  left,  as  Cotter  told  him  when 
the  murder  was  committed. 

Alexander  Stephen. 

Before  me,  Thomas  Forster,  Justice. 

Note  — Jegrea  was  a Warrior  Chief, 
friendly  to  the  Whites,  and  he  threatened 
the  Conestogue  Indians  with  his  ven- 
geance if  they  harmed  the  Eiglish.  Cot- 
ter was  one  of  the  Indians  of  desperate 
character  killed  in  Lancaster  county  in 
1763. 

There  were  many  more  depodtions 
taken,  all  proving  that  the  Conestoga  In- 
dians were  treacherous  and  guilty  of 
various  enormities  committed  on  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  this  Provinc**,  1764 

The  “Narrative”  has  only  given  the 
names  and  ages  of  a few,  to  plind  those 
unacquainted  with  the  fads,  stating  that 
some  “from  age  were  incapable  of  mis- 
chief;” some  young  and  therefore  inno- 
cent, but  where  were  the  children  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative,  “eight  children, 
boys  and  girls?”  Here  the  “Narra'ive” 
is  lamentably  defective.  If  there  were 
more  children  they  must  have  had  parents, 
which  would  have  increased  the  number 
of  men  beyond  seven.  The  child  of  Sally 
was  a man;  Peter,  the  son  of  Betsy  was  a 
man;  Harry,  the  son  of  Indian  John,  was 
a man.  From  Franklin’s  own  showing, 
and  from  testimony,  there  was  but  one 
child  killed  and  three  women;  therefore  to 
make  up  the  twenty  there  remains  nine, 
and  these  nine  were  men,  neither  children 
nor  women.  Some  of  these  Indians  were 
in  the  army  fighting  against  Col.  Bouquet, 
and  the  deposition  of  Thomas  Moore, 
sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  before  the 
Chief  Burgess  of  Lancaster,  says:  “I  was 
a prisoner  for  four  years  among  the 
Indians,  and  the  Bethlehem  Indians  came 
frequently. with  advice  and  intelligence  of 
the  motives  of  the  English.  ” 

There  are  many  depositions  relating  to 
Indian  murders,  but  the  pea  shrinks  from 
their  record.  One  may  be  mentioned : 
“A  teacher,  with  all  his  innocent  little 
scholars,  when  in  the  school  were  barbar- 
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oatlv  murdtred,’’  and  this  murder  was 
ommitted  by  our  fiienclly  Indians  in 
July,  1763. 

Id  a pimpblel  said  to  be  the  production 
of  Dr.  Alison  and  Dr.  Ewing  is  the  fol- 
l)wing:  “They  (the  Rangers)  returned  en- 
raged to  find  that  an  Indian  town  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  had  now  informed 
their  friends,  against  whom  our  men  had 
marched,  and  were  perfidiously  playing 
the  same  pranks  as  they  did  last  war;  they 
marched  to  their  town  (Conestoga)  and  cut 
off  some  of  them,  others  fled  to  Lancaster 
and  there  they  (the  Rangers)  came  and 
cut  them  off.  This  the  Quakers  have 
painted  as  a massacre  and  most  horrid 
murder,  though  it  was  no  more  but  what 
our  people  suffered  on  all  occasions.” 

It  may  be  asked  “why  kill  the  Indian 
women  ? ” These  women  were  spies,  and 
were  therefore  more  dangerous  than  the 
men.  But  why  destroy  the  helpless 
infant  ? “it  was  shot  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment  and  happily  relieved  from 
worldly  misery.” 

“Could  laws  protect  them  who  murder 
our  own  people  without  respect  to  laws, 
either  human  or  divine.” — Old  Pamphlet. 

“Must  the  Dutch  and  Irish  be  murdered 
without  pity,  the  tear  of  distress, or  a sigh 
at  human  misery?” — Letter,  1764 

From  a M8S.,  in  a hand-writing  of 
James  Logan,  in  possession  of  J.  Francis 
Fisher,  Esq  ,of  Philadelphia,  a gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  spirit  of  research 
and  love  of  truth,  it  is  stated  “that  sixty 
families  of  the  Shawnese  moved  into  this 
province  and  settled  at  Conestoga,  in  the 
year  1698,  and  that  the  Conestoga  Indians 
became  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  Shawnese.”  In  another  MSS.  the 
Shawnese  are  said  to  have  come  “from 
Chonnois  to  Conestoga  and  they  were  or- 
iginally from  the  South.” 

In  an  old  MSS.  may  be  found,  “The 
Connois  or  Shawnee  Indians  moved  up  the 
river  Susquehanna  and  settled  on  the 
“Shawnee  Flats.”  The  flits  in  the  county 
of  Luzerne  are  still  called  by  that  name. 


Pamphlets  For  Reference. 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  Paxtang  men  im- 
partially represented,  with  some  remarks 
on  the  narrative.  1764  Sold  by  John 
Creaig,  shopkeeper,  in  Lancaster. 

2.  An  address  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alison 
and  Dr.  Ewing,  1765. 


3.  Plain  Truth,  1764. 

4.  Plain  Dealer,  1764. 

5.  The  Squabble.  1764 

[See  Oentlenien’s  Magazine  for  April  and 
June,  1764,  “A  narrative  of  the  massacres 
in  Laucuster  county  by  persons  unknown.” 
Signed  B.  Franklin.] 

In  June,  “An  impartial  account  of  the 
rise  and  proceedings  of  the  Paxtang  Vol- 
unteers. ” 

6.  The  Plain  Dealer,  No  2 aud  No.  3. 

7.  An  answer  to  the  Plain  Dealer,  b,A- 
dressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

8.  Chas.  Reed’s  letter  to  Joseph  Ladd, 
Esq 

9 A looking  glass  for  Presbyterians. 

10.  'I'he  remonstrance  of  the  distressed 
frontier  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

11.  “1  he  conduct  of  the  Paxtang  men 
impartially  represented  in  a letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  one  of  the  back  C.runties  to 
a friend  in  Philadelphia.” 


“ Tne  Squabble.” 

[Written  by  a farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, 1701.  Dial  igne  betwee  i the  heads  of 
the  Paxtang  Boys  and  the  Philadelphia  Junto.] 

*'  Truth  not  Fiction." 

By  ctiance  direct  >d.  late  two  neighboring  swains 
Poured  forth  their  flocks  across  the  fertile 
plains. 

With  thought  o’ercharged,  and  stiff  contracted 
brow, 

Tne  farmers  met,  and  feigned  a friendly  bow  ; 
And  silence  soon  the  has  y Thyrsls  broke. 

And,  frowning,  thus  to  llst’nlng  Corln  spoke : 

2 hyr.sis. 

Corln,  of  every  shepherd  on  the  plain. 

Thou  art  the  slllleit,  most  ditermlned  swalh. 

In  whate’er  clime,  by  raorta  s,  was  It  told. 

That  rugged  wolv-^s  are  led  Into  the  fold? 

Then  ch  -rish  not  these  fatal  enemie  i, 

'ihit  view  our  iambs  with  ever-haieful  eyes. 

Corin. 

Hold  ! angry  swain,  nor  blame  me  with  thy 
tongue ; 

Whom  thou  callest  wolves,  1 found  when  they 
were  young; 

The  sad  remains  of  our  rude  forests'  breed. 

To  whom  these  pastures  were  by  Penn  decreed: 
And  ever  since  they’ve  been  within  my  care, 

Not  one  of  all  my  tender  lambs  dll  tear. 

Thyrsls. 

Then  join  the  Infant  to  a rattle-snake. 

The  gentle  nature  may  the  hawk  partake : 

Shall  tender  doves  with  cruel  vulture  i fly  ? 

All  nat  ire  then  would  be  a prodigy 
Wed  the  tierce  tiger  and  the  aid  together. 

And  the  wUd  bull  companion  to  the  wether ; 

A'l  this  may  be,  and  more  of  nature  change. 
When  wolves,  with  sheep  in  plains  together 
range. 
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Corln. 

Hold  ! tranilc  man,  or  I will  bear  no  more ; 

Why  do  you  wlsn  to  see  them  ih  their  gore  ? 
Because  their  fleece  Is  red,  have  they  thy  hate 
DO  you  think  this  flock  did  themse.ves  create  ? 
Must  they,  because  they  wear  a reddish  coat,  be 
slain, 

Who  ne’er  have  Injured  thte,  nor  touched  thy 
train  ? 

Harrassed,  indeed,  have  these  poor  wanderers 
been. 

Thou  would’st  have  wept,  this  sad  sight  to  have 
seen. 

Th  rsls 

I would  have  laughed,  uad  my  good  dogs  been 
there— 

They  would  have  freed  thee  ot  thy  anxlotis  care. 
On  yonder  plain  mv  masillls,  swltt  and  bold. 
Pursued  thy  cruel  wolves  Into  thy  told— 

There  fell  on  them  with  such  a furious  speed. 
That  their  red  bloiu  did  stain  the  lovely  mead. 

or  in. 

Had  I then  caught  thy  dogs,  by  my  decree. 

They  should  have  swung  high  up  on  yonder  tree. 
Think  not,  mad  Thyrsls,  I’ll  forget  this  wrong. 
Thee  and  thy  dogs  .'■hall  feed  my  hand  ere  long; 
My  wolves  were  harmless,  sleeping  on  the  lea— 
Nor  did  they  thtnk  ot  thy  rude  company. 

When  all  my  troop.  In  one  unhappy  hour, 

Thy  hard-mouth’d  masillfs  did  devour. 

Thtjrsis. 

'Twould  be  far  better  for  each  neighboring  swain. 
Had  these  been  all  the  wolves  that  then  were 
slain— 

Your  innocents!  for  whom  I oft  have  sought. 
Those  tender  lambs  who  by  your  wolves  were 
caught. 

And  thou  and  all  thy  crew  dost  still  protect, 

The  savage  hunting  wolves,  1 much  suspect. 

Gorin. 

Say  not.  bold  man,  they  ever  hunt  thy  fold— 
Rude  savage  whelps  the  distant  lorest  hold. 

Who  kill’d  thy  sheep  beneath  the  night. 

As  they  did  sleep,  when  dark  obscured  the  light. 
All  of  that  reddish  race  are  slain  or  gone. 
Excepting  these  thou'dst  drive  thy  vengeance 
on; 

And  innocent  yet  are  these  that  yet  remain, 

AS  those  whom  thy  vUe  hounds  have  slain. 


Gorin. 

Call  back  your  bloody  dogs ; a truce  I p'av  ; 

My  wolves,  the  harmless,  shall  be  sent  aw^ay. 

See  yon  poor  tremoilng  gang,  how  pal'e  with 
fear; 

Call  back  your  hounds,  slay  not  my  friendly 
care. 

Thyrsis. 

1 take  you  at  your  word— they  all  shall  stay— 
Hist,  hist,  brave  hunters,  Scou ’.-Searcher-Tray. 

Gorin. 

Kelertless  Thyrsls,  I am  much  Inclined 
To  think  thy  hounds  are  of  the  blood-hound 
kind; 

Little  they  care  so  they  may  h ive  tlielr  prey. 

For  wolves,  or  lambs,  they  joyfully  would  slay ; 
And  with  one  dire  Intent,  destroy  them  all. 

And  roll  both  friends  and  foes  In  one  grand  ball. 
But  since  thy  mind  is  still  perversely  bent 
To  sentence,  on  the  wolves,  perpetual  banish- 
ment. 

One  boon  I ask.  and  that  you  can’t  refuse, 

(For  much  am  I bewilder’d  as  1 muse.) 

Before  the  sun  shall  thrice  Its  weekly  circuit 
run. 

They  go  to  banishment— the  deed  Is  done. 

My  word  Is  slven  —we  depart  In  peace. 

And  from  this  time  let  wrangling  warfare  cease. 

(Gorin  g'les  to  send  the  wolves  to  ban- 
ishment ) 

Thyrsis. 

Corln,  thus  nobly  hast  thou  crowned  the  scene. 
And  yet  no  scholar,  as  I rightly  ween, 
or  aU  the  swains,  thou  can’st  most  excel. 

In  wnlstilng  gaily,  or  In  piping  well ; 

But  this  stout  crook  to  wield  and  told  to  guard. 
Is  much,  I deem,  tor  thee  a task  too  hard. 

My  faithful  dogs  are  safe,  and  fear  not  thy  de- 
cree. 

Who  meant  to  hang  them  high  on  yonder  tree. 

Do  you  think,  great  Penn,  your  power  I dread’f 
Then  know  It  shall  be  as  the  shepherd  said  ; 

And  before  these  wolves  shall  revel  on  this  plain. 
In  spite  ot  all  your  power,  they  shill  be  slain ; 
For  my  country  Is  my  heart  and  hand— 

To  secure  her  weal,  or  die  at  her  command. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Thyrsis. 

Corln,  this  polished  crook  (rifle)  with  thee  I’ll 
lay. 

They  were  your  wolves  who  did  my  lambkins 
slay; 

My  own,  besides  three  ewes,  a ram  also. 

And  yet  you  teU  me  stUl,  they’re  not  our  foe. 

With  one  loud  whistle  my  dogs  shall  come  with 
speed. 

And  make  your  murdering  wolves  and  redskins 
bleed. 

Come  now,  my  mastiffs,  and  join  the  gallant 
ch  ise. 

And  extirpate  from  earth  this  savage  race. 


(Gorin  thought  “the  better  part  of  valor 
was  discretion,”  and  compromised  the 
matter. ) 
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GXIV. 


Monument  to  General  Braddook. — 
The  Pittsburgh  newspapers,  together  with 
many  of  the  prominent  people  of  that 
city,  are  endorsing  a movement  to  erect  a 
monument  on  Braddock’s  battlefield.  Oar 
friend,  Isaac  Graig,  Esq.,  of  Allegheny 
Gity,  has  the  following  to  say  in  regard 
thereto:  “I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
monument  on  the  battlefield,  but  I do  not 
think  it  should  be  erected  to  the  memory 
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of  the  man  whose  obstinacy  caused  such 
a disaster  and  widespread  mourning  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America.  In  spite 
of  all  remonstrances,  Braddock  persisted 
warring  against  the  Indians  as  he  would 
against  a civilized  foe.  ” * * * * » 
“Now,  I am  not  in  favor  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  man  whose  obstinacy 
is  responsible  for  the  horrors  depicted  in 
Judge  Yeates’  letter,  but  I am  in  favor  of 
a monument  to  the  man  who  with  the 
Virginia  riflemen  saved  all  that  was  saved 
on  the  bloody  9lh  of  July,  1755.  A monu- 
ment to  mark  the  spot  where  our  Wash- 
ington received  his  first  baptism  of  fire  is 
highly  prope*",  and  will  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  every  man  whj  reveres  the 
name  of  Washington.” 


niSrORtCAL,  MEMORANDA.! 
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The  National  cemeteries  of  the  United 
States  contain  the  remains  of  117,568  un- 
known dead. 

The  first  railway  built  in  Pennsylvania  i 
was  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail- 
road, which  was  84^  miles  long,  and  the 
first  car  was  run  ov<<r  the  line  from  Phila- 
delphia to  West  Chester  on  Christmas 
day,  1833. 

Arbor  Day  was  established  by  law  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1885.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Morton  is  said  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  of  the  movement  in  this  country. 

The  total  face  value  of  the  Columbian 
postage  stamps  was  $40,077,950. 

The  Fennsylvatiischer  Staatsbote  of  July 
9,  1776,  published  by  Henry  Miller,  Phila- 
delphia, contains  the  first  appearance  in 
German  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  is  a four-page  folio  and  extremely 
rare. 

An  election  broadside  against  the  elec- 
tion of  Israel  Israel  for  Senator  and  advo- 
cating the  election  of  Benj.  R.  Morgan, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  February  21 
and  22,  1798,  contains  the  following;  “To 
the  inhabitants  of  Germantown.  Look 
before  you  leap.  Those  of  you  who  wish 
t > strengthen  the  French  faction,  come 
forward  to-day,  and  like  a good  ox  put 
your  necks  into  the  yoke  of  your  own  mak- 
ing by  voting  for  Israel  Israel.” 

John  Dickinson,  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania, 


on  No\ember  20,  1782,  issued  a proclama- 
tion for  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  was  piinted  in  folio  by  Francis 
Bailey.  Among  other  things  it  contains 
the  following:  “It  is  hereby  enjoined 
that  all  magistrates,  and  others  whom  it 
may  concern,  be  very  vigilant  and  exact 
in  discovering,  prosecuting  and  punishing 
all  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  day,  commonly  called 
Sunday;  blasphemy,  profane  swearing  or 
cursing,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  or  other 
dissolute  or  immoral  practices  are  forbid,” 
etc  , etc. 

The  first  tariff  bill  adopted  by  the 
United  States  was  passed  by  Congress  on 
May  15,  1789 

Abraham  Clark,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died 
from  a sunstroke.  President  Garfield 
was  left-handed.  Andrew  Jackson’s 
father  died  five  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
future  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  parents  came  to  America  from  the 
north  of  Ireland.  John  Adams  was  the 
first  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain.  He  was  introduced  to  the  King 
of  England  on  June  1,  1785. 

The  great  crack  in  the  side  of  the  Liberty 
bell  was  made  on  July  8,  1835,  while  it 
was  being  tolled  for  the  funeral  of  John 
Marshall,  chief  justice.  The  bell  which 
hung  in  the  Pennsylvania  building  at  the 
World’s  Fair  has  been  hung  in  the  tower 
of  the  new  Reformed  church  seminary, 
recently  dedicated  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  the  founder 
of  Germantown,  was  born  in  Germany 
September  26,  1651,  and  died  in  German- 
town September  27,  1719.  He  was  a Lu- 
theran in  faith. 

The  original  limits  of  Philadelphia  oc- 
cupied the  area  between  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers  and  Vine  and  South 
streets. 

In  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  erected  a monument 
or  tombstone  to  “Molly  Pitcher,”  the  He- 
roine of  Monmouth.  On  it  is  inscribed 
the  following:  “Mol lie  McCauley,  re- 
nowned in  history  as  Mollie  Pitcher,  the 
Heroine  of  Monmouth,  died  January, 
1833,  aged  79  years.  Erected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Cumberland  county  July  4, 1876.” 

The  following  receipt  for  land  in  Hemp- 
field  township,  Lancaster  county,  shows 
the  difference  in  price  between  land  then 
and  now: 
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“Philadelphia,  1st  February,  1752.— Re- 
ceived of  Henry  Charles  twenty-ohe 
pounds  and  four  pence  in  full  for  145 
acres  of  land  in  Hempfield  township,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  part  of  a tract 
of  581  acres,  surveyed  by  warrant  of  8th 
of  February,  1733,  to  John  Bumgarner. 
For  the  Honorable  Proprietor,  Lynford 
Gardner,  Reg.” 

The  Van  Rensselear  house,  near  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  is  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  erected  in  1642,  of 
bricks  imported  from  Holland. 

A friend  at  our  elbow  is  the  possessor 
of  an  old  piece  of  "scrip”  currency  2x2^ 
inches  in  dimensions,  and  the  legend  it 
tells  is  as  follows: 


FIVE  CENTS. 


This  Bill  will  be  received  at 
the  Faemeks’  Bank  of  Lanoas- 
TEE,  for  FIVE  CENTS. 


The  specimen  is  well  preserved  and 
unique  as  the  bank  does  not  possess  a 
similar  one. 

Baron  William  Henry  Steigel  was  na- 
turalized on  April  10,  1760.  See  volume 
2,  Second  series  of  Archives,  page  344. 

Phineas  Bond,  di  Soc.  Mid  Temp.,  died 
in  Philadelphia  on  June  14,  1773. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  Lan- 
caster Journal  tor  June  30,  1810:  “The 
corner-stone  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
Lebanon  will  be  laid  on  July  23  next  with 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  J. 
W.  Beschter,  pastor  R.  C.  church  of  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  etc.” 

Admiral  Charles  Stewart  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  28,  1778,  and  died  in 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  on  November  6,  1869. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
seventeen  women  who  are  on  the  last  list 
of  pensioners  of  the  Revolutionary  War: 
Lovy  Aldrich,  San  Diego.  Cal. ; Mary 
Brown,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; Nancy  Cloud, 
Clunu,  Va. ; Susannah  Chaiwick,  Em- 
porium, Pa. ; Sarah  Dabney,  Barry,  111. ; 
Esther  S.  Damon,  Plymouth  Union,  Vt. ; 
Sarah  C.  Hurlburt,  Chatham  Valley,  Pa. ; 
Nancy  Jones,  Jonesboro,  Tenn. ; Rebecca 


Mayor,  Newborn,  Va. ; Mary  Newton, 
Athens,  Ga. ; Patty  Richardson,  East 
Bethel,  Vt. ; Meridy  Smith,  Newton,  Ga. ; 
Mary  Snead,  Parksley,  Va. ; Ann  M. 
Slaughter,  Mitchell  Station,  Va. ; Frances 
Thatcher,  Norwich.  Conn, ; Asenath 
Turner,  Manchester.N.  Y. ; Nancy  Wether- 
man,  Leinback,  Tenn.  s.  m.  s. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 


Containing  Facts  Kot  Generally 
Known,  Complied  by  Redmond 
ConyngKam 


IX.  (continued.) 


Note. — I can  assure  Benj.  Franklin  that 
a shock  of  electricity  would  have  had  a 
much  more  sensible  effect  upon  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  than  all  his  ingenious 
arguments  and  amusing  quotations  were 
capable  of  producing. 

Note. — If  the  English  had  never  given 
the  title  to  Teedyuscung,  would  he  have 
ever  considered  himself  a king? 


Poor  Franklin,  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
press the  deep  concern  that  the  white 
neighbors  evinced  on  hearing  the  Indians 
at  Conestoga  were  killed,  yet  their  nearest 
neighbors  represented  them  in  their  depo- 
sitions as  drunken,  insolent,  quarrelsome, 
murderous  and  debauched — a terror  to  the 
neighborhood. 

But  mark  Franklin ; “The  magistrates 
of  Lancaster  county  sent  to  collect  the  re- 
maining Indians  brought  them  into  town, 
comforted  and  promised  them  protection.  ” 
Then  they  promised  more  than  they  knew 
they  were  able  to  perform,  wh'ch 
would  hare  been  very  silly.  The  fact  is, 
the  magistrates  were  trying  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  sent  an  express  to  Governor 
Penn  to  take  them  to  Philadelphia. 

Franklin  again:  “They  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  in  this  posture  received  the 
hatchet — men,  women  and  little  chil- 
dren.” 

Now  who  was  present  but  those  that 
killed  the  Indians  ? and  the  whole  affair 
did  not  occupy  two  minutes.  But  Frank- 
lin is  a man  of  genius,  of  a most  fertile 
imagination  and  bold  in  invention. 

Note  : These  Indians  had  made  a solemn 
engagement  and  articles  of  agreement 
with  William  Penn,  which  they  too  often 
violated. 
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John  Cartlidge  accused  them  of  having 
furnished  our  enemies  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  Governor  Keith  sent  a 
messenger  to  threaten  them  with  the  loss 
of  his  protection  if  they  did  not  behave 
according  to  the  deed  of  settlement. 

Note:  Is  it  forgotten  that  Indian  trad- 
ers were  surprised  by  Indians  in  ambush, 
massacred  and  had  their  goods  plunderad  ? 

Note:  James  Smith,  son  of  Robert 
Smith,  of  Cumberland  county,  a prisoner 
among  the  Indians  four  and  one-half 
years,  says  he  frequently  had  seen  the 
burnt  remains  ot  English  captives  in  the 
woods,  and  the  captives  told  him  they 
had  witnessed  many  acts  of  cruelty  of 
this  nature  and  even  the  most  gentle  and 
tender  hearted  of  the  savages,  Towando, 
was  guilty  of  these  enormities. 


“Trutli”— A PampUlet. 

Extracts : 

“Not  one  of  the  Indians  killed  at  Lan- 
caster suffered  one  moment  from  pain.” 

“All  the  religious  societies  and  even 
the  R >mau  Catholics,  although  burdened 
with  the  expense  of  building  their  chapel, 
aided  all  suffering  from  Indian  barbarity, 
by  liberal  contributions  and  kind  atten- 
tions.” 

“The  Paxtang  band  were  armed,  but 
does  not  Solomon  say,  “Oppression  will 
drive  a wise  man  mad.” 

“Remember  the  English  Revolution — 
Civil  and  Religious  Rights  must  be  se- 
cured.” 

“Mark  the  conduct  of  the  Paxtang 
band— it  WHS  gallant  and  discreet.  They 
came  not  to  murder  the  aged  nor  the  in- 
nocent, but  accident  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Indians.” 

“They  sent  in  a memorial  to  the  Gover- 
nor demanding  redress,  but  declaring  they 
had  no  hostile  intentions  to  any  of  their 
fellow  subjects. 

“They  informed  the  Governor  of  the 
hour  they  would  be  in  Germantown.  A 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia  suggested  the 
propriety  of  sending  delegates  to  them. 
This  suggestion  was  warmly  opposed.  ‘No ; 
let  us  send  our  regulars,  and  not  let  one 
man  of  the  banditti  escape.’ 

“Several  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
rode  out  to  Germantown  the  next  day  and 
instead  of  a banditti  found  them  friends  to 
good  order  and  sincere  in  their  attachment 
to  their  country. 


“They  declared  all  they  wished  was  a 
hearing  of  their  grievances;  this  was 
promised,  and  they  peaceably  returned  to 
ther  homes. 

“And  who  were  those  Rangers 

who  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  their  fellow-subjects  and  their  c )untry. 
The  impartial  historian  will  do  j istice  to 
their  memory. 

“Is  it  not  too  true  that  Indians  who 
were  known  to  have  committed  murder 
were  housed,  fed  and  concealed  ? 

“It  is  a difficult  matter  to  identify  an 
Indian ; to-day  he  may  have  a ring  through 
his  nose,  to-morrow  be  without;  painted 
red  to-day,  to  morrow  blue  or  yellow,  or 
even  sable.  But  the  Ranger  scout  who 
marlis  each  feature,  he  can  tell.  Alas ! 
many  a captive  has  had  too  much  reason 
to  know  them  well. 

“The  veil  which  obscures  Truth  and 
darkens  reason,  preventing  the  free  action 
of  unprejudiced  judgment,  will  in  time  be 
happily  removed.  It  will  be  the  province 
of  the  Historian  to  free  Truth  from  the 
errors  by  which  it  is  environed  and  rescue 
the  actors  in  those  trying  scenes  from  un- 
just obloquy.  Philopatria.  ” 


Ttie  Clrenlar. 

Phila.,  March  30,  1764. 

Our  General  Assembly  having  ad  journed 
for  a short  time  to  consult  their  constitu- 
ents whether  an  humble  address  should  be 
drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  take 
this  Province  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion and  government;  that  is  Whether  the 
freemen  of  this  Province  should  petition 
the  King  that  we  may  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a King’s  government. 

The  Presbyterians,  upon  mature  delib- 
eration, are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  do  things  of  such  importance  rashly; 
our  privileges  by  these  means  may  be 
greatly  abridged,  but  will  neyer  be  en- 
larged. We  are  under  the  King’s  protec- 
tion and  government  now  as  much  as  we 
can  be;  for  he  will  never  govern  us  in  per- 
son, and  it  is  of  no  great  consequence 
whether  his  deputy  be  recommended  by 
the  Proprietaries  or  by  some  other  great 
man  by  his  Majesty’s  approbation. 

Our  charter  is  in  danger  by  such  a 
change,  and  let  no  man  persuade  you  to 
the  contrary. 

There  has  been  a half-yearly  meeting  of 
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the  Quakers  in  this  city,  but  this  change 
of  government  has  not  been  proposed  in 
their  meeting,  as  we  can  yet  understand, 
nor  is  it  approved  hy  the  heads  of  that 
society.  [This,  we,  the  society  of  Friends, 
deny.J 

Tins  affair  is  in  all  probability  a trap 
to  catch  the  unwary,  and  then  to  cast  an 
odium  on  the  Presbyterians  for  ruining  or 
attempting  to  ruin  this  Province. 

The  five  frontier  counties,  Lancaster, 
York,  Cumberland,  Berks  and  Northum- 
berland, are  now  petitioning  for  a redress 
of  grievances  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  is  no  more  than  an  artful  scheme 
to  divide  or  direct  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  frontier  counties  from 
prosecuting  their  petitions.  [This  we. 
the  society  of  Friends,  pronounce  false.] 

For  these  reasons  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
advising  all  under  your  influence,  whether 
of  our  denomination  or  others  from  sign- 
ing any  such  petition. 

By  order,  Gilbert  Tenant, 

Francis  Alison, 
John  Ewing 

“Vindication  from  the  aspersions  of  the 
trustees  in  their  letter,  published  in  the 
London  Chronicle^  No.  1223,  printed  in 
1765.” 

The  letter  alluded  to  is  dated  Philadel- 
phia, August  22,  1765;  but  the  names  of 
the  trustees  are  not  attached.  This  letter 
I have  not  seen.  r.  o. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Blograplilcal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CXV. 


Records  of  Rocky  Spring  — We  hope 
to  publish  lu  the  nexi  issue  of  Notes  and 
Queries  the  first  installment  of  such  infor- 
mation as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  re- 
garding this  historic  land  mark  of  Scotch- 
Irish  settlement  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  tlie  History  of  Sullivan  County. 

VI. 


Eagles  Mere, 

[The  history  of  Eagles  Mere  having 
already  been  given  up  to  the  date  of  pur- 


chase by  Hon.  J.  Richter  Jones,  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  in  resuming  our  labors  will  first 
give  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
place  at  the  time.] 

During  the  years  of  Mr.  Meyers’  owner- 
ship the  property  was  abandoned  and  a 
number  of  the  buildings  went  to  ruins,  a 
stone  barn,  erected  in  1817,  being  the  only 
structure  remaining  in  good  condition. 
The  large  frame  dwelling  house  had  been 
occupied  by  the  last  tenants,  but  was  fast 
going  to  decay.  The  cottages,  which  were 
substantially  built,  required  considerable 
labor  to  make  them  habitable.  The  walls 
of  the  glass  houses  had  about  half  fallen 
in,  also  those  known  as  the  Lewis  and 
Alger  dwelling  houses. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1846,  Judge  Jones 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  .John  C. 
Wilson,  who  then  resided  near  Philadel- 
phia, to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  prop- 
erty, and  superintend  the  farming  and 
lumbering  and  other  improvements  he  con- 
templated making  on  the  property.  Mr. 
Wilson  accordingly  moved  his  family, 
consisting  of  wife  and  four  children,  and 
commenced  preparations  for  the  care  of 
the  farm  stock  that  was  soon  expected  to 
be  sent  to  the  farm.  Wm.  Y.  Collins  and 
John  Armstrong  soon  after  moved  their 
! families  from  near  Roxborough  and  occu- 
pied other  vacant  cottages 
I Later  on  Judge  Jones  came  up  and  com- 
j menced  preparations  for  a home  for  his 
] family.  The  main  dwelling  during  the 
previous  fall  and  winter  had  been  appro- 
I priated  by  hunters  and  men  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  care  of  hogs  sent  up  to 
the  mountain  to  feed  on  beech  nuts.  The 
best  room  in  the  house  had  been  used  for 
smoking  meat,  and  the  premises  in  een- 
! eral  left  in  about  the  same  condition.  The 
front  yard  was  used  as  a gathering  place 
for  their  swine  and  the  wallow  was  so 
near  the  front  door  that  the  entrance  on  a 
■ rainy  day  was  difficult. 

I Mrs.  Jones  left  Philadelphia  a few  days 
later  with  a lady  friend,  and  first  came  to 
her  future  home  on  a cold  drizzly  morn- 
ing on  foot,  the  conveyance  which  she 
had  obtained  to  take  them  to  the  Lake 
having  broken  down  when  within  one  or 
two  miles  of  the  place.  As  they  came 
1 near  the  house  her  husband  was  informed 
that  two  ladies  were  endeavoring  to  enter, 
j On  looking  out  he  saw  who  they  were  and 
I reached  out  a plank  to  enable  them  to 
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pass  in.  The  feelings  of  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment experienred  by  Mrs.  Jones 
on  her  first  arrival  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described.  When,  subsequently, 
Mrs.  Jones  related  the  account  of  her  first 
home  life  at  Eagles  Mere  it  was  plain  lo 
see  that  nothing  but  the  kindest  and  most 
painstaking  exertions  of  her  husband 
■wnich  reconciled  her  to  her  new  home.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  until  she  beeame 
the  leading  force,  not  only  in  giving 
charm  and  beauty  to  her  mountain  home, 
but  had,  with  a willing  mind,  gone  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings  of  her  neighbors, 
lightening  their  burdens  and  relieving 
their  wants  when  it  was  in  her  power  to 
do  so. 

Although  Judge  Jones’  residence  in  the 
county  was  less  than  fifteen  years,  jet 
from  his  prominence  as  well  as  the  feel- 
ings of  regard  felt  for  him  daring  the  re- 
bellion, warrants  the  writer  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  distinguished  ancestry  as 
well  as  his  earlier  history  before  coming 
to  the  county. 

Hon.  J.  Richter  Jones  was  born  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  October  2,  1803.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Horatio  Gates 
Jones,  D.  L).,  and  Esther  Richter  Jones, 
On  the  paternal  side  he  was  of  Welsh 
origin,  being  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated Welsh  Baptist,  Morgan  Ap  Rhyd- 
dench,  who  lived  in  Cardiganshire,  South 
Wales.  On  the  maternal  side  he  was  of 
Swedish  and  German  descent.  His  father 
was  a son  of  Rev.  David  Jones,  A.  M., 
who  was  born  in  White  Clay  Creek  Hun- 
dred, New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  and 
was  educated  at  Hopewell  Academy,  New 
Jersey,  under  Rev.  Isaac  Eaton.  In  1761, 
after  leaving  the  aeademy,  he  went  to 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  and  studied  theology 
under  the  instruction  of  his  cousin,  the 
Rev.  Abel  Morgan.  He  there  married 
Anne  Stillwell,  daughter  of  Joseph  Still- 
well, and  his  wife  Sarah  Shepheid,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  Freehold  (N  J.) 
Baptist  church  December  12,  1766,  and 
there  remained  until  1775,  when,  becoming 
obnoxious  to  the  Tories  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, he  removed  to  the  Great  Valley  in 
Chester  county.  Pa.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out  he  became  chaplain 
in  the  army  and  served  under  General 
Anthony  Wayne.  He  was  also  chaplain 
under  General  Wayne  in  the  Indian  war 
of  1794.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as 


chaplain,  although  seventy-five  years  old, 
under  Generals  Brown  and  Wilkinson. 
He  died  February  5th,  1820,  and  was 
buried  at  the  Great  Valley  Baptist  church 
yard  in  Chester  county. 

The  father  of  Judge  Jones, Rev.  Horatio 
Gates  Jones,  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the 
Salem  Baptist  Church  Februaiy  13th, 
1802,  and  continued  there  until  1805,  when 
on  account  of  ill  health  he  removed  to 
Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  and  settled  on 
his  wife’s  farm.  The  Judge  obtained  his 
early  education  at  the  Roxborough  public 
school  and  Germantown  Academy.  En- 
tering the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he 
graduated  therefrom  in  1821,  Among  his 
associates  at  college  were  Hon.  John  Cad- 
walader,  Samuel  J.  Henderson,  Anthony 
Saussat,  C.  W.  Nassau,  Isaac  Norris, 
Joseph  Clay,  Charles  Ingersoll,  William 
B.  Reed,  and  others.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  November  17, 
1827. 

In  the  year  1836,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  Joseph  Ritner,  Mr.  Jones 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia.  Upon  retiring  from  the 
bench,  he  removed  to  what  was  then  known 
as  Mount  Lewis  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Eagles  Mere. 

At  that  time  the  creation  of  a new 
county  out  of  parts  of  Bradford  and  Ly- 
coming was  under  consideration.  When, 
from  the  fear  of  the  citizens  of  Towanda 
that  if  they  allowed  any  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Bradford  to  be  taken  from  the 
west  side  of  the  river  the  county  seat 
would  be  removed  to  the  east  siile,  they 
opposed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  separa- 
tion of  any  part  of  that  county,  and  so  de- 
priving Sullivan  of  fully  one-third  of  the 
territory  originally  contemplated. 

It  then  became  apparent  to  Judge  Jones 
that  the  natural  locality  for  the  county 
seat  was  Eagles  Mere,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
get  an  expression  favoring  his  place  on  the 
part  of  settlers  in  the  county,  he  soon  be- 
came well  and  favorably  known.  Its  final 
location  at  Laporte  was  largely  due  to  his 
self-sacrificing  action  in  giving  up  his 
own  interests  in  the  hope  of  reconciling 
all  existing  difliculties.  His  services, 
however,  were  in  demand  in  the  care  of 
wild  lands  for  non-residents,  among 
others  were  those  known  as  Rawle  & 
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Kuhn,  Mitchell  & Allen,  also  the  Hugh 
Bellas’  lands. 

The  writer  first  made  Judge  Jones’  ac- 
quaintance during  the  fall  of  1847  on 
visiting  Eagles  Mere,  spending  with  him  a 
short  time  while  he  was  engaged  with  his 
workmen.  In  size  he  was  rather  above 
medium  height.  His  face  wore  a pleasing 
expression,  although  somewhat  marred  by 
a heavy  scar  extending  the  length  of  one 
cheek.  In  conversation  he  could  rapidly 
adapt  himself  to  any  company,  and  was 
always  to  a high  degree  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  In  short,  every  action 
outspoke  a high  type  of  manhood,  head 
and  hand  alike  being  ready  for  constant 
service. 

Frequent  changes  in  the  residents  at 
Eagles  Mere  occurred.  Soon  after  im- 
provements were  commenced  at  Laporte, 

Mr.  Wilson  engaged  in  boarding  the  work- 
men occupying  the  first  building  there 
erected.  Other  families  from  Philadel- 
phia and  vicinity  came  to  Eagles  Mere,  ' 
but  not  being  able  to  endure  the  privations  ] 
and  hardships  of  a life  there,  to  a consid- 
erable extent  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

The  lands  known  as  the  Mackey  farm  was  I 
purchased  by  Richard  Sisson  and  Abram  i 
Morgan.  They,  with  their  families,  be- 
came valuable  accessions  to  the  place.  ' 

An  early  effort  was  made  to  revive  re-  I 
ligious  interests.  A German  Baptist  [ 

clergyman.  Rev.  Boken  Oken,  was  in-  I 

duced  to  undertake  the  work  and  locate  at 
Eagles  Mere,  remaining  about  a year,  I 

preaching  at  several  points  in  the  county. 

His  labors  are  believed  to  have  been  well 
received,  but  not  suited  to  an  English  pop- 
ulation, wno.on  leaving  Eagles  Mere,  set-  i 
tied  in  Ohio. 

The  next  important  accession  was  that 
of  the  Havwood  and  Peale  families.  They 
became  permanently  identified  with  the 
interests  of  Eagles  Mere  and  we  shall  | 

have  occasion  to  write  about  them  here-  I 
after.  Mr.  Collins,  who  was  a stone  mason  i 
and  plasterer  by  trade,  proved  a very  use- 
ful citizen  in  Shrewsberry,  but  finding 
steadier  employment  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  removed  his  family  to 
Forksville,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years,  but  afterwards  settled  at  Picture 
Rocks.  His  son,  A A.  Collins,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  engaged  in  business  i 
at  Forksville  anl  frequently  mentions  his 
boyhood  home  at  the  Mere. 


Judge  Jones  made  considerable  efforts 
at  cultivating  the  lands  which  had  been 
cleared  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  made  necessary 
improvements  in  fencing  the  property. 
He  also  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  to 
some  extent,  but  his  success  in  this  un- 
dertaking was  but  indifferent.  He  se- 
cured a mail  route  from  Muncy  to  Dushore 
and  ran  a line  of  stages,  which,  if  not  a 
paying  business,  proved  a very  great  con- 
venience to  the  residents  of  almost  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Among  the  other  noteworthy  matters 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Eagles  Mere 
Academy,  for  several  years  in  charge  of 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Lukens.  This  school  was 
largely  patronized  by  those  who  had  an 
acquaintance  with  Judge  Jones  in  Phila- 
delphia and  to  some  extent  by  young  men 
who  subsequently  filled  prominent  places 
in  the  county. 

Judge  Jones  was  a regular  attendant  at 
the  Sullivan  county  courts,  but  confined 
his  practice  in  the  legal  profession  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  landed  interests  of  his 
own  property,  and  those  for  which  he  had 
undertaKen  the  agency.  At  the  regular 
county  courts  public  meetings  were  fre- 
quently called  for  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  local  interest  and  his  services  were 
at  such  times  always  in  demand.  Ever 
I active  in  political  matters,  he  held  no 
[ office  of  profit  until  the  rebellion  demanded 
I his  military  services. 

During  all  the  years  of  Buchanan’s  ad- 
I ministration  he  was  a careful  observer  of 
the  pro  and  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  and 
among  his  friends  advised  the  greatest 
caution  in  giving  expression  to  radical 
I views.  But  long  before  any  military  pre- 
cautions had  been  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment, he  plainly  saw  that  war  was  in- 
evitable, and  gave  utterance  to  his  convic- 
tions to  those  in  authority.  When  the 
! war  for  the  Union  broke  out  he  at 
I once  began  to  raise  a regiment,  and 

I after  some  time  formed  the  58th  regiment 

of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  of  which 
he  became  Colonel.  This  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  it  remained 
for  some  time.  tSubsequently  it  was  or- 
dered to  Newbern,  N.  O.,  and  in  May, 
1863,  while  acting  as  Brigadier  General, 
he  captured  a large  force  of  rebels  at  a 
1 place  called  Gum  Swamp  Shortly  after 
returning  to  his  camp  near  Newbern, 
his  forces  were  attacked  by  the  Confeder- 
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ates  and  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
May  23d,  1863.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia,  and  after  lying  in  state  in 
Independence  Hall  it  was  taken  to  Rox- 
borough,  where  he  was  buried  with  the 
honors  of  war  in  the  Leverington  cenaetery, 
where  a monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.  In  closing  this  sketch  it  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  his  memory  if  failing 
to  mention  the  tie  that  bound  him  so 
closely  to  many  of  his  acquaintances.  He 
was  an  earnest  Christian.  Among  the 
happy  remembrances  of  the  writer  are 
Sabbaths  enjoyed  with  him  at  Eagles 
Mere  in  his  home,  where  all  united  in 
their  Creator’s  praise.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Laporte  and 
Eagles  Mere  Baptist  church  under  date  of 
August  23d,  1863. 

“We  mourn  with  our  common  country 
and  numerous  friends  the  decease  of  the 
noble  patriot  and  fallen  hero,  J.  Richter 
Jones.  Though  not  a nominal  member 
with  us,  yet  the  position  be  formerly  oc- 
cupied in  our  community,  the  relation  he 
sustained  to  us  as  a church  in  giving  us 
large  support,  as  well  as  being  an  instruc- 
tor in  religion  and  morals,  both  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  and  finally  by  sur- 
rendering home  and  friends  and  giving 
himself  a voluntary  offering  and  faithful 
martyr  to  his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril, 
all  demand  from  us  a befitting  tribute  of 
grateful  recollection. ’’  w.  m. 
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Containing  Eacts  Not  Generally 
Known,  Compiled  by  Redmund 
Conyngbam. 


X. 


Eranklin  and  Jobn  i*enn. 

It  appears  from  the  following  extracts  of 
a letter  from  Franklin  to  Lord  Karnes, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  met 
the  Paxtang  Boys  at  Germantown: 

“Near  1,000  of  our  citizens  took  arms. 
Governor  Penn  made  my  house  for  some 
time  his  headquarters  and  did  everything 
by  my  advice,  so  that  for  forty-eight 
hours  I was  a very  great  man,  as  I had 
been  once  before  in  a time  of  public  dan- 
ger. The  fighting  face  we  put  on  and 
the  reasonings  we  used  with  the  insur- 
gents (for  I went  to  Germantown  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  and  Council  with 


three  others  to  meet  and  hold  discourse), 
having  thus  turned  them  back  and  re- 
stored quiet  to  the  city,  I became  a less 
man  than  ever.’’ 

B.  Fhanklin. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Franklin  to 
Lord  Karnes,  1760: 

“Your  Lordship’s  kind  offer  of  Penn’s 
picture  is  extremely  obliging.  I have 
doubts  of  its  correctness,  for  Quakers  de- 
clare pictures  a vain  expense.  L ird  Cob- 
ham  wished  to  procure  a bust  of  Wm. 
Penn.  Sylvanus  Bevan  cut  in  ivory  a 
likeness.  When  Cobham  saw  ii  he  said: 
'It  is  Wm.  Penn  himself.’  The  likeness 
of  Penn  may  have  been  taken  from  Bevan’s 
ivory  sculpture,” 

The  picture  was  sent  to  Franklin.  In 
Broomley’s  catalogue  of  engraved  Eng- 
lish portraits  an  engraving  of  Wm.  Penn 
is  mentioned  as  executed  by  J.  Hall  in 
1775  from  a bust  in  Pniladelphia.  In  an 
engraving  by  Hall,  of  West’s  historical 
picture  of  the  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
Wm.  Penn  and  all  his  family  are  intro- 
duced. 

Bee  also  the  engraving  from  Hall’s 
print  in  the  European  Magazine  fur  April, 
1790. 

Benj.  West  consulted  with  B.  Franklin 
relative  to  the  painting  of  the  Treaty  tree. 
It  is  probable  that  the  letters  which 
passed  between  them  on  that  subject  may 
be  still  preserved,  especially  as  West  ap- 
plied for  information  to  Franklin. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  West  and 
Franklin  met  in  London. 

That  Franklin  had  met  Indians  in  coun- 
cil and  therefore  was  capable  of  pointing 
out  with  accuracy  the  form  and  usual  cer- 
emonies observed  on  these  occasions.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Franklin  con- 
sulted with  Bevan  and  some  old  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  remembered 
Wm.  Penn,  who  died  in  1718,  about  his 
deep  personal  appearance,  and  whether  he 
had  whiskers,  which  Franklin  doubted, 
though  the  picture  had  placed  them  on  his 
face.  Franklin  was  of  the  opinion  at  the 
time  the  likeness  was  taken  the  whisker 
was  out  of  fashion.  No  man  was  more 
capable  of  giving  information  to  West 
than  Franklin  about  the  Treaty  Tree. 

[A  Hand-bill  of  1764.] 

To  Benj'm  Franklin — Sir:  Common 
fame  has  asserted  that  you  are  the  author 
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of  a pamphlet  entitled  "a  Narrative, ”&c. 
Is  it  becoming  your  character  ? Have  you 
no  fears  of  your  reputation  ? by  publish- 
ing a statement  so  utterly  destitute  of 
truth — a statement  so  impossible  to  sub- 
stantiate by  the  slightest  evidence,  a state- 
ment proved  to  be  false  by  the  keeper  of 
the  workhouse  on  oath  ? But  now  to  the 
assertion ; 

“That  when  the  poor  wretches  saw  that 
they  had  no  protection  nigh,  they  divided 
into  their  little  families,  the  children 
clinging  to  their  parents.  They  fell  on 
their  knees,  protested  their  innocense,  de- 
clared their  love  for  the  English,  and  that 
in  their  whole  lives  they  had  never  done 
them  any  injury;  and  in  this  posture  they 
all  received  the  hatchet;  men,  women  and 
children. 

Does  this  description  accord  with  the 
Indian  habit  ? Who  is  so  credulous  as  to 
believe  such  a tale  ? A tale  so  improbable 
in  itself!  A tale  so  unsupported  by  the 
fact!  Would  a Paxtonian  give  you  the 
information,  even  supposing  it  to  be  true  ? 
From  whom  coull  you  get  such  an  ac- 
count? From  no  eyewitness.  It  is  then 
the  coinage  of  your  brain,  intended  for 
dramatic  effect.  It  may  serve  your  pur- 
pose for  a'vhile,  but  the  people  of  the 
frontiers  can  never  take  you  to  their  bosom 
viih  coufidence  again.  Compassion  may 
awaken  bympalhy,and  sympaihy  prejudice, 
but  only  for  the  moment — the  Paxtang 
band  are  invulnerable,  and  fear  not. 

One  of  the  so -Called  Riotees. 

Lancaster,,  1764. 


[Extracts  from  a letter  in  London 
Chronicle,  No.  1253  ] 

Phila  , August  22,  1764. 

The  five  frontier  counties  are  settled 
with  people  ot  the  denominations  of  Lu- 
therans, Dutch- Cal vini.sts,  English  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists  and  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  frontier  inhabitants  suffering  from 
incur  ions  by  Indians  raised  a company  of 
volunteers  to  go  and  destroy  the  Indian 
town  near  our  borders  on  the  Susquehanna. 
One  hundred  and  ten  marched,  but  learn- 
ing that  50  ot  those  Indians  were  on  their 
march  to  our  settlements  they  followed 
them  and  routed  them  on  Muncy  Hill  on 
the  Susquehanna. 

Col.  Armstrong,  who  commanded  the 
provincial  forces,  went  out  to  the  Indian 


town  With  150  provincials  and  200  volun- 
teers. Bat  the  Indians  had  left  their 
town,  being  apprised  of  their  approach; 
the  men  destroyed  their  houses.  The  de- 
tachment returned  enraged  at  finding  an 
Indian  town,  Conestoga,  consisting  of  but 
20  or  30  Indians,  had  sent  messengers  to 
inform  their  friends  of  our  intention.  Irri- 
tated, they  went  to  Conestoga  and  de- 
strowed  their  town  and  afterwards  shot 
some  who  had  fled  to  Lancaster  for  pro. 
tection.  This  they  have  called  murder. 
The  Indians  who  carried  to  the  Indian 
enemy  arms  and  ammunition  and  led 
them  into  our  settlement  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  were  maintained  by  the  Pro- 
vince. These  Indians  were  under  the 
Governor’s  protection  and  guarded  by  the 
King’s  troops. 

Five  hundred  men  of  our  frontiers  went 
to  Germantown;  they  were  met  by  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  two  members  of 
Assembly,  the  King’s  Attorney  General, 
ten  ministers  and  gentlemen.  These 
promised  them  redress  of  grievances  and 
they  returned  home,  but  no  redress  has 
ever  been  obtained. 

The  Indian  war  still  greatly  distresses 
our  frontier  counties,  numbers  are  driven 
from  their  habitations,  and  want  and  pov- 
erty compel  many  to  live  on  their  planta- 
tions who  never  go  to  bed  without  expect- 
ing to  be  cut  off  before  morning  by  the 
savages. 

This  was  the  fate  of  some  families  who 
were  our  neighbors  and  intimate  friends. 
Seven  hundred  and  flfty  families  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  leaving 
their  furni'.ure,  bed  clothes,  wearing  ap- 
parel, cattle  and  grain,  and  they  live  in 
the  woods  hardly  sheltered  from  the 
weather. 

Our  society  sent  them  £150  when  ready 
to  perish  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Other  religious  societies  contrib- 
uted their  aid,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
unasked  generously  made  a collection  for 
their  relief. 

Arms,  ammunition  and  tomahawks  have 
been  given  to  the  Indians  even  when  they 
were  murdering  our  frontier  inhabitants. 

The  Indians  who  lived  among  us  and 
had  done  us  great  mischief  during  the 
war,  sat  in  council  with  the  natives  to 
whom  they  belonged  and  concluded  peace. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  to 
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spread  the  gospel  either  among  the  Indians 
or  the  Europeans  since  the  war  broke  out. 

We  have  assisted  and  are  determined  to 
assist  distressed  inhabitants,  and  "we  re- 
joice that  through  your  liberality  a kind 
Providence  has  enabled  us  at  any  time 
when  their  distresses  were  great  to  grant 
them  relief.” 

Gilbert  Tenant, 
FejiNOIs  Alison, 
John  Ewing, 

Trustees  of  the  corporation  for  the  relief 
of  Presbyterian  ministers,  their  widows 
and  children. 


XL 


Indian  CUlefs  and  Tribes. 

Many  distinguished  chiefs  were  present 
at  a Council  on  July  6,  1694  Hithquo- 
quean,  Kyanharro,  Shakhappo,  Oriteo, 
Menanzes,  Mohocksey,Tamanee,Alemeon, 
&c. 

Mohocksey  was  from  Monacacy,  Me- 
nanzes or  Menanges  from  Tulpehocken. 
Mohecksey  and  Menanges  were  said  to  be 
Shawanese.  Kyanharro  and  Oriteo  (Ore- 
tyagh)  were  Mingoes.  The  rest  were  Del- 
awares. 

There  were  two  Delaware  chiefs  called 
Tamanee  or  Taraenend.  One  lived  on  the 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  the  other  a few 
miles  in  tne  interior.  Lajipawinsa  and 
Seshokowan  were  distinguished  Delaware 
chiefs,  who  professed  great  friendship 
for  the  English.  The  portraits  of  Lappa- 
winsa  and  Seshokowan  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sassoonan  removed  from  the  Shacka- 
maxon  on  the  Delaware  to  Paxtang  on 
the  Susquehanna.  Nutimus  was  an 
Indian  sachem,  intelligent  and  cunning, 
who  caused  much  trouble  to  the  proprie- 
tary government. 

At  the  treaty  of  1701,  “Indian  Harry” 
attenued  as  an  interpreter  from  Paxtang, 
an  Indian  village  on  Paxtang  creek,  now 
called  “Paxton.”  The  Irish  settlers  gave 
it  the  name  of  Paxton,  which  the  Indian 
Paxtang  closely  resembled.  “Indian 
Harry”  was  a Seneca  Indian.  Pernoguex- 
riachan  and  Passakassy  were  Mingo  chiefs. 

Wawassin  or  Sanawa,  was  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Piquaws.  Some  of  this  tribe 
lived  on  the  Wawassin  or  Brandywine. 
Wawassin  signifies  Mine-hill,  by  which 


the  South  Mountain  is  still  known,  from 
whence  rises  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Brandywine.  The  settlement  of  the  Min- 
goes in  the  State  of  Delaware  was  called 
the  Menqua,  which  the  Swedes  changed  to 
Christiana.  The  Mingoe  settlement  ex- 
tended up  the  Wawassin.  Chester  county 
has  retained  but  one  or  two  Indian  names 
within  its  limits.  The  writer  has  been  in- 
formed by  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Esq.,  that 
“Suspeungh”  was  a Brandywine  chief. 

Great  confusion  in  Indian  names  was 
produced  by  the  practice  on  the  removal 
or  on  a division  of  a nation  to  receive  a 
name  from  some  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  character  of  chiefs,  a personal  blem- 
ish, an  ornament,  or  a striking  feature  in 
scenery,  a mountain,  a cave  a river,  a 
creek,  a plain. 

The  Piscatawese  were  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  Gangawe8e,Conoys,Catawis8e. 
The  Aquagalis  as  Piquaws.  Gov.  Evans 
speaks  of  them  as  Shawanese.  Algon- 
quins  as  Leni-lenapes. 

The  Chouanois,  or  Shaunus,  migrated 
from  Chouanois  on  the  Ohio  in  1698.  The 
Chawanoes  or  Shawanese  from  the  river 
Chowan,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1768. 

Tuscaroras,  or  Mingoes,  from  Carolina. 
Chisiacks,  or  Chickies,  from  Virginia,  set- 
tled on  Big  and  Little  Chickies  creeks  in 
Lancaster  county. 

Wbte— Peixtang,  spelled  Peichtang, 
Pechetan,  Peschtank,  etc.,  in  old  records, 
once  an  Indian  wigwam,  now  Harrisburg. 

Opessah,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Shawanese,  'ived  at  Pequahan,  mouth  of 
Pequea  in  1707. 

Ihe  Nanticokes  who  had  removed  from 
Maryland,  resided  with  Pohecommoati, 
their  chief,  at  their  town  Dekanoagale,  on 
the  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  above  Pe- 
queban.  The  Nanticoke  Indiads  informed 
Governor  Evans,  in  1707,  that  they  had 
paid  tribute  to  the  Five  Nations  twenty- 
seven  years  and  showed  him  twenty-seven 
belts  as  illustrative  of  that  fact. 

The  Gangawese  settled  at  Connejaghua, 
above  the  old  fort  on  the  Susquehanna. 
James  Logan,  in  1707,  informed  Governor 
Evans  that  the  Conestoga  Indians  had 
paid  tribute  to  the  Five  Nations  twenty- 
one  years. 

In  1701,  Owehela,  a Mingoe  Sachem,  re- 
sided on  Menqua  or  Christiana  creek,  Op- 
pemenyhook,  an  Indian  chief  at  the  June- 
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tion  of  Lechay  and  Delaware.  Bhemen- 
kenwhoa,  a chief  of  the  Pequea  ladiaas, 
on  Pequea. 

In  1710,Owehela,Pa88akas9y,  Sassoonan 
and  Skalitchy  are  mentioned  as  settled  at 
Peshtang  (Peixtang),  Pequea,  &c.  Notice 
was  sent  to  Governor  Gookin  that  the 
council  of  Indian  Sachems  about  to  as- 
semble was  the  greatest  for  twenty  years, 
to  be  held  April  15th  at  Edgmond. 

In  1714:  the  Conestega  Indians  elected 
Cakundawanna  king  of  the  Shawanese  in 
the  place  of  Opessah,  who  had  relin- 
quished the  title.  This  was  done,  they 
said,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor. 

Notice  was  given  to  Council  that  the  In- 
dians were  willing  to  sell  their  claim  to 
the  land  between  Upland  and  Appoquin- 
amy.  Ordered  that  Captain  Thomas 
Holmes  complete  the  purchase.  A pur- 
chase was  made  by  Thomas  Holmes  of  the 
land  situated  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna.  The  deed  was  signed  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1685. 

Sachems  or  Kings. 

Shakakappoh, 

Secane, 

Malebore, 

Tangoras. 

Chiefs. 

Tarrechoua, 

Penoughant, 

Wesacant, 

Kacocahahous, 

Mehallas, 

Toutamen, 

Topasekenin. 

Several  of  the  Indian  chiefs  on  the 
Brandywine  and  Pequea  not  having  been 
present,  notice  was  sent  them  by  Thomas 
Holmes  that  the  land  was  sold  and  they 
must  not  offer  any  interruption. 

Sachems: 

Maskecasho, 

Wawarrin, 

Tenoughan, 

Tarreca, 

Nesonhaikin. 


The  Plquaws. 

The  records  of  Maryland  will  probably 
show  at  what  time  the  Piquaws  entered 
into  Lancaster  county. 

Tradition  tel’s  us  they  removed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary’s  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  colonists.  The  Patuxent 


and  Yaocomoko  Indians  nad  chiefs;  those 
of  the  former  were  called  kings  by  the 
Enerlish,  'he  latter  were  called  Weowana,. 
an  Indian  title  of  distinction.  A Weo- 
wana addressed  Calvert  when  he  formerly 
took  possession  of  the  land:  “I  love  you, 
even  if  you  were  to  kill  me  I will  love  you 
still,  and  if  you  kill  me,  my  people  shall 
not  revenge  my  death.  ” Let  it  be  recol- 
lected the  principal  chief  of  the  Piquaws 
was  called  Tanawa,  sienifying  “Great.” 

It  appears  that  in  1680  there  was  a fort 
on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  said  to 
be  erected  by  Dutch  traders  or  by  Wm. 
Clayborne,  a few  miles  above  Conestoga. 

Mr.  McMahon,  the  historian  of  Mary- 
land, says  in  the  preface  to  the  first  vol- 
ume: In  this  volume  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  investigate  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  of  Maryland,  but  the 
writer  is  not  without  hopes  that  he  will 
be  enaoled  to  attach  to  the  second  volume 
a memoir  of  some  interest  upon  this  sub- 
ject. When  this  volume  shall  appear 
much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  Indian 
History  of  Pennsylvania,  which  at  pres- 
ent, from  the  imperfect  state  of  our  rec- 
ords, is  involved  in  obscurity. 


The  Squabble. 

Attached  to  the  publication  of  the  Squab- 
ble are  two  caricature  prints — one  repre- 
senting Dr.  John  Ewing,  the  other  Israel 
Pemberton.  Dr.  Ewing  had  a remarkable 
nose.  The  features  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elder 
were  regular,  and  not  one  prominent, 
therefore,  those  who  supposed  the  print  to 
have  been  intended  for  him  were  mis- 
taken. 

Letters  before  me  describe  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Elder  to  have  been  in  “stature  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  of  herculean  frame,  in 
face  fair,  clear  fresh  color,  handsome, with 
a keen  bright  blue  eye.  Features  prepos- 
sessing, indicating  when  in  thought,  firm 
resolution,  decision  of  purpose  and  inflex- 
ible determination.  ” 

In  a letter,  August,  1763,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Elder  thus  writes  to  Governor  Hamilton, 
“The  immediate  removal  of  the  Indians 
from  Conestoga  is  called  for  by  the  un- 
protected condition  of  the  frontiers.  In 
case  this  is  done  a garrison  may  be  placed 
in  their  room.  I will  pledge  myself  for 
the  future  security  of  the  frontier.” 

[Error  corrected.  Wilson  and  not  Wil- 
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liam  Smith  was  the  son  of  Matthew 
Smith,  of  Paxtang.  Wilson  Smith  was 
a member  of  the  Legislature  for  many 
years.] 


The  Backwoodsman. 

Truth  is  sacred,  immutable  and  in- 
violate. 

Error  is  created  by  circumstances  and 
prejudices. 

It  is  ever  the  province  of  an  historian 
to  extract  truth  from  the  intricacies  and 
subtleties  of  human  invention.  Time  has 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  delicate  tints  of 
many  a distinguished  character  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  early  transactions  of  this 
province.  As  the  light  of  history  bright- 
ens, actions  become  distinct,  motives  ex- 
plained, conduct  justified  and  social  af- 
fections exhibited. 

The  human  frame  adapted  by  nature, 
necessities  and  passions  to  those  peculiar 
times  from  causes  beyond  control,  devel- 
oped virtuous  and  energetic  measures  in 
its  progress. 

Society  was  impelled  onward  by  su- 
perior intelligence  and  an  aspiration  to 
liberty. 

Consistency  of  conduct  and  unwavering 
resolution  marked  the  early  settlers.  That 
tenderness  which  charms  and  adorns  do- 
mestic scenes  was  eminently  conspicuous 
— love  of  country  paramount 

Man  detested  tyranny,  whether  the  off- 
spring of  European  monarchies,  abused 
authority,  or  an  inefficient  government. 
His  political  principles  were  guarded  by 
an  h tnest  sincerity  and  disinterestedness, 
and  his  private  reputation  was  the  best 
surety  of  his  public  character. 

The  lives  and  principles  of  the  back- 
woodsmen were  happily  displayed  in  the 
early  occurrences.  Though  cradled  in  the 
forest,  led  on  by  events  which  unfolded 
their  faculties,  they  obtained  their  legiti- 
mate rights  and  a rich  inheritance  of  free- 
dom. The  seed  of  patriotism  was  sown 
on  a fruitful  soil;  it  arrived  by  vigorous 
vegetation  to  an  early  maturity. 

A magnanimous  self-devotion  displayed 
itself  and  the  character  of  onr  fathers 
stamped  on  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
Revolution,  impressions  never  to  be  ef- 
faced. History  shall  record  their  times 
faithfully  and  impartially  and  an  en- 
lightened people  do  justice  to  their 
memory  B.  o. 
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Local  History. — Just  at  the  present 
time  many  of  the  newspapers  are  publish- 
ing scraps  of  local  history  of  great  value 
and  interest.  The  Village  Record,  of  West 
Chester,  is  reprinting  a series  of  articles 
prepared  by  Joseph  J.  Uewis,  and  pub- 
lished in  1824,  relating  to  the  History  of 
Chester  County.  The  Rev.  P.  C.  Croll.of 
Lebanon,  is  printing  in  the  Report  every 
Saturday,  under  the  signature  of 
“Kristofer  Colombo”  instructive  articles 
I concerning  the  old  historic  laud-marks  of 
I that  locality ; while  the  Lebanon  Courier 
has  unearthed  the  “Hebron  Diary,”  which 
j IS  most  entertaining  reading,  relating  to 
i events  which  transpired  in  that  neighbor- 
hood prior  to  and  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Echo-Pilot,  of  Green- 
castle,  is  issuing  weekly  “Early  Remi- 
niscenses,  ” prepared  by  .John  L Brady,  a 
native  of  that  town.  Other  newspapers 
are  following  in  the  wake,  and  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  our  people  will 
be  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Slate, 
especially  of  its  local  history,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  more  fascination  than  the 
general.  Those  newspapers  are  therefore 
doing  good  work,  and  their  correspondents 
as  well  as  readers  are  to  be  congratulated. 


EROM:  HARRISBURG  Ti»  MIDDLE- 
TOWN. 

Reminiscences  and  Old  Grave  Stones 
On  the  evening  preceding  Decoration 
Day  1894  the  columns  of  the  Telegraph 
contained  a list  of  orators,  with  the  places 
they  would  orate  on  that  great  memorial 
day.  Hot  known  as  an  orator,  there  was 
no  invitation  to  display  our  eloquence  or 
patriotism,  and  we  chose  to  spend  the  day 
where  there  were  decorations  but  no  ora- 
tions. We  took  the  modern  way,  electric 
cars,  to  reach  the  oldest  town  in  the  Cani- 
tal  county— Middletown.  How  vast  the 
changes  the  past  thirty-four  years  between 
Harrisburg  and  the  town  situate  nine  miles 
southeast  of  it,  along  the  old  turnpike 
which  IS  now  strapped  down  with  railroad 
iron  for  the  trolley  cars  to  run  on.  There 
is  one  thing  which  has  not  changed  how- 
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ever,  the  old  toll-gates  which  hold  up  a 
wagon  as  easily  and  with  no  less  fear  than 
they  did  seventy  five  years  ago  when  turn- 
pikes were  kept  in  good  repair;  yet  it  is 
well  they  are  here,  so  as  to  give  the  com- 
ing generations  an  object  le-son  in  living 
relics  of  the  olden  times.  We  are  not  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  our  memory  com- 
mences about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Turning  off  Paxtang  street  to  Cameron 
street,  which  is  the  old  “pike,”  for  a short 
mile,  we  pass  the  southeast  corner  of  Han- 
over and  Cameron  streets,  where  the  old 
one-story  frame  Swatara  township  school 
house  stood,  sometimes  called  Sheesley’s, 
from  which  perchance  statesmen  have 
gone  out  as  well  as  some  who  became 
brave  soldiers.  To  the  left  a short  dis- 
tance below,  you  notice  what  was  a few 
years  since  a nourishing  iron  industry,  the 
Lochiel  rolling  mills.  Then  on  by  the 
toll-gate,  stopping  first  to  be  relieved  of 
some  of  your  change,  we  come  to  the  Lan- 
dis farm;  then  the  Nissley,  the  Trevick, 
and  Kelker  farms,  now  occupied  by  the 
borough  of  Steelton  and  the  Pennsylvania 
steel  company’s  plant;  beyonii  the  Mohn 
farm,  through  which  the  street  bearing 
that  surname  passes  On  the  southeast 
corner  thereof  and  the  pike,atood  a similar 
building  to  I he  one  mentioned,  known  as 
“Buser’s  School  House,”  being  named  for 
the  family  who  owned  the  farm  adjoining 
and  which  family  is  s>ill  in  p ssession. 
Here  is  where  the  big  boys  and  girls  used 
to  go  of  an  evening  to  spelling  school, 
coming  from  our  native  Highspire  and 
Neidig’s  meeting  house,  now  Oberlin. 
Here  was  located  Chambers’  Perry, and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Simpson’s 
Ferry.  The  next  poim,  of  recollectioc  was 
the  powder  house,  which  stood  in  a swamp, 
then  the  John  Parthemore  farm,  after- 
wards the  “Billy”  Seiders’.  Adjoining 
this,  the  “Half-Way  House,”  long  a well- 
known  hostelry,  given  the  name  it  bears 
by  reason  of  being  the  same  distance  be- 
tween Middletown  and  Harrisburg.  Below 
this  is  the  Bombaugh  farm, in  which  name 
it  has  been  for  more  than  a century;  then 
comes  Frants’,  then  Heagyls,  then  Mum- 
ma’s,  afterwards  Hoffer’s  farms.  These 
passed,  we  enter  the  town  of  Highspire, 
to  some  a euphonious  name.  Here  memory 
.swells  up  to  that  point  when  the  pen  is 
too  slow  to  note  the  scenes  and  incidents 


which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Here  it  was  that  we  first 
Saw  the  light  of  day;  here  we  first 
learned  to  creep,  then  walk;  learned  to 
spell,  read  and  at  last  graduate  from  the 
old  school  house  which  took  no  less  than 
ten  winters  of  an  average  of  four-and-a- 
half  to  five  months  of  a winter  to  finish 
our  course.  Here  it  was  that  our  neigh- 
bors and  their  children,  who  were  our 
playmates,  were  carried  out  of  their  homes 
for  the  last  time  and  laid  away  in  the 
graveyard,  and  our  own  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  relatives  torn,  as  we  thought, 
from  us  so  ruthlessly.  Here  it  was  at 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  time,and  the 
evenings  we  heard  the  news  read  and 
talked  of,  the  foreshadowing  of  the  war 
with  the  South,  and  of  seeing  in  1861, 
shortly  after  school  closed,  our  teacher, 
Lott  Allen,  leaving  for  the  war,  soon  to 
be  followed  one  after  another  by  the 
f ithers,  and  sons,  and  then  the  big  boys 
going  to  Harrisburg,  enlisting  and  hurried 
“to  the  front;”  then  a father,  while  we 
little  tots  went  to  our  beds  at  nights, 
tucked  our  heads  under  the  covers,  to 
dream  of  the  cruel  war  and  hoped  it  would 
soon  be  over. 

After  leaving  Highspire,  going  south- 
east, we  come  to  what  was  the  John 
Heicker  farm,  but  afterwards  owned  by 
W.  K.  Wilson,  but  now  much  reduced  by 
the  march  of  improvement.  Then  the 
Benjamin  Kunkel  farm,  formerly  owned 
by  “Trotting”  Kelhy,  snd  originally  a 
part  of  “Tinian;”  then  the  “White  House 
Lane,”  which  calls  to  mind  how  often  we 
traveled  it  in  summer  to  reach  the  woods 
on  the  northeast  to  attend  camp  meeting 
held  by  the  colored  people;  to  the  right  we 
pass  the  field  where  big  Michael 
Stoner  (for  we  are  passing  through  the 
Stoner  farm,  owned  by  that  prince 
of  farmers.  Col.  James  Young)  used  to 
raise  watermelons  and  “nutmegs”  before 
the  war  and  supplied  the  country  for  miles 
around.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
kind  of  melons  in  these  days  have  a 
different  taste.  Here  lived  Capt.  John 
Stoner,  of  the  Revolution,  who  came 
from  the  Tulpehocken  settlement  and 
bought  the  farm  from  Thomas  Faulkner, 
who  at  an  early  day  moved  to  Virginia. 
As  we  leave  this  farm  we  pass  the  Stoner 
burial  place,  neatly  enclosed  the  past  year 
with  a substantial  stone  wall.  Now  we 
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pass  along  the  Bomberger  farm  on  the 
right  and  the  Young  farms  on  the  left, 
■which  were  formerly  ownpd  by  Gov. 
Hiester,  and  reach  the  spot  where  stood 
since  1856  a school-house  in  style  of  ar- 
chitecture the  same  as  those  mentioned, 
and  named  “Baden”  by  Jacob  C.  Bom- 
berger, Esq.,  in  honor  of  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  Fatherland.  Here  in  the 
winter  of  1873  and  ’71  we  taught  school. 
Proceeding  a short  distance  we  are  met 
with  another  institution  spoken  of  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article — a toll  gate.  We 
now  cross  the  Penn’a  Canal,  and  pass 
what  was  formerly  Leiby’s  distillery,  but 
now  owned  and  used  by  Col.  Young  as  a 
tobacco  warehouse. 

To  the  left  are  other  farms  of  Mr. 
Young’s,  while  to  the  right  the  late  Dr. 
Rutherford’s  farms.  The  third  farm  from 
Middletown  to  the  left  in  early  days  was 
the  Lehman  homestead,  the  next  beyond 
Dr.  Mercer  Brown’s  farm.  This  house  is 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  pike  and  the  P. 
R.  R.  to  the  right.  On  the  embankment 
opposite  we  stood  when  the  funeral  train 
containing  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
passed  by  on  its  journey  from  Harrisburg 
to  Philadelphia,  a scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  now  enter  the  old  town,  xlround 
the  square  it  is  the  same  as  thirty -four 
years  ago,  only  new  signs  upon  the  busi- 
ness houses.  Here  yet  remain  many  of 
the  old  families  and  their  descendants, 
who  settled  a century  and  a half  ago. 
During  the  rebel  invasion,  when  the 
enemy  came  to  Oyster’s  Point,  we  resided 
in  the  old  town.  The  arrangement  was 
that  if  the  home  guards,  who  were  doing 
duty  along  the  river,  saw  or  had  any  evi- 
dence that  the  enemy  would  cross  the 
river  during  the  night,  the  “foundry  bell” 
on  Raymond  & Campbell’s  Stove  Works 
should  be  rung.  On  the  night  alluded  to, 
few  parents  slept,  expecting  to  hear  the 
old  bell  peal  forth  its  alarm  up  and  down 
the  Susquehanna  and  Swatara  Yalleys. 
About  2 o’clock  that  night  it  did  send 
forth  its  sounds  upon  the  stillness,  but  the 
hands  that  rung  it  were  not  those  of  the 
sentinelf  but  of  some  “waggish”  boys. 
I never  -new  that  they  were  discovered, 
but  tf  .y  should  have  been  “and  hung,” 
at  les.st  I thought  so  at  that  time,  and  yet 
how  glad  I was  the  next  day  when  I heard 
my  mother  tell  of  the  trick  some  boys 


played.  But  I must  stop  these  reminis- 
cences and  proceed  to  the  silent  city  of 
the  dead  and  note  but  one  point  in  this 
article.  Here  we  find  two  spots  filled  with 
tombstones,  so  close  that  they  touch  one 
another;  they  are  those  who  first  found 
their  graves  in  the  old  Presbyterian  yard 
on  High  street  just  east  of  Union,  and 
were  reinterred  in  the  cemetery,  to  make 
place  for  the  march  of  improvement — new 
dwelling  houses.  There  may  be  others 
who  had  tombstones  to  mark  their  place 
of  burial  and  interred  in  other  parts  of  the 
cemetery,  but  we  failed  to  discover  them. 
We  transcribe  the  following  and  make  the 
annotations: 

Cross,  Rev.  John,  b.  June  10,  1813.  in 
Paisley,  Scotland;  d.  August  22,  1851; 
pastor  of  Presbyterian  church.  Middle- 
town,  Pa. 

Cumins,  Thomas,  s.  of  Sarah,  b.  1819; 

d.  January  23,  1837. 

Cadwallader,  Jane. 

Elder,  Mary,  b.  1803;  d.  October  9,  1832. 
Gibson,  Alice,  w.  of  Isaac,  b.  August  20, 
1771;  d.  September  23,  1826. 

Job,  Mary,  b.  1733;  d.  June  1,  1799.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Job,  the  first 
settler  here,  who  had  warranted  to  him 
by  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  March 
19,  1742,  423  acres  of  land,  and  which 
he  sold  afterwards  to  a Quaker  named 
Fisher,  who  plotted  part  of  it  and  sold 
the  lots  and  named  it  Middletown. 
There  may  be  some  who  will  deny  that 
Mr.  Job  ever  resided  here.  But  if  he 
did  not,  why  after  a period  of  fifty- 
eight  years  his  daughter  was  buried  in 
the  town;  and  why  his  granddaughters, 
the  Misses  Job,  who  were  the  children 
of  his  son  Adam,  as  late  as  the  year 
1828  taught  school  in  the  log  house 
which  stood  where  now  the  brick  house 
of  the  late  George  Croll  stands,  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Pine  streets. 
Lockhart,  Alexander,  late  of  West  Nant- 
meal  township,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  b. 
February  18,  1789;  d.  August  18,  1839. 
McCammon,  John,  b.  1774;  d.  July  23, 
1838;  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Mid- 
dletown in  the  year  1803,  and  continued 
in  olBce  twenty-seven  years.  He  also 
kept  a house  of  public  entertainment  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 
McCammon,  Doctor  James,  b.  1778,  in 
County  Down,  Ireland;  d.  November 
7,  1815.  He  studied  medicine  and  grad- 
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uated  at  Edinburg  University;  came  to 
America  and  located  at  Newville,  Pa  , 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the 
year  1811  moved  to  Middleton, where  hia 
brother  John  was  located,  and  prac- 
ticed till  his  death.  His  widow  and 
children  removed  to  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Meyrick,  Samuel,  b.  June  5,  1766;  d.  May 
14,  1811.  He  was  a “Doctor  of  Phy- 
sick,”  and  the  first  druggist  in  Dauphin 
county.  Before  his  death  he  directed 
that  his  family  were  to  continue  the 
“Apothecary  Shop.  ” 

Meyrick,  Joseph,  b.  June  18,  1809;  d. 
September  3,  1859. 

Moore,  Henry,  b.  1741 ; d.  September  10, 
1795. 

Moore,  Hannah,  b.  1737;  d.  January  26, 
1801.  Their  children  were: 

i.  Hannah,  m.  Stephen  Hays. 

ii.  Joanna,  m.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 

Hi.  Frances,  m .Tames  Russel;  b.  Sep- 
tember 16,  1763;  d.  March  1,  1808;  s. 
of  James  and  Margaret  Russel.  They 
had  at  least: 

1.  Hannah,  b.  February  19,  1798;  d. 
March  9,  1798;  aged  2 weeks,  6 
days  and  8 hours. 

iv.  Rachel;  m.  Georare  McCormick,  re- 
sided and  died  in  Middletown,  where 
he  kept  tavern  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  They  had  issue  at  least: 
George,  a tailor,  and  resided  at  High- 
spire,  and  at  death  resided  in  Harris- 
burg. He  married  Amelia  James,  of 
Chester  county.  Pa. ; d.  1860.  Both 
are  buried  in  the  Church  of  God 
graveyard,  Highspire.  Tney  had  is- 
sue: 

1.  John  J.,  who  resided  many  years 
in  Highspire,  where  he  taught 
school.  On  January  10  1860,  he 
was  commissioned  coroner  of  Dau- 
phin county,  serving  two  years; 
commissioned  a justice  of  the 
peace  April  14,  1857,  for 

Lower  Swatara  township.  From 
Highspire  he  moved  to  Camp  Hill, 
Cumberland  county,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Acade- 
emy.  There  he  diedand  is  buried.  He 
married  Catharine  Lehman,  daugh- 
ter of  Martin  Lehman,  of  Middle- 
town.  They  had  issue:  Kate; 
m.  Samuel  Quigley,  residing  at 
York,  Pa.;  Uameron,  residing  in 
Iowa,  and  Susan. 


2.  Levi,  a soldier  m the  war  of  the 
Rebellion;  enlisted  April  2,  1861, 
Co.  I,  Second  regiment,  three 
months’ service;  died  in  the  army. 

3.  Mary  Ann;  m.  first  Edward 
Beaversen;  ra.  second  H.  W.  Irwin. 
Resides  at  Mechanicsburg. 

4 Simon  Oameron,  resides  in  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

McFann,  Aaron,  b.  1791;  d.  January  17, 
1833. 

McCord,  Elizabeth,  b.  1763;  d.  August, 
1833 

McMurry,  Mrs.  H.,  d.  July  29,  1813. 

McKibbin,  Mrs.  Ann,  mother  of  Mrs. 
H McMurry,  d.  April  19,  1836. 

McClelland,  Doctor  Abraham,  b.  1791;  d. 
October  20,  1828. 

McKinney,  Mary,  wife  of  Mordecai,  b. 
1767;  d.  October  22,  1793.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  William  Chambers. 
Her  husband  Mordecai  was  the  son  of 
Mordecai,  who  was  the  son  of  Mordecai 
McKinney  Jand  Agnes  Bodine.  Mary 
McKinney  was  the  mother  of  Mordecai, 
b.  1796,  near  Carlisle,  Pa. ; graduated  at 
Dickinson  college,  at  a young  ago, 
studied  law  with  Judge  Duncan  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Dauphin  county 
in  the  year  1817.  In  1821  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Uniou  county.  Pa., and 
in  the  year  1824  chosen  clerk  to  the 
county  commissioners  of  this  county. 
Gov.  Shultz, October  23,  1827,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  associate  judges  of 
Dauphin  county.  Subsequently  the 
judge  turned  his  attention  to  the  com- 
pilation of  law  books  and  published 
“McKinney’s  Digest,’’  “Our  Govern- 
ment,’’ and  other  works  of  professional 
value.  He  died  in  this  city,  December 
17.  1867. 

McKinney,  Barton,  d,  July  25,  1792,  aged 
one  year,  6 months. 

Price,  Doctor  Abraham,  b.  April  27,  1787. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  practicing 
physicians  of  Middletown  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  He  m.  Elizabeth 
Spayd,  b.  January  12,  1793;  d.  May  20, 
1861,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band. She  was  the  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian Spayd,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  in  t’ne  early  history  of  the 
ancient  borough.  Her  brother,  John 
Spayd,  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Reading,  member  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  and  judge  of  the  courts  of 
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Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Her  sis- 
ter. Catharine,  was  the  wife  of 

McMurtrie.  Her  brother,  Christian 
Bpayd,  whs  long  a justice  of  the  peace 
in  Middletown  and  superintendent  of 
the  Prey  estate.  Dr.  Price  resided  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Union 
streets,  in  the  house  familiarly  known 
as  the  Rndfong  House. 

Russel,  Mary,  dau.  of  William  and  Susan 
Mills,  d.  I^ovember  24,1793,at  4 o’clocK, 
ageii  28  years,  5 months,  6 days,  13 
hours. 

Russel,  James,  s.  of  James  and  Margaret, 
b.  Sepi ember  16.  1763;  d.  March  1,1808. 

Russel,  Jane,  b.  1769;  d.  February  2,1811. 

Russel,  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Washington  A.., 
b.  Sei)fember  20,  1801;  d.  April  20,1820. 

Russel,  William,  b.  August  17,  1789;  d. 
August  12  at  6 o’clock  and  tnirty  min- 
utes, 1792,  aged  2 years,  7 m.onths,  3 
weeks,  5 days. 

Russel,  Margaret,  b.  September  18,  1791; 
d.  September  27,  at  11  o’clock  20  min- 
utes, p.  M , 1792,  aged  1 year,  1 week,  2 
days,  5 hours,  31  minutes. 

Rodgers,  Sarah,  w.  of  Thomas,  b.  1792;  d. 
August  21.  1849 

Spackman,  William,  b.  April  17,  1785;  d. 
September  5,  1815. 

Thompson,  Joiin  C.,  b.  1772;  d.  August 
10,  1824 

E w.  s.  p. 
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Containing  Facts  Not  Generally 
Known,  Compiled  by  Redmond  Con- 
gregation. 


XII. 


Conestoga  Manor. 

Treaty  of  1701. — William  Penn  had 
visited  the  Indian  nations  on  the  Susque- 
hanna in  person  soon  after  his  arrival, and 
made  a treaty  of  friendship  with  them  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  his  grant  from 
the  Crown  by  an  alliance  with  Lord  Bal- 
timore. Hearing  that  tribes  of  other 
nations  were  settling  among  them, 
he  sent  for  the  kings  of  the 
Mingoes,  Shawanese  and  G.ingawese, 
and  articles  of  agreement  were  concluded 
between  them  on  the  23d  of  April,  1701, 
by  which  it  whs  settled  that  no  Indians  be 
suffered  to  settle  on  the  Susquehanna  or 
Potomack  except  those  already  seated. 


That  there  had  been  a good  understanding 
between  the  Indians  and  William  Penn 
“since  his  first  coming, ’’ and  that  they 
shall  live  “the  English  and  the  Indians 
as  one  head,  and  one  heart  and  one  peo- 
ple.’’ 

In  the  first  treaty  the  Upoer  Manor  of 
Conestoga  was  appropriated  by  William 
Penn  to  the  Mingoes  and  the  Lower 
Manor,  including  Pequehan,  to  the  Sha- 
wanese. 

The  Gangawese  or  Piscataway  Indians 
were  afterwards  driven  from  their  “hunt- 
ing ground’’  by  the  Virginians,  and  in 
1706  Governor  Evans  placed  them  at  Con- 
nejaghera,  above  the  tort.  The  Mingoes 
were  claimed  by  the  Seneca  Ration  to  be 
of  the  same  tribe,  but  Col.  French  says 
expressly  they  were  Southern  Indians  and 
of  the  “same  race  and  language  as  the 
Tuscaroras”  See  Col.  French’s  account 
of  his  journey  to  Conestoga  in  1710.  The 
bill  of  his  expenses  is  a curiosity. 

1.  s.  d. 

Bread 0 4 2 

Meat 0 12  0 

Rum 1 10  0 

Sugar 0 15  0 

3 12 

Governor  Evans  had  previously  heard 
that  the  Mingoes  on  the  Brandywine  were 
talking  uf  “lifting  the  hatchet,’’  and  that 
Opessah  had  been  with  them  and  Sassoo- 
nan  (Tanawa)  on  the  Pequea. 

Opessah  was  king  of  the  Shawanese. 
The  Governor  went  to  New  Castle  and 
thence  to  Conestoga  and  found  all  the 
Indians  well  inclined  to  the  English;  that 
Opessah  had  taken  a journey  to  New 
Castle  to  remonstrate  with  the  tiaders  who 
had  intercepted  their  hunters,  gave 
them  rum,  made  them  drunk,  robbed  them 
of  their  skins,  and  when  they  got  to  the 
wigwam  “t’ney  were  naked  an<i  hungry.” 

“Shippen  Papers.” 


Conestoga  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
places  in  the  county,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  visit  by  Wm.  Penn  being  the 
seat  of  various  Indian  treaties  and  con- 
ferences, and  from  its  destruction  on  the 
14th  day  of  December,  1763. 

Pequehan  was  situated  nine  miles  be- 
low, and  Canejaghera  many  miles  above 
Conestoga 

By  the  treaty  of  1701  the  Mingoes  be- 
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came  sureties  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Qangawese,  who  had  moved  into  this 
province  in  1698  and  settled  on  the  Polo- 
mark. 

Note. — The  fort  was  erected  by  Michelle, 
a Swiss  miner,  and  some  associates  who 
were  searching  for  mines. 

1705.  The  Gangawese  were  forced  to 
leave  their  settlement  on  the  Potomack  and 
form  a new  settlement  on  the  Big  Island, 
also  at  Tulpehocken  on  the  Schuylkdl. 

1704.  Two  of  the  Shawanese  from  the 
Delaware  (now  Easton)  visited  Philadel- 
phia and  in  the  same  year  some  from 
Lechay,  where  they  had  settlements. 

The  treaty  made  between  Mr.  Penn  and 
the  Indians  “at  his  first  coming,’’  con- 
firmed to  the  Conestoga  Indians  the  lands 
on  the  Potomack  as  their  hunting  ground. 
These  lands  afterwards  fell  to  Lord  Balti- 
more and  a new  arrangement  was  made. 

Lands  on^  the  Canedoguinnet  were 
granted  to  the  Shawanese  in  consideration 
of  those  on  the  Poiowmaek.of  which  they 
had  been  deprived.  The  Shawanese  were 
removed  to  Le  Tort’s  Spring,  near  Car- 
lisle. 

The  Mingnes  had  settled  previous  to  the 
Shawanese  withm  the  limim  of  this  prov- 
ince. Tne  Delawares  or  Algonquins,  after 
Selling  their  lands  to  Wm.  Penn,  had  part 
of  Conestoga  Manor  appropriated  to  them 
tor  a residence.  They  afterwards  removed 
to  Canedoguinnet. 

About  sixty  families  of  the  Gangawese 
settled  on  the  Poloiuaek  in  1698  from  the 
South;  consequently  the  Gangawese  were 
not  included  in  the  first  treaty  of  1682. 

A Gangawese  or  Conoy  tribe  had  set- 
tled at  an  early  period  on  Octorara  or  Ot- 
teralia  creek  about  the  year  1700.  The 
Delawares  or  Algor  quins  removed  from 
Conestoga  in  1715  to  the  C<medoguinnet, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Ohio  in  1723. 


Community  of  Conestoea. 

The  men  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
useful  arts,  the  women  in  gardening,  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life  to  be  gradually 
introduced.  Such  were  the  views  of  the 
benevolent  founder  of  Pennsylvania  in 
relation  to  the  Indians  at  Conestoga.  But 
the  habits  of  the  In  lians  frustrated  the 
intentions  of  Wm,  Penn. 

A Swedish  missionary  resided  at  Cones- 
toga a few  years.  A speech  delivered  to  the 
Indians  in  1710  at  the  great  council  was 


published  on  his  return  to  Sweden.  The 
answerby  an  Indian  chief,  if  genuine,  must 
have  been  spoken  by  Sassoonan  (Tawana) 
as  he  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence 
at  that  peiiod. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  visited  Conestoga 
frequently,  in  the  character  of  a preacher 
of  the  gospel.  In  1705,  after  speaking  to 
the  Shawanese  and  Mingoes,  he  said; 
“Will  any  of  your  chiefs  reply?”  The 
king,  Connoughtoh,  said;  “My  queen, 
vho  speaks  in  our  councils,  will  talk  to 
you.”  The  queen  said;  “You  are  Eng- 
lish, and  you  come  neither  to  buy,  nor  to 
sell,  nor  to  give  us  rum,  that  you  may 
cheat,  out  you  come  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  make  us  happy  here  and 
happy  among  the  stars.” 


Ylth  of  3i^  mo.,  1705,  Philadelphia. 

Two  Indian  chiefs  from  Conestoga 
waited  on  Gov.  Evans  and  told  him  “they 
had  received  a message  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland;  that  an  Euglish  family 
had  been  brutally  murdered  within  his 
province  by  Conestoga  Indians,  and 
that  he  intended  to  destroy  their  town 
and  cut  them  off;  They,  therefore,  de- 
sired this  government’s  protection. 

Oov.  Evans  — "If  you  can  show  that 
you  are  clear  of  the  murder  in  Maryland 
we  shall  protect  you.” 

Indian  Chief — “They  were  of  the  Five 
Nations  who  killed  the  English  | we  are 
innocent.  ” 

Governor — “It  you  will  not  espouse  the 
cause  of  any  other  Indian  nation  nor 
shelter  any  who  should  commit  murder 
on  any  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  you  shall 
be  protected,  for  that  is  a condition  of  the 
original  treaty.  ’ 

Indian  Chief — “We  are  content.” 

[Copied  from  Indian  minutes.] 

Question. — Where  is  that  treaty.  Col. 
McClure,  Secretary  ot  Commonwealth 
(May  3,  1842)  writes  as  follows;  “I 
directed  a search  to  be  made  for 
the  document  of  which  you  re- 
quested a copy.  Neither  in  this 
office  nor  in  that  of  the  Surveyor  General 
is  there  to  be  found  the  agreement  of  Wm. 
Penn  with  the  Indians  containing  the  con- 
ditions at  Conestoga. 

1745.  The  principal  chiefs  and  Indians 
of  the  Mingoe  tribe  removed  from  Cones- 
toga to  Middle  Creek,  Cumberland  Co. 
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Jan.,  1768.  Six  Indiaas,  includiufj  ihd 
chief  White  Wing:s,  were  killed  by  Fred- 
erick Stump  on  Middle  Creek. 


[Extract  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elder  to 
Governor  Hamilton,  dated  September  I3th,  i763.] 

“I  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  an 
immediate  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
Conestogue,  and  placing  a garrison  in  their 
room.  In  case  this  is  done,  I pledge  my- 
self for  the  future  security  of  the 
frontier  ” 

Confldentlal  extracts  from  a letter  of  Governor 
Penn,  1763  ] 

“A  military  power  is  incompatible  with 
the  principles  on  which  this  Government 
is  founded.  I can  exercise  no  authority 
over  the  King’s  troops.  In  case  the  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty  are  attacked  by  hostile 
Indians,  they  have  an  unbounded  right  to 
defend  their  wives,  children  and  properly. 
They  may  unite  for  their  own  safety,  but 
there  is  great  fear  that  volunteers  will 
overstep  the  law,  and  become  aggressors; 
in  this  case,  they  cannot  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Council.  ” 

“The  Indians  of  Conestogue  have  been 
represented  as  innocent,  helpless  and 
dependent  on  this  Government  for  sup- 
port. The  faith  of  this  Government  is 
pledged  for  their  protection.  I cannot  re- 
move them  without  adequate  cause.  The 
contract  made  with  William  Penn  was  a 
private  agreement,  afterwards  confirmed 
by  several  treaties.’’ 

“Care  has  been  taken  by  the  Provincial 
Commissioners  that  no  Indians  but  our  own 
visit  Conestogue.’’ 

“Whatever  can  be  faithfully  executed 
under  the  laws  shall  be  as  faithfully  per- 
formed. ’’ 


Extract  from  a letter  to  Governor  Penn, 
1763:  “Was  not  John  Smith,  the  Cayuga 
Indian,  permitted  to  remain  at  Conestoga 
for  several  years  without  an  interference 
by  the  Provincial  committee?’’ 

[John  Smith,  alias  Sa-qui-as-hat-tah, 
was  one  of  the  slain  prisoners  in  Lancas- 
ter jail.] 

Extract  from  a letter  of  1764:  “Frank- 
lin writes  that  the  Soc’s  were  youtfm. 
This  is  probable,  for  they  certainly  had  a 
spice  of  toe  Old  Boy  in  them.’’ 

[Bill  Soc,  alias  Ten-see-dau-qua,  Rupp’s 
Dau.,  page  169.  See  also  what  Mrs.  Bach- 
man said  of  Bill  Soc.] 


William  Peun  ne;d  a c<mterence  in 
1682  with  Taraanee,  Menanee  and  Seca- 
terens,  Indian  Sachems. 

William  Penn  reached  Conestoga,  on 
the  Susquehanna;  on  next  day  met  the  In- 
dians at  Pequehela — two  miles  distant. 

“Wm.  Penn  visited  Paxtang. ’’ 

“The  plain  east  of  Turkey  Hill  is  Con- 
estoga Manor.  Conestoga,  an  Indian 
town,  composed  of  100  and  more  wigwams 
interspersed  with  oatches  of  corn.”  1700. 

“An  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of 
Swatara  ‘Pechang,  ’ ‘Peixtan,’  ‘Peichan,’ 
‘Peshtank,  Peixtang.  A village  of  the 
Delaware  nation,  now  Paxtang  ” 

“Gangawese  village  on  Big  Island  above 
Paxtang.” 


Journal  of  Colonel  Freneli. 

We  left  New  Castle  on  the  27th  of  June 
and  reached  Oiteralia  on  the  28th;  that 
evening  we  were  met  by  Opessah  and  the 
Chiefs  at  Martin  Cnartier’s,  the  French 
trader,  who  lived  among  the  Shawanoes, 
on  the  Peckquea,  by  whom  we  were  con- 
ducted to  Pequehan,  when  Governor 
Evans  received  a salute  by  a discharge  of 
small  arms  from  the  Indians.  June  29. — 
Several  of  the  Shawanoes  came  in  from 
Carolina,  they  say  that  the  Shawano  town 
is  to  be  destroyed.  In  that  case,  the  en- 
tire Nation  may  be  expected  here.  The 
Shawanoes  being  our  friends,  the  policy 
of  our  Government  is  to  permit  them  to 
reside  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
as  a curb  on  the  Five  Nations,  who  are 
partial  to  the  French. 

The  Chief  Sachem,  Opessah,  and  others, 
being  sureties  that  they  will  not  harm  our 
allies,  as  was  agreed  on  by  former  treaties. 

“I  came,”  said  Governor  Evans,  “at 
your  request,  to  see  the  strange  Indians 
who  had  come  to  live  with  you.” 

Adjunkoh,  Chief  of  the  Conestogues: 

“We  sent  you  that  message — this  we 
promised  to  do — we  bid  you  welcome — we, 
the  Shawanoes,  the  Conestogues,  the  Co- 
noie,  the  Nanticokes.  ” 

Dekanoagah,  June  30th. 

This  Indian  town,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
is  distant  from  Pequehan  nine  miles.  We 
were  invited  here  by  the  Conois. 

Tne  Nanticokes  of  Natchatchousi, 
Witichquoam,  Nataquois,  Byengahtein, 
Pohemcommoatei,  Matchcouchim,  seven 
towns  on  the  Potomack,  present.  The 
chief  informed  the  Governor  that  he  was 
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on  his  way  to  the  Five  Nations  to  pay 
them  tribute,  which  they  bad  done  for 
twenty-seven  years,  since  1680, 

Governor  Evans  held  a conference  with 
the  messengers  from  the  Five  Nations,  j 
who  had  been  witnesses  of  our  friendly 
reception  at  the  Shawano  and  Conoi  I 
towns. 

Conestogue,  Tuesday,  July  Ist,  1707. 

We  staid  all  night  here.  j 

Wednesday,  July  2.  Reached  Peixtang 
at  night;  we  took  prisoner,  Nicole,  a 
French  trader,  for  fear  the  Indians  would  j 
rescue  him,  for  they  were  all  armed.  We 
placed  Nicole  on  a horse,  tied  his  legs 
together  under  the  horse’s  belly,  and  took 
him  to  Tulpehocken,  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  fifth  of  July,  Saturday. 

Nicole  gave  rum  freely  to  the  Indians, 
which  they  drank  as  freely,  won  their 
good  will,  and  was  thought  to  be  in 
French  pay.  He  was  busily  employed  in 
searching  for  lead,  copper,  silver  mines, 

&c. 

A great  cause  of  confusion  which  pre- 
vails in  the  Indian  names  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  French  interpreters,  who 
give  them  a French  terminal  ion 

J OHN  FeENOH. 

A Slietoli— 16S3  -Peciuelielati. 

“I  ascended  Turkey  Hill  by  the  war- 
rior’s path,  standing  on  a rock  oeneath  a 
cedar  whose  roots  were  imbedded  in  its 
crevices.  The  valley,  the  loveliest  picture 
of  nature,  presented  itself  to  my  admiring 
gaze;  the  noble  Suscjnehanna  rolled  before 
me  in  all  its  majesty,  extending  its  wide 
expanse  as  a vast  lake  to  my  delightful 
view.  The  hills  and  plains  were  embosom- 
ed in  wood,  clad  in  nature’s  autumnal 
drapery — enriched  with  every  brilliant 
tint  in  coloring.  It  was  a scene  in  which 
a poet  would  delight  to  dwell.  Not  a 
sound  to  disturb  its  stillness,  save  the  de  r 
bounding  through  the  wood  uncontrolled 
by  man. 

“The  smoke  ascending  from  a distant 
shore  denoted  an  Indian  wigwam,  while 
on  the  bosom  of  the  water  glided  the 
swift  canoe,  impelled  by  the  skillful 
Mingo. 

“Can  it  be  that  a country  so  rich,  so 
various,  and  so  beautiful,  is  intended  as 
the  sole  abode  of  the  forest  ? Is  civilized 
man  to  have  no  dwelling  here?  Nature 
itself  forbids  the  thought. 


“My  Indian  guide  pointed  onward;  I 
crossed  the  summit,  and  as  lovely  a scene 
broke  on  my  view  as  the  eastern  verge. 
Far  as  tae  eye  could  see,  were  plains  in- 
tersected by  undulating  hills,  an  extensive 
forest;  on  the  plain  below  in  the  midst  of 
hazel,  nrivet,  and  sumach,  were  scattered 
the  Indians  cabans  We  reached  them 
after  a two  miles  walk  from  Conestogue; 
it  was  the  Indian  town  of  Peqnehelah, 
In  the  cabin  of  the  chief,  I was 
bid  welcome.  Simple  was  the  hut, 
constructed  of  rude  materials  and 
everything  around  denoting  a 
temporary  encampment  rather  than  a per- 
manent situation.  Domestic  animals  of 
civilized  life,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse, 
were  warning.  No  poultry  about  the 
wigwam.  Small  patches  of  corn  were  the 
only  signs  of  culture.  The  women  had 
retired  at  our  approach;  occasionally  a 
child  entirely  naked  would  emerge  from 
its  covert  and  then  as  hastily  retreat. 
The  Indians  sat  down  on  a log  m silence; 
I did  the  same,  but  my  eyes  took  a sur- 
vey of  the  interior.  Bows  with  arrows, 
scalps  fastened  to  the  roof,  indicated 
many  a bloody  strife. 

“I  apprehended  no  danger;  for  the  In- 
dians had  with  their  hands  pledged  their 
hearts  in  friendship,  and  their  very  action 
inspired  confidence.’’ 

These  facis  are  derived  from  an  old 
manuscript,  hardly  legible,  the  diction 
only  altered. 

Peqnehelah  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three. 

Pequea,Pequehan  and  Pequehelah  seems 
to  indicate  a common  origin. 


>fOTES  AND  QUKRfJES. 


Historical,  Bloj^rapUleal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CXVII. 


Rocky  Seeing  Churoh.  — Owing  to  the 
delay  in  securing  proper  engraviogs  of  this 
old  landmark  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  we  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  defer  the  sketch  of  our  recent 
visit  to  this  interesting  spot. 


Revolutionaey  Rolls  — Prom  a letter 
received  by  the  editor  of  '“Notes  and 
Queries,”  he  has  been  informed  that  a gen- 
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tleman  from  Ohio  while  on  a visit  a few 
years  ago  to  Adams  county,  in  this  State, 
saw  in  a house  near  Gettysburg  a muster 
roll  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  It  is  pos- 
sible thar  Ih's  roll  maybe  secured  if  the 
editors  of  newspapers  at  Gettysburg  will 
request  a copy  of  such  document  for  pub- 
lication. 


Notes  ou  the  Keed  Family. 

Nanov  Reed  was  a daughter  of  John 
Ri  ed,  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He 
Commanded  a company  of  ‘‘Lancaster 
County  Asscciators”  in  1776,  and  was  in 
subsequent  active  service.  James  Clark, 
who  married  JSancy  Reed,  was  a Lieuten- 
ant in  Captain  John  Reed’s  company,  in 
active  service  during  the  Revolution,  and 
was  afterwards  a Captain.  Captain  John 
Reed  marrieii  a daughter  of  Andrew  Cald- 
well. She  was  a sister  of  Lieu'enant  An- 
drew Caldwell,  who  W‘iS  an  officer  in  the 
IVnnsjlvania  artillery.  His  father' s name 
was  James  and  he,  John,  had  brothers 
David  and  James. 

Thomas  Reed,  of  Esturar,a  (Swatara), 
died  in  July,  1734.  He  left  a wife  Mary 
and  children  as  follows:  John  ('lied  May, 
1777,  left  wife  Margaret  and  two  children, 
Eozabeth  and  William),  Hathan.  Elea- 
iii'r,  Alexander,  Thomas,  Mary  and 
James. 

Andkew  Caldwell,  of  Paxtang,  died 
in  March,  1777.  He  married  Rebecca 
Finney,  and  their  children  were.  Sarah. 
married  James  Carson;  Andy'etc;  David 
dudAusust  28:h,  1777;  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  Rev.  John  Roan’s  congregation. 
Ann,  or  Haney,  liebeccad.  s.  p.  nrxA  James. 
(.lames  Carson  died  July,  1773,  leaving 
children  Jean  and  Andrew,  and  in  his 
■will  he  leaves  £100  to  the,  use  and  assist- 
ing in  the  ministry  of  Hanover  township 
in  the  Seceding  Congrega'ion,  of  which 
lie  was  a member.)  John  Caldwell  (brother 
of  Andrew)  died  March,  1782;  left  a wife, 
Mary  and  children,  David,  John  (died  un- 
married), James,  Ann  and  Sarah 

From  a recently  published  Biographical 
Encyclopedia  of  Washington  County, 
Penna.,  we  have  the  following — but  do 
not  vouch  for  its  authenticity: 

“ David  Reed  was  born  on  the  ocean 
when  his  parents  and  two  brothers  were 
coming  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  One  brother  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  in  Carolina.  The  father. 


mother  and  David  settled  in  Lancaster 
county.  Pa  David  married  Miss  Cald- 
well, daughter  of  Captain  Caldwell,  who 
commanded  a company  called  “The  Blue 
Hen’s  Chickens’’  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  Captain  Caldwell  lived  on  an 
island  in  the  Susquehanna  river.  His 
children  were  Mary,  married  Peter  Clark; 
Nancy,  married  James  Clark,  lived  near 
Harrisburg  (he  was  not  related  to  Peter); 
Jane,  married  Matthew  Atcheson,  of 
Hickory,  Pa. ; Rebecca,  married  Humphrey 
Atcheson  ; JcA/i,  married  Anna  Atcheson ; 
Lydia,  married  Sam  lel  McBride,  and 
David,  married  Mar^'aret  May.’’ 

The  Reeds  were  allied  by  family  to  the 
Clarks  and  Boyds,  of  Northumberland 
county. 


Notes  on  tlie  .Means  Famll.v. 

Samuel  Means  came  to  America  in 
1711;  he  died  March,  1746.  His  wife, 
Grizzle,  died  November.  1746  His  son, 
John,  was  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and 
died  from  injuries  sustained  from  a wagon, 
in  1795.  His  wife,  Martha  Ramsey,  with 
her  family  removed  to  Allegheny  county. 
Archibald  Means,  of  Peru,  I linois,  has 
the  record  of  this  family. 

Mr.  Means  says  that  the  daughters  of 
Samuel  Means,  in  the  third  generation, 
Mary  and  Martha,  were  captured  by  the 
Indians,  their  mother  having  been  killed 
because  she  could  not  travel  fast  enough. 

A John  Means  se.ttled  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  about  1729,  and  married  a 
Willow  Kelley.  He  had  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam and  Robert,  aud  a daughter,  Nancy. 
His  son,  Robert,  married  Nancy  Kelley, 
his  step  sister.  John  Means  and  Mrs. 
Kelley  had  one  son,  Alexander,  whose 
son,  John,  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1804.  John’s  sou,  William, 
was  a young  man  when  his  father  came 
to  America;  and  the  South  Carolina 
.Vleans  are  descendants  of  this  William. 
William’s  son  William,  married  Nancy 
Simonton  and  removed  with  his  brother, 
James,  whose  wife  was  a Jackson,  from 
the  Juniat-a  settlement  to  South  Carolina, 
in  1760.  The  descendants  of  Robert,  the 
son  of  John,  are  very  numerous  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky,  Indiana  and  particu- 
larly in  Illinois.  It  is  supposed  that  Wil- 
liam had  other  sons  than  John,  who  re- 
sided in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Rob- 
ert, in  North  Carolina,  and  also  William 
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and  James,  who  resided  in  Union  county, 
South  Carolina.  There  was  also  a Hugh. 
There  is  a family  of  the  name  in  Loudon 
county,  Virginia.  Their  remotest  ances- 
tor that  they  know  of  was  a William, 
whose  wife  was  a Mary  Alexander.  He 
mav  have  been  the  son  of  Alexander,  son 
of  John,  who  married  the  Widow  Kelley. 
This  William  was  born  probably  about 
1750.  He  had  eight  children.  Three  of 
tiie  Means  family  are  enrolled  in  Col. 
Burd’s  battalion  in  1776. 


An  Old-Time  “Militia”  Company. 

We  have  recently  come  across  the  origi- 
nal roll  of  the  Marietta  volunteer  com- 
pany of  1831,  which  is  of  interest  prob- 
ably to  the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  : 

We,  tl'e  undersigned,  whose  names  are 
hereto  attached,  do  hereby  agree  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a new  Light  Infantry  Corps  to  be 
styled  the  “Pennsylvania  Grays’’  to  be 
commanded  by  John  Flury,  as  Captain, 
William  Hippie,  as  1st  Lieutenant,  and 
Andrew  Armstrong,  as  2d  Lieutenant. 
To  insure  the  continuance  of  said  com- 
pany, when  the  requisite  number  of  names 
provided  by  Law  shall  have  become  at- 
tached hereto,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
form to  the  Acts  of  Assembly  made  and 
provided  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  of  this  Common- 
wealth. And  to  make  a code  of  by- 
laws for  the  better  government  of  the 
company  and  to  amend  them  at  such  dif- 
ferent times  as  a majority  may  think  most 
fit  and  proper. 


Abraham  H.  Flury, 
James  Swords, 
John  Neumier, 
Sam’l  Saylor, 

John  Flnry, 

John  Fultz, 
Thomas  Sorders, 
John  Leader, 

Simon  S.  Rathvon, 
Jacob  Breneman, 
Thomas  Huston, 
Jonn  Coib, 

Henry  Leader, 
Lewis  Garner, 
Henry  Charles, 
Jacob  Allgier, 


Casper  Yost, 

John  McElroy, 
Wm.  Swords, 
James  McCloskey, 
Wm.  Hippie, 
Sam’l  Allgier, 
Rob’t  McDowell, 
Sam’l  McClelland, 
Simon  L.  Nagle, 
William  Davis, 
Henry  McCloskey, 
Levi  Filterer, 

Benj  B.  Ware, 
Israel  A.  Smith, 
Edw.  Saylor, 
Marks  Smaltz, 
Sam’l  I'oust, 


William  Kimmons, 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  John  Cassel, 
Christian  Inhof,  John  Kuster, 


John  C.  Sheetz. 
William  McCaffrey, 
-John  Farrin, 

John  Shill, 

.John  B.  Rogers, 

R.  McClune, 

Levi  Breneman, 
Sam’l  A.  Henry, 
Thomas  McClellan, 
Henry  Hackert, 

And 


Cornelius  Robinson, 
Amos  Green, 

Philip  Ropp, 
William  Sharp, 

John  Barr, 

Perry  Hippie, 

Daniel  Flury, 

James  M.  Charles, 
George  Ferree, 

John  Fisher, 
Armstrong. 

s M.  s 


CONTRIBU  ri'>NS 

To  the  History  of  Sulllvau  County. 

VII. 


I£agle»  .viere  (Coullnued  ) 


During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Jones  and 
family  in  attending  the  funeral  of  her 
husband,  their  house  caught  fire  from  the 
roof  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  ac- 
count of  Col.  Jones’  death  had  no  sooner 
spread  over  the  county  than  it  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  news  of  the  en- 
tire loss  of  the  residence  together  with  its 
(•  intents.  The  writer,  who  visited  the 
ruins  soon  after  the  fire,  was  greatly  re- 
lieved in  finding  that  most  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  house  had  been  saved.  Mrs. 
Peale  and  Miss  Lusch  were  at  the  house  at 
the  time  The  ladies  on  discovering  the 
fire  saw  that  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do  to  save  the  building  and  went  to  work 
with  all  possible  speed  at  removing  every- 
thing valuable  from  the  room  used  as  an 
I fflce  and  library  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  furniture.  All  the  in- 
formation relating  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Lewis  estate  has  been  gathered  princi- 
pally from  papers  rescued  from  this  fire. 
Fortunately  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
putting  in  the  crops  neat  the  head  of  the 
1 ike  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  surround- 
ing buildings.  The  house  was  an  old 
s ructure,  occupied  as  a boardinghouse 
(luring  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Adams,  be- 
ing in  style  and  finish  not  much  better 
than  that  of  the  cottages. 

During  the  summer  of  1863,  Mrs.  Jones 
returned  and  made  her  home  with  Mrs. 
Peale  until  the  fall,  when  sue  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  remained  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Geyelin,  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life,  surviving  her 
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husband  about  six  years.  Mrs.  Jones, 
vphose  maiden  name  was  Olay,  was  twice 
married.  Her  first  husband’s  name  was 
Lausette;  they  had  one  child,  Stellij 
Frances,  who  married  Emile  C.  Geyeliu. 
By  her  second  marriage  there  were  four 
children  ; Elia,  who  died  at  twelve  years  ; 
Anna,  who  married  Mr.  Rogers  and  died 
in  San  Francisco, leavingoneson;  Horatio- 
Morgan,  who  was  killed  on  the  railroad  at. 
Chester,  and  Virginia,  wUo  married  Han  v 
Walton.  In  addition  to  her  own  children 
Mrs.  Jones  sustained  the  relation  of  a 
mother  to  the  children  of  her  brother, Ran- 
dolph Clay,  who  for  many  years  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  United  State.s 
Government  in  Europe.  Horatio  was  wii  ii 
his  father  for  a considerable  time  while 
his  regiment  was  in  camp  near  Philadel- 
phia and  at  other  points.  He  became 
quite  a favorite  with  the  soldiers.  Aftfr 
his  father’s  death  he  received  from  Presi 
dent  Lincoln  the  appointment  of  cadet  at 
West  Point,  and  after  graduating  served 
for  a time  in  the  West  with  the  army. 
Resigning  his  commission  he  returned  to 
Sullivan  county  and  engaged  for  a few 
years  in  the  lumber  business.  He  is  re- 
membered during  these  years  for  his  strong 
attachment  for  the  soldiers  who  were  un- 
der his  father  in  the  58lh  Penna.  Regi- 
ment. Strong  in  his  attachments  towards 
those  he  had  kuov/n  in  his  childhood  days, 
his  early  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
his  many  friends  in  this  county. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  the  E-agles 
Mere  property,  we  find  that  prior  to  and 
soon  after  the  death  of  Col.  Jones,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  real  estate  was  con- 
veyed to  Emile  C.  Geyelin,  and  that  im- 
provements at  the  outlet  of  Hunter’s  Lake 
were  going  on.  A large  saw  mill  was 
built  and  lumbering  carried  on  in  its  vari- 
ous branches.  Laborers  who  had  found 
employ  under  Judge  Jones  were  trans- 
ferred to  Hunter’s  Lake,  and  the  Eagles 
Mere  property  for  a time  was  almost  aban- 
doned. The  stage  route  from  Muncy  had 
been  changed  so  as  to  reach  Laporte  by 
Sonestown.  The  families  remaining  be- 
ing only  those  who  had  small  farms  ad- 
jacent to  the  Jones  property. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
Haywood  and  Peale  families.  Those  who 
visited  this  mountain  retreat  from  1855  to 
1875  could  not  fail  to  have  known  some 
members  of  them.  Thomas  Haywood  first 


came  to  America  from  England  with  his 
son,  John,  about  the  year  1848.  Finding 
employment  iu  Philadelphia  they  re- 
mained there  until  1850.  When  the  elder 
Hay  wo  id  became  fully  satisfied  that  it 
was  far  better  for  the  entire  family  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country  he  returned  to  his 
family,  and  after  much  persuasion  to  over- 
come the  fear  his  wife  had  in  crossing 
the  ocean,  he  with  his  son-iu-lav, 
Christopher  Peale,  and  wife,  and 
another  daughter  sailed  for  America. 
Arriving  at  Philadelphia  they  were  joined 
by  their  son  John,  who  had  found  em- 
ployment in  or  near  that  city.  After  re- 
maining there  for  a year  they  were  induced 
to  go  to  Eagles  Mere.  Another  son, 
Thomas  Haywood,  having  been  appren- 
ticed to  learn  the  printer’s  trade,  had  two 
years  yet  to  serve  in  accordance  with  the 
indentures  made  five  years  before.  He  re- 
mained to  fulfill  his  contract,  when  he 
married  and  joined  his  parents  at  their 
Eagles  Mere  home.  These  lour  families 
purchased  wild  lands  west  and  south  of 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  engaged  from 
year  to  year  in  clearing  a few  acres  of 
land.  Hone  of  them  were  accustomed  to 
the  kind  of  work  they  had  undertaken, 
but  by  persevering  industry  in  a few 
years  provided  for  themselves  pleasant 
homes.  N<U  being  able  to  remain  steadily 
upon  their  little  farms,  they  obtained  em- 
ployment for  a portion  of  the  year  with 
others  as  the  country  developed. 

After  the  death  of  .Judge  Jones,  one  or 
more  of  these  families  were  induced  to 
take  charge  of  the  Eagles  Mere  estate. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  outlay 
was  made  for  several  years  by  way  of  im- 
provements on  the  property.  Eagles  Mere 
these  years  during  the  summer  and  fall 
had  constant  visitors.  The  home  of  the 
occupants  of  the  property  would  often  be 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  providing 
for  guests  who  wished  to  remain  for  a time 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

After  Mr.  Geyelin  had  established  the 
lumber  business,  he  induced  Thomas  Hay- 
wood, the  younger,  to  move  to  the  prop- 
erty and  take  tae  oversight  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  remained  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Geyelin  for  a few  years,  but  having  a fam- 
ily of  children  growing  up  in  a commu- 
nity where  there  was  but  slight  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  education,  decided  to 
remove  to  Philadelphia.  From  year  to 
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year  Mr.  Haywood’s  visiis  Uj  his  old  home 
are  expected  aod  much  enjoyed.  A son- 
in-law  was  partner  for  several  years  with 
Mr.  Peale  in  conducting  the  Allegheny 
house.  Mr.  Peale,  sr.,  is  the  only  one  re- 
ndaining  who  took  up  lands  along  the  out- 
let. His  sons,  Christopher  and  Frederick, 
have  been  engaged  in  varied  occupations, 
adapting  their  lives  to  the  transition 
which  has  gone  on  at  Eagles  Mere  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter married  J.  H.  W.  Little  and  for  many 
years  has  filled  a useful  place  in  Eagles 
Mere  society.  The  second  daughter  mar- 
ried Boyd  Bennett  and  resides  near  Hun- 
ter’s Lake.  Thomas  Haywood,  sen.,  en- 
joyed during  his  life  the  respect  of  a large 
circle  of  acquaintances,  his  death  occur- 
ring in  1869,  His  widow  survived  him 
for  six  years.  John  Haywood  returned  to 
Philadelphia  after  ten  years’  residence  at, 
Eagles  Mere.  He  was  noted  for  active 
service  in  the  public  business  of  the  town- 
ship. 

For  some  years  little  effort  was  made  to 
improve  the  Eagles  Mere  pronert)',  Mrs. 
Jones  being  in  feeble  health  and  the  farm 
lands  not  in  condition  to  make  tillage 
profitable.  The  mountain  range  fnrnished 
a large  amount  f>f  pasturage,  and  iluring 
the  summer  droves  of  caule  were  sent  up 
by  farmers  residing  along  tue  West  Branch 
and  cared  for  by  Mr.  Peale,  which  gave  a 
small  remuneration.  About  1869  Michael 
Meylert  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property,  including  with  the  lands  about 
Eagles  Mere  a considerable  body  of  wild 
land  lying  towards  the  Loyalsock  creek. 
Mr.  Meylert  had  for  several  years  previ- 
ously tried  to  secure  suitable  lands  for  en- 
closing a park  for  deer.  This  property 
being  at  the  time  offered  at  a price  he  be- 
lieved would  warrant  the  undertaking,en- 
deavored  to  find  parties  who  would  join 
in  the  effort.  After  a few  yeais  a charier 
was  obtained  under  the  act  of  Assembly 
of  April  29,  1871,  and  approved  by  the 
court  of  Sullivan  county  June  29,  1871, 
of  which  Michael  Meylert,  E M.  Dun- 
ham, Isaac  Bruner,  S.  F.  Colt  and  C.  C. 
Finch  were  the  shareholders,  and  consti- 
tuted the  directors  for  the  first  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  association,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  articles  of  corporation, 
"are  to  establish,  lay  out  and  maintain  a 
park  or  series  of  parks,  deer-keep,  game 
preserves,  pools,  locks  and  runs  tor  fish; 


fountains,  baths  and  bath  houses;  boats 
and  boat  houses,  to  establish  and  maintain 
conveniences  and  facilities  for  individual 
and  family  resort  and  divertisment  for 
the  summer  and  other  periods  annually  or 
for  more  permanent  stay  at  their  option, 
on  a tract  of  land  at,  adjacent  to,  and  in- 
cluding the  Lake  in  Sullivan  County, 
Penn’a  , known  as  Eagles  .Mere,  and  as 
well  for  the  establishing  and  maintaining 
upon  said  Mere  and  adjacent  land  facili- 
ties for  skating,  driving,  ridinr,  bathing, 
angling,  trolling,  or  other  fishing, hunting, 
fowling,  and  other  innocent  sports,  for  the 
keeping  of  deer,  the  preservation  and  in- 
crease of  grouse,  pheasants,  quail,  and 
other  game  birds,  for  the  hatching  and 
culture  of  fish,  for  the  building  and 
keeping  a commodious  house  and  requisite 
appliances  and  apparatus  for  the  economi- 
cal entertainment  of  the  corporators  and 
their  families,  and  also  for  the  erection  of 
private  lodges  or  cottages  for  lease- 
holders.’’ 

This  incorporated  organization  secured 
the  services  of  Henry  T Downs,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  stock  the  laite  with  fish 
They  laid  out  the  grounds  and  made  other 
improvements  in  the  hope  of  engaging 
men  of  capital  to  join  them,  but  failing  in 
securing  the  requisite  means,  abandoned 
the  undertaking.  Mr.  Meylert,  having  al- 
raedv  made  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  estate  not  required  for  the  Chasse  to 
Jonathan  Thorne,  by  deed  dated  October, 
1871,  and  the  amount  already  paid  on  the 
contract  for  the  property  being  credited 
on  the  lands  deeded,  relinquished  the  con- 
tract. 

The  heirs  of  the  J'^nes  estate,  through 
their  representative,  Wm.  Bradford,  com- 
menced the  sale  of  lo's  during  .March, 
1877.  The  Haves  and  R.  .M.  h reen  lots 
were  then  conveyed  and  buildings  erected 
soon  after.  lu  1879  Lewis  Sniih  pur- 
chased the  lots  on  AHegeny  avt-nue  on 
which  was  standing  me  only  dwelling 
houses  mat  had  survived  since  the  days  of 
George  Lewis.  During  mat  year  Henry 
Van  Etten  obtained  liiie  to  the  laud  on 
which  Hotel  Eigles  Mere  is  erecied,  .Mid 
built  during  that  summer  a part  ot  me 
hotel  building.  He  remaimd  in 
charge  one  year,  when  he  disposed 
of  the  property  to  E V.  Ingham. 
Mr.  lugnaui  had  me  year  before  purchas- 
ing the  hotel  built  a store  house  on  the 
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corner  of  Lsporte  and  Eagles  Mere  avenue, 
other  cottages  were  erected  during  1877  by 
Messrs.  Ellicott,  Noble  and  McCormick. 
The  nest  improvement  of  imoortance  was 
made  by  Mr.  Myers,  vyho  built  the  first 
steam  boat,  and  a few  years  later  the  rink. 
In  1880,  John  S.  Kirk  made  his  first  in- 
vestment at  the  Mere,  building  a small  cot- 
tage for  himself  and  family.  The  next 
year  he  enlarged  the  building  lor  accom- 
modaiing  a few  guests  From  that  time 
nearly  every  year  has  witnessed  large  ad- 
ditions to  the  house  and  improvements  of 
the  property.  Mr.  Kirk  came  to  he  Mere 
fifteen  years  ago  on  account  of  impaired 
health.  Upon  recovering  he  became  one 
of  the  most  active  advocates  for  this 
mountain  resort  as  a home  for  the  invalid, 
and  by  his  efforts  in  caring  for  those  who 
came  permanently  to  reside  or  visit  the 
Mere  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  place. 

About  1883  E A.  Rowley  built  a C"tiage 
on  Eagles  Mere  avenue  and  occupied  it 
nearly  every  summer  until  the  time  of  his 
death  iu  1893.  Mr.  Rowley  was  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  business  men  of 
Williamsport  tie  did  nor,  neglect  the 
well  being  of  those  he  found  as  neighbors 
when  he  sought  his  mouniain  home  for 
rest,  aiding  lirgely  in  iniiatainiug  re- 
ligions services  and  iu  caring  for  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  village  In  1884 
IMr.  Georiie  C.  Jackson  erected  a cottage 
at  the  bead  of  the  lake,  which  was  occu- 
pied during  the  summ‘'r  by  nis  motner,iiie 
widow  of  Hon.  G,  !>.  Jackson, of  Dushore. 
Mr.  Jackson  sub-^equently  became 
largely  iriierestcd  in  the  affairs  of  Eaglts 
Mere.  In  connection  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  J W.  Young,  he  eny:aged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Myers  the  steam  boat  and 
rink.  Two  years  after,  finding  that  other 
business  engagements  required  his  entire 
time,  he  disposed  of  pan  of  his  property 
and  left  the  management  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  business  to  Mr.  Young,  w.  M. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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CXVIII. 


William  Brown. — Judge  Brown,  of 
Kishacoquillas  Valley,  was  the  son  of 


Jotin  Brown,  and  born  in  1736  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  a masis- 
trate  in  the  early  history  of  Mifflin 
county.  In  gathering  material  for  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  him,  which  we  trust 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  preparing,  we 
have  come  across  the  following  genealogi- 
cal iiata  1 

William  Brown,  born  March,  1736  (old 
style);  died  September  14,  1829.  Mary 
Scott,  wifeot  Widiam  Brown,  born  De- 
cember, 1743;  died  May  19,  1815.  Their 
children  were; 

i.  Elizabeth,  b.  May  16,  1768. 

ii.  Mary,  b.  June  17,  1770 

Hi.  John,  b.  Aueust  17,  1772. 

iv.  Martha,  b Deoemb'-r  3,  1774. 

V.  Nancy,  b.  Sepiemb.  r 19,  1777 

vi  William.,  n Seoiemb-r  19,  1780. 

vii.  Sallie,  P.  February  16,  1783. 


Massacre  of  the  Indians  in  the  .Iail 
Yard  at  Lancaster,  in  1763. — The  Hon. 
William  Henry,  of  Northampton  county, 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Hoq.  VVillinm  Henry, 
of  Lancaster,  in  a letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
Heckewelder,  of  Bethlehem,  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  Indians  murdered  in  the 
iail  yard  at  Lancaster,  by  the  “Paxtang 
Boys”  in  1763; 

“There  were  few,  if  any,  murders  to  be 
compared  with  the  cruel  murder  committed 
on  the  Conestoga  ladians  in  the  jail  at 
Lancaster  in  1763,  by  the  ‘‘Paxton  Boys.” 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  Indians  were 
placed  there  for  protection — a regiment  of 
Highiandeis  were  at  the  lime  quartered  at 
the  barracks  in  the  town — and  yet  these 
murderers  were  permitted  to  break  open 
the  doers  of  the  jail  and  commit  the  hor- 
rid deed.  The  first  notice  I had  of  this 
affair,  was,  that  whilst  at  my  father’s 
house  near  the  court  house,  I 
saw  a number  of  people  running  down 
the  street  towards  the  jail,  which  enticed 
me  and  other  lads  to  follow  them.  At 
about  60  to  80  vards  from  the  jail  we  met 
from  25  to  30  men,  well  mounted  on 
horses,  with  rifles,  tomahawks  and  scalp- 
ing knives,  equipped  for  murder.  I ran 
into  the  prison  and  there,  O!  what  a hor- 
ror ! a sight  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
Near-the  back  door  of  the  prison  lay  an 
old  Indian  and  his  squaw,  particularly 
well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  the  town  on  account  of  his  placid  and 
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friendly  conduct,  by  the  name  of  Will 
Sock.  Across  him  and  his  squaw 
lay  two  children  of  about  the 
age  of  three  years,  whose  heads 
were  split  with  the  tomahawk  and 
their  scalps  all  taken  off.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  along  the  west  side 
of  the  wall,  lay  a stout  Indian  whom  I 
particularly  noticed  to  have  been  shot  in 
the  breast,  his  legs  were  chopped  off  with 
the  tomahawk,  his  hands  cut  off  and 
finally  a rifle  ball  discharged  into  his 
mouth,  so  That  his  head  was  blown  to 
atoms  and  his  brains  were  splashed  against 
and  were  yet  hanging  to  the  wall  for  three 
or  four  feet  around.  In  this  manner  lay 
the  whole  of  them,  men,  women  and 
children,  spread  about  ihe  prison  yard 
yard,  shot,  scalped,  hacked  and  cut  to 
pieces.”  j.  w.  j. 


HISTORICAL.  SKETCHES. 


Containing:  Eacts  Jfot  Generally 

Known,  Compiled  by  Kedmond 
Conyngliam 


XIII. 


Conestoga. 

The  Shawanese  emigrated  from  the 
South  in  1698  [See  Votes  of  Assembly 
IV  p.  517  and  Col.  Rec.  Ill  441],  and  set- 
tled at  Conestoga.  The  Miagoes  [also 
called  Conestoga  Indians,  Col.  Rec.  iii. 
’86],  on  the  Brandywine,  came  from  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

The  Piquaws  came  from  Virginia. 

The  Gaogawese  removed  from  Maryland 
to  Conestoga.  Part  of  a tribe  of  Indians 
Irom  Virginia  received  permission  from 
the  Provincial  Government  to  dwell  at 
Conestoga. 

In  1725,  500  warriors  assembled  on  the 
plain  of  Conestoga.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
were  distinguished  for  eloquence. 

In  1763  C uestoga  was  the  rendezvous 
of  vagrant  Indians  from  various  tribes 
seeking  protection  from  the  Government. 

In  1725,  the  Mingo  chiefs  on  the  Brandy- 
wine complained  to  Gov.  Keith  that  their 
Great  Father,  William  Penn,  “at  his  first 
coming,”  had  promised  that  they  should 
live  on  their  land  “as  long  as  the  waters 
run.”  They  requested  “that  the  old  chain 
should  be  made  bright. 

In  1727  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Mingoes,  Piquaws,  Gang iwese  and  of  the 


Five  Nations  visited  Philadelphia.  They 
sent  a message  to  the  Assembly  “that  their 
Great  Father  had  no  talk  at  which  they 
were  sorrowful.  ” The  speaker  was  dire.^ted 
to  request  Governor  Gordon  to  pay  them 
a visit.  A conference  was  held;  the  In- 
dians expressed  a wish  that  the  promises 
of  Wm.  Penn  should  be  performed.  Gov- 
ernor Gordon  told  them  he  would  meet  in 
council  at  Conestoga  and  renew  the  treaty. 

May  26.1728.  Patrick  Gordo.n.Govrnor, 
many  members  of  c uncil  and  d\siingui-h- 
ed  gentlemen  of  the  province,  &o. 

Governor  Gordon  info  med  them  that 
he  c'-me  to  redeem  his  promise.  Here- 
minded  them  of  The  intention.s  of  William 
Penn.  He  read  from  the  chain,  or  league, 
nine  links,  .r  ariic'es,  made  “at  his  first 
coming,”  which  were  to  continue  “while 
the  creeks  and  rivers  run  audwhdcihe 
sun,  moon  and  stars  endured.”  Toe 
Indians  said  that  these  had  not  been  com- 
plied with, for  a mill  dam  had  been  erected 
in  the  creek,  which  prevented  the  fish 
from  coming  up  to  their  wigwams.  That 
the  secoud  article  did  them  great  injus- 
tice: 

“Article  II.  All  paths  should  be  open 
and  free  to  both  Christians  and  Indians.” 

A chiof  said  '"paths  were  neither  the 
paths  of  the  hunter  nor  the  paths  of  the 
warrior,  but  the  roads  from  and  to  ^our 
Great  Father.  ” 

I'he  Governor  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the  Indians;  gave  them  presents  and  broke 
up  the  conference.  Soon  after  the  Indians 
on  the  Brandywine  removed  West;  a few 
stopped  at  Conestoga. 


Tbe  Conestoga  Indians. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  tribe. 
In  the  many  conferences  held  with  the 
Conestoga  Indians  by  Governor  Evans  and 
by  Governor  Gookin  the  Conestoga  Indi- 
ans are  called  Senequois  or  Senecas  and 
those  of  PequHhan  Shawanese.  Colonel 
French  tells  Governor  Gookin  June  16, 
1710:  “The  Tuscaroras  are  of  the  same 
race  and  language  with  our  Senequois  or 
Senecas.”  It  this  be  correct,  the  Mengwe 
or  Mingo  Indians  were  of  Tuscarora  ori- 
gin. 

1710,  August. — A great  council  of  In- 
dian chiefs  assembled  at  Conestoga  from 
all  parts  of  the  continent  by  the  invitation 
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of  the  Five  Nations.  Upwards  of  500 
warriors  were  present. 

1711, — The  Germans  who  had  settled  on 
the  Conestoga,  near  Pequea,  were  appre- 
hensive of  injury  from  the  Indians  as 
Francis  Le  Tort  had  been  shot  by  the 
Shawanese  while  hunting  on  the  Poto- 
mack.  They  therefore  requested  Gov. 
Gookin  to  secure  their  protection. 

Opessah,  chief  of  the  Shawanese, 
“promised  that  the  Germans  should  remain 
quietly  seated,  and  in  safety.” 

1701.  James  Le  Tort,  Peter  Bazillion, 
Francis  Le  Tort  and  Peter  Chartier,  who 
had  been  living  many  years  among  the  In- 
dians on  the  Schuylkill,  having  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  re- 
moved to  Conestoga,  “in  order  to  live  by 
trading  with  the  different  tribes.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a number  of  Dela- 
ware chiefs  with  their  families. 

Tne  Indian  who  shot  Francis  Le  Tort 
went  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Shawa- 
nese promised  that  no  murder  should  oc- 
cur again. 

17ia.  The  Indian  chiefs  who  visited 
Philadelphia,  from  Conestoga,  represented 
Conguegoes,  Queen  of  the  Mingoes,  com- 
plained that  hogs  were  put  into  her  corn 
at  night;  that  she  had  often  to  have 
horses  turned  out;  but  all  the  traders 
denied  that  they  belonged  to  them.  The 
next  time  a horse  got  in,  she  would 
take  her  gun  and  shoot  him,  as 
the  only  way  to  discover  the 
owner  for  them.  He  would  claim 
damages,  she  supposed.  The  Queen  also 
said  if  any  of  the  Mingoes  kills  a white 
man  she  would  have  him  tried  in  council 
and  shot;  that  she  thought  the  Frenchmen 
were  very  troublesome. 

Sassanoon. 

This  Delaware  chief  (see  Col.  Rec.  iii 
p.  453  and  541),  called  by  the  Indians 
Tawana,  signifying  great,  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Proprietary  interest.  He 
distinguis  ed  himself  by  his  eloquence  at 
several  conferences  with  Gov.  Gookin. 
He  constantly  reminded  the  whites  of 
“the  treaty  made  at  his  first  coming,” 
meaning  Wm.  Penn’s  great  treaty  at 
Shackamaxon.  “I’he  Indians  and  Eng- 
lish are  to  be  as  of  one  body,  to  see  with 
the  same  eyes  and  hear  with  the  same 
ears.  ’ ’ 


Teedyuskung  said  at  Easton  in  1759: 
“Indians  see  and  hear  everything.  Eng- 
lish see  and  hear  only  when  it  pleases 
them.” 

1713.  Two  English  families  in  Maryland 
were  murdered  by  Conestoga  Indians.  The 
Governor  requested  Le  Tort  to  inquire 
into  the  fact.  The  Indians  promised  that 
it  should  not  happen  again, and  no  further 
steps  were  taken  by  either  government  of 
Maryland  or  Pennsylvania. 

Note. — Pequehan  was  an  Indian  town, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequea,  built  by  the 
Shawanese. 


At  an  Indian  council,  at  Lancaster,  in 
1757,  King  Beaver  spoke: 

Governor  Benny,  Members  of  Oouncil,  Mem- 
bers of  Assembly,  <&c.: 

“When  our  Great  Father  came  first,  we 
stood  on  the  Indians’  path — we  looked  to 
the  sun  as  he  rose  in  the  East — we  gave 
the  English  venison — The  English  gave  us 
many,  many  good  things — hut  the  English 
trod  on  our  toes — we  turned  our  faces  to 
the  West — the  English  trod  on  our  heels — 
we  walked  on — the  English  followed— 
we  walked  on,  not  knowing  where  to  rest 
— the  English  was  at  our  heels.  Father, 
we  are  weary,  we  wish  to  rest.” 


Lanoastee,  December  5,  1755. 
Honored  Sir: — The  fort  we  have 
agreed  to  build,  is  as  follows:  For  the 
stockade,  the  logs  split  in  the  middle,  and 
set  on  end,  three  feet  in  the  ground,  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  between 
Queen  and  Duke  streets;  with  curtains  100 
feet.  The  planks  of  the  bastions,  16  feet; 
and  the  saws  of  said  bastions,  30  feet  each. 

Yours,  &c., 

E.  Shippkn. 

James  Hamilton,  Esq. , Buslihill,  Lancaster, 
August  14,  1756. 


To  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton 
Honored  Sir:  Benjamin  Blythe,  who 
had  a fine  farm  within  two  miles  of  Ship- 
pensburg,  came  in  with  his  family.  Fort 
Evansville  is  destroyed  and  the  people 
moving  fast  from  Conococheaqve.  The 
sub  jest  so  disagreeable,  I feel  sorrow  in 
communicating. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Edward  Shippen, 
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Lanoastee,  June  2,  1777. 

Dkae8ie:  Geoige  Koss  is  building  a 
continental  store,  about  18  feet  wide,  and 
one  story,  on  lot  210  Chestnut  street  and 
Prince,  the  length  of  the  lot  on  Chestnut. 
Mark  Burd,  Adjutant  General,  has  given 
orders. 

Mr.  John  Hubley  is  putting  up  the 
brick  magazine.  He  has  also  a fine  kiln 
at  work.  As  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
of  all  proceedings  here,  I can  only  say,  I 
shall  faithfully  oliey  vour  instructions. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Edwaed  Shippen. 
James  Hamilton,  Esq  , at  Bushhill 


Indian  Connells. 

The  sachems  of  the  various  Indian  na- 
tions before  the  arrival  of  Wm.  Penn  held 
their  grand  councils  at  Sbackamaxon 
(Kensington,  Philadelphia,).  One  was 
held  there  after  his  coming,  which  he  at- 
tended. 

Wm.  Penn  visited  Conestoga  soon  after 
meeting  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  and 
then  made  in  important  agreement  with 
the  Shawanese  and  Mingoes. 

In  the  year  1701  Wm.  Penn  again  passed 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Conestoga,  ac- 
companied by  several  Marylanders  of  dis- 
tinction as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Octoraro 
creek.  Wm.  Penn  made  a treaty 
with  an  Indian  tribe  and  some  important 
point  in  dispute  was  settled. 

A grand  council  of  sachems  assembled 
at  Conestoga  in  July,  1710.  Governor 
Gookin  with  many  gentlemen  were  pres- 
present.  Colonel  Edward  Lloyd,  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  met 
Governor  Gookin  with  great  cordiality. 
Many  distinguished  Marylanders  were  on 
the  ground.  Five  hundred  warriors  were 
present.  Eloquent  speeches  were  made 
and  a treaty  of  amity  concluded  by  Gov- 
ernor Gookin  and  the  Five  Nations.  The 
“treaties  with  the  Indians  of  Conestoga,” 
the  “Deed  of  Settlement”  and  the 
“Hunting  Ground  on  thePotomack”  were 
the  subjects  for  consideration.  After  a 
few  days  deliberation  the  "Grand  Coun- 
cil” dismissed. 


War  on  the  Border. 

1733.  Captain  Thomas  Cresap,  with 
three  hundred  Marylanders,  entered  Lan- 
caster county  in  a hostile  manner  to  coerce 
.he  inhabitants  to  submission  to  the  gov- 


ernment of  Maryland.  In  this  warlike  in- 
cursion many  acts  of  atrocity  were  com- 
mitted on  the  unoffending  people.  The 
Lancasterians  were  roused  to  action,  they 
called  “to  arms,”  and  a body  of  the  most 
rosolute  entered  into  Maryland,  burnt  the 
dwelling  of  Captain  Cresap  and  the  houses 
of  all  engaged  in  the  late  aggression. 
Cresap  and  his  party,  by  flight,  saved  their 
lives.  The  Lancasterians  convinced  the 
Marylanders,  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
vengeance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  as- 
sailed with  impunity. 


William  Perm. 

William  Penn  was  born  in  London,  on 
the  Fourteenth  of  October,  1644  He  was 
desirous  of  arriving  in  America  on  his 
birthday,  but  in  a few  days  afterwards, 
saw  land,  and  landed  at  New  Castle,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  1682 

The  character  of  William  Penn  may  be 
learned  by  his  remarkable  reply  to  Sir 
John  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London; 

“I  make  this  challenge  to  all  men,  that 
no  one  can  accuse  me  justly,  with  ever 
having  seen  me  drunk,  heard  me  swear,  or 
utter  an  obscene  word.  I say  this,  in  glory 
to  God,  who,  from  a child,  made  vice 
hateful  to  me.  There  is  nothing  more 
common,  when  men  lead  a regular  life, 
for  others  to  console  themselves  with  the 
conceit,  that  they  were  once  like  them- 
selves. I trample  thy  slander  under  my 
feet.” 

In  obtaining  the  erant  of  Pennsylvania 
Penn  was  neither  inflaenced  by  pecuniary 
interests  nor  by  personal  aggrandizement, 
but  to  obtain  an  asylum,  where  persons  of 
every  religion  might  enjoy  their  opinions, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise. As  neither  wrong  nor  oppression 
would  proceed  from  his  government,  so 
neither  crime  nor  rebellion  would  proceed 
from  the  people. 

If  the  intention  of  William  Penn  could 
have  been  accomplished  Pennsylvania 
would  have  been  indeed  a Paradise. 

In  1718,  on  Julv5ih,  died  at  Bushcomb, 
near  Twyford,  England,  William  Penn, 
Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  aged  74. 

Gnvernor  Fletcher,  on  his  appointment 
in  1692,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  England  and  Pennsylvania 
were  differently  constituted.  "New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  cheerfully  lent  their 
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aid  how  you  are  to  protect  Pennsylvania 
against  the  inroad  of  five  Indian  nations, 
now  purchased  by  the  French.”  ‘‘I  am 
aware  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  respect  them  But  in  a time 
of  War  not  to  carry  arms,  nor  levy  money, 
nor  make  war,  nor  give  men,  even  for  de- 
fense, is  impolitic  and  unwise.” 

“You  tell  me  that  you  can  only  tax  to 
feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked, 
independent  of  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  civil  government.  ” The  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  chiefly  Friends,  who 
were  scrupulously  conscientious  of  raising 
any  money  by  taxation,  for  war,  or  con- 
tributing in  any  manner  to  defend  the 
frontier  setilemenls.  In  1697  they  refused 
to  furnish  any  supplies,  owing  to  the  in- 
fancy. poverty  and  embarrassed  state  of 
the  colony. 

From  this  time,  until  the  arrival  of 
William  Penn,  in  1699,  notfl’ithstandiog 
the  difference  in  opinion  of  the  Governor 
and  Assembly,  the  ordinary  business  of 
legislation  proceeded  with  regularity. 

New  Castle,  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
was  first  built  by  the  Dutch  and  called 
Amstel,  formerly  Saudhunken,  of  the 
Swedes. 

The  rivers  and  creeks,  with  Indian 
names,  in  the  “three  lower  counties  of 
Penesylvania.  in  olden  time”  were  Appo- 
quinemy,  Minqua,  now  Christiana;  Wa- 
wassin,  now  Brandywine;  Pocomoko, 
Wicomoco.  Nanticoke,  Choptank. 

Cheater,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  first  set- 
tled by  English  families  from  Chester,  in 
England.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished 
settlers,  were  Jasper  Yeates  and  James 
Sunderlands.  Jas[ier  Yeates  was  a mem- 
ber of  Council  for  many  years. 

In  1718,  the  Rev  Mr  Wayman,  mis- 
sionary to  the  Welsh  settlements  of  Rad- 
nor and  Oxford, frequently  visited  beqiiea, 
Conestoga  and  the  Indiin  setilernents  of 
Conestogue.  He  baptized  many  children 
of  Quakers,,  and  some  who  had  been 
Quakers.  The  Quakers  extending  their 
setilem.ent  to  the  elu  quehanua. 

One  thousand  families  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  settled  in  Chester  county  before 
1700.  A thousand  families  of  Friends 
were  settled  in  Lancaster  county  at  the 
time  of,  or  shortly  after,its  erection.  The 
Meeting  House  in  Lancaster  was,  for  a 
length  of  time,  numer'iusly  attended. 

William  Penn,  although  desirous  of  set- 


tling the  province  with  members  of  his 
society,  yet  was  desirous  of  the  Executive 
Department  being  filled  by  one  of  another 
denomination,  who  would  be  compelled  to 
hold  correspondence  with  persons,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  of  other  creeds.  Hence, 
with  the  exception  of  William  Penn,  no 
Friend  was  ever  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Letters  on  tlie  State  of  tlie  Province 
in  1763 

New  York,  June  19.  1763. 

To  James  Hamilton,  Esq  , Governor: 

8ir;  On  the  intelligence  received  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Indians,  I sent  two  com- 
panies to  Philadelphia,  under  command  of 
Major  Campbell.  I have  b-en  informed 
that  you  intend  to  apply  to  Couneil  for 
men  to  garrison  Fort  Augusta.  The  Coun- 
cil will  surely  lend  their  aid  at  a time  when 
the  savages  show  no  mercy. 

Yours,  (fee., 

.Jeffrey  Amherst. 


New  York,  June  23,  1763. 

Sir:— Colonel  Croghan  informed  me 
that  he  has  placed  twenty-five  Rangers  ia 
Fort  Littleton.  May  I request  that  the 
Assembly  will  devise  means  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  men  as  long  as  they  may 
continue  in  service.  Y >urs.  «fec  , 

Jeffrey  Amherst. 


Carlisle,  July  2,  1763. 
James  Hamilton,  Esq  : 

Sir— Let  me  beg  of  you,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  to  send  on  arms  and  ammunition,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  York 
and  Cumberla-.d  counties  to  protect  them- 
selves while  engaged  in  harvest. 

Yours,  &c  , Henry  Bouquet. 


New  Yo  k,  November  6,  1763. 

To  John  tenn.  Esq.: 

Sir— I wrote  you  on  the  5th  instant, 
stating  that  the  Delaware,  Shawanese  and 
the  tribes  hitherto  considered  friendly  are 
at  war,  committing  murders  and  deeds  of 
horrible  barbarity.  I cannot  punish  them 
without  your  aid.  I,  therefore,  request 
your  prompt  attention  to  my  requiaement 
of  one  Ih'nisand  men  to  join  the  King’s 
Troops.  The  murders  recently  committed 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
rouse  you  to  exertion.  What  can  be  done 
ought  to  be  done  quickly.  Y 'ur.s, 

Jeffrey  Amherst. 
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The  foreeoiDg  letters  were  laid  before 
the  Assembly,  July  6,  1763: 

"Resolved.  Thai  it  be  recommended  to 
the  Governor,  and  Provincial  Commis- 
sioners, to  take  into  immediate  pay  of  this 
province,  any  number  of  the  back  inhabi- 
tants, not  exceeding  seven  hundred  men, 
to  be  divided,  stationed,  and  employed,  in 
protecting  the  frontier  inhabitants  during 
the  time  of  harvest.” 


Messaeeof  the  Governor. 

September  16,  1763. 

Gentlemen: — Agreeably  to  the  resolve 
of  your  House,  or  the  6ih  of  July,  I have, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Provincial 
Commissioners,  taken  into  pay  seven  hun- 
dred men,  for  the  protection  and  defence 
of  our  frontiers,  against  the  incursions  of 
our  cruel  and  barbarous  enemies,  the  In- 
dians. 

James  Hamilton. 


It  will  be  observerved  that  the  Gover- 
nor’s message  with  the  letters  were  laid 
before  the  Assembly  on  December  20tb, 
but  no  action  had  on  them  until  the  22d, 
when  the  Governor  informed  them  of  the 
destruction  of  Conestoga.  Then  the 
House  granted  the  requisition  of  1,000 
men. 

A strange  supineness  app-iars  to  have  af- 
fected the  Council  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1763. 


To  John  Penn.  Esq  ; 

New  Yoek,  Nov.  10,  1763. 

8ie;  I wrote  you  on  the  5th,  and  also 
Governor  Hamilton,  but  as  I suppose  you 
are  now  acting  as  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, may  I not  hope  you  will  cheer- 
fully lend  your  aid  in  ridding  the  Province 
of  those  barbarians  who  are  butchering 
the  inhabitants  of  your  frontier  counties, 
Northampton,  Berks,  Lancaster,  &c. 
Please  favor  me  with  an  early  reply. 

Yours, 

Jeffrey  Amherst. 

The  letters  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  were 
received  and  laid  before  the  Assembly 
by  Governor  Penn  on  December  20,  and 
at  the  same  time  a letter  of  General  Gage, 
who  succeeded  General  Amherst  in  his 
command. 


L.etter  of  Gen.  Gage  lo  Gov.  Penn. 

New  York,  Dec.  12,  1763. 

To  John  Penn.  Esq  : 

Sir. — I hope  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst’s  de- 
parture from  America  will  make  no  altera- 
tion in  the  requisition  he  has  made  of  the 
body  of  one  thousand  men  for  one  year. 

Yours, 

Thomas  Gage. 


OBITUAKY. 


Samuel  D.  Ingram. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  30lh,  1894, 
Samuei  D.  Ingram  died  at  his  home,  113 
Market  street,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  was  born  at  Centreville, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  the  9lh  of  No- 
vember, 1817  His  father.  Dr.  John  In- 
gram, died  when  bis  son  was  six  years  old. 
From  that  time,  with  his  sister  Eliza,  he 
was  trained  and  educated  in  the  home  of 
his  aunt,  his  father’s  sister,  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Gause,  then  a prominent  teacher, 
and  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  the 
principal  of  the  West  Chester  Academy,and 
who  afterward,  at  Unionville,  had  a large 
boarding  S(  hoot.  lathe  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age  Mr.  Ingram  went  to  Sadsbury, 
and  was  the  teacher  of  the  country  sch  )ol 
there.  la  1837  he  was  el  cled  teacher  of 
the  boys’  grammar  school  of  this  cily,that 
being  the  highest  grade  of  school  at  that 
time.  In  1844  Mr.  Ingram  took  charge  of 
the  girls’  grammar  school,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  until  he  was  elected  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  city  and  of  Dauphin  county, which 
office  he  held  during  a period  of  fifteen 
consecutive  years.  Subsequently  he  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  also 
conducted  for  two  years  a private  school 
under  his  own  direct  supervision. 

He  was  married  to  Malvina  L.,  youngest 
danghter  of  John  Geiger,  of  this  city,  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1843,  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  was  observed  January  Ist, 
1893. 

Mr.  Ingram’s  early  education  was 
among  the  Friends,  and  his  natural  traits 
of  character  being  in  harmony  with  their 
views  of  life,  their  teachings  served  to 
strengthen  that  development  of  the  man 
which  was  so  well  known  and  so  fully  ap- 
preciated by  his  friends.  He  was  quiet 
and  unassuming  in  manner,  but  firm  in 
his  conviction  of  right  and  his  sense  of 
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duty.  Unobtrusive  and  retiring,  his  in-  | 
fluence  for  the  good  and  the  true  was  felt 
in  the  community,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  was  more  than  an  example  in 
this  regard ; he  was  a factor  as  well. 
Elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
city  and  county  when  the  establishment 
of  the  office  was  opposed,  and  the  office 
itself  held  in  positive  disrespect 
by  those  who  should  have  better 
appreciated  its  bearing,  but  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  elevating  the  standard  of  i 
instruction,  M".  Ingram,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 

He  labored  long  and  faithfully  under  con- 
ditions which  would  have  discouraged 
any  one  actuated  by  an  impulse  of  per- 
sonal gain  only;  but  nerved  by  a sense  of 
duty  to  his  profession,  and  his  high  sense 
of  his  responsibility  to  do  with  all  his 
might  what  his  hand  found  to  do,  he 
persevered,  with  a result  which  was  to  him 
its  own  reward,  and  to  the  cause  to  which 
his  service  was  rendered  of  unmeasured 
value.  He  elevated  the  office  from  the 
almost  barbaric  indifference,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  county,  to  its  benefits,  to  a 
unanimous  approval  of  its  requirements 
and  results. 

Mr.  Ingram  was  an  enthusiast  in  his 
profession.  Stimulated  in  his  duties  as 
teacher  by  the  same  high  sense  which 
nerved  him  in  his  advanced  office,  and  as- 
sisted by  a natural  faculty  for  teaching,  i 
he  was  unusually  successful  in  progressing 
those  under  his  care,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  pupils  in  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  pathway  of  knowledge,  won  the 
esteem  of  those  in  his  charge,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  universal  regret  over  his 
demise.  It  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  old  pupils  who  liad  moved  to  distant 
points  to  make  it  their  pleasure,  when  in 
his  neighborhood,  to  call  on  him  to  ex- 
press their  love  and  esteem,  based  on  their 
appreciation  of  his  kindness  to  them  and 
his  efforts  for  them  in  the  days  of  their 
moulding. 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord.  Yea,  sailh  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.” 

The  late  John  G.  Ingram,  who  was  city  I 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  several  years,  | 
was  a son  and  the  only  child,  Mrs.  In- 
gram survives. 


Recently  a pleasant  reunion  of  former 
pupils  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Ingram,  who  was  always  glad  to  see  and 
talk  with  his  girls  and  boys.  Mr.  Ingram 
was  a member  of  Perseverance  Lodge, 
No.  21.  P.  and  A.  M.,  andaeharter  mem- 
ber of  Pilgrim  Commandery,  K.  T. 


Dr.  Solomon  K.  Gorgcas. 

Dr.  S.  R Gorgas  is  at  rest.  After  more 
than  a week  of  excruciating  agony  he  has 
fallen  a victim  of  appendicitis,  that  most 
mysterious  of  maladies.  Tuesday  night 
the  19ih  inst.,  he  went  to  bed  with  intes- 
tinal trouble,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
physicians.  Two  days  later  the  disease 
was  correctly  diagnosed  and  the  attending 
physicians,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Gorgas,  summoned  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Mor- 
ton, of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
specially  skilled  in  operations  of  this 
character,  for  consultation.  He  decided 
on  Saturday  that  it  was  too  soon  to  per- 
form an  operation,  but  on  Tuesday  last 
he  again  came  to  Harrisburg  and  with  the 
assistance  of  several  surgeons  of  this  city 
attempted  to  give  relief  with  the  knife. 
It  failed,  however, and  Dr.  Gorgas  suffered 
intensely  until  death  laid  his  hand  upon 
him.  There  were  frequent  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphine.  No  case  in 
recent  years  has  concerned  the  Harrisburg 
physicians  more  and  in  no  patient  could 
they  have  been  more  interested.  His 
death,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  30th, 
1894, came  like  a thunder-clap  from  a clear 
sky. 

The  dead  physician  was  born  on  the 
Gorgas  homestead  near  Camp  Hill,  Cum- 
berland county,  in  1853.  After  receiving 
a good  education  he  read  medicine  with 
his  uncle.  Dr.  E.  H.  Coover.  and  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  in  1874  before  he  had 
reached  his  majority,  Drs.  Paul  A.  Hart- 
man, David  H.  Coover  and  T.  L.  Willetts, 
of  this  city,  being  in  the  same  class.  Re- 
ceiving his  diploma  he  went  to  Blockley 
hospital,  where  he  was  one  of  the  resident 
physicians  almost  two  years.  Leaving  the 
hospital  he  practiced  medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia until  1877,  when  he  came  to  Har- 
risburg, opening  an  office  on  South  Second 
street,  where  he  built  up  a large  practice 
for  a young  physician.  Subsequently  he 
removed  to  his  father’s  residence  on  North 
Third  street,  near  Forster,  where  he  had 
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since  occupied  offices.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Dauphin  County  Medical  So- 
ciety soon  after  locating  here  and  was  its 
president  in  1886.  He  was  also  secretary 
two  terms.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl-  i 
vania,  the  American  Medical  Asso-  | 
elation  and  the  Harrisburg  Pathological  | 
Society.  He  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Du-  1 
nott  as  surgeon  at  the  Harrisburg  Hos- 
pital and  also  as  resident  surgeon  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  company.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  surgeons  on 
the  Pension  Examining  Board.  Dr. 
Gorgas  was  regarded  in  medical  circles  as 
a skillful  and  successful  physician  and  i 
surgeon, and  one  of  those  who  was  capable 
of  giving  an  opinion  said  to-day  that  with  | 
the  opportunities  opening  before  him  Dr. 
Gorgas  was  destined  to  become  the  leading 
surgeon  in  this  city. 

Within  eighteen  months  the  aged  father 
and  mother  have  been  called  home,the  for- 
mer in  December,  1892,  and  the  latter 
exactly  one  month  ago.  Two  brothers 
and  two  sisters  survive  and  in  their  be- 
reavement they  have  the  sympathy  of 
many  who  mourn  with  them. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Gorgas  has  brought 
sorrow  to  more  homes  than  that  in  which 
he  was  called  brother.  His  popularity 
was  deserved.  No  more  amiable,  chari- 
table, courteous  gentleman  ever  lived. 
His  life  was  full  of  good  works,  aad  the 
whole  city  during  the  past  week  was  ap- 
parently apprehensive  as  to  the  outcome. 

He  was  so  considerate  and  kindly  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  in  the  sick  room  his 
touch  was  as  gentle  and  his  ministrations 
as  soothing  as  those  of  a woman.  He  was 
welcome  wherever  he  went,  and  in  many 
of  the  more  humble  homes  of  the  city  his 
cheerful  presence  brought  hope  and  en- 
couragement. To  those  of  his  friends  who 
were  more  intimately  associated  with  him 
in  every-day  life  the  death  of  Dr  Gorgas  is 
a bereavement  which  will  cloud  their 
skies  for  many  weeks  to  come.  He  had  a 
pleasant  word  f"r  everyone  and  the  loss  of 
such  a man  to  the  social  and  medical 
circles  of  this  city  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  At  the  very  threshold  of  a 
useful  career  in  an  honored  profession  the 
gates  of  eternity  have  opened  for  him  and 
he  has  gone  from  among  us;  but  his 
memory  will  long  remain  green  in  hun- 
dreds of  Harrisburg  homes. 


NOTKS  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Biographical  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CXIX. 


Kooky  Spring  Chgroh. — We  have  just 
learned  that  action  has  been  taken  for  a 
celebration  of  the  erection  of  the  present 
church  at  Rocky  Spring  on  the  23d  of 
August  next.  Our  contribution  to  this 
centennial  will  be  timely,  although  it  was 
not  the  intention  to  forestall  the  affair 
alluded  to.  • 

GENEALOGICAL  GLEANINGS. 
Agnsw. 

Mary  Agnew,  widow,  of  the  borough  of 
Gettysburg,  d.  in  July,  1825,  devising  her 
estate  as  follows: 

1.  Daughter,  Elizabeth  V. 

2.  Daughter  Mary,  m.  Alexander 
Caldwell  and  had  Mary  Ruih. 

3.  Grandchildren: 

Martha  Harriet  Wilson, 

Rebecca  Wilson, 

Mary  Ann  Agnew, 

Mary  .Jane  Ramsey  Baldridge. 


Irwin. 

William  Irwin,  of  Buffalo  township, 
county  of  Northumberland,  made  his  will 
October  19,  1810,  leaving  his  estate  to  the 
following: 

Wife,  Jeannet. 

1.  Brother  John’s  son  William  Irwin, 
Jr. 


Porter. 

I.  David  Porter,  farmer  of  Cumberland 
township,  York  county,  d.  January,  1776, 
leaving  a wife,  Agnes,  and  children  : 

i.  Alexander. 

a.  A ndrew;  m.  Mary  Smith. 

iii.  David 

iv.  Samuel. 

V Agnes. 

To  niece  Mary  Porter,  dau.  of  my 
brother  Matthew. 

II.  Samut-1  Porter,  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, of  Cougruity,  Westmoreland  county, 
d.  in  September,  1825,  leaving  a wife, 
Jane  and  devisees,  as  follows: 

1.  Son  William. 

2.  Son  John. 

3.  Grand-daughter  Mary  Porter. 

4.  Grand-daughter  Peggy  Wright. 
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5.  Brother  William. 

III.  Charles  Williams  Porter,  of  Lower 
Chaoceford  towiasbip,  York  county,  d.  in 
1813,  leaving  a wife,  Jane,  and  children, 
as  follows: 

i.  Richard. 

ii.  Martha. 

iii.  Jane. 

iv.  Charles- William-Gwynn. 

The  executors  were  John  Smith,  miller 
of  the  township,  and  John  Baird,  school 
master. 


Ramsey. 

I.  James  Ramsey,  of  York  county,  d 
ii3  May,  1758,  leaving  a wife  Mary,  and 
children : 

i.  James. 

ii.  Mary. 

II.  William  Ramsey,  of  Hamilton 
Barm  township.  York  county,  d.  in  April, 
1777,  leavina:  a wife  Mary,  and  children: 

i.  Reynolds. 

ii  [dau. ] m.  Clark,  and  had  Mary. 

iii  [ilau  ] m.  Samuel  Gettys,  and  had 
William, 

III  Thomas  Ramsey,  of  Dover  town- 
ship. York  county,  d.  April,  1800,  leaving 
a wife  Mary,  and  children: 

i.  Alexander. 

ii.  Oliver,  deceased,  left  William,  Mary 
and  Sarah, 

iii.  Mary. 

iv  Mart  n a. 


OL,D  ROCKY  SPRING  CHURCH. 

A Noted  liandinark  of  Scotcti-Irlsli 
Settlement. 

On  rather  a bright  day  in  the  month  of 
May,  1894,  two  gentlemen  bent  on  anti- 
quarian research,  paid  a vist  to  O d Rocky 
Spring  Presbyterian  Church  in  Letter- 
kenny  tov^nship,  Franklin  coun  y.  Pa. 
Five  miles  north  of  Chambersburg  they 
found  the  venerable  structure  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  written;  for 
around  it  clusters  many  historic  associ- 
ations. The  present  church  building  is 
located  upon  the  brow  of  a small  hill,  and 
can  be  seen, owing  to  its  peculiar  situation, 
for  several  miles,  as  one  approaches  it  by 
the  various  roads  leading  thereto.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  issuing  from  out  the  rocks 
is  a large  spring,  from  which  the  church 
takes  its  name.  As  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  early  Presbterian  churches 


in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  were  located 
close  by  large  springs. 

The  first,  or  original  church  building  at 
Rock?  Spring  was  a rough  log  structure 
erected  about  1738.  It  was  a storry  and  a 
half  in  heighth,  the  dimensions  about 
thirty  by  forty  feet.  It  had  a row  of 
windows  on  the  lower  story,  the  lights  of 
which,  however,  were  small  and  few  in 
number.  It  was  entered  by  two  doors 
which  were  placed  in  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  building.  The  doors 
were  small  and  single,  made  of  plain 
boards  without  any  panelling,  and  a des- 
cription of  It  shows  that  it  was  similar  in 
its  rude  architectural  design  to  others  of 
the  old  time  meeting  houses  of  the  early 
Scotch-Irish  settlers.  In  1794  this  build- 
ing was  torn  down,  and  the  logs  thereof 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  a dwel- 
ling house  not  tar  distant  from  Rocky 
Spring.  The  present  edifice  was  built  by 
Walter  Beatty.  It  is  of  brick  upon  a stone 
foundation,  and  in  size  60  by  48  feet.  It 
is  entered  by  a door  on  the  south  side;  al- 
though there  are  two  doors  on  the  east 
and  one  on  the  north  side  at  the  end  of 
the  aisles  in  the  church.  The  view  here- 
with given  represents  the  southern  en- 
trance. The  inside  corresponds  some- 
what to  the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  The 
aisles  are  paved  with  bricks,  while  the 
floors  of  the  pews  are  boarded.  The  pul- 
pit is  old  fashioned,  of  a circular  form, 
above  it  being  an  oval -shaped  sounding 
board  or  canopy.  This  is  entered  by  a 
staircase,  towards  which  a passage  on 
each  side  with  a railing  leads.  With  the 
exception  of  the  old  fashioned  table,  the 
chancel  do*6  not  contain  either  benches  of 
chairs  These  probably  have  been  re- 
moved or  taken  away  as  relics.  The  pews 
are  high,  straight-backed,  long  and  nar- 
row, and  unpainted.  Some  of  these  have 
- pasted  upon  them  the  names  of  former 
occupants.  We  secured  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Lane,  of  Chambers- 
burg, the  record  of  the  pew  holders  of  a 
century  ago,  with  the  amount  paid  by 
each.  His  father,  the  late  Dr.  William 
C.  Lane,  wrote  a series  of  articles  relating 
to  the  history  of  Chambersburg  and  its 
vicinity,  and  am  ng  these  are  some  inter- 
esting references  to  the  old  church  at 
Rocky  Spring.  Those  having  been  partly 
used  by  others  who  have  wriiien  concern- 
ing that  landmark  of  Scotch-Irish  settle- 
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ment,  are  only  here  referred  to.  We  found 
standing  in  the  church  two  ten-plate 
stoves,  which  seem  to  be  almost  as  great 
relics  of  the  past  as  the  church 
itself.  The  pipes  extending  from 
these  old  time  heaters  pass  up  into  the 
ceiling,  and  out  through  the  roof,  there 
being  no  chimneys  on  thecnurch;  audit 
is  surprising  to  us  that  the  edifice  has  not 
burned  down  long  ago.  At  one  end  of  the 
ceiling,  near  the  entrance  on  the  south 
side,  is  a square  opening  which  gives  ad- 
mittance to  the  loft.  This  is  reached  by 
means  of  a rude  ladder,  which  is  left  in 
the  church.  This  ladder  has  aff  )rded  an 
opportunity  tor  “the  write  your  name  on 
the  wall  idiot.”  and,  consequently,  all 
around  the  walls  of  the  church  are  the 
vulgar  tffusions  of  the  modern  vandals. 
The  indignation  which  this  causes  in  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful  visitor,  destroys, 
in  a great  measure,  the  feelings  which 


] would  otherwise  occupy  the  mind  while 
I examining  this  ancient  church.  As  one 
reads  over  the  list  of  those  who,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  occupied  their  respective 
places  in  the  hallowed  edifice,  thought 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  many  of  the 
members  served  their  country,  either  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  or  in  civil 
positions  of  honor  and  trust.  We  learn 
that  there  are  only  two  families  now 
left  cf  all  that  large  congregation  who, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  made  those  ancient 
walls  resound  with  songs  of  praise.  Pas- 
tors and  people  have  all  passed  away,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  early  members  of 
this  venerable  church,  possess  homes 
largely  in  the  Pa,r  West.  One  will  see 
by  poring  over  the  list  of  the  dead  who  lie 
in  the  old  grave  yard  how  the  Pennsylva- 
nia-German, who,  although  occupying  no 
place  in  the  old  church  pews,  found  a 
‘ last  resting  place  in  the  little  God’s  acre 
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where  lae  remains  of  the  early  Scotch- 
Irish  settler  lie  in  numberless  unmarked 
graves. 

The  Rev.  .John  Blair  was  the  first  min- 
ister in  the  old  meeting  house  at  Rocky 
Spring.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Craighead,  whose  remains  rest  within 
the  shadow  of  that  ancient  church,  and 
upon  whose  tombstone  we  found  an  in- 
scription which  is  given  in  the  list  pre- 
sented in  this  connection.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  give  a record  of  the  life  ser- 
vices of  many  of  the  members  of  this  old 
church,  but  time  will  not  allow  it,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  preserving  at 
the  present  time  the  important  data  we 
have  at  hand.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  records  of  the  session  of 
this  old  meeting  house  have  not  been  pre- 
served, or,  if  preserved,  not  found. 


Occupants  of  Pews,  1794, 


No.  1,  £4. 

£ s.  d. 

Joseph  Culbertson 2 0 0 

Samuel  Culbertson 2 0 0 

.John  Rhea 10  0 

No.  2,  £3  14  G 

Col.  James  Armstrong 1 10  0 

James  Finley 1 5 0 

William  'Voung 1 0 0 

No.  3,  £3  12 

Robert  IVIitchell 1 0 0 

Moses  Blackburn 15  0 

John  Gelvin 15  0 

Andrew  Thomson 1 12  6 

No.  4,  £3  7. 

William  Smith 7 6 

T nomas  Ferguson 1 2 6 

William  Witherow 
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No.  5,  £3. 

William  Waddle 

15 

0 

William  Wallis 

1 

0 

0 

No.  19.  £2  2 6 

Alexander  Robertson 

1 

0 

0 

James  Walker 

15 

0 

Robert  McCarney 

1 

0 

0 

David  Grimes 

10 

6 

No.  6,  £2  10. 

William  McCord 

10 

6 

Daniel  Eckels 

10 

6 

No.  20,  £2  7 6. 

Joseph  Henderson 

1 

0 

0 

Samuel  Miller 

10 

a 

Robert  Cauven  [Caven], . . 

1 

0 

0 

James  Hise 

10 

0 

No.  7,  £2  7 6 

James  Ensley 

15 

(> 

James  Moore 

10 

0 

No.  21,  £2  10. 

Noble  Heath 

1 

0 

0 

Capl.  John  McConnell .... 

17 

a 

Thomas  Ross 

5 

0 

George  Wilson 

10 

0 

No.  8,  £2  7 6. 

Reuben  Gillespy 

1 

0 

0 

John  Gray 

No  22.  £3  2 0 

Samuel  Reed 

William  Davis 

13 

3 

No.  9,  £2. 

James  Davis 

1 

13 

3 

James  Henderson  

10 

0 

*Josiah  Ramage 

10 

0 

Chatles  Herron 

10 

0 

No.  23,  £3  7 6. 

Janet  McCouch  

10 

0 

Nicholas  Patterson 

1 

12 

6 

No.  10,  £1  17  6. 

Andrew  Wilson 

1 

10 

James  Tom 

7 

6 

Isaac  Martin 

Samuel  Menter 

5 

0 

James  Eodslow 

Robert  Stockton 

1 

0 

0 

No.  24,  £3  12  6. 

No.  11.  £1  17  6. 

Eliza  Thomson 

5 

0 

Captain  James  Sharp 

James  Nickel 

10 

0 

Stephen  Doyle 

Thomas  Boyd 

1 

10 

0 

William  Nicholson  

William  Archibald 

15 

0 

No.  12,  £l  17  6. 

No.  25,  £3  14  6. 

Samuel  Jordan 

5 

0 

Major  James  McCalmont. . 

2 

0 

0 

John  Beard 

7 

6 

Albert  Torrence 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas  King 

• 

7 

6 

Hueh  Wiley 

14 

6 

No.  13.  £1  17  6. 

No.  26.  £4 

Andrew  Marshall 

15 

0 

John  Siewart 

1 

0 

0 

Arthur  Patterson 

10 

0 

Moses  Lamb  

1 

0 

0 

Martha  Wade 

16 

0 

William  Wayne 

1 

0 

0 

William  Bell 

7 

6 

James  Barr 

1 

0 

0 

No.  14.  £1  17  6. 

No.  27,  £2  9 6. 

Calhleen  Dunlap 

Charles  Cummins 

John  Beard 

. 1 

0 

0 

William  Kirkpatrick 

William  Beard 

7 

6 

John  Shaw 

James  Henrv 

10 

0 

No.  28.  £l  19  6. 

Samuel  Henry 

Stephen  Colwell  ('CaldweUJ 

No.  15,  £1  17  6. 

Robert  Colwell  [(Jaldwell] 

James  Wilson 

15 

0 

James  Harper. 

Daniel  McGregor 

7 

6 

William  Johns. 

Nathan  Mead 

15 

0 

No.  29.  ffil  19  6. 

No.  16.  £1  17  6. 

Caut.  Alexander  Culbertson. 

James  Lockard 

7 

6 

James  Reed. 

David  Jordon 

15 

0 

William  Trotter. 

William  Gibson 

7 

6 

No.  30.  £1  12  6 

No.  17.  £1  17  6 

> John  Ferguson. 

John  Anderson 

7 

7 

Hugh  Torrence. 

James  McClure 

15 

0 

Jjseph  Clark. 

Ronert  Miller 

15 

0 

No.  31.  £1  17  6. 

No.  18,  £2 

Samuel  Culbertson  (creek). 

Alexander  Mares  

10 

0 

Capt.  Robert  Culbertson. 

John  Wilson  (Elder) 

1 

0 

0 

Alexander  McConnell. 
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No.  32  £1  12  6. 

Samuel  Nicholson. 
George  Davidson. 

John  Boyd. 

No.  33.  £2  2 6 

John  Beard  (mountaini. 
•Joseph  Stevenson. 

John  Beatty. 

No.  34.  £2  9 6. 

James  Kirkpatrick 


James  Dougherty. 
Alexander  White. 
Thomas  Taylor. 

No  35.  £3  2 6 
John  Thomson. 
William  Fullerton. 
Charles  Stewart. 
James  Fleming. 
No,  36  £3  7 6. 

John  Mahon,  sr. 
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Joho  Mahon,  jr. 

Robert  Brotherton, 

No.  37.  £3  9 6. 

John  Brecken ridge. 
Hamuel  Breckenndge. 
James  Breckenridge. 

John  Clayton. 

No.  38.  £3  14  6. 

Ri'bert  Mahon. 

John  Ccl'^eH  [CalJwellJ. 
Thomas  Crawford. 
William  Sharp. 

No.  39.  £3  17  6. 

Robert  McConnell. 

James  McConnell. 

John  McConnell. 

Donald  McConnell. 

No.  40.  £3  14  6 (Formerly 
Pew). 

Thomas  Stockton. 

Robort  Cook. 

Thomas  Kincaid. 

No.  41  £3  14  6. 

Nainan  Ferguson. 
Margaret  Dixon. 

John  Ciiestnut. 

No.  42.  £3  9 6. 

James  Eaton. 

Rebecca  Eaton. 

Capt.  Samuel  Patton. 
John  Wdkison. 

No.  43.  £3  7 6. 

.Tohn  Wilsfin. 

James  Gibson. 

Th'  mHH  McConnell. 

No.  44.  £3  2 6. 

Janjes  Hindman. 

William  Ramsey. 

William  Barr. 

Charles  Berry. 

William  Fullerton. 

No  45.  £2  9 6. 

Capt.  George  Matthews. 
James  Vlatihews. 

John  Peck. 

Martha  Allen. 

No.  46.  £2  2. 

Robert  Allison. 

David  Blair. 

Robert  Craig. 

Robert  Dixon. 

No.  47.  £1  12  6. 

Samuel  Ligget. 

William  Ferguson, 

Betsey  Thomson. 

Capt.  Wm.  Huston. 


Preacher’s 


No.  48  £1  17  6. 

Robert  Peebles. 

Moses  Barnet. 

John  Kerr. 

No.  49  £1  12  6 

John  Thomson. 

Samuel  Rhea. 

Josiah  Allen. 

William  McClintick. 

No.  50  £1  19  6. 

Oliver  Culbertson. 

William  Gill. 

Joseph  Si  van. 

No  51.  £1  19  6. 

Thomas  Hoops. 

George  McElroy. 

John  McClellan. 

Charles  Kilcrease. 

Robert  Carriek. 

No.  52  £2  9 6. 

Henry  Duncan. 

Mary  Kerr. 

John  Moore. 

Alexander  Spear. 

In  connection  with  the  list  of  occupants 
of  pews  herewith  given,  the  following 
form  of  agreement  between  the  trustees  of 
the  church  and  the  pew-holders  is  inter- 
esting: 

The  Seat  Numbered  — , which  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterian  Society  in  their  church 

near  Rocky  Spring,  is  now  rated  at 

per  annum  from  and  after  the  first  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  . And 

WHEREAS, of  township,  doth 

now  agree  with  the  said  Society,  by  their 
agents,  and  giving  his  note,  obliging  him- 
self to  pay  thereon  the  sum  of yearly 

and  every  year  for  the  use  of of  said 

seat,  in  two  equal  payments,  on  the  first 
Mondays  In  May  and  October,  in  each 
year,  as  in  said  obligation  is  duly  set 

forth:  Therefore  the  said is  hereby 

vested  with  a right  and  title  to  the  due 

and  orderly  use  of of  said  seat,  and 

his  part  thereof  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  of  said  seat,  which  the 
aforesaid  yearly  payment  he  stands  bound 
for,  bears  to  the  whole  annual  price  of 
the  seat:  And  said  right  is  hereby  granted 
to  continue  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
so  long  as  he  or  they  standeth  bound  and 
doth  punctually  pay  the  said  yearly  sum 

of in  time  and  manner  as  he  the  said 

hath  obligited  himself  to  do.  Pro- 
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vrDED,  that  he  or  they  do  also,  in  other 
respects,  conform  him  or  themselves  to 
the  rules  of  the  said  Society. 

Witness  the  Names  and  Seals  of  the 
Agents  of  said  Society.  Done  at  Rocky 

Spring  this day  of one  thousand 

hundred  and . 


Eoeby  Spring  In  the  Revolution. 

The  list  of  members  of  Rocky  Spring 
church  eleven  years  after  the  close  of  the 
struggle  for  Independence  reveals  a his- 
toric faci  that  nearly  every  male  member 
of  that  date  had  served  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  we  herewith  present  a 
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record  of  those  whose  services  in  that 
war  has  been  preserved  to  us : 

Samuel  Culbertson,  colonel  of  the  Sixth 
battalion.  Cumberland  County  Associa- 
tors,  1777;  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  battalion,  M-iy  10,  1780. 

James  McCalmont,  major  of  the  Fifth 
battalion.  July,  1776;  major  of  Sixth  bat- 
talion, 1777;  major  of  the  Fourth  bat- 
talion May  10  1780. 

John  Wilson,  adjutant,  Sixth  battalion, 
1777, 

W'’i'liam  Ramsey,  private. Captain  Arm- 
strong’s company,  December,  1776;  en- 
sign. Third  company.  Sixth  battalion, 
1777. 

Robert  Peebles,  colonel  of  battalion  of 
Associators,  July,  1776. 

Robert  Miller,  on  committee  of  observa- 
tion, July  12,  1774. 

Robert  Culbertson,  captain  Fifth  bat- 
talion, September,  1776, 

James  Gibson, captain  Fourth  battalion, 
January.  1777. 

J.ohn  Rhna,  lieutenant  Fifth  battalion, 
January,  1777. 

--  William  Huston,  captain  Second  bat- 
talion, September,  1776;  captain  Sixth 
battalion,  1777;  captain  Fifth  company. 
Sixth  battalion,  January,  1778. 

Rev.  John  Craighead,  private  in  Capt. 
Samuel  Culbertson’s  company.  Col.  Arm- 
strong’s battalion,  December,  1776. 

Joseph  Culbertson,  Robert  Stockton, 
and  James  Reed  were  privates  in  the  same 
company. 

Samuel  Patton,  captain  in  Col.  Arm- 
strong’s battalion,  July,  1776;  captain 
Third  company  of  Sixth  battalion  in  1777; 
captain  of  Second  company  of  Fourth 
battalion.  May  10,  1780. 

~ George  Matthews,  captain.  Col.  Arm- 
strong’s battalion,  December,  1776. 

John  McConnell,  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Matthew’s  company,  December,  *1776; 
captain  in  Eighth  battalion,  1777;  cap- 
tain in  Fourth  batalion.  May  10,  3780. 

William  Beard,  William  Waddle,  Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick.  Robert  Caldwell,  John 
Machan,  James  Hindman  and  John  Cald- 
well were  privates  in  Captain  Matthew’s 
company,  December,  1776. 

Joseph  Stevenson,  first  lieutenant. 
Eighth  battalion,  1778. 

Albert  Torrance,  first  lieutenant  Eighth 
company,  of  Eighth  battalion,  1777,  and 


lieutenant  in  Eighth  battalion,  March, 
1778. 

Joseph  Caldwell,  lieutenant  First  com- 
pany, Fourth  battalion.  May  10,  1780. 

John  Caldwell,  ensign  First  company, 
Fourth  battalion.  May  10,  1780. 

James  Culbertson,  captain  Third  com- 
pany, Fourth  battalion.  May  10,  1770. 

Reuben  Gillespie,  lieutenant  Third  com- 
pany, Fourth  battalion,  Mav  10,  1780. 

John  Beard,  ensign.  Third  company. 
Fourth  battalion.  May  10,  1780. 

William  Beard,  John  Beard,  Hugh  Wy- 
lie and  James  Walker  were  privates  in 
Captain  William  Huston’s  company,  in 
January,  1778. 

Samuel  Henry,  private  in  Lieutenant 
Albert  Torrance’s  company.  Eight  bat- 
talion, March,  1778. 

Thomas  Kinkead,  private  Captain  Sam- 
uel Patton’s  company.  Sixth  battalion,  in 
July,  1778. 

Of  others  who  served  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  although  we  have  only 
their  subsequent  military  titles,  were  Col- 
onel James  Armstrong,  Captain  James 
Sharp  and  Captain  Alexander  Culbertson. 

Others  there  were  on  the  list  who  went 
to  make  up  that  army  of  Scotch-Irish 
j patriots  whose  services  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  made  independence  possible. 


We  now  pass  from  the  church  into  the 
old  grave  yard  where  rest  the  remains  of 
the  early  settlers  in  this  locality,  the 
most  of  whom  have  no  stone  to  mark  the 
, place  of  their  interment ; especially  is  this 
! the  case  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
' tion,concerning  whom  allusion  has  already 
been  made  in  referring  to  the  pew  holders 
] in  1794.  The  list  which  follows  includes 
the  names  oi  none  who  were  buried  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  present  church  edi- 
fice, unless  we  may  except  two  or  three  of 
the. elders  of  Rocky  Spring  church,  whose 
descendants  in  1794  held  prominent  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  that  land  mark 
of  Scotch-Irish  history.  Some  of  these 
had  patriotism  enough  to  mark  the  rest- 
ing place  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  no  full  burial  list  of 
those  who  are  interred  in  that  sacred  spot 
has  been  preserved.  From  one  of  these 
old  tombstones  we  cull  the  following  in- 
scription, with  which  we  end  our  remarks 
1 at  this  time: 
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“ Remember  man,  as  you  pass  by. 

As  von  are  now,  so  once  was  I ; 

As  I am  now,  so  must  you  be ; 

Remember  man,  that  ttiou  must  die.” 

Tombstone  Inscriptions. 

Allen,  Josiah,  b.  Julv  9,  1772;  d.  March 

16,  1850. 

Allen,  Susannah,  wife  of  J.,  d.  May  28, 
1842. 

Anderson,  Robert  Herion,  bi  March  1, 
1805;  d.  April  24,  1862. 

Anderson,  Mary,  b.  1810;  d.  April  14, 
1890. 

Armstrong,  Joseph,  b.  1739;  d.  August 
29,  1811. 

Bard,  Mrs.  Martha,  b.  June  21,  1787;  d. 
Dec.  15,  1865. 

Bard,  William,  b.  1762;  died  June  20, 
1815. 

Bard,  Margaret,  wife  of  William,  b. 
March  12,  1771;  d.  March  12,  1835. 

Barr,  Margaret  Jane,  wife  of  John  L., 
b.  March  18,  1827;  d.  Jan.  15,  1850 
Beard,  William,  b.  Dec.  12,  1795;  d. 
Sept.  25,  1823. 

Beard,  Robert,  Jr.,  b.  March  15,  1800; 
d.  April  28,  1807. 

Beard,  Robert,  Sen.,  b.  1769;  d.  March 
11,  1804 

Beard,  Elizabeth,  wf.  Robert,  Seu.,  b. 
Feb.  17,  1769;  d.  April  24,  1842. 

Beard,  George,  b.  1802;  d.  July  18,1873. 
Beard,  Hugh,  b 1757;  d.  Dec.  3,  1771. 
Beard,  Sarah,  b.  1774;  d.  March  16,1794. 
Beard,  Martha,  wf.  John,  jr.,  b.  1755; 
d.  Dec.  17,  1795, 

Beard,  Agnes,  mother  of  the  above,  b. 
1730;  d.  Feb  20,  1810. 

Beard,  Rachel,  dau.  of  Peter  and  Eliza- 
beth, b.  1812;  d.  August,  1838. 

Besore,  Balzer,  b Oct.  15,  1784;  d.  May 

17,  1833. 

Besore,  Martha,  b.  June  29,  1789;  d. 
Oct.  23,  1855. 

Besore,  Peter,  b.  Jan.  9,  1779;  d.  July 
7,  1854. 

Besore,  Elizabeth,  wf.  of  Peter,  b.  Sept. 
6,  1787;  d.  May  15,  1853. 

Besore,  William,  son  of  Peter  and  Eliz- 
abeth, b.  1815;  d.  July,  1840. 

Besore,  Peter,  b.  Feb.  28,  1814;  d.  April 
14,  1874. 

Besore,  Amos  K.,  son  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  27,  1835;  d.  Sept.  26, 
1857 

Besore,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Isaac,  b. 
Aprii  3,  1814;  d.  April  14,  1839. 


Brackenridge,  James,  b.  1742;  d.  July 
15,  1809. 

Brackenridge,  Elizabeth,  wf.  of  James, 
b.  1760;  d.  May  19,  1835. 

Brackenridge,  Rebecca,  wf.  of  John,  b. 
1810;  d.  Dec.  24,  1833. 

Brackenridge,  Culbertson,  b.  March  20, 
1773;  d.  Dec.  31,  1832 
Boyd,  John,  d.  1770. 

Boyd,  Mary,  wf.  of  John,  d.  June  30, 
1778. 

Boyd,  Elizabeth,  wf  of  Charles  Cum- 
mins, b.  1748;  d.  Sept.  9,  1802. 

Urotherion,  Robert,  b.  January  22,  1792; 
d.  Feb.  24.  1849 

Brotherton,  Samuel,  b.  1754;  d.  Sept.  1, 
1839. 

Brotherton,  Matilda  C.,  wf.  of  Robert; 
b.  Dec.  27,  1804;  d.  April  11,  1857. 
Burns,  John,  b.  1681;  d.  Dec.  23,  1760. 
Cooper,  Jane,  b.  July  1,  1768;  d.  June 
26,  1796. 

In  memory  of  the 
Rev’d  John  Craighead, 
who  departed  this  Life 
the  20ih  day  of  April, 

A.  D.  1799, 

Aged  57  years. 

Ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  installed  Pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Rocky  Spring 

On  the  13th  of  April,  A.  D.  1768. 

He  was  a faithful  and  zi^alous 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Culbertson,  William  E.,  b.  1838;  d. 
August  15,  1865. 

Culbertson,  Joseph,  b.  Oct.  16,  1840;  d. 
April  16,  1871. 

Culbertson,  Sarah,  b.  1800;  d.  March 

29,  1875. 

Culbertson,  Mrs.  Mary,  wf.  of  Joseph 
and  dau.  of  James  Finley,  Efq.,  b.  Jan. 
13,  1781;  d,  April  2.  1817. 

Culbertson,  John,  b.  1803;  d.  March  15, 
1861.. 

Cummins,  Mary,  b.  1773;  d.  Nov.  9, 
1790. 

Cummins,  Elizabeth,  b.  1780;  d.  Dec. 

30,  1792. 

Cummins,  William,  b.  1782;  d.  Sept. 
28,  1821. 

Cummins,  Catharine,  b.  1783;  d.  Dec. 
3,  1873. 

Cummins,  Charles,  b.  1744;  d.  Sept.  7, 
1821. 

Cummins,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles,  b. 
1748;  d.  Sept.  9,  1802. 
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Davis, William,  b.  1761;  d.  Oct.  6,  1823. 
Davis,  Sarah,  wife  of  William,  b.  1761; 
d.  April  12,  1825. 

Deyarman,  Henry,  b.  1751;  d.  Feb.  25, 
1833. 

Deyarman,  Jane  Holmes,  wife  of  Henry, 
b.  March  2,  1757;  d.  Aig.  31,  1823. 

Dillon,  William,  b.  1824;  d.  Dec.  11, 
1891. 

Duncan,  Mary,  wife  of  John,  and  dau. 
of  W.  and  Mary  Huston,  b.  1807 ; d.  Dec. 
12.  1828. 

Durborrow,  John,  b.  1810;  d.  April  16, 
1826. 

Eckerman,  Daniel,  b.  Nov.  23,  1786;  d. 
Jan  12.  1855. 

Eckerman,  Elizabeth,  wf.  of  Daniel,  b. 
1784;  d April  15,  1827. 

Eckerman,  Mary,  wf.  of  Daniel,  and 
dau.  of  Matthew  and  Hannah  Gelvin,  b. 
1800;  d.  June  5,  1853, 

Ferguson,  Hugh,  b.  May  26,  1760;  d. 
Dec.  6,  1834 

Ferguson,  Elizabeth,  b.  March  29,  1756; 
d.  Aug.  14,  18  i 6. 

Finley,  James,  b.  1739;  d.  Sept.  27, 
1812 

Finley,  Jane,  wf.  of  James,  b.  1745;  d. 
July  21,  1814. 

Gelvin,  Mary,  wf.  of  James,  and  dau. 
of  David  and  Mary  Zimmerman,  b.  Sept. 
10,  1816;  d.  Sapt.  25,  1845 
Gelvin,  Matthew,  b.  1771;  d.  April  6, 
1847. 

Gelvin,  Hannah,  wf.  of  Matthew,  b. 
1777;  d.  Jan.  9,  1852. 

Gibson,  Mary,  wf.  of  James,  d.  April 
17 — , in  71st  year  of  her  age. 

Gillan,  William,  sr.,  b.  April  26,  1797; 
d.  Feb.  18,  1867. 

Gillan,  Saran,  wf.  of  William,  b.  Jan. 
29,  1796;  d.  Jan.  29,  1848. 

Gillan,  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  19,  1828;  d. 
Sept  27,  1866. 

Gilmore,  James,  b.  1812;  d.  March  31, 
1875. 

Gilmore,  William,  b.  1809;  d.  Sept.  13, 
1875. 

Gilmore,  John,  b.  1802;  d.  Nov.  30, 
1889. 

Gdmore,  Eliza,  b.  1800;  d.  Feb.  24, 
1891. 

Gilmore,  John,  Esq.,  b.  1760;  d.  March 
22,  1823 

Gilmore,  Joseph,  b.  1807;  d.  May  17, 
1879. 


Gilmore,  Elizabeth,  wf.  of  John,  b. 
1760;  d.  Aug.  30,  1838. 

Gdmore,  Robert,  b.  1793;  d.  May  24, 

1843. 

Grier,  Thomas,  b.  1801;  d.  Dec.  13, 
1818. 

Grier,  Michael,  b.  1767;  d.  April  30, 

1844. 

Grier,  Elizabeth,  wf.  of  Michael,  b. 
1783;  d.  Aug.  21,  1855. 

Harbison,  Adam,  b.  July  15,  1754;  d. 
Feb.  15,  1824 

Harbison,  Martha,  b.  1766;  d.  April  6, 
1840 

Harbison,  Thomas  H.,b.  1799;  d.  March 
29.  1861. 

Hudson,  Mary.  d.  July  29.  1872. 

Huston,  vVilliam,  b.  1755;  d.  Oct.  28, 
1823. 

Huston,  Margaret,  wf.  of  William,  b. 
1767;  d.  Nov.  18,  1823. 

Jamison,  Jane,  dau.  of  John  and  Agnes 
Baird,  b.  1775;  d.  Dec.  9,  1799. 

Kirkpatrick,  Alexander  H.,  b.  July  18, 
1809;  d.  Sept.  20,  1850. 

Kirkpatrick,  M-tses,  b.  Sept.  8,  1769;  d. 
June  6,  1846. 

Lindsay,  James,  b.  1788;  d.  Sept.  3, 
1833. 

Lindsay,  Margaret,  wf.  of  William,  b. 
1788;  d.  Sept.  27,  1840. 

McCalmont,  James,  Esq.,  b.  1737;  d. 
July  19,  1809. 

McCalmont,  James,  b.  1684;  d.  July  2, 
1780. 

McCalmont,  Jane,  wf.  of  James,  b, 
1694;  d.  May  4.  1794. 

McCalmont,  Charles,  Elizabeth  and 
Isabella,  children  of  foregoing. 

McCabe,  Eliza,  b.  1820;  d.  Mar.  6,  1862. 
McClellan.  William  C.,  b.  July  15,  1799, 
d.  April  14,  1869. 

McClellan,  George,  b.  1761;  d.  July  15, 
1823. 

McClellan,  Lvdia,  b.  1772;  d.  April  17, 
1840. 

McClelland.  John,  b.  Nov.  24,  1805;  d. 
Sept.  12,  1859. 

McClelland,  Martha  A.,  b.  March  14, 
1814;  d.  Sept.  22,  1883. 

McElhart,  Maria,  b.  August  15,  1796; 
d.  Nov.  3,  1866. 

McKinney,  David,  b.  1767;  d.  June  4, 
1835. 

McKinney,  Eleanor,  b.  1772;  d.  Sept. 
16,  1825. 
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McConnell,  Donald,  b.  1701;  d.  July  29, 
1770. 

McConnell,  Rachel,  wf.  of  John,  b. 
1801 ; d.  August  18,  1831. 

McConnell,  Robert,  b.  1702;  d.  July  29, 
1777. 

McConnell,  Rosannah,  wf.  of  Robert, 
d.  1770. 

McConnell,  Capt.  John,  b.  1746;  d, 
August  14,  1817. 

McConnell,  Grizelda,  wf.  of  Robert, 
b.  1796;  d.  1832. 

Machan,  John,  b.  1730;  d.  August  2, 
1805. 

Machan,  Mary.  b.  1728;  d.  August  2, 
1803 

Machan,  Elizabeth,  b.  1750;  d.  Sept.  4, 
1804. 

Marshall,  Isabella,  b.  1763;  d.  Oct.  21, 
1862. 

Newton,  Anna, b.  Sept.  15,1789;  d.  Jan. 
17,  1861. 

Nicholson,  William  Cooper,  d.  “16th 
morning  of  April,  1798,  before  the  end  of 
his  third  year.  ” 

Poe,  .John.  b.  1796;  d.  Dec.  25,  1862. 

Pop,  Isabella,  b.  Nov.  15,  1806;  d.  Feb. 
16.  1863. 

Poe,  James  P.,  b.  April  21,  1841;  d. 
Aug.  10.  1866. 

Poe.  Thomas,  b.  Jan.  7,  1840;  d.  Oct. 
19,  1859. 

Patton,  Martha,  b.  Oct.  31,  1784;  d. 
Feb  20,  1869. 

Patton,  Rebecca,  b.  July  13,  1776:  d. 
Jan.  8,  1861. 

Robinson,  Agnes,  wf.  of  Robert,  and 
dau.  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  Brotherton, 
b.  1794;  d.  Sept.  30,  1822. 

Robertson,  William,  b.  1752;  d.  April, 
1796. 

Robertson,  Elizabeth,  wf.  of  Alexan- 
der, b.  1750;  d.  April  8,  1780. 

Robertson,  James,  b.  1788;  d.  Aug  13, 
1793. 

Stewart,  Martha,  b 1756;  d.  Oct.  26, 
1791. 

Stewart,  Martha,  b.  1776;  d.  August, 
1779 

Thomson,  Alexander,  b.  1722;  d.  Feb. 
26.  1800. 

Thomson,  Elizabeth,  wf.  of  Alexander, 
b.  1727;  d.  Nov.  12,  1815,  leaving  a pos- 
terity 167  living  and  20  dead. 

Vance,  G.,  1793;  [of  rough  mountain 
sIpChbJ 

Wade,  John,  b.  1710;  d.  Jan.  17,  1790. 


Wilson,  William,  b.  1794;  d.  June  27, 
1867. 

Wilson,  David,  b.  1784;  d.  Feb.  27,1862. 
Wilson,  Moses,  b.  1721;  d.  Oct.  15,1801. 
Wilson,  Robert,  b 1803;  d.  July  6,1857. 
Wilson,  John,  b.  1750;  d Jan.  31,  1826. 
Wilson,  Sarah,  wf.  of  John,  b.  March 
15.  1752;  d.  July  11,  1848. 

Wilson,  William,  Jr.,  b.  1791;  d.  March 
10,  1818. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  b.  1804;  d.  Sept.  24, 

I 1828. 

Wilson,  James, b.  1791;  d.  July  28,1847. 
Wilson,  Sarah,  b.  1795;  d.  Feb.  9,  1871. 
j Wilson,  Col.  Stephen,  b.  1777;  d.  Feb. 

I 20  1823 

I Wilson,  Charles,  b,  1771;  d.  April  3, 

I 1823 

Wilson,  Mary,  wf.  of  Charles,  b.  1767; 
d,  June  5,  1831. 

XOTES  AND  QUERES. 


Historical,  Blograplilcal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CXX, 


List  of  St.  Maey’s  Clergy,  Lancaster, 

I from  the  foundation  in  1742  to  1817,  from 
an  old  Jesuit  record.  s m.  s. 

Nomina  Missionanorem,  ex  Europa,  qui 
ah  anno  17  usque  ad  annum  1817,  huie 
mission  operam  dedenent. 
j Rev.  di  D.  D.  Missionary, 

' Mollineaux, 

Farmer, 

I Schneider  et  Wopeler, 

Pellentz,  A.  Frombach, 

Geissler, 

Causy  (Causse), 

J.  C.  Heilbron, 

Fromm, 

Elling, 

Ernlzen, 

Cerfoumont, 

F.  X Brosius, 

Janin, 

Mongrand, 

De  Barth  [LouisJ, 

Egan  [Michael], 

Rosseter. 

Frans.  Fitzsimmons,  from  1804  to  1813. 
Stoecker, 

Beschter  [I.], 

Byrne  [M.j, 

Schenfelter, 

Holland  [.I.  J.]. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 


Containing  Eacts  Not  Generally 
Known,  Compiled  by  Redmond 
Conyngbam 


XIV. 


■William  Penn. 

Iq  consfquence  of  the  religious  feuds 
which  existed  ia  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
number  of  persons  formed  a society  of 
Friends,  who  adopted  a simple  form  of 
devotion.  They  followed  the  example 
and  the  counsel  of  the  Divine  Jesus. 
They  contended  that  the  human  mind 
ought  to  be  unshachled  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. They  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  regardless  of  persecutions  or 
legal  authority.  In  1650  they  received  the 
name  of  Quakers.  They  believed  that 
there  existed  ■within  an  inward  spiritual 
grace,  inciting  them  on  to  a thorough  re- 
demption. No  one  spoke  in  meeting  un- 
less impelled  by  the  Spirit.  They  were  an 
exemplary  people — remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity, humanity,  moderation  and 
temperance.  They  refused  to  pay  tithes 
and  taxes  to  support  war.  They  were  op- 
posd  to  bearing  arms.  The  society  ad- 
vanced in  numbers,  but  however  holy  their 
lives,  they  were  not  exempt  from  persecu- 
tion and  suffering.  In  such  a time,  1644, 
was  William  Penn  born.  Admiral  Penn 
gave  his  son  a liberal  education.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  entered  the  college  of  Oxford. 
His  mind  early  inclined  to  devotion.  He 
originated  meetings,  at  which  he  both 
prayed  and  preached.  He  was  fined,  and, 
in  consequence  of  persevering  in  his 
course,  was  expelled. 

His  father,  a worldly  man,  was  deeply 
mortified.  From  the  eminent  talents  of 
his  son,  be  considered  his  political  ad- 
vancement certain.  He  endeavored,  by 
persuasion  and  chastisement,  to  make  him 
leave  the  religious  habit  he  had  adopted, 
but  could  not  succeed.  He,  in  a passion- 
ate moment,  ordered  William  to  leave  the 
house  or  abandon  his  religious  pursuits, 
on  the  pain  of  his  eternal  displeasure. 
Paternal  affection  compelled  him  attain  to 
receive  his  son  into  favor.  The  Admiral 
sent  him  on  a tour  to  Prance,  to  enable 
him  to  acquire  a competent  knowledee  of 
the  language.  In  France  he  remained 
some  lime,  and,  placed  among  new  asso- 
ciates, had,  in  some  degre**,  abated  in  re- 


ligious ardor.  He  returned  to  London,, 
the  accomplished  and  polite  gentleman. 
His  father  was  delighted  at  the  change  in 
his  personal  appearance  and  manners, 
fitted  to  adorn  a court.  Butin  the  year 
1664  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  parental  mansion  and  the  honor 
of  court  preferment,  to  the  eojoymant  of 
his  relieious  exercises. 

In  1666,  the  Admiral  sent  William,  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  Ireland,  to  su- 
perintend the  management  of  his  estate. 
This  duty  he  faithfully  performed  Tak- 
ing to  Ireland  his  religious  predilections, 
i t is  not  a matter  of  surprise  that  he 
should  attend  the  meetings  of  Quakers — 
hs.vingconvinced  himself  of  their  sincerity 
and  of  their  admirable  principles.  He 
soon  experienced  the  spirit  of  persecution 
in  all  its  bitterness. 

In  1667  he  was  apprehended  with  a 
number,  and  by  order  of  the  Mayor  he  was 
committed,  with  eighteen  Quakers,  to 
prison.  William  Penn  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  inconsistency  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  with  the  genuine  principles 
of  Chrislianitj  and  the  evil  policy  of  per 
secution  He  was  immediately  released. 

The  Admiral  having  been  informed  his 
son  had  attached  himself  to  the  Sorieiy  of 
Friends,  ordered  him  home,  and  en- 
deavored to  compel  him  to  renounce  the 
association  he  had  formed,  but  without 
success.  Again  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  home,  and  was  privately  supported  by 
the  tenderness  of  his  mother  and  by  the 
liberality  of  friends.  No  consideration 
of  Court  favor  or  paternal  power  could 
make  him  deviate  from  his  obligation  to 
conscience.  He  was  often  imprisoned 
and  as  often  released. 

In  1668  William  Penn  commenced 
preaching,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
He  also  published  several  works,  for 
which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London  as  a prisoner  of  State.  Here  he 
continued  seven  months,  and  whilst  in 
tne  Tower  published  several  productions. 
On  his  liberation  he  went  to  Ireland, 
preached  at  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  printed 
several  treatises. 

By  his  infiuence  he  obtained  the  release 
of  his  friends  from  prison.  In  the  year  1670 
was  passed  the  famous  “Conventicle  Act,” 
which  prohibited  the  meetings  of  Dissent- 
ers, uuder  heavy  penalties.  William  Penn 
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beiag  prevented  preaching  in  the  meeting- 
house, preached  in  the  street — vras  appre- 
henaed  and  committed  to  Newgate.  He 
defended  himself  as  a friend  to  human 
rights,  and  with  the  dignity  of  a Christian. 
He  did  not  regard  the  menaces  of  the 
court  lawyers  nor  their  tyranny  and  ignor- 
ance. In  this  year  bis  father  died,  leav- 
ing to  William  Penn  his  paternal  blessing 
and  handsome  estate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1670,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered 
to  Newgate  for  preaching.  Here  he  re- 
mained six  months,  and  on  his  release 
visited  Holland  and  Germany.  In  1672, 
he  married  a young  lady.  Miss  Springett, 
eminently  pious,  of  sweet  disposition, 
beautiful  and  accomplished.  In  1676  he 
became  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
West  New  Jersey.  The  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was  promoted 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Friends,  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty  was  the  result  of  excess 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Delaware  con- 
tamed  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants 
when  William  Penn  became  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Penn  invited  all  Dissenters,  of  similar 
principles  with  the  Friends,  to  come  to 
Pennsylvania  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
religion,  peace,  industry  and  enterprise. 
He  intended  man  to  exercise  every  right 
which  God  and  civil  society  had  ordained 
for  his  bentfit.  Such  was  William  Penn. 


Indian  Connells. 

The  chief  Sachem  sits  with  the  chiefs 
ranged  on  each  side  in  a semi  circle — the 
young  chiefs  in  a row  in  front  of  them. 
The  peaceable  Indians  never  take  arms 
with  them;  but  many  tribes  do,  and  in  the 
trial  of  an  Indian  for  murder,  the  Indian 
accused  stands  in  front  of  the  Chief 
Sachem.  The  accuser  makes  the  charge; 
the  Sachem  asks  “Is  the  charge  true?” 
If  the  accused  answers  “yeo”  then  the 
Chief  Sachem  presents  a loaded  gun  to  a 
chief,  who  rises,  deliberately  takes  aim 
and  generally  dispatches  his  victim  at  one 
shot. 

It  is  said  that  the  Delawares  when  they 
met  the  English  in  council  at  an  early 
period  had  their  arms  with  them.  The 
council  preserve  strict  silence,  which  is 
only  broken  by  the  Chief  Sachem,  or  by 
his  command. 

In  a letter  of  William  Penn  dated  August 


16,  1683,  the  following  occurs:  “The 
young  chief  took  me  by  the  hand  and  told 
me  what  he  should  speak  was  the  King’s 
mind ; he  prayed  me  to  excuse  him,  that 
he  had  not  complied  the  last  time  (evi- 
dently the  last  time  in  conference).  It 
was  the  Indian  custom  to  deliberate  before 
they  resolved.  ” 

It  is  also  on  record:  “Our  desire  to  pur- 
chase being  made  known  to  the  Chief,  the 
Council  was  dismissed  until  they  reflected 
upon  the  overture  and  were  ready  with  the 
answer.” 

Wm.  Penn  again  writes:  “I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  in  council  with  them  upon 
treaties  for  lands  and  to  adjust  the  terms 
of  trade.”  These  treaties  referred  to  were 
therefore  previous  to  August,  1683.  Where 
are  those  treaties  ? One  of  them  was 
made  at  Conestoga. 


Tlie  Mlnquaas  or  Allngoes. 

The  Dutch  purchased  all  the  lands  of 
New  Netherlands  and  Port  Amstel,  ex- 
tending from  the  west  of  Minquaw  or 
Christiana  Creek  to  tue  mouth  of  the  bay 
called  Bombay-hook,  and  comprehending 
all  the  lands,  possessions,  creeks  and 
claims  of  the  Minquaws. 

This  deed,  signed  by  the  Chief  Sachems 
of  the  Minquaas,  is  dated  July  19,  1651. 
The  Menqua  or  Minquaas.  who  left  in 
consequence  of  the  sale,  settled  on  the 
Wawassin  or  Brandywine,  Peq“ua,  and 
on  the  Susquehanna  near  Conestoga,  in 
1651  and  1652. 

Fort  Amstel,  or  Cassimer,  is  now  New 
Castle.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  had  suffi- 
cient to  engage  his  attention  at  home  in 
1651,  without  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Swedes  or  Dutch.  It  has  already 
been  noticed  that  the  Swedes  made  their 
flrst  selilement  at  Menqua  Hill,  Chris- 
tiana, in  1637,  and  at  Hoar  Hill  in  164:0. 
Hoar  Hill  is  now  Lewistown.  There  was 
no  settlement  of  Indians  within  the  pres- 
ent bounds  of  Chester  county  prior  to 
1651. 

The  Swedes  cdled  Menqua  Christiana 
in  compliment  to  their  Queen,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1635.  There  was  an 
Indian  village  near  Menqua  when  Wm. 
Penn  landed  at  New  Castle,  and  in  1701 
Wm.  Penn  had  a conference  with  Owe- 
hela,  Menanges,  Heteoquehan,  who  dwelt 
at  Christiana.  These  chiefs  removed  soon 
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after;  Owehela  to  Peixtang,  Menaages  to 
Mechatawney,  Heteoquehan  up  Wawassiu. 
These  Indians  were  called  Nanticokes. 

July  15,  1707,  Gov.  Evans  informed 
council  that  Nicholas  Godin,  the  Preach- 
ihan,  was  now  in  jail  and  also  Francis, 
who  had  helped  the  8hawanese  to  commit 
a barbarous  murder  at  Conestoga.  As 
they  were  subjects  of  the  French  King 
they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  Province. 

In  the  year  1705,  John  Henry  Sproegel 
and  Ludwick  Christian  Sproegel  informed 
the  Governor  and  council  that  they  had 
been  invited  to  the  colony  by  William 
Penn,  and  as  they  held  a grant  of  land, 
they  desired  to  be  naturalized.  These 
were  the  Sproegels  of  Sproegel’s  Valley, 
near  Manheim,  in  this  county,  where  glass 
works  were  formerly  established. 


Times  of  coming  and  departure  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  and  from  Pennsylvania: 

William  Penn  arrived  at  New  Castle, 
October  27,  1682  He  sailed  from  America 
June  12,  1684,  for  England;  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1699;  went  to 
England  in  1701.  where  he  died  in  1718. 


No.  XV. 


Governor  Fletclier. 

1693.  The  Governor  finally  prevailed  on 
the  General  Assembly  to  make  a grant  to 
King  William  and  Mary. 

“I  should  have  preferred,”  said  the 
Governor,  “that  the  title  instead  of  being 
for  the  support  of  Government  should 
have  read,  ‘An  Act  for  the  erection  of 
forts  on  the  frontier  ’ As  I am  in  haste  I 
shall  sittn  the  bill,  but  raike  use  of  the 
money  received  by  their  Majesties.” 

The  amount  raised  by  the  tax  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  real 
and  personal  estates,  was  as  follows: 


Philadelphia 

, 314 

11 

11 

New  Casile 

143 

15 

0 

Sussex 

, 101 

1 

9 

Kent 

88 

2 

10 

Chester 

, 65 

0 

7 

Bucks 

48 

0 

1 

760 

16 

2 

The  value  ©f  property  in 
ascertained. 

1693 

may 

be 

Governor  Markham,  in  his  message  to 
the  General  Assembly,  alludes  to  the 
grant.  “When  the  Queen’s  letter  for  the 


assisting  the  province  of  New  York  to 
defend  the  frontiers  was  read,  I rejoiced 
to  see  your  readiness  to  comply.  The 
principles  of  the  most  of  you  are  against 
war,  yet  you  prudently  raised  money  un- 
der the  title  ‘For  the  Support  of  Govern- 
ment,’ to  be  disposed  of  by  Governor 
Fletcher,  which  money  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  crown,  1695.” 


Indian  Affairs. 

Captain  Lacy  Cock  had  a conference  with 
Hicquoqueen,  the  Chief  Sachem,  Shak- 
huppo,  Kyfintarra,  Olemeon,  Oriteo,  In- 
dian chiefs,  at  their  wigwam  on  the 
Schuylkill,  20th  December,  1692,  about 
accusation  against  Anna  Le  Tort.  In  the 
minutes  of  Council,  Kyantarra  (Kyan- 
karra),  and  Oriteo. are  called  Susquehanna 
Indians,  July  6,  1694 

In  the  Treaty  of  1701,  Orettyag  (Oriteo) 
is  called  a Chief  of  the  Mingoes,  and  in- 
habitant of  the  Susquehanna. 

July  4th,  1694  Colonel  Markham  re- 
ceived a note  from  Joseph  Budd.  “The 
son  of  Mohokry  told  me  that  the  Indians 
had  a meeting  at  which  two  belts  of  wam- 
pum were  presented ; two  Brandywine 
Chiefs  were  present,  Awahela,  Chief  Sa- 
chem, and  the  Indian  Nercacotho.  The 
Governor  asked  if  the  account  were  true. 
Lacy  Cock  replied,  ‘The  belts  wer  given 
me  by  Hithoquoquean  and  Tamanee  for 
preservation.’  An  Indian  spoke,  ‘John 
Budd  should  mind  only  what  a Sachem 
says,  young  men  often  speak  like  chil- 
dren.’ ” 


The  following  extract  from  an  early 
writer  shows  that  a very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  Tribes  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  William  Penn’s  first  coming: 

“William  Penn  at  his  first  visit  formed 
Treaties  of  Friendship  with  nineteen  In- 
dian nations,  as  follows:  The  Nanticokes, 
Manteses,  Minquas,  Brandywine,  Chris- 
tina, Potoma'  k,  Susquehanna,  Schulkill, 
Delaware,  Tuteloes,  Virginia,  Penne- 
peoka,  Chowano,  Monakins,  and  the 
“Five  Nations.” 

Oldmixon  in  his  “British  Empire  in 
America,”  written  in  1708,  says:  William 
Penn  stayed  two  years  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  havitjg  made  a league  of  amity  with 
nineteen  Indian  nations,  established  good 
laws,  and  seen  his  Capital  so  well  inhab- 
ited that  there  were  then  three  thousand 
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houses  and  twenty-five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants in  it — returned  to  England,  leaving 
William  Markham,  his  secretary,  and  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Coun- 
cil, whose  president  was  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Esq. 

William  Penn  made  several  Treaties  of 
Friendship  with  various  tribes  in  the  year 
1683  It  is  probable  these  may  yet  be 
discovered  in  private  collections. 

In  additi'm  to  the  Svedes  and  Dutch  in 
the  “olden  time”  “in  the  three  lower 
counties,”  there  were  also  Welsh  settlers, 
the  Jones’,  &c.,  at  “Hoar  Kill.” 

A map  of  the  land  situated  between  and 
lying  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays,  showing  the  Indian  settle- 
ments with  those  of  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch,  was  presented  to  William  Penn  on 
his  landing  at  New  Castle,  October  28, 
1682. 

Turkey  Hill,  the  smthwestern  boundary 
of  Lancaster  county,  was  known  by  the 
Indian  name,  Kenzuehela.  Pequehelah, 
the  name  of  an  Indian  village  on  Cones- 
togue  Manor  Owehela.  “Owahala,” 
Chief  of  the  Christina  Indians,  removed 
from  Brandywine  to  Peixtang,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. These  names  are  of  Mingo 
origin.  Monakins  were  a branch  of  the 
Tuscaror.as.  of  the  same  language  and 
habits.  Tuteloes,  a branch  of  the  Chowa- 
noes. 


Tlie  Beaver. 

The  Indians  must  have  discovered  early 
the  usefulness  of  the  beaver.  They  placed 
their  wigwams  contiguous  to  beaver  dams. 
They  attached  the  beaver  to  them  by  acts 
of  kindness.  The  beavers  were  the  found- 
lings of  their  wives,  the  playmates  of 
their  children  and  frequent  intruders  into 
their  cabins.  There  were  several  distin- 
guished chiefs  of  the  name  of  Beaver  in 
Pennsylvania.  Beaver  chiefs  of  the  Pe- 
quaws,  whose  cabin  stood  at  the  base  of 
Mine  Hill,  near  the  beaver  pond.  Beaver, 
principal  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  who 
resided  near  the  Beaver  dam  on  Letort 
creek,  near  Carlisle.  Beaver,  chief  of  the 
Mingwaa,  who  dwelt  near  the  Beaver 
pond,  in  Conestogue  Manor. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Blackwell  was  ap- 
pointed by  William  Penn  in  1638,  but  he 
differed  with  the  Council  and  relinquished 
his  office  in  1689;  acting  as  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  but  twelve  months. 


Henry  Paxton,  an  Early  Settler . 

In  the  year  1707  William  and  Henry 
Paxton  were  members  of  Assembly  from 
the  county  of  Bucks.  They  were  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Henry  was  a member 
twenty-three  years  from  1685  to  1722. 
From  one  of  these  Henry  Paxton  was  a 
descendant,  who  settled  among  the 
Indians  at  Peixtang  in  1731.  Some  have 
thought  from  the  similarity  that  the  Irish 
settlement  derived  its  name  from  him. 
The  first  Henry  Paxton  was  a benevolent 
Quaker,  who  was  a frequent  visitor  of  the 
Indians  at  Peckstang  and  Passakassy  be- 
tween the  year  1710  and  1720. 


To  die  aud  be  forgpttea  was  the  com- 
mon lot  of  the  Indian — their  lives  glided 
by  like  a shadow — one  generation  suc- 
ceeded another  on  the  stream  of  time  with- 
out leaving  a memorial  of  their  existence. 
Natives  and  warriors  have  passed  away 
who  constructed  no  monuments  to  perpet- 
uate their  distinctive  tribes.  Names  of 
rivers  and  creeks  only  remind  us  that  such 
a people  once  inhabited  their  shores. 

Where  are  now  the  Susquehannoes,  the 
Manteses.the  Sikoneses.the  Asoomooches, 
the  Esiwonoes,  the  Tuteloes,  the  Conoys, 
the  Maquaas,  the  Leni-lenapes,  the  Pe- 
quaas,  the  Shawnese,  the  Nanticokes,  the 
Munsies,  whose  warriors  in  the  year  1715 
were  numbered  at  2,000  ? 


The  Maryland  Boundary  Blue. 

The  Ith  of  July,  1760,  Lord  Baltimore 
entered  into  a final  agreement  with  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  the  surviving  proprie- 
tors of  Pennsvlvania.  To  carry  this  agree- 
ment into  effect,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  seven  commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed  by  each  party.  The  com- 
missioners for  Maryland  were  Horatio 
Sharpe,  Benjamin  Tasker,  jr.,  Edward 
Lloyd,  Robert  Jenkins  Henry,  Daniel  Du- 
laney, Stephen  Bjrdley,  Rev.  Alexander 
Malcolm  And,  while  engaged  in  their 
labor.  Rev.  John  Bordley,  George  Stuart, 
Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer  and  John 
Beale  Bordley  were  appointed  to  supply 
vacancies. 

Commissioners  for  Pennsylvania  were 
Hon.  James  Hamilton,  William  Allen, 
Richard  Peters,  Benjamin  Chew,  Lynd- 
ford  Lardner,  Ryves  Holt,  George  Steven- 
son. To  supply  vacancies,  Rev.  John 
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John  Ewing,  William  Coleman,  Edward 
Shippen,  Thomas  Wiiline. 

Tne  commissioners  met  at  New  Castle, 
November  19  th,  1760,  and  made  their  final 
report  November  9th,  1768.  A faithful 
record  of  all  their  proceedings,  authenti- 
cated every  day  by  the  signature  of  each 
commissioner  present,  has  been  preserved. 

This  east  and  west  line  between  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  known  as  Mason 
and  Dixon’s,  has  been  considered  as  the 
division  of  slave  holding  and  non-slave 
holding  States.  Mason  and  Dixon  were 
employed  under  the  special  instructions  of 
the  commissioners  in  November,  17  63. 

“An  Historical  View  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Maryland,’’  by  John  V.  L.  Mc- 
Mahon, Esq  , and  “Annals  of  Delaware,’’ 
by  William  Harrington,  Esq.,  mav  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  the  historical 
inquirer. 

In  a publication  like  this  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  facts  should  be  presented 
in  exact  chronological  order,  selected  as 
they  have  been  from  various  sources; 
hence  repetitions  have  occurred,  but  noth- 
ing to  effect  historical  truth. 
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Ragles  Mere  (Concluded). 

' About  1884,  Mr.  Richard  Lisson  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  Allegheny 
House,  and  during  the  following  summer 
had  the  building  so  far  completed  that  he 
was  able  to  accommodate  a large  number 
of  guests.  In  conducting  the  business  of 
the  hotel  he  had  associated  with  him 
Christopher  Peale,  jr.  Mrs.  Peale  had  for 
ten  years  previously  been  engaged  in  car- 
ing for  the  comfort  of  those  who  resorted 
to  Eagles  Mere.  Those  coming  with  tents 
found  him  a ready  man  to  aid  in  provid- 
ing for  their  wants.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  erection  of  cottages,  he  engaged  in 
transporting  passengers  and  baggage  from 
Muncy.  In  connection  with  this  business 
he  obtained  the  stage  line  from  Laporte  to 
Forksville,and  at  the  opening  of  the  Hotel 
Eagles  Mere,  by  Mr.  Van  Ettan,  he  en- 
gaged with  him  in  caring  for  guests  on 
their  arrival.  The  first  bath  houses  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  came  under  his  super- 


vision and  the  owners  of  property  relied 
upon  his  services  in  attending  to  their 
Eagles  Mere  interests  during  their  ab- 
sence, The  partnership  of  Lisson  and 
Peale  continued  for  a year,  when  Mr. 
Lisson  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
property  to  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia. 
Since  that  date  until  1893,  Mr.  Peale  was 
the  only  resident  proprietor  and  had  the 
entire  control  of  the  property.  Tne  wife 
of  Mr.  Peale  is  als>  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  Eagles  Mere,  having 
in  her  younger  days  filled  the  position  of 
school  teacher  for  tne  district.  This  prop- 
erty has  recently  undergone  changes  in 
ownership,  C.  P.  Cheney  having  pur- 
chased Mr.  Dickson’s  interest  and  become 
an  active  partner  in  conducting  the  house. 

In  1886,  Mr.  W.  L.  Laird,  of  Hughes- 
ville,  erected  the  Raymond  house,  one  of 
the  largest  hotels  on  the  mountain.  This 
buildintr  is  unlike  the  other  hotels — having 
been  planned  and  constructed  on  a large 
scale  from  the  beginning, — having  a com- 
manding location  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  at  the  end  of  the  lake  and  distant 
from  other  structures,  giving  an  extended 
view  of  the  lake  and  mountain  scenery. 
Mr.  Laird  from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  owner  and  manager  of  this  property. 

In  1884  James  Gamble,  of  Williams- 
port, being  in  declining  health,  was  ad- 
vised by  his  physicians  to  try  the  climate 
of  Eagles  Mere  for  relief.  His  visit  there 
proved  encouraging  and  he  decided  upon 
securing  a place  for  building  a cottage  as 
a summer  home.  Being  a man  of  more 
than  usual  enterprise  he  soon  became 
prominent  in  projecting  improvements, 
and  having  the  confidence  of  a large  circle 
of  friends  in  Williamsport,  within  a short 
time  effected  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
property,  which  added  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Eagles  Mere.  During  the  few 
years  of  his  life,  after  making  this  his 
summer  home  there,  grew  up  the  strongest 
attachment  for  the  man  among  all  classes 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  his 
acquaintance. 

Robert  P.  A.lleo,  a fellow  townsman  of 
Mr.  Gamble’s  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  Eagles  Mere  purchase,  and  d ’ring  the 
few  years  that  this  was  his  home,  he  also 
endeared  himself  to  a large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. Having  held  the  position 
of  State  Senator  for  this  district  he  had 
previously  become  well  known  in  Sullivan 
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county,  his  death  occurring  a few  years 
later  than  that  of  Mr.  Gamble.  The  death 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  in  the 
prime  of  life  was  severely  felt  by  those 
who  yearly  came  to  make  their  summer 
homes  at  Eagies  Mere  as  well  as  that  of 
permanent  residents. 

About  1885  the  Eagles  Mere  land  com- 
pany was  organized.  It  purchased  the 
lands  surrounding  the  lake  not  already 
occupied,  and  opened  streets,  la’d  out  lots 
and  made  sanitary  regulations,  and  subse- 
quently purchased  the  steamboat  and  took 
control  of  and  enlarged  the  bathing  ac- 
commodations, thereby  securing  to  vis- 
itors the  comforts  and  necessities  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  orovided. 
During  the  next  year,  1886,  seventy-five 
lots  were  sold  by  the  compan}'  on  which 
are  now  many  pleasant  cottages.  From 
year  to  year  they  have  opened  new 
streets,  and  as  fast  as  sales  of  build- 
ing lots  are  maOe  the  proceeds  are  ex- 
pended in  permanent  improvements. 

Among  others  who  early  invested  in 
Eagles  Mere  properly  was  E,  A.  Rawley. 
He  built  a commodious  cottage  on  Eagles 
Mere  avenue,  where  for  a portion  of  the 
year  he  would  retire  for  relaxation  from 
the  cares  of  large  business  interests  in 
Williamsport.  His  death  occurred  during 
the  early  summer  of  1893  while  on  the 
road  to  his  mountain  home.  Adjacent  to 
this  place  is  Idlewild  cottage,  the  summer 
residence  of  William  H Taylor,  a life- 
long friend  of  Mr.  Rawley's  During 
1887  a commodious  store  building  and  res- 
idence was  erected  by  Mr.  Marr  on  a lot 
purchased  the  year  previous  of  Mr.  Van 
Buskirk.  Thomas  A.  Miles,  of  Pniladel- 
phia,  has  for  a number  of  years  been  active 
in  promoting  the  well  being  of  the  place. 
His  house,  located  on  the  corner  of  La- 
porte  and  Eagles  Mere  avenue,  is  a favorite 
place  for  gatherings  among  Philadelphia 
visitors  to  the  Mere.  Other  cottages  in 
this  vicinity  are  those  of  De  Witt  Bodiue, 
of  Hughesville,  and  of  John  M.  Young, 
Joan  R.  T.  Ryan,  and  La  Rue  Munson,  of 
Williamsport. 

In  1886  Harry  G.  Clay  completed  his 
residence  on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
Eagles  Mere  is  associated  with  him  in  life 
from  childhood.  A son  of  Randolph 
Clay,  the  death  of  his  mother  occurring 
in  his  youthful  days,  the  relation  of  a 
mother  was  to  the  extent  of  her  ability 


sustained  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Jones.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  Eagles 
Mere  Academy  and  with  his  brother 
Anthony  came  to  know  the  families  who 
had  resided  from  the  days  of  George 
Lewis  on  the  mountain.  Close  attention 
to  his  studies  and  painstaking  efforts  at 
school  made  him  a great  favorite  with  his 
teacher,  Mr.  Lukens.  When  prepared  for 
college  he  left  Eagles  Mere  and  for  sev- 
eral years  be  seldom  visited  his  mountain 
home,  but  after  the  death  tif  Col.  Jones 
these  were  again  welcomed  by  his  boyhood 
friends  in  Sullivan  county.  Appointed  a 
joint  executor  with  Mrs.  Jones  of  her  hus- 
band’s estate  he  faithfully  discharged  the 
trusts  committed  to  him  as  well  the 
relations  of  a son  to  his  foster-mother, 
and  that  of  an  elder  brother  to  her  chil- 
dren. After  becoming  established  in  the 
legal  profession  he  came  again  with  his 
family  during  the  summer  months  to  re- 
side at  Eagles  Mere,  securing  accommoda- 
tions at  Morgan’s  for  a few  years  until 
Mr  Kirk  had  built  the  Lakeside.  Since 
having  a home  of  his  own  at  Eagles 
Mere  his  return  as  the  summer  approaches 
is  looked  forward  to  by  those  who  re- 
member bygone  days  with  pleasant  an- 
ticipations 

In  1885  J.  B.  Breed  made  investments 
at  Eagles  Mere.  He  had  found  it  a 
healthful  and  pleasant  place  of  resort  and 
with  full  assurance  of  not  disappointing 
his  friends  recommended  Eagles  Mere  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  localities  for  a 
summer  home.  Building  for  himself  a 
pleasant  cottage  opposite  the  Eagles  Mere 
house,  the  grounds  were  made  tasteful 
auQ  the  surroundings  every  way  inviting, 
so  that  it  soon  became  a place  enjoyable 
for  rest  and  healthful  recreation.  He  sub- 
sequently erected  a number  of  cottages 
which  until  1892,  he  disposed  of,  although 
continuing  as  an  annual  visitor. 

Among  those  best  known  at  the  Mere  is 
E.  S Chase,  formerly  a resident  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  He  first,  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Jackson  in  1885,  taking  the 
management  of  the  boating  on  the  lake. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Eagles  Mere 
land  company,  he  engaged  with  it  in  the 
same  capacity,  taking  also  the  supervisor- 
ship  of  the  improvements  they  projected 
for  the  development  of  the  property  He 
has  remained  since  then  in  the  company’s 
service.  The  obtaining  of  ice  from  the 
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lake  has  now  becomes  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, which  also  is  uader  his  supervision. 

Other  residences  in  this  vicinity  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Burkholder,  Brink  and  Ives. 
South  of  these  have  recently  been  erected 
the  village  school  house,  and  along 
the  same  street  the  Beaumont  cot 
tage,  the  Cliff  House,  and  within 
a short  distance  the  well  remembered 
residences  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Lisson. 
On  Laporte  avenue  is  located  the  residence 
of  W.  H.  Van  Buskirk,  one  of  the  first  to 
engage  in  the  mercantile  business,  first 
starting  a store  during  the  summer  of  1881. 
Among  others  who  early  came  to  furnish 
supplies  for  Eig'es  Mere  was  Daniel  Rey- 
nolds. 

The  constantly  increasing  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  with  shipping 
of  bark  and  ice  during  *he  winter  months 
gi/e  a continuous  trade  to  some  extent. 
For  several  vears  an  extensive  saw  mill 
was  run  by  George  Biggers  below  the  out- 
let until  all  the  timber  was  consumed  in 
its  vicinity.  In  1883  the  Stackhouse 
Brothers  built  a saw  mill  west  of  Eagles 
Mere  and  furnished  the  largest  supply  of 
lumber  for  building  in  the  village,  they 
also  dispose  of  a large  amount  of  lumber 
to  dealers  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness along  the  Williamsport  and  North 
Branch  railroads.  Recently  Edward  and 
Walter  Ives,  of  Muncy,  have  engaged  in 
lumber  manufacturing  on  the  East  side  of 
the  ('utlet  and  Peale  & Bennett  at  the 
mouth  of  Mackey  run. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Richard 
Lisson  family.  Their  descendants  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle’s  Mere  calls  for  a 
more  extended  notice.  At  the  time  they 
resided  upon  the  Mackey  farm  there  were 
six  children: 

i.  Margaret,  who  previously  married 
John  Wilson.  His  death  occurring  a few 
years  after,  she  became  the  wife  of  .Tohn 
Roach,  a farmer  residing  near  Hunter’s 
Lake. 

a.  Eliza,  married  Abraham  Morgan  at 
their  native  home  home  in  Ireland  in  184:0. 
Soon  after  settlement  at  Eagle’s  Merc,  he 
came  to  be  known  as  a man  of  education 
and  his  services  were  from  year  to  year 
in  demand  in  the  affairs  of  Shrewsberry 
township.  From  his  attention  to  the 
local  business  of  Shrewsberry  he  became 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and 
was  elected  a county  commissioner.  He 
and  his  wife  had  much  to  do  in  making 


Eagles  Mere  an  enjoyable  resort.  As  early 
as  1870  they  built  a commodious  house  to 
accommodate  summer  boarders,  which 
was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire.  They 
afterwards  rebuilt  the  residence,  which 
was  occupied  by  them  at  the  time  of  their 
death  in  October,  1891.  Strong  in  life, 
they  were  not  long  separated  by  death, 
Mr.  Morgan’s  following  that  of  his  wife 
within  a few  days. 

Hi  Uhristopher,  Who,  after  twenty 
years’  residence,  finally  settled  in  Brad- 
ford county. 

iv.  Richard,  now  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive men  at  Eagles  Mere,  who,  in  addition 
to  other  employment,  holds  the  office  of 
postmaster. 

V.  Mary  Ann.  wife  of  William  Full- 
mer, an  enterprising  farmer  of  Shrews- 
berry township.  They  have  a large  family. 

vi.  Emma,  married  George  W.  Smith, 
and  with  her  husband  has  resided  upon 
the  old  home  since  their  marriage  in  1864. 
They  have  a number  of  children. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  McKelvy  Brink 
purchased  building  lots  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  where  he  erected  a dwelling, 
which  he,  with  a large  family,  occupied 
until  1891.  He  held  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  The  house  built  by  Mr. 
Brink  is  near  the  terminus  of  the  Eagles 
Mere  railroad,  which  was  constructed 
from  Sonestown  during  the  fall  of  1891 
and  spring  of  1892.  The  road  atari s from 
Sonestown  Station,  on  tue  Williamsport 
and  North  Branch  railroad,  the  station 
being  945  feet  above  ocean  level.  The 
railway,  which  is  a narrow  guage,  makes 
a rise  of  1,058  feet,  the  level  at  that  point 
being  2,002  feet.  As  the  road  approached 
completion  a violent  wind  storm  occurred, 
sweeping  a course  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  route,  uprooting  nearly 
all  the  standing  limber  in  its  path.  The 
railroad  company  had  secured  a large  suli- 
scription  of  the  property  holders  at  the 
Mere  conditional  upon  the  road  being 
completed  by  the  1st  of  July.  The  storm 
occurring  only  a few  days  before  greatly 
impeded  the  work,  but  by  extraordinary 
exertion  day  and  night  the  last  rail  was 
laid  and  spike  driven  four  minutes  before 
12  o’clock  on  the  last  day  of  June. 

Eagles  Mere  is  much  the  largest  place 
for  a summer  resort  in  the  county.  The 
lake,  although  not  within  about  200  feet 
in  altitude  as  high  as  Lake  Ganogo,  has 
an  advantage  of  being  more  nearly  on  a 
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level  with  the  surrounding  country,  the 
highest  land  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
feet  in  altitude  above  the  lake;  the  depth 
of  water  in  many  jdaces  is  sixty  feet  and 
the  water  always  remains  clear  and  pure. 
The  sand  bank  from  which  the  glass  was 
manufactured  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
where  the  bath  houses  are  erected. 

Chueoh  Bttildings. — Soon  after  Judge 
Jones  came  in  possession  of  the  property 
he  fitted  up  one  of  the  cottages  originally 
built  by  Mr.  Lewis  for  church  and  school 
purposes.  This,  with  five  other  houses 
built  along  the  street  extending  from  the 
present  residence  of  Thomas  Miles  to  the 
road  in  front  of  the  Allegheny  House, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872.  Prom  that 
date  the  district  school  house,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  south  and  west  of  the 
vil.age,  was  for  a considerable  time  the 
usual  place  of  gathering.  This  house  was 
built  as  early  as  1865,  and  located  with  a 
view  of  aocommiidaiing  what  was  then 
known  as  Eagles  Mere  and  Little’s  Corners 
and  used  from  the  first  to  some  extent  for 
religious  meetings  When  permanent  im- 
provements were  fairly  started  again  and 
Eagles  Mere  society  began  to  look  about 
for  a convenient  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship they  found  for  a time  the  hotel  par- 
lors the  most  suitable  place  for  gatherings. 
These  services  were  for  a considerable 
period  under  the  charge  of  laymen,  except 
occasionally  a minister  would  be  found  to 
have  resorted  to  the  place  during  a vaca- 
tion, when  he  would  be  invited  to  con- 
duct services.  The  visiting  families 
on  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  old  residents  in  the  vicinity 
united  with  them  in  arranging 
for  preaching  accommodations  where  all 
could  be  accommodated  during  their  time 
of  sojourn  at  the  Mere,  and  the  use  of  a 
large  building  known  as  the  rink  was  se- 
cured for  Sabbath  services.  Other  families 
soon  came  and  purchased  lots,  and  it  ue- 
came  apparent  that  the  interest  would 
warrant  the  undertaking  of  building  a com- 
modious church  edifice.  It  having  been 
ascertained  that  a much  larger  numner  of 
those  subscribing  for  the  building  were 
members  of  Presbyterian  churches  it  was 
decided  that  the  building  should  be  under 
the  control  of  that  denomination. 

The  Episcopalians,  finding  so  many  of 
their  denomination  among  the  summer 
guests,  first  put  up  a temporary  building, 
but  being  assured  of  liberal  support  on 


the  part  of  the  old  residents,  took  meas- 
ures to  erect  a suitable  building,  accumu 
lating  from  year  to  year  a fund.  In  1881/ 
they  felt  warranted  to  build.  The  edifice 
was  about  ready  for  roofing  in  the  fall  of 
1889  when  a heavy  rain  storm  coming 
just  as  the  walls  were  being  finished,  re- 
sulted in  a heavy  loss — yet,  with  com- 
mendable energy,  resumed  the  work  in 
1890,  and  during  that  year  completed 
their  church. 

The  Baptist  church,  which  dates  its  or- 
ganization from  a lime  shortly  after  Judge 
Jones  came  to  reside  upon  the  property, 
made  no  attempt  to  erect  a building  until 
1889,  when  Messrs.  Miles  and  Rawley,  be- 
ing of  the  same  denomination,  came  for- 
ward and  tendered  liberal  aid  should  the 
cnurch  undertake  building  at  the  Mere. 
This  resulted  in  securing  an  eligible  loca- 
tion, and  a chapel  was  completed  about 
the  first  of  January,  1890,  and  was  occu- 
pied both  summer  and  winter  until  com- 
pletely demolished  by  the  wind  storm 
which  occurred  in  June,  1892.  They  have 
now  a larger  building  in  course  of  erec- 
tion and  far  enough  completed  for  Sab- 
bath school  and  winter  services.  The 
history  of  the  several  churches  that  have 
occupied  the  Eagles  Mere  field  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  that  of  th*  reli- 
gious history  of  the  county. 

Sabbath  Schools  — Since  1846  there  is 
no,  mention  of  Sabbath  Schools  in  the 
records  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
schools  earlier  established  were  not  de- 
nominational and  not  until  a very  recent 
date  are  they  named  as  associated  with 
the  respective  churches.  Our  last  paper 
closed  by  mentioning  the  Jones  family 
sustaining  a school  until  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Jones  family.  Mrs. 
Jones  took  up  this  work  with  her  accus- 
tomed energy  and  continued  for  several 
years,  when  Mr.  Lukens  assumed  the 
supervision  of  the  work  followed  by 
Thomas  Haywood. 

A school  was  also  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Morgan,  and  for  considerable  time  was 
well  attended  by  children  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  gathered  at  her  house. 
After  the  building  of  a temporary  chapel 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mrs.  Morgan 
gave  up  the  work,  and  during  the  summer 
months  Mrs.  H.  Q.  Clay  took  the  supervi- 
sion. During  the  last  twenty  years 
J.  H.  W Little  and  H.  D.  Avery,  have 
been  amung  the  most  active  in  this  work. 
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HALIFAX  CENTENNIAL. 


From  the  Harr  sburg  Diily  Telegraph  of 

w ednesday,  July  18, 1894.] 

Halifax,  July  18  —One  hundred  years 
is  a ripe  old  age,  but  historic  Halifax, 
along  the  Susquehanna,  which  it  has  been 
said  possesses  “a  higher  morality  and  a 
lower  death  rate  than  any  settlement  of 
similar  size  in  the  Keystone  State,”  never 
smiled  more  youthfully  upon  her  admirers, 
nor  decked  herself  in  more  gorgeous  holi- 
day attire  than  she  did  to-day  in  honor  of 
the  completion  of  a century  cycle  of  birth- 
days. 

The  county  has  been  talking  about  and 
waiting  upon  the  Halifax  centennial  for 
weeks  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  when 
it  came  to  toeing  the  scratch  for  attend- 
ance the  inhabitants  of  Dauphin  were 
there.  They  were  there  early.  To  use 
a common  but  expressive  phrase,  they 
were  there  with  both  feet.  They  were  the 
feature  of  the  occasion,  and  the  features 
were  not  lacking  in  numbers  either.  They 
poured  into  the  pretty  town  soon  after 
daylight  in  vehicles  of  every  description, 
and  the  heavily  loaded  trains  brought  the 
more  distant  sightseers  upon  the  ground 
by  the  hundreds. 

Madame  Decca,  who  sang  this  after- 
noon, drove  a merry  coaching  party  from 
Harrisburg  on  the  tally-ho  “Valiant.” 
They  started  at  6 o’clock  along  the  river 
drive,  reaching  Halifax  about  9:30.  Those 
who  occupied  seats  on  the  coach  were 
Madame  Decca.  Mrs.  M.  W.  McAlarney, 
Miss  Martha  McAlarney,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Zenas  J.  Gray,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Gause, 
Miss  Laura  Gause,  Miss  Margaret  Ingels  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  is  Madame 
Decca’s  guest  at  the  Villa  Decca;  Major 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith,  Miss  Belle  Mac- 
Dowell,  Mrs.  Grissinger  and  Robert  E. 
MacAlarney. 


Among  the  Harrioburgers  seen  on  the 
streets  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Tech- 
meyer,  Fred,  and  James  Yingst,  C.  S. 
Seeger,  Samuel  Kuhn,  Wm.  Kelker,  0. 
Metzger,  Miss  Edith  Rhodes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fortney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Freeburn, 
Charles  Gilley,  Abram  Breckenmaker, 
John  Hummel,  Fred  C.  Frasch,  Jerome 
I Hite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson  H.  Phdps,  Mrs. 

! Spong,  Edward  Weese,  Stewart  Hoffman, 
Benjamin  Brightbill,  C.  J.  Brubaker  and 
Squire  Booser,  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners’ office.  Prof.  J.  H.  Kurzenknabe, 
j and  Majjr  Sheafler.  The  county  poli- 
' ticians  was  there.  Ex-Sberiff  Stieesley 
and  ex  Sheriff  Wells  Baser  rubbed  el  cows 
with  the  present  Sheriff  Shellenberger. 
The  Harrisburg  newspapermen  were  Wil- 
mer  Crow  and  Charles  Straw,  of  the  Star- 
Independent;  Wm.  Underwood,  of  the 
Patriot;  El  is  F.  Mumma,  of  me  Oall; 
Zenas  .1.  Gray,  of  the  Telephone,  and 
Robert  E MacAlarney  and  W.  C.  Riffert, 
of  the  Telhgraph 

Streets  Packed. 

I The  streets  here  are  jammed  with  the 
rush  of  sightseers.  That  is  the  two  streets 
are.  There  are  but  two  main  avenues  in 
Halifax,  but  they  are  pretty  ones  and  the 
houses  are  frilled  with  flags  and  flounced 
with  bunting  in  a lavish  manner. 

Governor  Pattison  arrived  this  morning 
shortly  after  9 o’clock  and  was  drawn 
from  the  train  in  state  to  his  headquarters. 
Prothonotary  John  Melick  accompanied 
him,  and  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage 
opposite  Mr.  Farnsworth,  the  orator  of 
I the  day. 

It  was  a jolly  car  that  brought  the  Har- 
risburg G.  A R.  men  to  town.  The 
stations  along  ttie  line  was  enlivened  by 
the  strains  of  “Rally  Round  the  Flag” 
and  other  national  airs.  Coroner  and  G. 
A.  R.  Commander  Prank  Hoy  was  master 
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of  ceremonies.  He  officiated  by  turns  at 
the  cymbals  and  snare  drum.  The  coroner 
was  a mounted  aid  in  the  parade  and  gal- 
loped around  upon  a dapple  gray  with  the 
grace  of  a Centaur. 

Toe  streets  were  dusty  for  the  paraders, 
although  all  Halifax  labored  last  night 
with  hose  and  barrels  of  water  wetting 
down  the  route  of  procession.  The  sun 
came  out  hot  though  this  morning  and  the 
wetting  of  ihe  night  before  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  There  are  flags  everywhere. 
Many  of  the  wayside  towns  have  them  in 
profusion. 

Crowds  from  Everywhere. 

Perry  couniy  imigraled  across  the  river 
at  Clark’s  Ferry  for  the  day  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning. 

Madame  Decca  sang  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  covered  pavillion  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Market  streets.  She 
gave  Eckert’s  “Echo  Song’’  immediately 
after  Governor  Pattison’s  remarks.  At 
the  cl  >se  of  the  programme  she  sang 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  assisted  by 
a chorus  of  Halifax  singer  under  the  di- 
rection of  I N.  Toomey.  The  diva  was 
in  exceptionally  good  voice,  and  her  sing- 
ing was  a marvel  of  power  and  sweetness. 
She  wore  an  elegant  French  costume  of 
gray  cloth  embroidered  in  steel,  with  hat, 
shoes  and  gloves  to  match,  and  received  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception.  Mr.  Toomey 
entertained  Madame  Decca’s  party  during 
their  slay.  The  tally-ho  “Valliant”  and 
its  fair  freight  was  one  of  the  marked  at- 
tractions of  the  procession. 

Photographer  Musser,  of  Harrisburg, 
took  numerous  pictures  of  the  procession 
and  town. 

Good  Nature  Prevails. 

The  crowd  is  a good  natured  one  and 
up  to  11  o’clock  but  one  dog  fight  has 
marred  the  peacefulness  of  the  celebration. 
No  cases  of  picking  pockets  have  been  re- 
ported, and  taken  as  a whole  it  is  an  ideal 
country  centennial  celebration. 

There  are  bands  galore.  Good,  bad  and 
indifferent  from  the  neighboring  hamlets. 
The  morning  trains  brought  in  numerous 
fakirs  and  the  ever  present  peanut  and 
hand  painted  lemonade  stands  haunt  the 
street  corners  in  good  old  circus-day  style. 

It  has  been  a great  day  for  the  country 
beaux  and  their  sweehearts.  White 
gowns  rule  upon  the  streets,  and  white 


shoes  seem  to  hold  popular  favor  in  spite 
of  the  dust. 

The  Odd  Fellows  turned  out  strong  in 
the  parade,  nearly  every  town  in  the 
county  sending  delegations  E litor  Bhope, 
of  the  Halifax  Gazette,  marched  through 
the  dust  and  played  the  cornet  with  the 
Halifax  band. 

Oration  by  Mr.  Farnswortb. 

The  platform  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Main  streets  was  occupied  by  Gover- 
nor Patiison,  W.  C.  Farnsworth,  the  ora- 
tor of  the  day,  .Judge  McPherson,  Hon. 
B.  F.  Meyers  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons when  the  centennial  excercises  were 
held  this  afternoon.  Ti’.e  programme  con- 
sisted of  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Henry 
White,  of  the  M.  E.  church;  brief  ad- 
dresses by  Governor  Patiison  and  others; 
music  by  the  Sunbury  band  and  ihe  sing- 
ing of  Madame  Dcccca.  The  historical 
address  of  Mr.  Farnsworth  was,  of  course, 
the  chief  feature.  He  spoke  as  follows; 

In  the  bright  sunlight  ot  this  beautiful 
mid-summer  day,  this  mulitude  has  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  in  a fitting  manner, 
an  important  event  in  the  local  histor}'  of 
Dauphin  county.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
perhaps  at  this  very  hour,  two  men  of 
sturdy  German  ancestry,  dedicated  to  the 
world  what  is  now  the  borough  of  Hali- 
fax. Their  act  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  such  demonstration  as  that  by  which 
we  are  now  surrounded;  there  were  no 
bands  of  martial  music,  no  throngs  of 
marching  men,  no  outbursts  of  glowing 
oratory  to  add  impressiveness  to  the  scene. 
More  likely  those  two  patriotic  pioneers, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  difiicult  task  of 
carvin  a town  out  of  the  virgin  wilder- 
ness, were  compelled  to  dodge  the  flying 
arrows  thrown  by  the  skulking,  treacher- 
ous redskins,  who  infested  the  forests  of 
this  vicinity. 

George  Bheaffer  and  Peter  Rice,  the  men 
to  whom  Halifax  owes  its  origin,  were 
neither  philanthropic  millionaires  nor  real 
estate  speculators,  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  that  term.  They  were,  upon  the 
contrary,  men  of  the  most  meagre  educa- 
tional advantages,  poor  in  everything  save 
ambition  and  industry  in  their  selection 
of  a town  site,  governed  solely  by  health- 
ful location  and  beautiful  surroundings. 
Town  building,  in  those  days,  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  skillful  financial  manipu- 
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lation,  as  at  present,  but  w-.s  either  the  re- 
sult or  in  anticipation  of  the  development 
of  contiguous  resources.  There  are  several 
reasons  which  might  be  assigned  as  being 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  Halifax.  Its 
location  is  most  condusive  to  general 
health,  its  river  front  the  most  beautiful 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, from  source  to  mouth;  and  it  is, 
in  addition,  the  natural  outlet  of  two  large 
and  fruitful  valleys. 

But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  inllu- 
ence  contributing  to  its  location  was  the 
previous  construction,  at  the  mouth  of 
Armstrong’s  creek,  of  Fort  Halifax,  from 
which  the  town  took  its  name.  This 
fortification  was  erected  in  1756,  by  Col- 
onel William  Clapham,  in  obedience  to 
instructions  from  Governor  Morris,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  recognized  at  once  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  site,  as  a means 
of  colonial  defense  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  The  maintenance  of  Fort 
Halifax  brought  to  this  immediate  vici- 
nity not  only  the  considerable  number  of 
soldiers  composing  the  garrison,  but  as 
well  many  actual  settlers,  who  were  at- 
tracted to  this  neighborhood  by  the  close 
proximity  of  this  means  of  defense  against 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  to  accurately  estimate  the 
strength  of  either  of  these  inducments  as 
moving  causes  for  our  municipal  exist- 
ence. But  be  that  as  it  may,  Halifax  was 
laid  out  substantially  on  its  present  site 
on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1794,  and  it  is 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  this 
event  we  are  commemorating  by  these  ex- 
ercises to-day. 

This  charming  little  town,  nestling  af- 
fectionately upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
broad  and  picturesque  Susquehanna,  has 
made  no  marvellous  advance  in  industrial 
development.  It  is  not  the  center  sf  teem- 
ing commercial  activity,  nor  are  its  streets 
the  scenes  of  busy  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Its  growth  has  ever  been  slow,  as 
its  people  have  always  been  conservative. 
Its  most  valuable  product  has  been  the 
men  of  brain  and  brawn,  whom  it  has  sent 
into  the  world  to  make  their  impress  upon 
the  history  of  other  and  more  progressive 
communities.  And,  after  all,  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  town  or  city  which  produces 
a race  of  men  superior  in  intellect  and 


ambition  to  the  general  average,  dots  more 
towards  building  up  our  institutions  and 
elevating  the  tone  of  our  national  char- 
acter than  those  who  contribute  nothing 
save  a heterogeneous  increase  to  the  total 
population.  The  men  and  women  of 
Halifax  nativity  have  left  the  stamp  of 
their  individuality  upon  every  section  of 
this  great  country.  They  have  risen  to 
eminence  and  prominence  in  all  the 
learned  professions;  they  are  directing 
large  educational  institutions,  with  their 
incalculable  infiuence  upon  the  future  of 
the  race;  managing  gigantic  railroad  cor- 
porations, controlling  vast  business  enter- 
prises and  filliag  high  official  positions 
with  a dignity,  grace  and  efficiency  that 
would  add  lustre  to  the  fame  of  any  com- 
munity. Many  of  them  are  among  those 
assembled  here  to-day  to  do  honor  to  old 
Halifax,  and  it  is  a source  of  much  per- 
sonal pleasure  for  me,  representing  those 
in  authority,  to  welcome  them  back  to  the 
town  of  their  birth,  which  has  become 
famous  largely  through  their  achieve- 
ments. 

But,  my  fellow  citizens,  aside  from  all 
this,  what  is  the  object  and  purpose  of 
this  and  kindred  celebrations  except  as  a 
method  of  temporarily  stopping  the  pon- 
derous wheels  of  industry  and  calling  the 
attention  of  a busy  people  to  the  triumphs 
which  flatter  or  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  institutions  of  wuich  we  are 
all  so  proud?  What  can  be  more  com- 
forting for  us  than  to  look  back  over  the 
history  and  progress  of  our  own  country 
during  the  lime  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
event  we  celebrate  took  place  ? What 
more  encouraging  than  a study  of  the  past 
century’s  advancement  and  a dream  of  the 
next  century’s  achievements  ? What  more 
gratifying  to  a patriot  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  since  the  birtn  of  Halifax  this 
great  nation  has  risen  fiom  obscurity  to 
its  present  proud  position  among  the 
States  of  the  world,  and  that  all  the  while 
our  liberties  have  been  growing  deeper  and 
broader  and  our  citizenship  more  sacred 
and  valuable  ? That  the  same  period  of 
time  which  covers  the  existence  of  this 
little  town  marks  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tion from  three  million  people  to  upwards 
of  seventy  millions,  its  wealth  from  noth- 
ing to  seven  thousand  million  dollars  and 
the  development  of  its  industries  and  the 
multiplication  of  its  enterprises  to  a de- 
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gree  hitherto  without  a parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

The  century,  whose  completion  we  are 
now  celebrating,  has  little  significance 
special  to  the  borough  of  Halifax.  We 
are  not  here  to  receive  congratulations 
upon  the  building  of  a great  city  during 
the  ten  decades  just  coming  to  a close,  nor 
have  we  made  such  advancement  in  me- 
chanic arts  or  commercial  supremacy  as 
entitle  us  to  the  felicitation  of  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors.  We  are  but  one  of 
the  indivisible,  and  I was  about  to  say  in- 
visible, parts  of  that  grand  union  of  States, 
which,  beginning  practically  with  the 
birth  of  Halifax,  has  had  such  a career  of 
triumphant  progress  that  the  whole  course 
of  human  government  throughout  the 
world  has  been  literalized  and  improved 
as  a result  of  that  experience  and  by  force 
of  that  example.  Individual,  personal 
liberty  has  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  the  influence  of  our 
achievements  upon  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  two  continents  is  incalculable  and 
unmeasurable.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fea- 
ture of  the  past  century’s  advanoemeni. 
That  period  has  b en  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  race  In  all 
that  goes  to  make  life  worth  living,  the 
past  one  hundred  years  have  witnessed  a 
greater  development  than  all  the  preceding 
centuries  back  to  the  creation  of  man. 
These  years  have  been  freighted  with  ac- 
complishments of  the  most  transcendent 
importance  and  those  ancient  citizens  now 
before  me,  who  are  bowed  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulated snows  of  many  winters,  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  through  the  most 
dramatically  mementous  years  that  will 
ever  fall  to  the  lotof  humau  kind.  Science 
has  illumined  the  path  of  progress  with 
the  torch  of  marvelous  discovery, and  even 
religion  has  felt  the  stimulating  effect  of 
modern  enlightenment.  Education,  men- 
tal and  mechanical,  has  largely  increased 
the  usefulness  of  man,  and  in  an  equal 
degree  lessened  the  duration  and  eased  the 
burden  of  his  daily  toil.  The  development 
of  the  arts  and  the  refining  influences  of 
modern  civilization  have  added  much  to 
our  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  robbed 
life  of  its  stale  and  tedious 
monotony.  Who  is  there  among 
you,  pausing  to-day  to  contrasc 
the  condition  of  our  country  one  hundred 
years  ago  with  that  prevailing  now,  can 


fail  to  become  better  citizens  and  stronger 
patriots  ? Whose  love  of  country  is  not 
intensified  and  whose  Americanism  made 
more  pronounced  ? And  what,  after  all, 
my  fellow-citizens,  are  these  celebrations, 
occurring  almost  daily  in  some  part^of  this 
great  country,  but  schools  of  patriotism, 
where  young  and  old  drink  freely  from  the 
fountain  of  liberty  and  thereby  become 
more  strongly  attached  to  the  institutions 
and  measures  which  make  the  enjoyment 
of  that  liberty  possible  ? These  are  some 
of  the  lessons  taught  by  such  exercises  as 
those  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and 
while  celebrations  of  this  character  are 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  local  significance 
they  are  really  purely  national  in  import- 
ance. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  desire,  purpose 
or  intention  to  dwell  upon  or  discuss  at 
length  either  of  these  propositions.  Those 
who  will  follow  me  are  a thousand-fold 
better  qualified  and  equipped  for  that 
duty  and  my  task  is  ended  when  I have 
pointed  out  the  object  of  the  celebration 
and  extended  to  the  multitude  now  sur- 
rounding me  the  freedom  of  our  little  city. 
What  we  lack  in  size  we  make  up  in  hos- 
pitality and  on  this  occasion  we  have  un- 
locked the  gates  of  the  town  and  thrown 
the  keys  into  the  river.  Upon  the  part  of 
the  municipal  authorities  and  citizens  of 
this  borough  I bid  you  all  welcome — thrice 
welcome  to  Halifax  and  trust,  as  I be- 
lieve, that  when  this  centennial 
is  over  and  those  of  you  who 
reside  in  distant  cities  and  towns 
have  returned  to  your  several  homes  that 
you  will  industriously  refute  that  mali- 
cious slander,  which  has  become  his- 
torical, that  going  to  Halifax  is  synony- 
mous with  a visit  to  that  famous  brim- 
stone factory,  which  al.l  good  Christians 
seek  to  avoid.  Permit  me  in  closing  to 
again  extend  to  all  the  strangers  within 
our  gates  a thoroughly  sincere,  cordial 
and  heartfelt  welcome  to  the  little  town 
of  Halifax. 

An  Imposing  Parade. 

The  parade,  which  included  civic  socie- 
ties, G.  A.  R.  Posts  and  other  organiza- 
tions, moved  at  10:50  over  the  announced 
route  in  the  following  order: 

Chief  Marshal — Isaac  Lyter, 

Aids — E.  F.  Koppenheffer,  Ur.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, C.  C.  Zimmerman,  Harry 
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Ubricb,  O.  C.  Nace  and 
I.  P.  Bixler. 

First  Division. 

Marshal — F.  H.  Hoy. 

Aids — S.  B.  Fortenbaugh  and  W.  B.  Nace. 
Sunbury  Military  Band. 
Harrisburg  G A.  R Posts. 
Millersburg  G.  A.  R.  Post. 
Duncannon  G.  A.  R.  Post. 
Fisherville  G.  A R Post. 

Halifax  G.  A.  R.  Posts. 
Harrisburg  Sons  of  Veterans. 
Distinguished  guests  in  carriages. 

Second  Division. 

Marshal — Maj  t J.  Frank  Miller. 

Aids — Chas.  Moyer  and  Samuel  Bowers. 
Millersburg  Cavalcade. 
Millersburg  band. 

Millersburg  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
Mahantango  P.  O.  8.  of  A. 

Halifax  band. 

Halifax  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
Uniontown  P.  O S.  of  A. 

Liverpool  band. 

Liverpool  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 

Third  Division. 

Marshal — J.  B.  Seal. 

Aids — Valentine  Lenker  and  John  Deibler. 
Berrysburg  band. 

Millersburg  Knights  Golden  Eagle. 
Harrisburg  Red  Men. 

Fisherville  Knights  of  Pythias. 
Georgetown  band. 

Georgetown  Jr.  American  Mechanics. 
Fort  Hunter  Jr.  American  Mechanics. 
Heckton  band. 

Jacksonville  American  Mechanics. 
Millersburg  Odd  Fellows. 
Dauphin  Odd  Fellows. 
Duncannon  Odd  Fellows. 

1794-1894. 

Some  Halifax  Historical  viatter  of 
Special  Interest. 

Halifax,  July  18. — The  town  of  Hali- 
fax was  laid  out  July  18ih,  1794,  by  Peter 
Rise  and  George  Sheafer,  who  had  a sur- 
vey map  made,  upon  which  the  lots, 
streets  and  alleys  of  Halifax  were  desig- 
nated substantially  as  they  exist  at  the 
present.  The  earliest  deed  executed  for 
land  in  this  vicinity  was  that  given  by 
Thomas  and  John  Penn,  proprietors,  to 
Robert  Armstrong.  The  warrant  of  sur- 
vey bears  date  the  17th  of  April,  1764, and 


the  deed  the  8lh  of  February,  1775. 
Robert  Armstrong  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  settler  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
survey  for  and  map  of  the  town  were 
made  by  John  Dovyney,  and  the  lots  were 
sold  for  $20  each. 

Up  to  1785  Halifax  was  a part  of  Upper 
Paxtang  township,  Lancaster  county. 
Dauphin  county  not  having  been  formed 
until  that  date.  From  1785  to  1803  it  was 
a part  of  Upper  Paxtang  (now  called 
Paxtoc)  township.  Dauphin  county,  at 
which  date  the  township  of  Halifax  was 
created  by  order  of  court.  From  this  time 
it  continued  part  and  parcel  of  Halifax 
township  until  1875,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a borough.  The  first  houses 
were  erected  along  the  river,  on  Water 
street. 

The  pioneers  of  Halifax  were  largely 
of  Scotch  Irish  extraction.  There  was 
also  a considerable  sprinkling  of  English 
and  Germans.  The  first  store  started  in 
Halifax  was  probably  that  kept  by  Mr. 
Perdue.  The  first  manufacturing  enter- 
price,  a nail  factory,  was  started  by  John 
Wood  in  1800. 

Almost  from  the  very  settlement  of 
Halifax  it  has  been  the  home  of  various 
small  enterprises.  The  first  hotel  in 
Halifax  was  opened  in  1800  by  George 
Rahn  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Water 
streets.  There  was  also  a public  house 
called  the  “War  Ofiice,”  which  originated 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  as  a re- 
cruiting station  during  the  second  war 
with  England,  1812  to  1815.  This  stand 
remained  open  as  late  as  1830. 

In  its  early  history  Halifax  was  the 
scene  of  the  largest  shad  fishery  in  the 
State,  and  sixty  teams  were  engaged  in 
transporting  the  delicious  fish  to  market. 
After  the  building  of  dams  in  the  river 
this  industry  finally  went  out  of  existence. 

The  growth  of  Halifax,  while  neces- 
sarily slow,  has  been  of  an  encouraging 
character,  and  it  is  the  belief  that  the 
next  century  holds  great  things  in  store 
for  the  town. 

Newspapers. 

The  first  newspaper  was  started  in  1844, 
the  221  of  February,  called  the  Halifax 
Herald.  It  was  Democratic  in  politics. 
Its  motto  was,  “We  aim  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  to  promote  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.”  It  lived  a little 
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more  Ih^iQ  three  years  and  was  moved  to 
Liverpool. 

Henry  Shammo  was  postmaster  in  1844 
and  an  advertisement  in  the  Heraldl  says: 
“OlSce  open  all  day,  but  persons  are  re- 
quested to  get  their  mail  in  the  evening.” 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Herald  there 
was  a long  period  of  time  elapsed  until 
the  next  journalistic  venture  was  under- 
taken. In  March,  1887,  C.  R.  Bhope,  who 
had  previously  been  working  for  the  Hae- 
ETSBUEG  Tblkgeaph,  Started  the  Halifax 
monthly,  which  he  continued  until  1888, 
when  a partnership  was  formed  with  his 
father,  and  the  prper  changed  to  the  Hali- 
fax Gazette.  The  Gazette  has  been  a suc- 
cess. The  firm  of  J.  W.  Shope  & Son  was 
dissolved  October  Ist,  1893,  when  the 
paper  passed  into  the  control  of  C.  R. 
Shope,  the  present  proprietor. 

Notes  of  tlie  Day. 

The  parade  was  a success. 

The  programme  is  replete  wi  h splendid 
features. 

There  were  not  less  than  -5,000  visitors 
and  at  least  1,500  men  were  in  line. 

The  magnificent  decorations  everywhere 
to  be  seen  in  the  town,  and  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  national  colors  are  dis- 
played alike  everywhere  have  made  a 
strong  impression  among  the  visitors,  and 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  fact  that 
the  fires  of  patriotic  zeal  and  fervor  glow 
brighter  than  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

L)  kens  accommodation  had  six  cars  and 
all  packed.  At  least  300  people  at  Mil- 
lersburg  were  unable  to  get  on.  A special 
train  from  Sunbury  had  sixteen  cars  and 
all  were  packed.  They  arrived  at  10:10, 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes  late.  About 
600  people  came  from  Millersburg.  The 
Lykens  Valley  and  Powells  Valley  turned 
out  by  the  hundreds. 

Among  the  business  and  private  houses 
that  were  handsomely  decorated  at  Hali- 
fax Wednesday, and  to  which  elicited  much 
praise  and  worthy  of  note  were  the  Odd 
Fellows’  hall,  P.  O,  S.  of  A.  headquar- 
ters, Frank  Oralzer’s  store  and  dwelling 
hotel  and  the  residences  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Shope,  W.  C.  Farnsworth,  and  Charles  R. 
Shope,  editor  of  the  Gazette. 

The  game  of  base  ball  at  Halifax  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  between  Fort  Hunter 
and  the  home  team  attracted  a large 
crowd,  ana  was  won  by  the  Fort  Hunter 


club  by  a score  of  6 to  5.  The  game  was 
exciting  throughout. 

Horace  Zimmerman’s  team  created  quite 
an  excitement  at  the  station  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  when  the  special  train 
for  Millersburg  departed.  The  horse  be- 
came unmanageable  and  oroke  loose,  and 
in  its  wild  dash  across  the  crowded  street 
a woman  and  child  were  knocked  down 
and  the  lemonade  stands  were  roughly 
handled.  A post  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  prevented  loss  of  life.  Outside 
I of  a broken  shaft,  there  was  little  damage 
done. 

The  second  fioor  of  the  shoe  factory  was 
converted  into  a dining  room  Wednesday, 
and  the  different  organizations  were  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  general  and  finance 
committees,  who  had  made  extensive 
preparations  to  supply  the  inner  man. 


NOTES  AND  QDERES. 
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Genealogical  Gleanings  From  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Reports. 

[We  present  here  with  a few  notes  from 
the  Law  Reports  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  propose  going  into 
this  field.  The  date  given  after  the  resi- 
dence is  that  of  the  time  when  the  decision 
was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  J 

' Hxjntke  (Chester  county),  1786. 

John  Hunter,  of  East  Whiteland,  made 
his  will  July  30,  1751;  left  a wife,  Anne, 
and  children: 
i.  James. 

j a.  John;  d.  1769 

1 Hi.  Margaret 

iv.  Hannah. 

V Elizabeth. 

vi.  Anne;  m.  — — Kerlin. 

vii.  Mary. 

via  Martha;  m.  John  Rettew. 


Willis  (Philadelphia),  1788 
Elilabeth  Willis,  widow,  d.  intestate, 
leaving  children: 

i.  Solomon;  deceased  prior,  leaving 
Thomas,  Solomon,  Musgrove  and  Rebecca. 

a.  Elizabeth;  m.  Samuel  Walton  and 
had  (surname  Walton)  Joseph  and  Boaz. 
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Johnson  (Lancaster  county),  1789. 

Richard  Johnson  made  his  will  August 
12,  1767.  His  wife  Ann  subsequently 
married Kennedy.  The  other  de- 

visees were: 

Brother  John  Johnson. 

Sister  Ann  Nedrow. 

Sister  Catharine  Wistar. 

Sister  Rebecca  Martin  and  son  Paul. 


Btoden  (Phila'ielphia),  1792, 

Richard  Budden,  d.  leaving  a wife  and 
children : 

i.  James, 
a.  Susanna. 


Dilw  ,bth  (Philadelphia  county),  1796. 
Ann  Dil worth,  widow,  children: 

i.  Elizabeth,  dec’d,  m.  Samuel  Walker 
and  had  Nancy. 

ii.  Ann. 


SxEWAKT  (Philadelphia),  ISO! 

Col.  Walter  Stewart,  m.  a daughter  of 
Blair  McClanachan.  He  d.  in  May,  1793, 
leaving  issue. 


Bagwell  (Sussex,  Del.),  1788. 

Thomas  Bagwell,  d.  September,  1690, 
leavine  a wife  and  children: 
i.  William,  m.  and  left  issue: 
ii  Francis. 

Hi.  John, 
in.  Thomas. 

V.  Ann 

vi.  Valiance. 

vii.  Comfort,  m.  Leatherberry. 

via  Elizabeth,  m.  Tilney. 

William  Bagwell,  son  of  Thomas,  m. 

and  left  issue: 

i William,  m.  and  had: 

1.  Patience,  d.  s.  p. 

2.  Elizabeth,  d.  s.  p. 

3.  Ann,  m.  Benjamin  Barton,  and 
had  (surname  Burton): 

1.  Ann,  m.  Thomas  Robinson. 

2 Comfort  d.  s.  p. 

ii  Agnes,  m.  first  John  Adams  and  had 
several  children,  among  them  John. 


MEAD  AND  WORRALD  FAMILIES. 


William  Mead,  sr.,  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  England  about  1718,  and 
settled  in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  county. 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  removed 
to  Virginia  about  1744,  and  settled  in  the 


vicinity  of  Loesburff,  where  he  lived  and 
died.  He  married  Ellen  Worrall,  of  prob- 
ably Bucks  county.  Pa.  The  first  Mead 
marriage  I can  find  among  the  Friends  is 
in  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting,  where  Han- 
nah Mead  married  Andrew  Ellett,  their 
certificate  being  dated  4th,  5 mo.,  1746. 
On  the  records  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 
4ib  mo.,  1746,  a certificate  was  granted  to 
William  Mead  for  himself  and  family  to 
Virginia.  His  wife,  Ellen  Woriall,  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Wor- 
rall. There  were  two  sisters,  Elizaoeth 
Worrall,  who  married  Joseph  Warder,  of 
Falls  township;  he  was  the  son  of  Mary 
Warder,  and  their  marriage  took  place  the 
8ih  mo.,  1729,  at  Middletown,  Bucks 
county.  The  other  sister,  Martha  Wor- 
rall, married  George  Brown  the  2J  Ist 
mo.,  1747.  This  marriage  occured  after 
the  Meads  had  removed  to  Virginia. 
These  sisters  never  went  to  that  colony. 

By  the  death  of  Ellen  Mead,  whose 
death  occurred  after  her  husband's,  this 
being  on  record  in  Loudoun  county,  Vir- 
ginia, she  devises  land  “left  by  my  sister, 
Martha  Brown,  in  Pennsylvania”  to  her 
daughters. 

William  Mead,  jr.,  the  son  of  William 
Mead  and  Ellen  Worrall,  was  born  in 
1736.  The  family  Bible  has  this  record, 
but  does  not  say  where,  but  probably  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  family  did  not  re- 
move to  Virginia  until  after  1744.  Among 
the  records  referred  to  is  the  marriage  of 
William  Carter  and  Rachael  Mead,  17th 
7th  mo.,  1729,  at  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  among  the  witnesses  appears  the 
name  of  Ellen  Mead,  and  from  strong 
evidences  she  was  the  wife  of  William 
Mead.  Her  son,  William  Mead,  jr.,  was 
born  March  25,  1736.  He  died  April  10, 
1816.  Among  these  records  there  also  ap- 
pears the  marriage  of  Samuel  Mead,  of 
Falls  township,  Bucks  county,  to  Mary 
Downey,  and  among  the  witnesses  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Warder  appears.  He 
was  probably  the  brother  of  William 
Mead,  sr.  In  old  family  papers  in  Loudoun 
appears  this  note:  “Received  by  me,  John 
Worrall,  of  Ridley  township,  in  the 
County  of  Chester,  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, wheelwright,  of  land  from  William 
Mead,  ot  Makefield,  administrator  upon 
the  estate  of  Martha  Darke,  October  6, 
1734  ” Also  a note  of  Thomas  Worrall’s 
binding  himself  to  pay  fifty  pounds  to 
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Samuel  Darke,  dated  , 1718. 

This  Martha  Dark  was  a Worrall  before 
her  marriage.  I would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
going families.  e.  m.  h. 
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Containing  Facts  Not  Generally 
Known,  Compiled  by  Redmond  Con- 
yngiiam. 
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New  Sweden. 

William  Kieft,  G'tvernor  of  New  Am 
sterdam  (New  York),  sent  a letter,  dated 
the  6ih  of  May,  1638,  directed  to  Peter 
Minuit,  Swedish  Governor  of  New 
Sweden,  stating  that  “the  whole  of  the 
South  river  (Delaware)  and  New  Nether- 
lands had  been  in  the  Dutch  possession 
many  years,  fortified  by  forts  and  bought 
by  their  blood.’’ 

Peter  Minuit  had  been  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Amsterdam.  Dismissed 
fn  rn  his  office  he  went  to  Sweden,  there 
he  communicated  to  Count  Oxenstiern  and 
Queen  Christina  his  plan  of  establishing 
a .Swedish  colony.  Minuit  received  the 
appointment  of  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition. They  arrived  safely  in  the  Dela- 
ware, and  purchased  of  the  Indians  from 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Palls 
of  Sanchikan  (Trenton.)  This  Indian 
deed  is  still  preserved  in  the  Swedish  ar- 
chives in  Stockholm.  The  Indians  re- 
ceived the  Swedes  with  kindness  and  the 
Swedes  conducted  themselves  humanely 
to  the  natives. 

In  1637  a map  of  the  country  with  the 
Indian  towns,  tribes,  creeks  and  rivers 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  Magnus 
Kling,  surveyor,  and  sent  to  Stockholm. 
It  is  probable  that  a copy  of  this  map  was 
presented  to  William  Penn  in  1682. 


Brandywine  Creek. 

The  name  of  Brandywine  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  this  stream  at  an  early 
period  and  entirely  superseded  that  of  the 
Indian,  Wawassin.  The  cause  of  the 
change  has  been  variously  related;  one  is 
as  follows:  A Dutch  vessel  heavily  laden 
with  brandy  and  wine  was  stranded  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Wawassin.  As  the 
spirits  were  intended  by  the  Dutch  to  bar- 
ter with  the  Indians  for  peltry  the  Swedes 


at  the  instigation  of  the  Indian  chiefs 
seized  on  the  casks  and  emptied  their  con- 
tents into  the  river.  Wawassin  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Brandywine. 

An  Indian  Town. 

It  is  already  a difficult  matter  to  locate 
the  exact  position  of  the  Indian  towns  on 
the  Susquehanna.  Chlckquesahmegah  or 
Chickesalungah;  was  an  Indian  town 
inhabited  by  the  Chisiacks  or  Virginia 
Indians,  five  miles  above  Conestoga. 

Where  the  city  of  Lancaster  is  built 
there  was  an  “Indian  Field.’’  A few 
cabins  were  erected  and  as  the  Council 
Tree  of  the  chief  was  a hickory,  the  In- 
dians were  known  by  the  name  of  “Hick- 
ory Indians.’’  They  were  of  Mingoe  ori- 
gin, having  removed  from  Christiana  or 
Menqua. 


Indian  Annals. 

Council  at  Conestogue,  June,  1722.  Sir 
William  Keith,  Col.  John  French  and 
Francis  Worley,  Esquire. 

Chiefs  of  Conestogue.  Shawana  and 
Ganaway  Indians.  James  Le  Tort,  Inter- 
preter. 

Governor:  “Friends  and  Brothers. 

Last  time  I was  with  you  at  Conestogue, 
you  showed  me  a parchment  you  had 
from  William  Penn,  containing  many 
articles  of  friendship  between  him  and 
you,  and  between  his  children  and  your 
children.  That  parchment  fully  declared 
your  consent  to  William  Penn’s  purchase 
and  right  to  the  lands  on  both  sides  Sus- 
quehanna.’’ 

Tawana  replied:  “They  were  satisfied; 
the  Five  Nations  have  no  right  to  these 
lands;  but  the  Cayugoes  own  the  land  on 
which  we  live.’’ 

Letter  of  Sir  William  Keith  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  June  23,  1722:  “I 
ordered  a survey  to  be  made  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Susquehanna,  of  land  for 
William  Penn,  as  the  only  means  to  quiet 
the  Indians.  Also,  to  prevent  our  own 
people  from  taking  up  or  settling  on  lands 
on  this  side,  to  disturb  or  hamper  the  In- 
dians, unto  whom  this  province  is  bound 
by  old  Treaties,  to  give  them  full  scope 
and  liberty  in  their  settlements.  ’ ’ 

Warrant  of  survey  June  18,1722,  to  Col. 
John  French.  Francis  Worley  and  Jas. 
Mitchell.  Signed.  W.  Keith.  Return 
survey  20th  .Tune,  1722.  “75,000  acres  of 

land  called  Springet’s-bury  Manor,  ad- 
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joining  the  Newbury  tract  of  Sir  Wm. 
Keith.” 

(Signed)  John  French, 

Francis  Worley, 
Jas.  Mitchell. 

Newbury,  June  21,  1722. 

Sir  William  Keith  ordered  a company 
of  militia  to  march  to  Ouchtoraroeto  pro- 
tect Col.  French,  &c.,  while  engaged  in 
their  survey  from  the  Marylanders.  New 
Ca-itle  militia. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Governor  Keith 
to  the  gentlemen  of  his  Council  at  Pnila- 
delphia,  dated  “Francis  Worley,  near 
Conestogue,  Jane  18,  1722:” 

“I  desire  you  will  direct  the  Prov'ncial 
Treasurer  to  send  by  wagon  1,000  weight 
of  bread,  three  bushels  of  salt,  forty  gal- 
lons of  rum,  with  sugir  in  proportion.” 

Col.  Calvert  was  at  this  time  Governor 
of  Maryland. 

Copy  from  stipulation  with  the  Indians 
at  Pequehan  and  Conestoga.  “No  settle- 
ment of  white  people  to  be  permited 
nearer  to  the  Indian  towns  than  four  miles. 
An  agent  of  the  Proprietary  to  be  per- 
mitted to  live  near  the  Indians,  to  act  as 
interpreter  aud  be  the  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Great  Father  and  his 
children.” 

It  appears  there  was  an  old  treaty  or 
two  made  between  Wm.  Penn  and  the  In- 
dians at  his  first  coming. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Secretary 
Logan:  “It  would  have  been  better  for 
Wm.  Penn  to  have  had  his  hand  cutoff 
than  sign  the  agreement  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  now  the  main  cause  of  all  our  difii- 
culties.  ” 


NO.  XVU. 

Indian  Annals 

Tawena,  the  great  orator  of  the  Cones- 
toga Indians,  was  also  called  Tonawa. 

July  10,  1722 — Wenjack,  chief  sachem 
of  the  Gawanese  at  Dechanoaga,  said: 

“Father  the  Nanticokes  are  here;  shall 
we  make  their  hearts  glad?  when  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  deep  we  sleep;  when  the  sun 
rises  we  rejoice,  for  we  love  quiet.  Let 
Captain  Smith  be  interpreter  and  dwell 
with  us.” 

To  Gov.  Keith  he  said:  “I  have  been 
with  the  Shawanese  at  Pequehela;  the 
Nanticoke  Indians  want  the  best  inter- 
preter, Captain  Smith,  to  go  with  them  to 


the  Five  Nations.  The  Conoy-^  are  un- 
willing to  part  with  him.  I told  them  of 
your  design  to  take  Captain  Smith  with 
you  to  Albany. 

James  Mitchell  was  a justice  of  the 
oeace  of  Chester  county,  and  an  inhab- 
itant of  D )negal  township,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

July  30,1722. — Satshecoe.  “The  Five  na- 
tives will  meet  you  at  Albany.  They  will 
get  fish  from  the  river,  venison  from  the 
woods,  corn  from  the  field  and  squashes 
and  pumpkins  from  the  garden.” 

Gov.  Keith.  “You  shall  accompany 
me  to  Albany.  I thank  you  for  your  dili- 
gence and  the  message.” 

Sept.  lOlh,  1722.  “Sir  Wm.  Keith  met 
the  chiefs  of  Magnayse,  Oneidas,  Oaon- 
dagas,  Cayugas  and  Senekas  at  Albany 
and  made  them  handsome  presents,  with 
which  they  were  well  satisfied.” 

Ordered,  That  Opakelhwa,  the  nurse 
and  friend  of  Quassenugh,  who  remained 
in  town  to  attend  to  him  whilst  in  the 
small-pox,  who  took  ill  of  the  same  dis- 
ease and  died  on  the  26fh  of  October, 
1732,  be  handsomely  buried  at  the  public 
expense  on  the  27th.  James  Logan. 

Ordered,  That  Quassenugh,  son  of  Ka- 
kowatchee,  chief  Sachem  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, at  the  Indiantown  of  Pequoquealin, 
who  died  on  the  16ch  of  January,  be 
handsomely  buried  to-morrow  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  James  Logan. 

“Edward  Parnell  and  a few  families 
were  the  first  English  people  who  settled 
near  the  Indian  town  of  Conejohelaon  the 
west  of  the  Susquehanna.”  (Letter  of 
John  Wright,  1732.) 

Shekallamee  informs  Governor  Keith  of 
the  death  ot  Opekassett,  1731. 


The  Indians  on  Delaware  Bay  In  1646. 

“The  Indians  are  bowmen,  natural; 
fearful  of  a gun,  but  ignorant  how  to  use 
one.  A few  Swedes  are  settled  among 
them,  and  the  Dutch  trade  with  them 
strong  drinks  for  furs  and  peltry.  Their 
Kings  requested  that  the  strong  drinks  he 
prohibited.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
fort  or  any  fortification  as  I can  see.  Toe 
English  can  settle,  if  they  will,  quietly. 
The  Indians  or  enemies  would  be  harm  - 
less.  They  are  friendly  and  offer  no  ob- 
struction in  settlement.” 

In  1671,  Governor  Lovelace  prohibited, 
under  pain  of  death,  the  selling  of  strong 
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drinks  to  the  Indians,  but  in  the  sale  of 
lands  strong  drinks  continued  to  be  the 
principal  consideration. 


William  Penn. 

James,  the  second,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Britain,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  spirit  of  persecution  would  rage 
and  the  Protestants  suffer. 

William  Penn  formed  an  enlightened 
government  in  Pennsylvania,  where  every 
man  was  to  have  a choice  of  rulers  and  of 
laws  without  distinction  to  religious  opin 
ions,  birth,  rank  or  fortune.  In  1686, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  he  came 
forviani  as  the  champion  of  Universal 
Tolerali  m.  He  obtained  the  liberty  of 
thirteen  hundred  Friends,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  years  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  tenets  in  religion,  la  1687  King 
James  published  his  memorable  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  “Freedom  of  Con- 
science.’’ 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says,  “He  issued 
on  April  4th,  1687,  ‘A  Declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,’  which,  after  the 
statement  of  those  principles  of  equity 
and  policy,  on  which  religious  liberty  is 
founded,  proceeds  to  make  provisions,  in 
their  own  nature  so  wise  and  just,  that 
they  want  nothing  but  lawful  authority 
and  pure  intention  to  render  them  worthy 
of  admiration.’’ 

William  Penn’s  influence  with  King 
James  had  obtained  this  declaration,  and 
he  was  charged  with  having  been  educated 
at  8t.  Omers  and  a Papist.  His  motives 
were  misrepresented,  and  his  life  in 
danger.  Penn  was  compelled  to  defend 
himself  from  the  accusations.  This  prov- 
ince, was  at  this  time  left  to  the  charge 
of  'Thomas  Lloyd  and  two  assistants, 
Thomas  Holme  and  William  Clark. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1688,  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,’’  landed  in  Eng- 
land. February  13,  1689,  William  and 
Mary'  Were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen. 
William  Penn  having  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  King  James,  was  suspected  of 
being  secretly  engaged  in  his  cause,  and 
in  consequence,  was  arrested  and  ex- 
amined in  the  years  1688,  1689,  1690,  but 
was  discharged  from  want  of  evidence, 
in  1693  William  Penn  was  deprived  of 
I he  government  of  this  province  by  King 
William,  and  Benjamin  Fletcher,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  was  appointed. 


CONTRIBOTIONS 


To  tUe  History  of  Sullivan  County. 


VIII. 


Tlie  Indian  ^Occupancy. 

The  county  of  Sullivan  being  situated 
on  high  ground  and  extensive  ridges  be- 
tween the  North  and  West  Branches  of 
the  Susquehanna,  the  territory  remained  a 
widerness  long  after  the  river  valleys 
were  dotted  with  settlements.  The  evi- 
dences of  the  lands,  both  along  the  Muncy 
and  Loyalsock  creeks,  having  been  the 
home  of  Indians,  was  clearly  shown 
to  the  first  white  settlers,  above  Forks- 
ville,  where,  upon  the  lands  known  as 
“Indian  Meadows,’’  the  marks  of  the 
cultivation  of  corn  were  observed,  while 
at  Hillsgrove  and  Elk  Lick  broken  pottery 
and  arrow  heads  were  found  in  quantities. 
But  not  until  the  roving  tribes  were  visited 
by  white  men,  are  we  able  to  learn  any 
thing  definitely  as  to  Indian  occupancy. 
The  labors  of  the  M"r-ivian  missionaries 
as  early  as  174'3  almg  the  West  Branch 
and  the  estaljishing  of  a mission  at 
Wyalusinz  on  1 he  North  Branch  in  1763 
give  the  first  historical  accounts  of  the 
Aborigines  that  we  can  trace.  The  tribal 
name  of  the  Wyalusing  Indians  was  Mon- 
says  It  is  said  of  these  Indians  that  they 
were  so  fully  brought  under  Christianiz- 
ing influences  as  in  a great  measure  to 
bring  iheir  roving  and  hostile  natures 
into  subjection.  Fields  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain  were  cleared  by  them  along 
the  rivers,  and  regular  hunting  grounds 
assigned  to  members  of  the  tribe.  Their 
occupancy  of  at  least  the  Northeastern 
portion  of  Sullivan  county  during  the 
season  for  hunting  wild  game  seems  to  be 
unquestionable,  and  in  all  probability 
they  had  camping  grounds  along  the 
lakes  and  wild  meadows  on  the  head 
waters  of  our  creeks. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  regular  line  of 
travel  to  the  villages  on  the  North  Branch 
from  Muncy  was  through  this  country, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  owing  to 
the  greed  of  white  men,  for  the  mission- 
aries with  the  tribe  to  remove  to  Ohio. 
They  followed  this  well-known  pathway. 
Crossing  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
Run,  and  following  up  the  stream  to  its 
head  and  from  that  point  in  a south- 
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westerly  direclion,  crossing  the  Little 
Loyalsock  and  Birch  creeks  and  the  main 
branch  of  the  Loyalsock  near  the  present 
crossing  of  the  old  turnpike,  from  thence 
to  near  Thorndale  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Muncy  creek,  and  following  along  the 
creek  to  the  West  Branch.  There  were 
fifty-five  members  of  this  company,  hav- 
ing under  their  care  sixty  head  of  cattle 
and  fifty-five  horses  and  colts,  leaving 
Wjalusing  <^n  the  lOlh  of  June,  1772,  and 
arriving  at  Wallis’  farm  five  days  after. 
The  journey  was  safely  made,  having  lost 
but  one  animal.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  the  main  party,  who  went  down  the 
river  in  thirty  canoes  to  24orthumberland 
and  up  the  West  Branch, where  the  united 
party  preceded  to  their  future  home  The 
writer  on  careful  examination  of  the  routes 
as  reported  to  have  been  taken  by  the  In- 
dians during  the  Revolutionary  war  is 
unable  to  trace  any  as  p issing  through  the 
county. 

Tlie  Connecticut  Claims. 

Our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  counties  in  North  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  have  learned  much  relating 
tc  the  long  contention  existing  between 
what  was  known  as  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  land  titles.  Events  so 
thrilling  and  disgraceful  in  bordering 
counties  were  but  slightly  felt  here,  but 
in  order  to  make  what  we  have  to  say  in- 
telligible to  those  not  favored  with  the 
history  of  the  Wyoming  counties,  we  give 
a brief  statement  of  this  issue. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  held  under 
charter  dated  20th  April,  1662,  all  lands 
west  of  eastern  boundary  between  the 
ilst  and  43d  degrees  of  latitude,  enter- 
ing at  S'.roudsburg  and  crossing  the  Sus- 
quehanna near  Bloomsburg.  The  charter 
to  William  Penn,  dated  February  28, 
1691,  granted  a large  amount  of  the  same 
territory,  being  the  part  west  of  the  Dela- 
ware river,  to  him  and  his  representatives. 
These  charters  gave  to  each  party  the 
lands  a«  held  by  Great  Britain  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  the  several 
colonies,  the  right  to  treat  with  the  abo- 
rigines for  the  lands  and  their  removal. 
The  colony  of  Connecticut  having  made 
concessions  to  New  York  for  the  territory 
to  the  east  of  the  Delaware  river  in  1730, 
and  having  already  settled  its  tillable 
lands  east  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
latter  State,  took  measures  for  the  occu- 


pancy of  the  lands  west  of  the  Delaware. 
A charter  was  granted  to  a company  for 
the  tract  of  country  lying  west  of  the 
Delaware  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  subsequently  another  to 
the  Susquehanna  company  for  the  lands 
extending  120  miles  westerly  of  the  Dela- 
ware charter  line.  A treaty  for  the  Sus- 
quehanna company  lands  was  concluded 
with  the  Indians  at  Albany  11th  July, 
1754,  for  the  lands  embraced  within  their 
charter,  including  nearly  all  of  the  present 
Lycoming  county,  extending  far  enough 
west  to  take  in  the  chief  part  of  Elk  and 
McKean  counties.  Settlements  were  com- 
menced along  the  Susquehanna  river  in 
1762  In  1763  the  Pontiac  war  broke  out, 
and  by  order  of  the  Crown  all  further 
efforts  to  make  settlements  on  the  Susque- 
hanna were  suspended  until  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  by  the  Indian  treaty  at  Fort 
Stanwix  in  1768,  when  the  proprietaries 
of  Pennsylvania  began  to  take  possession 
of  the  lands  and  homes  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Connec- 
ticut claimants  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Indian  war.  In  1769  the 
Connecticut  claimants  returned  and  the 
country  witnessed  the  horrors  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Pennamite  War,  but  by 
1772  peace  was  in  a measure  restored,  and 
Connecticut  began  to  exercise  full  juris- 
diction in  1774.  By  this  time  settlers 
from  New  England  came  to  the  Susque- 
hanna in  large  numbers.  Subsequently  to 
this  date  several  townships  were  laid  out 
along  the  West  Branch,  and  settlements 
having  to  a small  extent  been  found,  one 
John  Vincent  was  appointed  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  by  Connecticut  in  1775.  Later 
in  that  year  Mr.  Vincent  went  to  Wyom- 
ing, and  upon  his  recommendation  in- 
duced about  eighty  settlers  to  go  to  the 
West  Branch.  The  Susquehanna  Land 
company  had,  on  laying  out  the  West 
Branch  townships,  offered  as  a gratuity 
lands  to  the  first  three  hundred  settlers. 
The  eighty  who  went  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Vincent  located  within  the  townships 
of  Charlestown  and  Judah,  near  Muncy. 

The  Pennsylvania  land  owners  soon 
after  this  settlement  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Provincial  Government  to 
forcibly  break  up  the  settlement,  and 
Colonel  Plunkct,  in  command  of  the 
Northumberland  militia,  was  detailed  for 
this  service.  Having  a strong  force,  but 
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lillle  resistance  could  be  oifcred.  One 
life  was  lost  and  several  persons  of  the 
Connecticut  parly  were  wounded.  Their 
buildings  were  burned  and  their  moveable 
property  distributed  among  the  victors. 
The  men  were  marched  as  prisoners  and 
confined  in  the  S.iubury  jail,  and  the 
women  and  children  sent,  to  Wyoming, 
where  most  of  thenr  had  relatives  and 
friends. 

During  1775  the  surveys  under  the 
proprietors  of  the  Pennsylvania  lands,  were 
made.  The  warrant  ol  the  Wdiiam  Clar 
tract  was  taken  out,  covering  the  lands  on 
which  the  village  of  Hillsgrove  is  located, 
and  the  stream  heading  within  that  town- 
ship took  its  name  from  Col.  Plunkett, 
the  hero  of  this  expedition.  The  unwar- 
rantable outrage  upon  these  peaceable  set- 
tlers soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  hastily 
brought  the  matter  before  Congress,  and 
the  following  action  was  taken:  “The 
Congress  taking  in  consideraliou  the  dis- 
pute between  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  ou  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna: 

“Whereas,  A dispute  subsists  between 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  settled  under  the  claim  of 
said  colony — and  the  inhabitants  settled 
under  the  claim  of  the  Proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  dispute  it  is  appre- 
hended will  if  not  suspended  during  the 
present  troubles  of  the  colonies  be  pro- 
ductive of  pernicious  consequences, 
which  may  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
common  interest  of  the  United  Colonies: 
therefore 

'‘'Resolved,  That  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Congress  and  it  is  accordingly  recom- 
mended, that  the  contending  parlies  im- 
mediately cease  all  hostilities  and  avoid 
every  appearance  of  force  until  the  dis- 
pute can  be  legally  decided.  That  all  the 
property  taken  and  detained  be  immedi- 
ately restored  to  ihe  original  owners;  that 
no  interruption  be  given  to  either  party 
to  the  free  passing  anl  repassing  of  per- 
sons behaving  themselves  peacably  through 
the  disrupted  territory,  as  well  as  by  land 
as  by  water,  without  molestation  of  either 
persons  or  property;  that  all  persons 
seized  and  detained  on  account  of  said 
dispute  on  either  side,  be  dismissed  and 
permitted  to  go  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  that  things  be  put  in  the  same  situa- 


tion they  were  before  the  late  unhappy 
contest,  they  continue  to  behave  them- 
selves peacably  on  their  respective  posses- 
sions and  improvements  until  a legal  de- 
cision can  be  had  on  said  dispute — and 
nothing  herein  done  shall  be  construed  in 
prejudice  of  the  claim  of  either  party.” 

In  assent  to  this  action  of  Congress  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  resolved  to  prohibit 
any  addition  to  be  made  to  the  Susque- 
hanna settlement  unless  under  the  special 
license  from  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1776  the  Susquehanna  territory,  which  had 
heretofore  been  attached  to  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  was  organized  and  known  as 
Westmoreland,  which  included  both  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Indian  pur- 
chases. Members  were  regularly  elected 
to  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  from  Westmore- 
land county  were  credited  to  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  during  the  Revoluli unary 
war. 

During  the  years  that  Connecticut  had 
pledged  herself  to  abide  in  good  faith  by 
the  resolutions  of  Congress,  her  claimants 
were  doubtless  over  anxious  to  go  on  and 
possess  unoccupied  territory.  There  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that  in  the  trying 
times  of  the  Revolution  the  surveyor’s 
compass  and  chain  was  in  use  l.aying  out 
lands  for  settlement.  The  writer  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  ccmmunicaticn 
from  Hon.  C.  D.  Eldred  on  the  subject: 

“It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  first  sur- 
veys made  in  Sullivan  county  extending 
from  the  North  Branch  as  far  west  as  Lick 
creek  at  Campbell’s  Mills  were  run  in  1777. 
No  warrants  were  laid  on  these  until  1784, 
and  so  returned,  but  from  the  point  named 
were  actually  run  in  1777.  I think  those 
lines  run  in  1777  were  made  by  the  Con- 
necticut surveyors,  and  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  claim  their  sur- 
veys were  adopted  and  used  for  warrants 
laid  in  1784.” 

On  the  27lh  of  November,  by  act  of  As- 
sembly the  estate  of  the  Proprietaries  be- 
came vested  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  at  the  same  time  that  body 
passed  an  act  assuming  to  itself  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  territory  granted  to 
William  Penn,  thereby  placing  the  power 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  contending 
party  with  Connecticut  and  its  claimants. 
Connecticut  continued,  however,  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  on  the  Upper  Susque- 
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hanna  until  1782,  when  by  a commission, 
appointed  by  Congress,  the  right  of  juris- 
diction was  confirmed,  but  left  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  of  soil  open,  which  be- 
came a source  of  continuous  legislation 
for  twenty  years  following.  The  thrilling 
events  occurring  in  the  border  counties 
during  this  period  are  full  of  interest,  but 
are  not  to  any  great  extent  relevent  to  the 
history  of  Sullivan  county. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Blograplitcal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CXXII. 


Boost  Spring  Cgueoh. — A gentleman 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  wiites  in  regard  to  the 
record  of  our  visit  to  this  land-mark  of 
Scotch  Irish  settlement: 

“In  looking  the  paper  over,  and  reading 
it  carefully  over  and  over  again  as  I have, 
I see  that  there  are  many  names  in  the 
list  of  the  pew-holders,  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  and  the  dead  who  lie 
buried  there  that  I have  heard  my  mother 
talk  about  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  it  makes  them  seem  almost  as 
though  I knew  them  personally.  I can 
pick  out  pew  No.  21  where  my  mother  sat 
in  church  wnen  she  was  a giil.  She  be- 
came a member  of  this  same  church  in 
1810,  when  she  was  thirteen  (13)  years  old, 
under  Dr.  Francis  Herron,  when  he  was 
its  pastor.  Both  of  my  grandfathers  are 
in  the  list  of  the  dead,  although  the  name 
IS  spelled  Robertson,  as  it  properly  should 
be  now.  Captain  John  McConnell  was 
my  maternal  grandfather.  I do  not  know 
how  to  thank  you  enough  for  it.” 


Henet  von  Phul,  the  son  of  William 
von  Phul.  was  a native  of  Weslhofen,  in 
Central  Pfalz,  Germany,  who  came  tu 
America  in  1765,  being  then  25  years  of 
age.  He  (the  father)  was  married  in  1775 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  had  settled, 
to  Catharine  Graff,  from  which  marriage 
eight  children  were  born,  five  of  whom 
were  sons,  Henry  being  the  third.  He 
was  born  August  14,  1784,  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  in  1792  his  parents  and  all  his 
brothers  died  from  yellow  fever  that  was 
was  so  fatally  epidemic  there  during  that 
year.  In  1800,  at  which  time  he  was  the 
only  support  of  his  two  sisters,  Henry  re- 


moved to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
sided ten  years  in  the  employ  of  Thomas 
Hart,  jr. , brother-in-law  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  after  whose  father,  the  late  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  was  named.  Information  is 
desired  as  to  the  services  of  William  von 
Phul  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

B.  T.  Phul. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


To  tUe  History  of  Siiillvan  County. 


IX 


TUe  Connecticut  Claims  (Continued). 

Two  of  the  leading  men  whose  writings 
are  largely  drawn  upon  as  giving  reliable 
accounts  of  the  respective  claims  and  very 
active  participants  in  much  that  pertained 
to  this  extended  litigation  and  in  snaping 
the  destinies  of  this  county  were  Colonel 
.lohn  Franklin  and  Elder  Th  >mas  Smiley. 

Colonel  Franklin  was  born  in  Canaan, 
Connecticut,  September  26,  1749,  and  died 
in  Athens,  Bradford  county,  .Vlarch  1, 
1831.  His  father  had  become  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Susquehanna  pur- 
chase, and  located  his  claim 
in  the  township  of  Huntington.  Col. 
Franklin  having  married,  Feb.  2,  1774, 
Lydia  Dolittle,  the  following  spring  left 
his  New  England  home  to  take  possession 
of  his  father’s  lands  in  Westmoreland. 
Arriving  at  Plymouth,  he  left  his  family 
and  made  his  way  to  the  wilderness  along 
Huntington  Creek  and  located  his  patch.” 
“Having  circumscribed  the  limits  of  his 
claim  by  notching  and  blazing  the  bark  of 
the  trees,  he  overturned  some  of  the  turf 
with  the  pole  of  his  axe.”  No  white  man 
had  preceded  him  in  that  vicinity.  Here, 
within  about  two  miles  of  the  crossing  of 
Huntington  creek  by  the  Susquehanna  and 
Tioga  turnpike,  in  the  charter  of  which 
his  name  is  found,  and  within  the  town- 
ship, upon  the  opening  of  the  road  went 
out  two  colonies,  who  made  the  first  set- 
tlements on  the  head  waters  of  Muncy 
Creek  and  Little  Loyalsock. 

Col.  Franklin  developed  those  traits  of 
character  which  in  after  years  were 
brought  so  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
all  classes  of  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. First,  in  his  attendance  at  town 
meetings,  where  he  was  quick  to  debate 
and  ready  to  defend  his  opinions,  and  thus 
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looked  apou  as  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Wyoming  Valley.  When  the  24th  Regi- 
ment of  Connecticut  Volunteers  was 
formed,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Salem 
and  H mington  company.  After  the 
battle  of  Forty  Fort,  in  1778,  he  removed 
his  famdy.  consisting  of  wife  and  three 
small  children,  the  youngest  but  three 
months  old,  to  Berks  county.  There 
they  were  attacked  with  the  small- 
pox and  Mrs.  Franklin  died 
of  the  disease  in  November  following. 

As  soon  as  the  other  members  of  the 
family  had  recovered.  Captain  Franklin 
decided  to  place  his  children  among  his 
friends  in  Connecticut.  Hitching  a yoke 
of  cattle  to  a small  cart  he  put  into  it  his 
three  little  children,  tied  a cow  behind  to 
follow  and  drove  on,  having  a cup  into 
which,  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  re- 
quired, he  milked  and  fed  the  babe.  Thus 
he  traveled,  much  of  the  way  being 
through  a wilacrness,  a distance  of  260 
miles,  arriving  at  his  destination  in  safety. 
Leaving  here  his  helpless  family,  he  re- 
turned to  Wyoming  and  there  joined  the 
suffering  inhabitants  who  bad  returned  to 
the  valley.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to 
take  command  of  a military  company, 
formed  for  self-protection,  and  also  com- 
missioned as  a justice  of  tLe  peace  by  the 
Assembly  of  Connecticut.  The  duties  of 
both  offices  were  responsible.  Constant 
activity  was  required  in  defending  the 
settlers  from  the  attacks  of  savages.  In 
the  Sullivan  campaign  he  joined  the  ex- 
pedition, was  severely  wounded  at  Che- 
mung,disabling  him  from  further  military 
service  at  that  time.  Returning  to  Wy- 
oming. his  services  were  put  into  requisi- 
tion as  a civil  officer,  and  in  1781  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Connecticut  As- 
sembly. 

In  the  various  positions  of  trust  that 
Col.  Franklin  was  called  upon  to  act,  he 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
settlers  on  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  and 
the  home  proprietors  looked  to  him  as 
the  leading  man  to  defend  the  interests 
of  tne  company  against  all  opposition. 
After  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania 
over  the  Wyoming  lands  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Congress,  it  was  expected  that 
the  right  of  soil  would  still  be  held  by 
the  Susquehanna  company  and  those 
deriving  title  therefrom,  but  in  this  there 
resulted  the  greatest  disappointment. 


Franklin,  holding  at  the  time  almost  un- 
limited control  over  the  Westmoreland 
settlements,  arrayed  ;him8elf  in  the 
fiercest  opposition  to  the  efforts  made  for 
inducing  settlers  to  procure  Pennsylvania 
titles  to  the  lands.  Concessions  were 
finally  made  to  the  townships  already 
settled,  but  Franklin  still  insisted  upon 
the  rights  of  the  company  to  all  the  soil 
included  within  their  charter,  thereby 
taking  in  the  entire  territory  of  Sullivan 
county. 

This  territory,  as  shown  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna purchase,  had  been  run  off  in 
township  divisions  and  named  as  follows: 
Axham,  Hancock  and  New  Haven  on  the 
dividing  line  between  Bradford  and 
Sullivan;  Concord,  Eden,  Adams, 
Guilford,  Naples  and  Washington 
entirely  within  this  county.  This  tier  of 
townships  started  at  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Huntington,  Luzerne  county, 
following  in  a northwesterly  direction 
through  a corner  of  Benton,  Sugar  Loaf 
and  Jackson  townships,  Columbia  county, 
there  intersecting  the  southeastern  line  of 
Sullivan  at  a distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  Huntington.  The  towns  of  Salem 
and  Huntington,  in  Luzerne,  and  that  of 
Albany,  in  Bradford,  retaining  the  Con- 
necticut names,  but  none  of  those  located 
in  this  county. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Pennsylvania  re- 
fused to  make  any  concessions  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna company,  there  was  practically 
a unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers  on  what  was  known  as  Connecti- 
cut lands,  but  alter  concessions  were 
made  to  resident  settlers  by  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  the  best  men  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  were  led  to  drop  all  contention  and 
accept  the  situation  without  engaging 
with  Franklin  in  sustaining  the  rights  of 
unoccupied  owners.  Franklin  was 
violently  opposed  by  a strong  home  party, 
but  his  friends  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
possessions  if  necessary  in  maintaining 
what  they  believed  to  be  a just  and  lawful 
right  of  all  owners  of  Connecticut  lands. 

In  1786  the  efforts  of  the  New 
England  claimants  were  fully  aroused 
and  a plan  inaugurated  for  the 
erection  of  a new  State,  to  include 
the  lands  of  the  Susquehanna  purchase. 
Franklin  had  been  very  active  in  visiting 
every  settlement,  and  gave  assurances  that 
in  this  movement  the  settlers  along  the 
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West  Branch  were  with  them.  Liberal 
offers  of  lands  were  made  to  General 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  to  remove  upon 
the  Susquehanna  lands  and  lead  in  this 
movement.  General  Allen  accordingly 
visited  Wyoming  and  gave  encouragement 
to  Franklin’s  followers, proposing  to  bring 
on  the  Green  Mountain  boys  to  assist,  and 
the  evidences  furnished  by  Miner  in  his 
history  of  Wyoming  plainly  show  that  the 
erection  of  a new  Slate  formed  out  of 
Pennsylvania  was  fairly  under  way. 

Then  came  the  dark  days  in  the  life  of 
Franklin,  his  being  tried  for  treason,  his 
long  imprisonment  in  Philadelphia.  On 
his  release  he  was  again  called  to  places 
of  high  trust  at  Wyoming,  and  elected 
sheriff  of  Luzerne  county.  His  home, 
which  was  on  the  southwestern  border  of 
Luzerne,  was  removed  to  the  northern 
border  of  that  county,  now  included  in 
Bradford,  at  Athens.  He  was  regularly 
installed  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  sale  and  locating  rights  on  the  exten- 
sive territory  of  the  Connecticut  land  com- 
pany, the  business  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  lands  having  been  removed 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  Tioga 
Point.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  completing  surveys,  sett  ing  ques- 
tions of  title  and  in  taking  measures  for 
the  protection  of  settlers. 

In  the  history  of  Bradford  county  we 
find  the  record  of  the  sale  by  the  company 
of  thirty-four  of  about  fifty  township  al- 
lotments between  the  years  1793  and  1799. 
During  these  years  it  is  presumed  the 
transfer  if  not  the  surveys  of  the  lands  in 
this  county  was  made  The  writer,  in  ex- 
amining papers  in  the  possession  of  Samuel 
Wallis,  of  Muncy,  found  a copy  of  a letter 
written  by  a person  interested  in  the  Con- 
necticut title  claims  in  1795,  describing 
lands  about  Hunter’s  lake,  giving  its  loca- 
tion and  showing  a considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  Daring  that  year  a 
transfer  was  made  to  Sebastian  Fisher,  of 
the  township  of  Albany  as  originally  laid 
out,  and  Lefferlstown  to  Leffert  Lefferts, 
on  which  was  located  the  Asylum  com- 
pany’s village  for  settlers  on  the  Loyal- 
sock  purchase.  The  township  of  New 
Haven  was  granted  to  Peter  Hogeboom. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  deed  for 
these  township  grants: 

“Whereas,  'The  Connecticut  Susque- 
hanna Company  voted  and  entered  on 


their  records  that  the  subscribers  (three 
of  whom  were  to  be  a quorum)  should  be 
commissioners  under  the  said  company, 
duly  authorized  to  make  out  and  sign 
grants  for  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
purchase  of  said  company  to  such  proprie- 
tors in  said  purchase;  And,  Whereas 

has  on  the  date  hereof  exhibited 

in  our  office  to  us,  the  subscribers 

sufficient  vouchers  and  have 

in  other  respects  complied  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  a grant  of  a town- 
ship of  land,  which  said  township  is 

bounded  and  described  as  follows:  

— - containing  acres  of  land, 

and  known  by  the  name  of  . ’’ 

This,  with  the  usual  form  of  convey- 
ance, signed  by 

John  Franklin, 

Simon  Spalding, 

Elisha  Satterlee, 
Commissioners. 

“The  survey  of  the  above  town  is  ap- 
proved by  me,  Jos.  Biles,  for  Jno.  Jen- 
kins, Superintendent  of  Surveys.  Re- 
corded in  Liber,  page  — of  the  Records  of 
the  Susquehanna  Company.  Billa  Frank- 
lin, Assistant  Clerk.’’ 

In  addition  to  Col.  Franklin’s  duties  as 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  he  was  elected 
nearly  every  year  as  a member  of  the 
Slate  Legislature  from  the  county  of 
Luzerne.  In  this  capacity  he  became 
I noted  for  his  ability  in  awakening  a 
national  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the 
Connecticut  claimants  for  their  Pennsyl- 
vania lands.  The  shareholders  of  the 
Susquehanna  purchase  were  largely  repre- 
i seated  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
New  England’s  publications  were  un- 
sparing in  enumerating  the  wrongs  of 
Pennsylvania  legislation. 

During  the  session  of  1802-3,  an  effort 
was  made  to  exclude  Franklin  from  the 
Assembly,  but  those  moving  in  the  matter 
finding  it  a dangerous  undertaking  adopted 
another  plan  to  prevent  his  reappearance. 

, The  lines  between  Luzerne  and  Lycoming 
I counties  were  changed  so  as  to  include 
I Franklin’s  residence  in  Lycoming  county 
j — the  change  being  made  April  3d,  1804. 
The  territory  thus  severed  from  Luzerne 
is  now  embraced  within  the  ten  north- 
western townships  of  Bradford  county, 
and  includes  parts  of  others;  the  line  be- 
1 ginning  at  a point  on  the  western  line  of 
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Armenia  township,  thence  east  crossing 
the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad  near 
Granville  Summit,  thence  to  a point  near 
Monroeton,  thence  in  a northwesterly  di- 
rection to  a point  near  the  village  of 
Ulster,  thence  northeast  crossing  the 
North  Branch  near  the  village  of  Sheshe- 
quin,  and  from  that  point  north  to  the 
State  line.  The  village  of  Athens  being 
the  residence  of  Franklin,  known  as  Tioga 
Point, was  at  the  time  a place  of  consider- 
able importance, having  an  extensive  trade 
and  for  many  years  had  been  a place  for 
public  gatherings.  The  territory  embraced 
was  already  in  a fair  way  for  settlement, 
the  settlers,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
holding  their  lands  under  the  Connecticut 
title.  At  the  time  the  State  Legislature 
added  this  territory  to  Lycoming,  nearly 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  Franklin’s 
settlement  in  the  township  of  Huntington 
near  the  eastern  border  of  that  county. 
His  very  extensive  acquaintance  at  an 
early  day  with  the  jjeople  of  the  West 
Branch  had  warranted  him  in  giving  the 
assurance  that  they  would  join  with  Wy- 
oming in  the  new  State  movement,  and 
he  felt  that  ha  could  then  confide  in  them 
to  elect  him  to  the  Legislature,  but  it  was 
taking  up  a new  field  to  canvass  and  the 
work  was  unlike  that  in  Luzerne,  where 
it  was  well  known  that  he  could  carry 
many  election  districts  with  hardly  a dis- 
senting vote.  The  importance  of  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  felt  to  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  exertion.  Not  only  were  his 
own  interests  at  stake,  but  much  more 
those  of  the  Connecticut  Susquehanna 
company,  the  justness  and  valiaity  of  its 
claims  to  over  a million  acres  of  Lad  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend. 

We  are  not  favored  as  in  other  periods 
of  his  history  with  minute  statements  of 
events,  but  can  well  imagine  the  very  great 
anxiety  he  must  have  felt  during  this  can- 
vass. Our  thoughts  are  naturally  turned 
to  the  settlers  within  the  bounds  of  Sulli 
van  county  at  that  time.  Many  who  had 
only  a short  time  before  came  from  Eng- 
land had  not  fully  become  American  citi- 
zens and  tbe  distance  was  many  miles  to  a 
voting  place.  Two  men  at  least  must  have 
been  intelligent  observers.  We  refer  to 
Edward  J.  Eldred  and  John  Hill.  Both 
were  gentlemen  of  more  than  usual  men- 
tal ability,  and  especially  Mr.  Eldred,  who 
had  resided  in  Wyoming.  They  could  not 


but  be  well  posted  upon  the  questions  at 
issue.  Their  homes  were  at  the  time  im- 
portant stopping  plaees  for  travelers  on 
the  principal  thoroughfare  between  Athens 
and  Williamsport,  so  that  nothing  of  a 
public  nature  could  transpire  without 
their  notice.  Their  pecuniary  interests  as 
well  as  that  of  many  who  supported 
Franklin  were  with  the  Pennsylvania 
claimants.  But  the  issue  was  made  upon 
mueh  broader  ground.  The  feeling  had 
become  very  general  that  the  “intrusion” 
law  with  its  obnoxious  supplements  was 
a standing  disgrace  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  its  results  had  driven  many  of  its 
best  men  to  the  bordering  counties  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  that  the  election 
of  Col.  Franklin  would  be  but  a well- 
merited  rebuke  to  the  speculating  land 
holders  who  had  in  their  greed  for  gain 
trampled  upon  the  honest  rights  of  set- 
tlers. As  a result,  Franklin  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  Lycoming 
county  doubtless  found  in  him  a faithful 
and  efficient  member,  but  this  ended  his 
desire  to  continue  the  struggle.  During 
that  year  the  last  surveys  were  made  by 
the  Connecticut  claimants,  and  Franklin 
had  given  up  all  further  opposition. 

His  biographer  says:  “As  his  elec- 
tion (from  Lycoming)  was  his  crowning 
BO  it  was  his  closing  victory.  From  this 
time  until  his  death  in  1834  he  enjoyed 
the  honor  and  respect  alike  of  his  friends 
and  opponents.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  in  regard  to  the  great  principles  on 
which  real  estate  is  held  in  this  country 
his  knowledge  has  never  been  surpassed.” 

Elder  Thomas  8miley  was  born  in 
Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  in  1759.  At  an 
early  day  his  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  took 
up  lands  and  made  improvements  about 
six  miles  remote  from  the  main  settle- 
ments. When  it  became  known  in  the 
early  summer  of  1778  that  there  was  great 
danger  of  an  attack  by  Indians,  headed 
by  Tories  under  the  command  of  British 
officers,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Susque- 
hanna settlements,  Mr.  Smiley  removed 
his  family  from  his  farm  to  the  principal 
settlement;  but  in  going  to  gather  his 
grain  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  of  the 
approach  of  the  Indians.  His  family 
appears  to  have  escaped,  as  they  were  not 
among  those  capitulating  with  Major 
Butler.  The  following  from  a letter  of 
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Elder  Smiley,  written  to  Col.  Horn  in 
1801,  is  of  interest : 

“I  am  a born  citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  early  in  my  life  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  State,  which  with  a good 
conscience  I can  say  I have  never  violated 
and  have  appeared  repeatedly  in  her  de- 
fense, and  am  now  a steadfast  friend  to 
it.” 

It  is  said  of  him  that  his  opportunities 
for  obtaining  an  education  were  few,  but 
were  welt  improved.  Having  united 
with  the  Baptist  church  at  Pittston  when 
33  years  olil,  he  very  soon  after  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  licensed 
to  preach  four  years  after  at  Braintrim. 
Shortly  after  he  became  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  township  of  Franklin  on 
the  Towanda  creek,  that  townshio  taking 
its  name  from  Col.  Franklin.  Here  he 
became  successful  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  his  labors  at  an  early  day  ex- 
tending into  the  first  settlement  of  Sulli- 
van county.  A-t  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment in  Franklin,  and  for  several 
years  later,  the  dispute  between 
the  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
land  claimants  was  at  its  heighth. 
The  Pennsylvania  land  holders  controlled 
the  Legislature,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  settlers  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
sided  with  the  Connecticut  land  claimants, 
and  the  warmth  of  feeling  was  so  high 
that  Pennsylvania  land  holders  were 
forced  to  withdraw  their  surveyors,  thus 
deprived  of  all  means  to  communicate 
personally  with  the  settlers.  Elder  Smiley 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Pennsylvania  claimants. 
Believing  that  whatever  merits  there 
was  to  the  Connecticut  title,  in  the  end 
the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  would 
be  used  to  protect  the  holders  of  her  title 
and  whatever  was  paid  to  secure  the  ad- 
verse title  would  prove  an  entire  loss  to 
the  settlers,  which  they  could  ill  afford  to 
make.  His  movements  exhibited  both 
pru  Jence  and  fearlessness.  Making  known 
his  views  to  the  settlers  along  the  To- 
wanda creek  for  a distance  of  twenty 
miles  he  found  that  at  least  forty  of  them 
were  in  full  accord  with  him,  and  accord- 
ingly measures  were  taken  to  protect 
themselves  from  any  violent  action  of  the 
Commonwealth  under  what  was  known  as 
the  “intrusion”  law.  This  coming  to 


the  knowledge  of  the  settlements  north 
and  east  of  Franklin  township,  a meeting 
was  called  by  an  association  known  as 
the  “Wild  Yankees”  and  “they  deter- 
mined that  this  business  must  be  stopped.  ’ ’ 
Finding  that  Elder  Smiley  was  about  to 
have  an  interview  with  Col.  Horn,  the 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  claim- 
ants, they  watched  his  movemenls,  and 
the  first  night  after  his  departure  from 
home  about  twenty  men  with  their  faces 
blackened,  with  arms,  followed  him  to  his 
lodging  place,  and  in  the  night  obtained 
an  entrance  to  his  Mom,  compe  led  him 
to  burn  his  papers,  took  him  near  the 
creek,  poured  a bottle  of  tar  over  his  head 
covering  it  with  feathers,  when,  after  giv- 
ing him  sundry  kicks,  they  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  country.  This  occurred  on  the 
8th  day  of  July,  1801.  On  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  we  find  that  Elder  Smiley 
had  gone  to  Williamsport  (his  letteis 
Leaded  Newberry),  there  he  makes  depo- 
sition before  J ndge  Hepburn  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  rascally  treatment  he  had 
undergone,  and  states  that  his  object  in 
going  to  Lycoming  county  was  to  seek 
protection.  He  must  have  returned,  how- 
ever, to  Lis  home  within  a short  time,  as 
we  find  in  following  up  his  religious  his- 
tory that  he  was  ordained  by  a council  of 
ministers  meeting  with  his  church  in  1802. 
The  active  measures  of  Elder  Smiley  in 
advocating  the  Pennsylvania  claims  is  be- 
lieved to  have  prevented  any  sales  being 
made  in  Sullivan  county  of  the  Connecti- 
cut title  after  his  coming  among  the  set- 
tlers. His  future  life  will  be  given  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Baptist 
churches  in  the  county.  In  1819  the  State 
Legislature  granted  him  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  compensation  for  his  suf- 
ferings. Valuable  records  were  made  by 
him  relating  to  the  Wyoming  massacres 
in  1778,  and  of  Sullivan’s  expedition  in 
1779,  and  known  as  “The  Smiley  Papers.  ” 
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Known,  Compiled  by  Redmond  Con- 


Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  Lan- 
caster County. 

Appointed  by  the  Board  at  the  War 
Office,  Philadelphia,  May  2,  1777,  Thomas 
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Wharton,  jr.,  President:  Bertram  Gal- 
braith, James  Crawford,  Adam  Orth, 
Robert  T bompson,  Joshua  Elder,  Christo- 
pher Crawford,  William  Atlee,  John  Hub- 
ley,  Alexander  Lowrey,  Curtis  Grubb, 
Philip  Marstelhr,  Mathias  Slough  and 
Adam  Reigart,  Esquires,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  and  they  are  hereby 
notified  of  their  appointment.  The  above 
may  prove  an  interesting  accompaniment 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Military  Conven- 
tion. 


Indian  Annals. 

June  10,1718. — Shekokonikan,a  Brandy- 
wine chief,  DOW  an  inhabitant  of  Peix- 
tang,  complained  to  the  Governor  that 
the  young  Indians  were  ruined  by  the  rum 
which  traders  gave  them  for  peltry,  and 
they  were  rendered  unfit  to  war  or  hunt. 

July  12,  1720 — James  Logan  visited 
Conestoga  Civility,  the  Indian  chief, 
showed  L igan  a copy  of  an  Indian  deed 
and  of  the  Indian  treaty  of  1701.  The 
date  of  the  deed  was  1700. 

July  20,  1720  — Captain  Smith,  a Vir- 
ginia Sachem,  attended  with  the  Cones- 
toga Indians  in  council.  Governor  Keith 
told  them  that  Captain  Smith  had  accom- 
panied Wm.  Penn  at  his  first  coming  to 
Conestoga  and  was  a witness  to  the  origi- 
nal compact. 

July  20,  1721. — James  Logan  reports  to 
the  Provincial  Council  the  particulars  of 
a conference  held  at  Conestoga  with  the 
Sachem  Ghesaont.  'T  told  Ghesaoni  that 
it  only  wanted  one  moon  of  thirty-seven 
years,  as  in  the  year  1684,  when  the  great 
treaty  was  made  at  Albany,  the  writing 
of  which  we  have  at  this  day.” 

Civility,  chief  of  the  first  settlers  on  the 
Susquehanna,  but  now  called  of  the  Iro- 
quois, said:  "It  is  true.  ” Civility  also  in- 
formed me  that  the  French  were  prepar- 
ing to  erect  a fort  at  Niagara  Palls. 

June  15,  1722  — At  Conestoga  council. 
Sir  William  Keith:  “The  last  time  1 was 
here  you  showed  me  the  parchment  deed 
of  the  Susquehanna  lands,  to  William 
Pern,  and  also  the  copy  of  the  treaty  of 
1701,  which  I am  glad  to  see  you  take 
care  to  preserve.  William  Penn  lives  in 
his  children,  to  love  ’he  Indians.” 

May  20,  1723. — Whowiniac,  a sachem 
of  the  Gangawese  said:  “That  he 
intended  to  go  to  Annapolis  to  renew 
the  chain  of  friendship,  as  the  Potomac 


lands  were  their  best  hunting  grounds. 
That  the  English  settlers  were  coming  too 
near  their  towns,”  Gov.  Keith  replied,  “I 
shall  take  care  that  you  are  not  disturbed 
in  your  towns,  but  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
live  with  the  English  as  one  people. 

July  4,  5,  1727. — In  council,  to  the  In- 
dian chiefs  Gov.  Gordon  said:  “The  first 
covenant  chain  was  made  by  the  first 
Governor,  William  Penn;  it  has  been  kept 
bright  by  his  successors.  You  ye  chiefs  of 
the  Cayugas  ask  me  to  Keep  our  young  men 
from  settling  above  Peixtang,  but  as  we 
increase  so  will  our  branches  spread,  but 
by  degrees.  You  complain  that  our 
traders  make  you  drunk  and  then  rob  you 
of  your  skins.  Take  my  advice,  drink 
not,  get  not  drunk  yourselves,  and  stave 
all  casks  that  fall  in  your  path. 

October  10,  1728.  Governor  in  council; 
present,  Sassonnan,  Opekasset,  Delawares, 
Shikallimy,  Five  Nations,  (Jarandowana, 
Ohoolykon,  Brandywine  Chief.  Governor: 
“I  am  glad  to  see  you;  I am  glad  that  you 
have  come  to  brighten  the  chain;  make  it 
known  that  all  differences  are  settled, 
Mingoes,  Mohickons,  Shawnese,  »fec,,  &c.” 

October  11,  1728.  In  council.  Governor 
Gordon:  “I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  ‘Al- 
lummapees,’  ‘Sassoonan,’  is  sick.  I will 
repeat  to  you  the  nine  links  of  the  Cones- 
togue  treaty,  and  will  then  make  you  val- 
uable presents.  ” Sassoonan.  “My  heart 
dances  in  thanks.”  Then  all  the  Indians 
expressed  their  pleasure  by  one  peculiar 
sound  of  harmony. 

May  26,  1729  — Governor  Gordon  and 
Indian  chief  in  council.  Civility  told  the 
Governor  “that  the  Shawanese  were  con- 
quered by  rum  and  that  their  chiefs  could 
not  attend.  ” 

Taweua,  the  Mingoe  Sachem,  said:  “I 
never  spoke  since  William  Penn  told  us 
the  English  and  the  Indians  were  to  have 
but  one  body  and  one  head.  William 
Penn  told  us  no  rum  should  be  brought  to 
Conestoga;  now  we  find  casks  in  our  paths 
— in  our  wigwams;  Father,  this  must  not 
be.” 

August  12,  1731. — Governor  Gordon  in 
Council.  The  Governor  informed  the 
Council  that  an  unhappy  event  had  oc- 
curred at  Peixtang  by  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  rum;  that  Sassoonan  had  in  mo- 
mentary excitement  killed  his  bosom 
friend  ‘Shakotowallin;  that  his  grief  was 
so  excessive  that  he  requested  the  tribe  to 
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put  him  to  death.  I therefore,  sent  for 
bassoonan  to  condole  with  him  in  his 
misfortune. 

Sassoonan  or  Allummapees  was  king  of 
the  Delawares.  Shikallamy,  king  of  the 
Shawanese,  elected  by  the  Five  Nations. 

Pessquitonem,  a friend  of  Sassoonan, 
said  to  him,  speaking  to  the  Governor: 
“Governor,  we  have  lost  a valued  friend 
in  Shakotowallen — we  mourn  for  him 
your  life  we  prize — you  must  not  die — 
rum  killed  your  friend — avoid  it  in 
future.” 

Sassoonan  replied:  “The  rum  all  comes 
from  Philadelphia;  if  white  people  do 
not  bring  it,  Indians  will  not  go  for  it. 
Keep  rum  from  us,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  murders.  ’ ’ 

The  Indians  west  of  the  division  line 
of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties  were 
generally  known  as  “the  Susquehanna  In- 
dians.” Those  on  the  east  were  distin- 
guished by  “the  Delaware  Indians,”  yet 
they  were  of  the  same  nation.  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas, 
Tuscaroras,  Nanticokes,  Conoys,  Tute- 
toes,  Chugants,  Wappingers,  Slohicans, 
Unanimes,  Delaware  or  Algonquins  and 
Munseys  are  the  names  of  the  Indian 
tribes  who  were  present  at  the  conference 
at  Easton  in  1759. 


OBITUARY. 

Jolin  C.  Forney. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  5th,  1891, 
John  C.  Forney  sank  to  rest  at  his  home, 
1334  Derry  street.  Two  or  three  times 
during  the  past  year  he  had  been  stricken 
with  paralysis,  but  recovered  from  the  at- 
tacks. Saturday,  July  28th,  hjwever,  he 
had  a more  severe  attack,  the  lower  limbs 
being  paralyzed.  Last  Tuesday  night,  at 
9:30,  another  stroke  paralyzed  his  right 
side  and  rendered  him  unconscious.  About 
midnight  he  partially  recovered  conscious- 
ness, but  about  3 o’clock  Wednesday 
morning  he  was  again  attacked  and  was 
unconscious,  with  brief  periods  of  semi- 
consciousness,  until  his  death. 

John  C Forney  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  Forney  and  his  wife  Sarah  (nee 
Cassel).  He  was  born  in  West  Hanover 
township.  Dauphin  county.  Pa.,  near  the 
East  Hanover  township  line,  July  29, 
1839.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent  where 
he  was  born,  and  he  received  the  first  rudi- 


ments of  his  education  in  what  has  for 
over  fifty  years  been  known  as  Forney’s 
school  house,  named  after  his  uncle, 
Christian  Forney.  At  the  age  of  about 
twelve  years  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Lower  Paxton  township,  on  the  Beaver 
Creek,  near  the  Jonestown  road.  Here  he 
attended  the  public  schools  and  labored 
on  the  farm,  developing  a healthy  body,  a 
strong  physical  constitution  and  a sym- 
metrically matured  intellect.  Later  he  at- 
tended several  sessions  at  St.  Thomas’  In- 
stitute, at  Linglestown,  under  Prof.  John 
Focht,  deceased,  and  prepared  himself  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  taught  his  first  school  in  Lebanon 
county.  In  the  fall  of  1856,  under  S.  D. 
Ingram,  superintendent,  he  became  teacher 
at  what  was  then  known  as  Heilman’s 
school  house,  adjoining  the  site  on  which 
has  since  been  erected  the  sexton’s  house 
of  the  Prospect  Hill  cemetery.  Later  he 
taught  several  terms  at  Brown’s  school 
house.  Lower  Paxton  township.  What 
appeared  at  'he  lime  as  an  unfortunate  in- 
cident served  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
profession  of  teaching  toward  a business 
career,  and  thus  turned  his  feet  into  a path 
which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a large 
competency.  His  older  brother  in  the  firm 
of  Forney  Bros.  <&  Co  , began  in  the  win- 
ter of  1856  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  on  a 
limited  scale,  in  Linglestown,  in  connec- 
tion with  a small  store.  This  opened  the 
way  for  John  C.  to  learn  the  trade  and 
start  in  the  shoe  business.  In  1861  the 
Forney  Brothers  (Michael  and  Henry  J.) 
bought  out  Mr.  Leedy’s  store,  on  Market 
near  Fifth,  opposite  the  present  wholesale 
store  of  Forney  Bros.  «Ss  Co.  A year  later 
John  C.  started  a small  store  on  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Walnut  streets.  In  proba- 
bly 1864  the  three  brothers  went  into  part- 
nership and  started  a branch  store  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  in  connection  with  their 
business  here.  This  store  was  in  charge 
of  John  C.  A few  years  later  the  business 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  closed  out,  and 
John  C.  returned  to  Harrisburg  and  began 
what  has  since  grown  into  the  largest  shoe 
manufacturing  house  in  the  State.  It  was 
started  on  Market  street,  between  Front 
and  Second.  The  three  brothers' in  part- 
nership steadily  enlarged  their  business, 
retailing,  manufacturing  and  wholesaling. 
The  factory  was  removed  to  Canal  street, 
opposite  the  P.  R.  R.  depot,  and  its  ca- 
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pacity  largely  increased.  Thence  the 
factory  was  removed  to  Vernon  street, 
where  it  has  immensely  outgrown  its 
humble  beginnings.  John  C.  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  partners  in  the  concern 
until  the  new  wholesale  house  on  Market 
street  was  opened,  which  a few  years  ago 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  firm. 
For  a period  of  about  thirty-three  years 
he  has  steadily  pursued  the  business 
of  a manufacturer  and  dealer  in  shoes, 
and  has  maintained  a character  above  re- 
proach for  integrity,  uprightness  and  fair 
dealing.  He  has  in  this  indirect  way  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city,  besides  being  directly  interested  in 
some  of  the  enterprises  which  have  made 
Harrisburg  famous  throughout  the  State. 

With  his  brother,  H.  J.  Forney,  he  pur- 
chased one  of  the  Rutherford  farms  about 
two  years  ago  and  laid  out  Paxtang,  the 
pretty  suburban  residence  section. 

For  several  years  he  was  an  efficient 
member  of  city  Councils,  and  helped  to 
frame  and  pass  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant ordinances  concerning  public  improve- 
ments. 

A thorough  Republican  from  the  Bu- 
chanan Presidential  campaign  of  1856,  he 
was  liberal  in  local  affairs,  not  hesitating 
at  times  to  use  a freeman’s  privilege  of 
making  his  own  ticket.  He  had  no  love 
for  official  stations,  and  hence  was  disin- 
clined to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  He  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  war  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  and  gave  proof 
of  his  faith  by  his  works.  He  served  in  the 
ranus,  being  in  the  army  of  the  P>)tomac 
and  participating  in  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg and  other  engagements. 

Mr.  Forney  inherited  from  his  mother  a 
strongly  marked  religious  temperament. 
At  a camp  meeting  in  the  early  fifties  he 
made  a public  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ,  and  he  maintained  his  integrity  to 
the  close  of  his  honorable  life.  For  a 
long  series  of  years  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  official  board  of  the  Fourth  Street 
Church  of  God,  and  the  efficient  and  be- 
loved superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
school.  He  served  on  three  or  four  occa- 
sions as  lay  delegate  from  the  East  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  triennial  Eldership  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  one  of  the  church’s  delegates  to  the 
annual  Eldership.  He  served  three  years 


on  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eldership,  and  also  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Book  Room  and  Publish- 
ing house. 

In  all  his  religious  life  he  was  charac- 
terized as  a man  of  moral  courage,  un- 
wavering consistency,  Christ-like  forbear- 
ance, large-hearted  sympathy,  transparent 
purity  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
mission.  Exemplary  in  all  his  habits,  he 
fully  illustrated  the  character  of  the  godly 
man.  Though  naturally  conservative,  he 
was  never  an  obstructionist.  Neither 
position  nor  wealth  exalted  him.  His 
familiarity  with  the  associates  of  his 
earlier  years  indicated  that  profoundest 
humility  which  Milton  characterizes  as 
"majestic  lowliness,’’  the  truest  element 
in  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Forney  was  happily  married,  in  1859, 
to  Miss  Caroline  Crum,  whose  parents  then 
lived  on  the  farm  immediately  east  of 
Paxtonia  hotel,  on  the  Jonestown  road. 
To  them  were  born  six  children.  Filial 
and  paternal  affection  were  strongly  de- 
veloped in  Mr.  Forney’s  character.  There 
was  a purity  and  unselfishness  about  it 
which  held  his  children  in  enduring  and 
equal  nearness  to  his  heart.  Parental 
love,  like  no  other  affeetion  of  the 
soul,  rises  above  the  imputation  or  sus- 
picion of  selfishness,  and  remains  in  nob- 
lest natures  untouched  and  untainted 
amidst  the  changing  circumstances  which 
may  test  it.  His  home  had  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  cheerfulness,  and  everything 
progressed  orderly,  regularly  and  happily. 
He  was  successful  as  a ruler  of  his  own 
house,  and  in  the  characters  of  his  chil- 
dren he  has  built  the  most  enduring 
monument  to  his  own  virtues.  He  had 
little  taste  for  the  conventionalities  of 
social  life  outside  of  his  family;  but 
within  the  circle  of  his  home  and  friends 
he  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  general 
vivacity  and  cheerfulness. 

A friend  writes  of  him  in  these  lines: 
"Thus  ends  a life  which  was  adorned 
with  many  virtues.  His  closest  busi- 
ness associates  testify  to  his  integrity, 
prudence,  good  judgment,  veracity  and 
general  business  acumen.  His  fellow-cit- 
izens admire  his  lofty  patriotism,  enter- 
prising spirit,  probity,  teuaeity  of  purpose 
and  his  true  nobility  of  soul. 
In  the  religious  world  he  will 
be  spoken  of  as  a man  of  great 
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purity  of  character,  exemplariness,  toler- 
ance and  persistent  earnestness.  While 
in  the  darkened  home  and  the  social 
circle  the  virtues  of  geniality,  candor, 
guilelessness,  kindhearledness  and  mag- 
nanimity will  be  celebrated.  In  speaking 
thus  of  our  deceased  fellow-citizen  we 
would  keep  prominent  the  thought  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  would  have  his 
friends  mainly  see  Christ  in  his  picture  of 
“The  Last  Supper,’’  When  he  had  fin- 
ished it  he  privately  unveiled  it  to  a 
friend  and  invited  criticism.  ‘Exquisite,’ 
said  the  friend.  ‘Exquisite.  Why,  de 
Vinci,  that  wine  cup  yonder  stands  out 
from  the  table  like  solid  glittering  silver.  ’ 
Instantly  the  artist,  picking  up  a brush 
and  blotting  out  the  cup,  said:  ‘I  meant 
that  the  figure  of  Christ  should  first  and 
mainly  attract  the  observer’s  eye,  and 
whatever  draws  attention  from  him  must 
be  blotted  out.’  Behind  the  lovely  char- 
acter of  John  C.  Forney  we  would  have 
men  see  that  power  of  an  endless  hie 
which  fiows  from  Jesus  Christ.” 

A widow  and  four  children  survive. 
They  are  Clayton  C.  and  C.  Harvey,  both 
married,  and  Minnie  and  Laura,  who  are 
at  home. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  2 o’clock 
Wednesday  afternoon  from  the  family 
residence.  Interment  will  take  place  at 
the  East  Harrisburg  cemetery.  Elders 
George  Sigler  and  C.  Price  will  officiate. 
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The  Contngham  Papers  are  concluded 
in  this  number  jf  Notes  and  Queries.  They 
are  of  value  and  importance,  and  these 
reasons  induced  their  publication. 


Coming  Centennials.  —McKeesport,  Al- 
legheny county,  celebrates  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  on  September  13th  and 
14th;  Ducnstown,  Clinton  county,  Sep- 
tember 5th ; while  at  Forksville,  Sullivaa 
county,  the  first  settlement  of  the  county 
will  be  commemorated  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober. That  all  these  events  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  every  particular  is  the  fervent 
wish  of  the  Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries. 


CONT  RI B UTION  S 


To  tBe  History  of  Salllvan  County. 


X. 


The  largest  purchase  of  lands  in  thie 
county  was  that  of  Joseph  Priestley,  Jr., 
and  John  Vaughn,  the  title  to  them  being 
derived  from  Samuel  Wallis.  The  follow, 
ing  account  thereof  is  given  by  Mr. 
Priestley  in  the  reminiscences  of  his 
father.  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1806: 

“About  the  middle  of  July,  1794,  my 
father  left  Philadelphia  for  Northumber- 
land. a town  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  North  and  West  Branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, about  130  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. I and  some  other  English  gentle- 
men had  projected  a settlement  of  three 
I hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Northumberland. 
The  subscription  was  filled  chiefly  by  men 
in  England.  Northumberland  being  at 
that  time  the  nearest  town  to  the  proposed 
settlement,  my  father  wished  to  see  the 
place  and  ascertain  what  conveniences  it 
would  afford  should  he  incline  either  to 
locate  there  permanently  or  only  until  the 
settlement  should  be  sufficiently  advanced 
for  his  accommodation.  He  had  not,  as 
has  been  erroneously  stated,  the  least  con- 
cern in  the  projected  colony.  The  scheme 
of  settlement  was  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular class  or  character  of  men,  religious 
or  political.  It  was  set  on  foot  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a rallying  point  for 

the  English,  who  were  at  that 
time  emigrating  to  America  and 

in  great  numbers,  and  who  it  was  thought 
would  be  more  happy  in  a society  of  their 
own  kind  such  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  than  they  would  to  be  disposed 
as  thiy  now  are  through  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  further  thought 
that  by  the  union  of  industry  and  capital 
the  wilderness  would  soon  be  cultivated 
and  equal  to  any  other  part  of  the  country 
in  everything  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  To  promote  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  original  projectors  of  the  scheme 
reserved  only  a few  shares  for  themselves, 
for  which  they  paid  the  same  as  those  who 
had  no  trouble  or  expense  either  in  form- 
ing the  plan  or  carrying  it  into  execution. 
This  they  did  with  a view  to  take  away 
all  source  of  jealousy  and  to  increase  the 
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facility  of  colonization  by  increasing  the  | 
proportion  of  settlers  to  the  quantity  of  ! 
land  to  be  occupied.  Fortunately  for  the 
original  proposers  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. It  might  and  would  have  answered  [ 
in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  the  land 
now  sells  at  double  or  treble  the  price  then 
asked  for  it,  without  the  advantages 
which  the  settlement  would  have  given 
rise  to,  but  the  generality  of  Englishmen 
came  to  this  country  with  such  erroneous 
ideas,  and  unless  previously  accustomed 
to  a life  of  labor,  and  so  ill  qualified  to 
commence  cultivation  in  a wilderness.” 

The  next  body  of  lands  of  imporiance 
is  that  known  as  the  Asylum  Company 
lands,  deriving  its  name  from  a French 
colony  that  commenced  a settlement  in 
Bradford  county  in  1793  and  extended  its 
bounds  to  Sullivan  county  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  leading  men  connected  with 
this  purchase  was  Viscount  Louis  M.  De 
Noailles  and  Marquis  Antoine  Omer 
Talon.  These  gentlemen  became  greatly 
interested  for  the  well  being  of  thousands 
of  refugees  who  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  fied  either  to  the  United  ! 
States  or  St.  Domingo.  Those  in  the 
latter  place  being  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves,  they  ministered  to  their 
wants  in  Philadelphia  and  conceived  the  ; 
plan  of  securing  a large  amount  of  wild 
lands  to  be  cleared  and  brought  under 
cultivation  as  a future  home  for  their  un- 
fortunate countrymen.  For  this  purpose 
contracts  were  entered  into  with  Robert 
Morris  and  John  Nicholson,  two  of  the 
largest  Pennsylvania  land  owners,  and  a 
trustworthy  agent  was  sent  out  on  a tour 
of  observation  to  this  part  of  the  State, 

M.  Charles  Bui  Boulogne,  accompanied 
by  Adam  Hoopes. 

The  following  letter  of  credit  from  i 
Robert  Morris,  under  date  of  August  8th, 
1793,  directed  to  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Newtown 
(Elmira);  Mathias  Hollenback,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  James  Tower  & Co.,  of 
Northumberland : 

“Should  Mr.  Boulogne  find  it  necessary 
to  purchase  provisions  or  other  articles  in  , 
your  neighborhood  for  the  use  of  himself  | 
or  his  company  I beg  that  you  will  assist 
him  therein;  or  should  you  supply  him 
and  take  his  drafts  on  this  place  (Phila- 
delphia) you  may  rely  that  they  will  be 
paid,  and  I hold  myself  accountable.  i 


Any  service  you  may  be  able  to  render 
this  gentleman  or  his  companions  I shall 
be  thankful  for.” 

We  are  unable  to  state  to  what  extent 
Mr.  Boulogne  and  his  associates  visited 
the  lands  of  Morris  & Nicholson  in  this 
county  at  that  time,  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  followed  up  Muncy  creek 
to  its  source  and  crossed  over  to  the  head 
waters  of  Loyalsock.  The  fact  that  the 
Asylum  company  made  choice  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  known  as  the 
Loyalsock  purchase,  being  the  lands 
mostly  east  of  the  Priestley  and  Vaughn 
purchase,  it  is  presumed  that  examination 
to  some  extent  at  least  was  made  before 
the  Asylum  company  located  their  village 
on  the  North  Branch.  Mr.  Boulogne 
must  have  regarded  the  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania lands  favorably.  He  purchased 
for  himself  a farm  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  from  Asylum  in  October,  1793, 
and  engaged  in  building  houses 
and  making  improvements  for  the 
Asylum  company  during  the  following 
month  of  November.  About  this  time  he 
writes  Judge  Hollenback:  “I  received  by 
Mr.  Town  the  favors  of  yours.  When 
you  will  send  the  bill  for  the  ox  cart  and 
cows  and  bell  I will  credit  you.  The 
cows  are  exceeding  poor  and  hardly  give 
any  milk,  but  I hope  they  will  come  to.” 
Other  letters  indicate  that  during  the 
whole  autumn  he  was  busy  making  the 
needful  arrangements  for  the  colony.  A 
number  of  workmen  were  employed  by 
him  and  he  mentions  that  he  wants  a 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  them.  December 
23d  Mr. Boulogne  writes  that  “the  weather 
is  so  cold  that  the  masons  are  compelled 
to  leave  their  work.”  Here  closes  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Boulogne  in  the  history 
of  Asylum. 

The  writer  being  at  Wyalusing  about 
forty-five  years  ago,  remained  over  night 
with  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Taylor.  During  the  evening,  Mr.  Taylor 
being  an  acquaintance  of  my  father’s,  re- 
lated many  incidents  coming  under  his 
knowledge  relating  to  the  Asylum  com- 
pany, and  in  the  narration  mentioned  the 
very  great  losi  the  company  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Boulogne  by  drowning 
in  the  Loyalsock,  on  returning  from  atrip 
to  Williamsport.  The  location  of  the  oc- 
cunence,  as  given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  was  at 
Forksville.  From  that  time  fur  several 
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years  inquiry  was  made  among  the  oldest 
settlers  then  living  in  that  vicinity,  but 
failed  to  meet  any  one  who  could  give  in- 
formation. On  mentioning  the  subject  at 
Hillsgrove,  a few  years  later,  Mrs.  Kogers 
Slated  what  she  had  learned  of  her  father, 
Mr.  Hill,  relating  to  the  occurrence.  Dur- 
ing a high  flood,  her  father  noticed  Mr. 
Boulogne  attempting  to  cross,  on  horse 
back,  the  creek  at  a dangerous  point,  and 
tried  every  way  he  could  to  inform  him  of 
his  danger.  Failing  in  this,  he  put 
forth  every  exertion  in  his  power 
to  save  him,  but  the  floating  of  driftwood 
at  the  time  made  all  efforts  futile.  We 
have  obtained  the  following  memoranda, 
which  has  been  kept  by  the  Hill  family 
since  that  time: 

“An  inventory  of  cash  and  other  things 
found  on  Mr.  Boulogne  when  drowned  in 
the  Loyalsock,  .July  20lh.  1796. 

“Seven  Guineas,  one  of  which  appears 
to  be  bad,  one  half  Guinea,  one  Spanish 
gold  piece  (value  not  known,  supposed  to 
be  about  six  dollars),  one  silver  medal, 
nine  quarter  dollars,  one  do.,  2 1 16  do., 
one  ^ do.,  four  bank  notes,  $5  each,  one 
pair  tortoise  shell  silver  buttons  with  sil- 
ver chain  and  gold  watch,  two  Rnives, 
two  keys,  one  hallow  punch,  one  pair  of 
scissors,  one  snuff  box,  one  red  Morocco 
pocketbook,  one  bill  case,  one  promissory 
note  of  $700  of  John  V.  Brederline, 
one  promissory  note  of  $214  of  John  B. 
Evans,  one  large  map  of  Pennsylvania, 
several  large  drafts  of  land  in  sundry 
places,  one  portmanteau  wearing  apparel, 
boots  and  spurs,  sundry  papers  in  French 
not  understood,  a pair  of  saddlebags  not 
yet  found. 

(Signed)  Robt.  Robb, 

John  Robb, 

John  Hill, 

M.  Mollocoviso. 

July  26th,  1796,  received  the  within- 
mentioned  cash  and  other  late  the  property 
of  M.  C.  T.  B.  Boulogne,  deceased,  of 
John  Hill  for  the  use  of  the  said  Bou- 
logne’s administrator,  &c.,  per  me. 

PlOVEL  BrINUAEOT. 

The  place  of  his  burial  was  unknown 
for  a long  time,  but  the  present  owner  of 
the  Hill  farm,  Mr.  Richard  Biddle,  dis- 
covered it  a few  years  ago.  From  exami- 
nation of  old  maps,  it  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Boulogne's  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  this  county  was  far  in  advance  of  any 


other  person,  not  only  at  that  period  but 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  surveyors  who 
laid  out  roads  for  twenty  years  subsequent. 

Having  given  all  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  relating  to  Mr.  Boulogne,some  men- 
tion way  be  properly  made  of  Messrs. 
Talon  and  Noailles,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  contracting  parties  in  the  Loyal- 
sock  land  purchase.  We  find  that  Mar- 
ques Talon  held  places  of  distinction  under 
Louis  XVT,  and  was  obliged  to  fiee  to  this 
country  during  the  French  revolution.  He 
came  to  reside  at  Asylum  in  December, 
1793,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  enter- 
prise in  making  rapid  improvements,  pro- 
viding pleasant  homes  and  surroundings 
for  members  of  the  colony,  and  showing  a 
remarkable  degree  of  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality to  his  misdirected  countrymen 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  selecting 
places  for  towns  in  other  localities,  and 
from  lack  of  experience  had  come  to  want. 
He  made  large  expenditures  in  opening  a 
road  from  Asylum  to  the  Loyalsock  lands, 
and  under  his  management  a village  was 
located  and  a number  of  families  settled 
within  and  around  it  near  the  border  of 
this  countp.  Viscount  Noailles  was  a dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, having  been  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington to  receive  on  the  part  of  the  French 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Returning 
to  his  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  soon  called  to  places  of  honor  as  a 
government  officer,  but  falling  under  the 
displeasure  of  Robespierre,  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  couhiry,  returning  to  America, 
he  gave  attention  to  the  management  of 
the  company’s  interests  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  said  by  Rev.  Mr.  Craft,  the  historian 
of  Bradford  county,  that  of  the  French 
immigrants  some  were  of  noble  birth,  sev- 
eral had  been  connected  with  the  King’s 
household,  a few  belonged  to  the  clergy 
and  some  were  soldiers,  while  few,  if  any, 
were  bf  the  laboring  class.  Their  resi- 
dence within  the  bounds  of  Sullivan 
county  was  but  brief.  A map  of  the  Asy- 
lum lands  made  from  surveys  about  1815 
shows  occasional  clearings  along  the 
northern  line  of  the  county.  A cabin  and 
signs  of  a larger  improvement  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Dushore  was  found  several 
years  later;  and  the  fact  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  late  Charles  H.  We  Is, 
Esq  , ga,ve  the  history  of  the  man  who 
made  it,  Du  Petit  Thouars.  This  man  was 
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one  of  the  most  popular  genilemen  in  the 
Asylum  Colony,  and  was  known  as  “the 
Admiral.”  Mr.  Talon  in  his  efforts  to 
make  an  opening  upon  the  Loyalsock 
lands  offered  a tract  as  a gratuity  to 
Thouars  in  case  he  would  improve  it.  Ac- 
cordingly a selection  was  mada  in  1794 
and  Thouars  commenced  single  handed 
(having  lost  one  arm  in  battle)  at  clearing 
the  valley  land  on  the  site  of  Dushore. 
Here  he  would  labor  for  four  or  five  days 
during  the  week  and  return  to  Asylum 
Village,  14  miles  distant,  for  supplies  and 
change  of  clothing,  spending  the  Sab- 
baths with  the  colony.  As  other  settlers 
came  on,  and  the  Loyalsock  village 
was  being  built  only  from  two  to  three 
miles  distant,  the  long  journeys  on  foot 
were  not  necessary,  yet  his  company  was 
always  desired  on  the  arrival  of  distin- 
guished visitors  at  Asylum.  An  incident 
characteristic  of  him  is  given  by  Mr.  Craft 
in  his  history  of  the  Colony:  “Journey- 
ing one  day  to  Asylum  he  met  a man 
nearly  naked,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
been  a captive  among  the  Indians  and  had 
just  escaped.  Whereupon  the  Admiral 
gave  him  his  only  shirt,  and  buttoning  up 
his  coat  to  conceal  the  loss  of  hia  under- 
garment returned  to  M.  Tolan’s.  That 
evening  at  tea  the  room  being  very  warm 
the  Admiral  was  observed  to  be  in  profuse 
perspiration.  When  it  was  suggested  that 
he  would  be  more  comfortable  if  he  un- 
buttoned his  coat,  with  true  French  po- 
liteness he  thanked  them  for  their  atten- 
tion. but  observed  that  he  was  only  but 
comfortable;  too  proud  to  expose  his  own 
poverty  and  too  modest  to  tell  of  his 
benevolence.”  Returning  to  France  on 
the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment, he  was  put  in  command  of  a vessel 
of  80  guns  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,and 
was  slain  at  the  close  of  an  engagement 
August  1,  1798.  With  the  abandoning  of 
the  improvement  of  Thouars  that  of  all  the 
settlements  of  the  Asylum  company  oc- 
curred. They  were  not  of  the  class  of  men 
calculated  to  clear  up  homes  in  the  forest, 
and  there  was  a longing  desire  to  return 
to  their  native  country.  When  the  news 
came  to  the  Loyalsock  village  of  the  de- 
cree inviting  all  refugees  to  return,  with 
the  assurance  that  their  estates  would  be 
restored,  there  was  a day  of  general  re- 
joicing, and  arrangements  for  immediate 
departure  were  made.  Few  of  the  famil- 


ies remained  at  Asylum.  The  village  site 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  the 
Laporte  family,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  hereafter  given.  The  writer  has  a very 
distinct  recollection  of  one  who  when  a 
child  came  to  this  colony  and  remained 
for  many  years  of  her  life  within  a short 
distance  of  the  deserted  Asylum  village — 
Mrs.  Huff.  She  was  a daughter  of  An- 
thony La  Fever.  Her  house  was  a place 
of  public  entertainment.  This  was  for 
many  years  the  stopping  place  of  my 
father  in  attending  to  the  settlement  of 
landed  estates,  and  here  the  enjoyable 
reminiscences  of  early  days  in  their  native 
countries  were  talked  over. 
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Containing;  Facts  Not  Generally 
Known,  Complied  by  Redmond  Con- 
yngxiam. 


XIX. 


In  November,  1693,  William  Penn  was 
fully  acquitted  of  every  accusation  and 
reinstated  in  all  his  rights.  On  the  24th 
of  October.  1694,  he  appointed  William 
Markham  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this 
province  and  territories.  In  September, 
1699,  with  his  wife  and  family,  William 
Penn  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  Thomas 
Story  writes:  “William  set  himself  in 
earnest  to  work;  much  business  was  done, 
for  he  would  have  no  man  idle  in  his 
government.”  The  yellow  fever  had 
caused  a general  gloom  through  Philadel- 
phia; many  of  its  inhabitants  having  un- 
timely perished.  The  coming  of  William 
Penn  dissipated  the  universal  despond- 
ency. In  1701  William  Penn  returned  to 
England,  at  the  close  of  that  year. 


Dec.  10,  1731. — Governor  Gordon  in 
council.  Shikellamy,  turning  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. said:  “Sassonan  is  an  aged  tree; 
he  cannot  go  to  Sesahandowaw. ” Sas- 
Hoonan  by  his  own  account  was  born  in 
1666.  He  remembered  seeing  William 
Penn  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1682. 

Among  other  remarks  Shikellamy  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  this  conference: 
“Let  no  rum  be  brought  to  Shamokin, 
where  I live,  but  a little  at  Peixtang, 
Tuloehocken  and  Allegheny.”  The  Gov- 
ernor expressed  his  pleasure  at  his  speech. 

August  25,  1732. — Thomas  Penn,  in 
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Council. — Indian  Sachems  and  Conrad 
Weiser.  The  Proprietary  informed  them 
that  the  Shawanese,  who  were  settled  to 
the  south,  being  disturbed  by  the  English, 
about  sixty  families  came  to  Conestogue 
in-1694,  and  obtained  permission  of  the 
Susquehanna  Indians  to  settle  among 
them,  and  they,  the  Susquehanna  Indians, 
would  be  answerable  for  their  good  be- 
havior. That  William  Penn,  when  he 
returned  from  England,  was  waited  on  by 
the  Shawanese  and  the  Susquehannas; 
that  they  renewed  their  application  to 
this  Government.  That  from  that  time 
numbers  of  Indians  followed  them,  set- 
tling on  the  Susquehanna,  Lehigh  and 
Delaware,  and  as  they  were  connected 
with  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  they  fell 
also  under  the  protection  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. We  have  had  treaties  with  these 
Shawanese,  and  from  their  first  coming 
they  have  been  taken  care  of  as  our  own 
Indians,  who  resided  here  at  William 
Penn’s  first  coming.  Their  young  men 
committed  some  murders  of  the  Dela- 
wares, about  four  years  since,  and  becom- 
ing afraid  of  the  Six  Nations  they  removed 
to  Ohio  and  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French. 

“We  laid  out  a large  tract  of  land  on 
the  Conodoguinet  and  we  wish  them  to 
return  and  live  upon  it.  ’ ’ 

Tyoninhogara.  “Kakowatchee,  the 
chief  of  the  Shawanese,  is  to  tell  them 
they  must  not  have  their  faces  turned  to 
the  Ohio,  but  turn  them  to  the  Sun — they 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  Ohio,  they  must 
return.’’ 

Hetaquategaty.  “We  told  the  French 
Onontio  (Governor  of  Canada)  that  the 
English  came  as  a little  child;  we  nursed, 
fed,  gave  him  land  and  now  he  is  a man, 
he  is  strong.  If  Onontio  harms  us  we 
will  bury  him  in  the  Indian  mound.  The 
English  we  love  as  brothers.” 

August  31,  1732. — Grand  Council  held 
at  the  Great  Meeting  House.  Thomas 
Penn  and  Patrick  Gordon,  members  of 
Council.  A crowded  audience.  House 
and  galleries  filled.  Sachems  and  all  the 
Indians.  Eight  pounds  paid  to  Shikellamy, 
their  introducer.  A league  and  chain  with 
the  Tesanandowanas,  Onondagoes,  Ganin- 
ingoes,  Cayugoes,  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras 
to  continue  as  long  as  the  sky,  sun,  moon, 
stars  and  the  earth  shall  endure.  A 
splendid  gun,  richly  ornamented,  was  pre- 


sented to  the  King  of  the  Six  Nations,  fcr 
which  they  gave  together  one  peculiar 
harmonious  sound.  The  treaty  ended  very 
satisfactorily. 

June  18,  1733. — Thomas  Penn  in  Coun- 
cil. Shikellamy  said:  “You  told  us  if 
kegs  of  rum  were  brought,  to  stave  them. 
Peter  Chartier  says  he  will  kill  any  Indian 
who  dares  to  meddle  with  his  kegs.  ” 

Question. — “What  do  you  know  about 
the  murder  ? ” 

Answer.  “I  heard  that  Gangawisse  had 
killed  two  Virginians.  They  brought 
scalps  home.  I did  not  see  them.” 

“if  an  Englishman  kills  an  Indian,  he 
must  be  punished ; if  an  Indian  kills  a 
white  man,  he  must  suffer.  Go  then  to 
the  Gangawisse,  learn  the  truth  and  make 
a faithful  report.” 

Shikellamy.  It  shall  be  as  you  desire. 
I sent  to  John  Harris  to  tell  him  he  must 
clear  no  fields  at  the  mouth  of  Choni- 
atta.” 

Governor-  “Harris  erected  a store  to 
trade  with  the  Indians.” 

Shikellamy.  “Fields  cannot  be  for  the 
convenience  of  trade.” 

Governor.  “Harris  may  have  cleared 
a field  to  raise  corn  for  his  horses.  ” 

Shikellamy.  “I  am  no  enemy  of  John 
Harris,  but  I do  not  like  to  see  a settle- 
ment on  that  land.” 

Governor.  “Harris  has  houses,  barns, 
stores  and  improvements  at  Peixtang, 
which  is  his  home.  He  has  taken  up  no 
land  at  Choniatta.  ” 

August  6th,  1733. — Thimas  Penn  in 
Council.  “Ullaloes”  with  four  Ganga- 
wisse chiefs. 

Ullaloes.  “We  have  heard  with  con- 
cern that  we  were  suspected  of  murder. 
It  is  not  true.  The  scalps  were  Indians.” 

Governor.  “If  your  tongues  and  youi 
hearts  agree  you  are  safe.” 

August  \st,  1735.  Grand  Council. 
Thomas  Penn,  Civility  and  Conestogue 
chiefs,  Ullaloes  and  Gangawese  chiefs, 
Gannauwantagerah,  Shawanese  chief. 

Civility:  “William  Penn  and  the  In- 
dians made  a treaty — he  kept  one — we 
have  the  other  one — this  is  it.” 

Proprietary.  “It  is  the  Deed  of  all  the 
Susquehanna  lands  of  William  Penn, 
signed  by  Orettyaah,  Andggyjunguagh, 
and  Sachems,  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians. 

R.  «. 
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Davis. — As  supplementary  to  the  in- 
formation !<iven  of  the  children  of  Zac- 
cheus  Davis,  of  Earl  townsbio,  Lancaster 
county,  who  died  about  1787  (vol.  2,  3d 
series,  149),  it  may  be  stated  that  his 
daughter  Dinah,  of  Diana,  married  first 
John  Piersol,  Jr.,  of  West  Nantmeal, 
Chester  county,  by  whom  she  had  Zac- 
cheus,  Sarah  and  Mary.  She  married 
2(lly  (license  dated  Oct.  28,  1767)  Thomas 
Kennedy,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter, 
Hannah.  Zaccheus  Piersol  married, about 
1779,  Margaret  Davis,  daughter  of  Gabriel  j 
and  Jane  Davis,  by  whom  he  had  Diana, 
John,  Jane,  Davis,  Gabriel,  Thomas,  Ar-  : 
cbibald,  Isaac  and  Margaret.  Sarah  Pier-  | 
sol  married  a Kyle  and  her  sister  Mary  a 
Scott. 

Elizabeth  Davis,  daughter  of  Zaccheus, 
married  Thomas  Carter,  cf  East  Brad-  I 
ford  township,  Chester  county,  by  whom 
she  had  George,Ebenezer,Zaccheus,Davis, 
Thomas  and  Eliza.  Her  husband  died  in 
1798,  and  she  married  a second  husband, 
Abraham  Jones.  All  the  Carter  children 
died  without  issue  except  George,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  Kentucky. 

Mary  Davis,  daughter  of  Zaccheus, 
married  January  13th,  1757,.Joseph  Parke, 
of  East  Bradford,  born  1731,  died  1830,  I 
by  whom  she  had  a son  Abiah.  The 
latter  was  a tory  during  the  Revolution 
and  piloted  a party  of  the  British  by 
night  to  the  capture  of  his  uncle.  Col. 
John  Hannum,  then  keeping  the  “Centre  j 
House,”  in  Marshallton.  The  final  turn 
of  events  made  it  unsafe  for  him  to  remain 
at  home  and  he  disappeared,  going  to  Can- 
ada, as  was  discovered  long  after  his 
death.  He  married  a woman  of  the  Shaw- 
nee tribe  of  Indians,  then  near  Malden, 
Canada,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Joseph  I 

and  William.  The  tribe  afterward  re-  ! 
moved  to  the  waters  of  the  Maumee,  in 
Ohio,and  later  to  Kansas.  Joseph  Parke, 
being  a person  of  energy  and  ability,  be- 
came the  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  lived  in  a 
style  of  civilization.  In  1852  he  visited 
Chester  county  and  made  some  effort  to 
obtain  a share  of  his  Grandfather  Parke’s 


estate,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  died 
about  1859,  and  his  brother  William  three 
years  previously. 

Gilbert  Cope. 

West  Ohester,  Pa. 


Tlie  Aucewiry  of  lioberc  Fulton. 

[Tne  writer  has  been  in  correspondence 
for  some  time  past  with  Robert  Fulton, 
M.  D.,  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  who  is 
of  the  family  of  Fulton  from  which 
Robert,  the  inventor,  born  in  Little 
Britain,  Lancaster  county,  descended,  and 
that  gentleman,  who  is  engaged  m tracing 
up  a family  record  writes  as  follows: 
Thinking  that  the  information  furnished 
by  him  might  interest  the  readers  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  it  is  furnished  for  publica- 
tion. s.  M.  s.] 

“Robert  Fulton’s  father  was  Robert 
Fulton,  a tailor  of  Lancaster,  about  1721- 
1771.  He  owned  land  in  Little  Britain  in 
1765,  the  year  his  son  Robert  was  born. 
From  authentic  records  in  my  possession 
I write  the  line  ot  descent  as  follows: 

William  F.  Fulton,  of  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land 1*1600-1667],  ra  and  had  issue: 

i.  Rev  Robert  F.,  [1650-1720]. 

a William,,  alive  in  1742. 

Hi  Alexander, 

William  Fuitoa  (son  of  VVilliam  F.),  m. 
and  bad : 

i.  Robert,  [1720-1771J. 

ii  Alexarider  sons  alive  in  1769. 

Robert  Fulton  ra.  and  had: 

i.  Robert,  the  Inventor,  [1765  1815]. 

‘•The  story  about  Fulton  having  been 
born  in  Scotland  is  incorrect,  although 
the  original  Fulton  stock  lived  there  a 
couple  of  centuries  before  1700.  They 
emigrated  to  Ireland,  but  their  stronghold 
was  in  Beith,  Ayrshire,  about  1300. 

“Alexander,  of  1690  1750,  and  family 
moved  to  Jamaica  in  1689.  The  name  of 
Robert  was  continued  throughout  the 
family  for  several  generations.  The  Mary 
Smith  who  was  the  mother  of  Robert 
Fulton  was  a sister  of  John  Smith,  and 
her  brother  was  Col.  Robert  Smith.  I 
think  that  the  William  F.  Fulton,  who  also 
purchased  land  in  Lancaster  county  was  a 
brother  of  Alexander,  not  the  father,  who 
was  alive  in  Ireland  in  1742.  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  Robert  F.,  junior,  who  pur- 
chased land  from  a man  named  Gillespie, 
who  had  purchased  it  from  William  in 
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1742,  was  of  the  family  of  William  F.,  of 
Kilkenny,  died  in  1667,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Robert  Fulton,  who  went  to  Jamaica  in 
1689  from  Monaghow,  Ireland,  was  one  of 
the  family.” 


GENERAL  EDWARD  BRADDOCK. 

There  has  been  strange  confusion  by  dif- 
ferent writers  in  regard  to  the  year  of  Gen- 
eral Braddock’s  birth.  “Chamber's  En- 
cyclopedia” and  the  “American  Cyclo- 
pedia” both  give  the  year  1695  as  about 
that  in  which  he  was  born.  'The  exact 
year  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  while 
“Johnson’s  Cyclopedia,”  the  “People’s 
Cyclopedia”  and  both  “Webster”  and 
“Worcester”  in  the  lists  of  distinguished 
persons  published  in  the  appendix  to  their 
dictionaries,  state  that  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1715.  This  is  a discrepancy  of 
about  twenty  years,  and  seems  remarkable. 
General  Braddock’s  is  name  so  indelibly 
written  upon  the  page  of  our  early  history 
that  it  has  seemed  to  me  important  to  set- 
tle this  point  definitely  if  possible.  Ed- 
ward Braddock,  who  was  defeated  at  the 
Monongahela  Crossing  in  1755,  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  father,  both  were  officers 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  perhaps 
the  confusion  above  mentioned  is  owing 
to  these  facts.  To  determine  the  matter, 
a few  weeks  ago  I wrote  to  the  English 
War  Office  for  such  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  Edward  Braddocks 
as  might  be  on  record  in  that 
office.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  very  promptly  and  courteously  sent 
me  the  following  transcript.  I send  it  to 
you  that  it  may  be  published  in  the  col- 
umns of  Ifotes  and  Queries  for  the  benefit 
of  future  writers  ^ind  annalists.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  exact  copy  of  the  transcript: 

Edwaed  Beaddook. 

Lieutenant,  Colestream  Guards,  prior  to 
October,  1684. 

Captain.  Coldstream  Guards,  1690. 

Firsi  Major,  Coldstream  Guards,  1st 
October,  1702 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Coldstream  Guards, 
10th  January,  1704 

Brigadier,  Coldstream  Guards,  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1707. 

Major  General,  Coldstream  Guards,  1st 
January,  1710. 

Retired,  September,  1715. 

Died,  15th  June,  1725. 


Edwaed  Beaddook. 

Ensign,  Coldstream  Guards,  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1710. 

Lieutenant,  Coldstream  Guards,  Ist  Au- 
gust, 1716. 

Captain  Lt.,  Coldstream  Guards,  30th 
October,  1734. 

Captain.  Coldstream  Guards,  lOlh  Feb- 
ruary, 1736. 

Second  Maj  )r,  Coldstream  Guards,  2d 
April,  1743 

First  Major,  Coldstream  Guards,  27th 
May,  1745. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Colestream  Guards, 
21st  November,  1745. 

Colonel,  14lh  Foot,  17th  February,1753. 

Major  General,  29th  March,  1754. 

Died  (from  a shot  through  the  lungs) 
near  Foit  Duqueene,  13th  July,  1755. 

General  and  Commodore  of  the  Forces 
in  an  expedition  to  North  America,  24th 
September,  1754.” 

While  the  transcript  does  not  give  the 
year  of  his  birth,  yet  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  second  Edward  Braddock  must  have 
been  born  before  the  end  of  the  century ; 
and  the  year  1695  was.  unquestionably,  at 
least  “about”  the  year  of  his  birth. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  T.  J.  Chapman. 
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The  landed  estates  in  this  county  subse- 
quently become  known  by  the  second 
owners,  the  title  to  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  derived  from  tax  sales,  and 
were  known  as  Cadwallader,  McCall, 
Crammond  and  Rawl  and  Kuhn  lands.  I 
will  here  state  an  important  matter  omit- 
ted in  its  place  that  the  Connecticut  land 
title  to  the  assyium  lands  was  secured  for 
them  by  Judge  Hollenback.  Mr.  Morris 
gave  directions,  but  did  not  appear  as  a 
party  in  the  transaction. 

The  body  of  lands  next  in  importance 
were  known  as  the  Norris  and  Fox  lands, 
the  title  to  which  is  of  about  the  same 
date  as  that  of  the  Asylem  company  and 
Priestly  and  Vaughn  lands.  From  the 
records  found  relating  to  these  lands,  we 
find  that  Michael  Ross,  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  Williamsport,  at  the  organization 
of  Lycoming  county  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Samuel  M.  Fox,  of  the  city  of 
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Philadelphia,  to  examine  and  have  8ui- 
veyed  seventy-four  tracts  of  land,  the 
quality  of  which  is  designated  in  a letter 
of  instructions,  which  confines  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  barren  mountain  lands  and  to 
the  selection  of  such  as  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  body  shall  be  of  fair  quality  for 
farming  purposes.  Mr.  Ross,  after  ac- 
complishing the  work,  reports  as  follows: 
“In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1793,  I 
explored  lands  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Loyalsock  and  Muncy  creeks  and  made 
the  surveys,  and  that  in  my  opinion  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  tract  is  of  first 
quality  beech  and  sugar  maple  land  and 
generally  timbered  with  beech,  sugar 
maple  and  hemlock.  These  lands  embrace 
the  territory  within  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  irregular  in  shape,  extending  as 
far  north  as  Bernice,  included  a consider- 
able part  of  the  coal  field,  the  eastern  line 
extending  to  near  Topez,  taking  in  but  a 
single  tier  of  tracts  until  within  a short 
distance  of  Ringville,  from  that  point 
running  southeast  for  seven  miles,  where 
the  line  crosses  Muncy  creek  near  Nord 
Mont.  The  map  showing  the  first  survey 
clearly  shows  that  Mr.  Ross  was  cut  off  in 
almost  every  direction  by  older  surveys. 
Those  on  the  northwest  were  Asylem 
lands,  and  north  Merideth  lands,  on  the 
east  also  Asylem  company  lands,  and  on 
the  west  by  Wallis  lands,  subsequently 
known  as  George  Lewis  and  Priestly  lands. 
This  purchase  was  held  by  the  heirs  of 
Samuel  M.  Fox  for  over  fifty  years,  when 
sale  was  made  to  William  B.  and  Thomas 
W.  Clymer  and  8.  Meylert.  A very  small 
amount  of  the  original  purchase  had  been 
previously  given  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
Tioga  turnpike  company  and  a few  sales 
made,  but  at  the  time  of  the  assignment 
to  Clymers  and  Meylert  there  was  remain- 
ing about  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  early  survey  of  the  William  Clair 
warrant  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
Plunkett’s  creek  and  that  of  a tier  of 
warrants  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Connecticut  claimants  in  1777.  A 
body  of  lands,  embracing  about  three 
thousand  acres,  known  as  John  Reed 
lands,  derives  importance  from  the  age 
of  the  purchase,  and  in  following  the 
records  given  among  the  title  papers  we 
obtain  much  information  relative  to  land 
grants  and  the  necessary  expenditures  in 
obtaining  land  titles.  These  warrants 


were  taken  nut  in  1773  and  called  for  sur- 
veys near  Wyolusiog,  the  title  at  that 
time  being  derived  from  John  Penn.  The 
correspondence  showing  that  no  vacant 
lands  could  be  found  corresponding  with 
the  star,.ing  point,  a sale  of  the  warrants 
was  about  that  time  made  to  Rees  Meri- 
deth, the  father  of  Samuel  Merideth  and 
great  grandfather  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
M.  Reed,  who  as  executor  of  his  father’s, 
John  Reed’s  estate,  made  the  last  sales  to 
the  present  owners. 

The  title  passing  through  the  hands  of 
men  for  nearly  a hundred  years  familiar 
vrith  the  laws  of  conveyance  and  painstak- 
ing in  observing  every  step  necessary  tor 
the  security  of  real  estate.  For  a period 
of  nearly  twenty  years  no  attempt  is  made 
to  obtain  value  for  the  purchase  money 
for  the  lands  derived  from  the  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  but  after  the  Common- 
wealth become  possessed  of  the  unoccu- 
pied lands  of  the  proprietors  leave  was 
obtained  by  the  board  of  properly  for  the 
Commonwealth  to  locate  the  warrants  on 
vacant  lands  in  1785.  Surveys  were  ac- 
cordingly made  and  the  warrants  located, 
by  the  return  of  which  it  was  found  that 
an  excess  jf  land  had  been  taken  of  the 
quantity  originally  paid  for,  and  over  fifty 
years  later  we  find  the  State  Treasurers 
receipts  for  the  balance  due  for 
overplus  quantity  with  interest.  A re- 
survey was  made  in  1801,  and  again  about 
1810  by  the  surveyors  notes  we  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  periods  of  the  survey. 

Daniel  Ogden  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
white  man  who  cleared  lands  and  made 
improvements  within  the  bounds  of  this 
county.  His  place  of  residence  is  noted 
on  the  oldest  maps,  and  from  all  that  can 
be  learned  of  him,  it  is  believed  that  he 
was,  on  settling  here,  a man  already  well 
ennured  to  a woodsman’s  life,  possessing 
sufficient  mechanical  skill  to  provide  him- 
self with  a comfortable  home  and  favor- 
able surroundings.  In  the  choice  of  a 
locality  a better  one  could  not  have  been 
selected,  being  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Hillsgrove.  'The  date  of  his  coming  is  not 
known,  but  is  believed  to  be  prior  to  1784. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  he  was  a 
Tory,  and  chose  a solitary  home  to  avoid 
the  ill  feeling  manifested  at  that  time 
towards  those  that  had  taken  sides  with 
Great  Britain.  His  home,  however,  must 
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have  been  the  frequent  abode  of  surveyors 
and  men  who  were  prospecting  the 
country.  The  creek  known  as  Ogdonean 
takes  its  name  from  him,  and  ths  Wallises 
caused  a road  to  be  made  from  their  main 
supply  road  to  his  place.  Others  came  at 
an  early  day  to  occupy  for  a time  lands 
along  the  Loyalsock  Creek.  Captain 
Brown,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
fighting  the  Indians  on  the  West  Branch, 
built  a cabin  on  lands  now  owned  by  Isaac 
Rogers.  He  was  a noted  hunter  and  trap- 
per. It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could 
furnish  at  any  time  a supply  of  bear’s 
meat  and  vension  upon  a half  day’s 
notice.  “Brown’s  Gap’’  takes  its  name 
from  him.  A man  by  the  name  of  Miller 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
from  Captain  Brown. 

At  Millview  a man  by  the  name  of 
Strong  made  some  improvements  and  re- 
mained for  a short  time,  but  finding  that 
he  was  farther  distant  from  the  West 
Branch  settlements  than  he  had  been  led 
to  suppose  he  abandoned  his  place.  The 
Little  Loyalsock  was  for  a time  known 
as  Strong’s  Branch.  These  settlers  had 
no  roads  but  made  their  journeys  from 
their  homes  to  each  other  in  canoes. 

Joseph  Priestly  with  other  English 
gentlemen,  is  said  to  have  visited  Strong's 
place  as  early  as  1792,  before  making  the 
land  purchase.  Shortly  after  the  Wallis 
sale  was  made  in  1794,  Mr.  Priestly  sent 
three  Englishmen  from  Northumberland 
to  make  improvements  at  the  place 
obandoned  by  Strong.  Their  names  were 
Powell  Bird,  John  Warrin  and  Wm. 
Molyneux,  'They  having  decided  to  make 
for  themselves  permanent  homes  on  the 
Loyalsock,  Mr.  .-’riestly  gave  each  of 
them  fifty  acres  of  land,  which  they  lo- 
cated but  a short  distance  anove  the  clear- 
ing they  had  made  for  Priestly. 

Powell  Bird  came  from  London  and  had 
lived  one  year  in  Northumberland  before 
going  to  Loyalsock.  On  deciding  to  locate 
he  returned  for  his  family,  consisting  of 
wife  and  a number  of  small  children,  his 
son  George  being  then  five  years  old. 
They  transported  their  goods  up  the  creek 
in  dug  outs.  Mr.  Bird  seems  to  have  been 
a man  remarkably  well  adapted  to  open  a 
new  settlement,  possessing  energy  and 
forethought,  he  by  all  accounts  sur- 
rounded his  home  with  the  comforts  and 
to  an  extent  the  luxuries  of  life.  Morally 


and  socially  he  stood  high  and  by  his  ex- 
ample gave  an  enterprising  and  healthful 
tone  to  society.  Having  a large  family 
his  descendants  are  among  the  most  nu- 
ous  of  the  families  who  made  the  first  im- 
provements in  the  county. 

John  Warren  was  from  Deibyshire 
When  he  moved  to  the  f orks  the  family 
consisted  of  wife  and  daughter  Sarah, 
Joseph,  his  oldest  son,  being  the  first  male 
child  born  in  the  county. 

William  Molyneux  was  born  at  Gaston, 
Lincolnshire,  Englan.i,  in  1761.  The  fam- 
ily were  of  French  descent,  having  moved 
to  England  over  a century  before  coming 
to  America.  He  left  his  wife  and  family 
in  England,  intending  to  return  for  them 
as  soon  as  he  could  find  a suitable  home 
tor  them.  Was  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 

about  a year  before  going  to 

Loyalsock.  He  first  built  a cab.n  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  from  Millview 
and  lived  there  without  his  family  for  a 
few  years.  This  being  accidently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  he  built  a house  of  hewed 
logs  near  the  site  of  the  Molyneux  saw 
mill,  and  in  1797  he  returned  to  England 
for  his  family,  and  was  shocked  to  find 
that  his  wife  had  died.  He  had  four  chil- 
dren, and  brought  three  of  them,  John, 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  with  him,  Edward 
came  afterwards.  Elizabeth  kept  the 
house  for  her  father  tor  several  years  until 
she  was  married  to  Wm.  Snell  in  1823. 
The  same  year,  June  23J,  John  married 
Martha  Saddler,  who  came  from  Cheshire, 
England,  and  he  and  father  lived  as  one 
family.  Edward  married  Rebecca  Bird. 
This  family  were  all  noted  for  their  thrift 
and  intelligence.  Wm.  Molyneux  became 
possessed  of  an  entire  tract  of  land  of  over 
400  acres  as  early  as  1803,  and  much  of  the 
property  has  remained  in  the  family  since 
that  time.  A nursery  was  set  out  by  him 
that  supplied  the  settlement  with  fruit 
trees.  The  records  found  relating  to  him 
shows  that  he  early  plannea  for  the  main- 
tenance of  each  member  of  his  family. 
That  he  was  active  in  movements  for  lay- 
ing out  roads  and  other  measures  of  public 
benefit.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age; 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episco,ial  church. 

The  same  year  of  the  settlement  of  Bird, 
Warren  and  Molyneux,  1794,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  having  lands 
on  the  Loyalsock  induced  an  Englishman, 
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John  Hill,  to  visit  them  Mr  Hill  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  couniry  and 
purchased  three  tracts.  Finding  Ogden 
on  one  of  them  he  bought  his  improve- 
ments, Ogden  being  desirous  to  leave  the 
country  when  he  saw  other  settlers  coming 
in.  Hill  was  well  educated  and  his  place 
soon  became  known  as  a pleasant  home 
for  those  having  business  in  connection 
with  wild  lands.  He  married  a daughter 
of  .John  Robb,  of  Muncy.  She  is  de- 
scribed by  those  who  knew  her  as  a very 
amiable  woman,  and  noted  for  her  recol- 
lection of  events  which  ordinary  people 
are  apt  to  forget.  Judge  Eldred  says  of 
her:  ’‘I  have  often  heard  her  speak  of 
.Joseph  J.  Wallis  and  other  old  surveyors 
w’ho  located  the  lands  originally  on  the 
Loyalsock  aad  its  tributaries,  and  could 
almost  see  the  men  from  her  description. 
They  had  two  daughters,  Mrs,  Saddler 
and  Mrs.  David  Rogers.  One  son,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  the  western  part  of  our  county,  noted 
as  a good  surveyor  and  very  useful  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  social  and 
religious  well  being  of  society.  He  died 
when  comparatively  young. 

During  1795  James  Ecroid  came  from 
England  to  America.  He  was  a gentle- 
man possessing  considerable  property,  and 
having  a friend  in  Philadelphia  he  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city.  Finding  his  friend, 
John  Howarth,  he  remained  with  him  a 
short  time.  Being  desirous  to  establish 
himself  on  a farm  he  started  on  a tour  of 
inspection,  visiting  Northumberfand.  He 
was  induced  by  Mr.  Priestly  to  visit  their 
lands  on  the  Loyalsock,  offering  him  in 
case  he  would  become  the  purchaser  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  acres 
and  “set  down  and  improve  it”  to  have 
the  land  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  c nts  an 
acre.  Mr.  Ecroid  visited  the  lands  and 
subsequently  made  the  purchase  and  made 
his  abode  with  John  Hill, and  commenced 
improvements  on  the  flats  known  as  the 
Lewis  farm,  where  his  cousin,  Miss  Mer- 
ritt, kept  house  for  him.  Other  lands 
were  selected  on  the  ridges  northwest  of 
Hillsgrove.  The  following  incident  is  re- 
lated in  a publication  of  Mr.  Gernerd, 
of  Muncy,  relating  to  Mr.  Ecroid: 

“On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  January, 
1796,  James  Ecroid  set  out  to  hunt  and 
lost  himself  in  the  woods.  The  whole 
neighborhood  drove  the  woods  every  day 


yet  he  was  not  found  until  the  following 
Friday.  He  had  wandered  eight  miles 
from  the  nearest  house,  although  he 
had  been  twice  within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  Hillsgrove.  On  crossing 
a run  by  means  of  a pine  log 
he  had  slipped  in  the  water  and  wet  his 
lower  extremities, and  subsequent  exposure 
to  the  frost  on  one  of  the  sharpest  nights 
in  coming  winter  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
most  of  his  toes.  The  dog  bark  disclosed 
his  whereabouts,  and  he  was  found  by  an 
expiring  Are  in  a very  exhausted  condi- 
tion. Fortunately,  Dr.  William  Kent 
Larthy  had  settled  at  Muncy,  and  Dr. 
Rush  wrote  at  once  to  secure  his  services, 
so  that  all  that  human  skill  and  attention 
could  give  was  secured  for  his  patient. 
Mr.  Ecroid  married  in  Philadelphia  in 
1800  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Howarth, 
and  to  them  were  born  two  sons  and  six 
daughters.  The  next  settlement  noted 
was  that  of  a Mr.  Griffey. 

In  1797  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Thomas 
Huckle,  came  to  settle  on  the  Loyalsock; 
they  were  from  Birmingham,  England; 
Joseph  settling  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Loyalsock  at  Hillsgrove,  opposite  John 
Hill’s,  and  Thomas  on  lands  near  William 
Molyneaux,  contracting  for  an  entire  400 
acre  tract,  which  included  the  present 
site  of  the  village  of  Forksville.  He  died 
in  1798  after  but  one  year’s  residence  on 
the  Loyalsock.  His  widow  being  unable 
to  pay  for  all  the  land  surrendered  to  Mr, 
Priestly  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek.  The  other  part  was  long  the  home 
of  his  widow.one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
public  spirited  persons  in  the  settlement, 
the  property  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  the  Huckle  family  until  the  present 
time,  D.  T.  Huckell,  Eaq.,  being  the  pres- 
ent owner.  John  Huckell  bame  later  and 
settled  on  lands  near  his  brother  Joseph, 
the  property  now  owned  by  Wheeler 
Green,  Esq.  Mr.  John  Huckell  was  a 
widower  when  coming  to  America,  having 
lost  his  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  he 
married  again  after  arriving  in  this 
country  and  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom  a maiden  lady,  Mary,  has  for  many 
years  held  an  important  place  among  the 
village  school  teachers.  Two  other  ladies 
of  the  Huckell  family  came  early  to  Amer- 
ica and  married  gentlemen  residing  in 
Hughesville,  one  the  wife  of  Edward  G. 
Lyon  and  the  other  of  John  Ball. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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CXXV. 


Btees. — Andrew  Byers  lived  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pa.,  then  Westmoreland, 
in  1771.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  received  compensation  for  de- 
preciated pay  after  the  way.  Can  anyone 
give  his  military  record?  h.  e.  h, 


Lucas — Robert  Lucas,  Governor  of 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Virginia.  It  is  thought 
that  his  parents  went  there  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Can  any  one  give  information  of 
the  Lucas  family?  h.  e.  h. 


Revoltjtionaet  Soldiees. — In  the 
graveyard  at  our  place  lie  the  remains  of 
two  Revolutionary  worthies: 

“Henry  Yaple,  of  Northanapton,”  one 
of  Ludwig  Weltner’s  German  Battalion, 
and  John  Raymond,  a New  Jersey  soldier, 
both  privates.  j.  m.  b. 


THE  ALiLEMAN  EENCIBL.ES. 

[The  following  data  came  into  our  pos- 
session about  twenty  years  ago— and  do 
not  remember  the  writer.  Can  any  one 
inform  us  who  was  the  captain  of  this 
company.] 

This  company  was  organized  at  Harris- 
burg on  or  about  the  28  th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864-  The  organization  was  for  the 
purpose  of  provost  duty  and  that  only;  it 
was  subsequently  styled  “The  Independ- 
ent Company,”  and  the  impression  was 
at  the  time  that  their  duty  would  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  they 
had  enrolled  themselves.  Consequently  it 
was  rapidly  filled  to  its  maximum,  and  of 
very  good  material,  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  However, 
after  a brief  sojourn  in  Camp  Curtin, 
orders  were  to.  report  immediately  at 
Camp  Cadwalader,  in  Philadelphia,  as 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth,  a 
one  year  regiment,  was  then  lying  there 
and  lacked  one  company  of  the  requisite 
number;  therefore  it  already  became 
manifest  that  the  members  of  this  com- 


pany were  mistaken  considerably  when 
they  enlisted  in  the  above-named  “Guards” 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  “Home 
Guard.”  However  they  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  in  regard  to  their  future,  and  as 
the  orders  reached  their  camp,  also 
shortly  after  the  report  of  the  situation 
was  learned,  they  were  hurriedly  preparing 
to  quit  Harrisburg,  and  on  the  night  of 
October  3d  moved  out  in  good  order  to  the 
“Rest,”  situated  at  the  depot,  to  await 
transportation,  and  the  folio  wing  morning 
I reached  Philadelphia.  But  upon  entering 
the  gates  of  Camp  Cadwalader  they 
learned  that  the  abive  regiment  had  left 
I a few  days  previous  for  the  “front.  ” Here 
I the  company  received  their  arms  and 
overcoats  and  remained  until  the  evening 
! of  the  6lh,  when  orders  were,  as  they  un- 
derstood it,  to  move  to  Baltimore,  al- 
though it  was  to  be  presumed  that  they 
j were  to  remain  at  their  post  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  captain,  who, 
i it  was  alleged,  misrepresented  his  com- 
mand as  merely  a batch  of  recruits,  and 
i not  a full  organized  company,  which  it 
, certainly  was ; therefore  it  was  ordered  to 
report  at  once  to  the  Ninety-ninth,  a three 
years’  regiment,  then  lying  in  siege  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  as  they  were  sorely 
pressed  for  recruits  to  fill  up  their  shat- 
tered regiment.  They  arrived  at  Balti- 
more on  the  morning  of  the  7th  and  re- 
mained only  until  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  awaiting  transportation,  when  they 
boarded  the  “Thomas  Colyer,”  and  by  the 
' next  evening,  the  8th.  anchored  off  about 
j three  miles  from  City  Point,  and  the  next 
morning  Sunday,  the  7ih,  steamed  into 
j the  port.  Here  the  booming  of  cannon 
was  plainly  heard,  as  they  were  now  just 
’ fourteen  miles  from  Petersburg. 

They  camped  here  until  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  when  they  were  put  on  board  a 
train  of  cars  and  carried  to  “Hancock 
Station,”  and  after  a short  march  reached 
their  destination.  “Fort  Sedgwick,”  or 
better  known  as  “Fort  Hell,”  and  which 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous places  in  the  whole  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Here  they  went  into  quarters 
j immediately.  The  above  shows  very 
plainly  that  this  company  was  hurried  to 
the  front,  evidently  for  a purpose.  They 
now  became  acquainted  with  the  disposi- 
that  was  to  be  made  by  their  captain  to 
i the  commander  of  this  post,  and  to  which 
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they  would  not  consent,  and  that  was  to 
be  “cut  up”  and  distributed  among  this 
three-year  regiment;  therefore  they  re- 
mained as  they  were,  and  were  styled 
company  “L,”  and  did  duty  with  the 
regiment,  and  participated  in  one  engage- 
ment, the  battle  of  the  Boydnton  Plank 
Road,  on  the  27th  of  October,  just  one 
month  of  their  organization,  and  came 
out  of  that  struggle  with  about  one-half 
of  its  original  number  fit  for  service. 
They  remained  with  this  regiment  until 
the  23d  day  of  November,  when  by  an 
order  from  the  War  Department  they 
were  transferred  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-ninth,  which  was  then  lying  in 
front  of  Richmond.  And  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th — Thanksgiving  Day — they 
finally  reached  their  destination,  and  were 
immediately  distributed  among  the  regi- 
ment, much  to  the  gratification  of  all 
interested.  Here  they  remained  during 
the  winter  doing  camp  and  picket  duty 
'Jutil  the  27th  day  of  March,  1865,  when 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Hatcher’s 
Run.  This  regiment  participated  in  sev- 
eral engagements,  the  storming  of  Port 
Gregg,  the  key  to  Petersburg,  also  Rice’s 
Station  and  Appomattox  and  was  mus- 
tered out  June  28th,  1865,  at  Camp  Lee, 
Richmond. 


NOTES  AND  QUEBIES. 
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Walkee. — Henry  Walker  received  a 
warrant  for  land  in  Lancaster  county. 
Pa.,  in  1749,  and  died  in  1766.  The  land 
was  located  in  what  is  now  Dauphin 
county.  He  left  surviving  him  Agnes, 
his  widow,  and  the  following  children: 

i.  Benjamin. 

ii.  John, 
in.  James, 
iv.  Robert. 

V.  William, 
vi.  Mary, 
mi.  Qrizzell. 
mU.  Margaretta, 

The  subscriber  will  pay  ten  dollars  for 
evidence  establishing  the  parentage  of 
said  Henry  Walker.  J.  G.  Lkaoh. 


DB  JOHN  CONNOLLY, 

A Loyalist  of  tlie  Kevolutlon. 


I 


Much  has  been  written  about  this  pic- 
turesque character,  who  occupied  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  public  eye,  in  the 
western  p irt  of  this  State,  when  it  was  a 
Provinee,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a vain  and 
conceited  man,  of  much  natural  ability, 
and  intensely  ambitious  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a military  chieftain.  But  for 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  patriotic 
associators  of  Maryland  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania, who  first  circumvented  his  dis- 
loyal schemes,  and  finally  arrested  and 
landed  him  in  the  jail  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, before  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
his  mischievous  designs  against  the  pa- 
triot cause.  I do  not  propose  to  give  in 
detail  what  has  already  been  published, 
but  will  introduce  new  matter,  which 
may  be  of  interest. 

John  Connolly  was  the  son  of  John 
Connolly  (who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
British  army  pr.or  to  his  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica about  1740)  and  Susannah  Howard, 
who  first  married  Captain  James  Patter- 
son in  1715;  after  whose  death,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1735,  she  married  Captain  Thomas 
Ewing  about  1736,  who  died  in  1741,  In 
1742  she  married  John  Connolly,  by 
whom  she  had  one  son,  John, 
who  was  born  in  1742  or  1743,  in 
Captain  Patterson’s  mansion  and  trading 
post  in  Conestoga  Manor,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, near  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  about 
three  miles  below  Wright’s  Perry,  now 
Columbia,  Pa.  Shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connolly  removed  to 
Lancaster  borough,  and  resided  on  the 
wes^  side  of  Prince  street,  a short  distance 
south  of  West  King  street,  Mr.  Connolly 
died  there  March  4 (old  style),  1747.  A 
number  of  writers  have  alleged  that  he 
was  a Roman  Catholic.  They  must  have 
been  mistaken.  There  is  every  indication 
that  he  belonged  to  the  English  church. 
His  wife,  who  was  born  a Presbyterian, 
died  in  1753,  and  left  three  pounds 
to  build  a wall  around  the 
English  Church  grave  yard  in 
Lancaster.  She  also  left  five  pounds  to 
build  a wall  around  the  grave  yard  at  Old 
Donegal  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
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would  seem  that  she  had  a slight  prefer- 
enc«  in  favor  of  the  faith  of  her  family 
and  her  earlier  days  The  son,  John,  was 
sent  to  school  in  Lancaster  with  his  half 
brothers,  James  and  John  Ewing.  At 
this  time  Gen.  John  and  George  Gibson 
were  also  fellow  scholars. 

When  John  Connolly  married  IVfrs. 
Ewing  he  owned  a large  plantation  near 
the  mouth  of  Conewago  Creek,  in  York 
county.  Pa.  When  Mrs.  Connolly  died  in 
1753  she  left  a large  estate.  In  her  will 
she  directed  that  her  son,  John,  be  bound 
out.  James  Wright,  of  Wright’s  Ferry, 
was  appointed  by  the  court  his  guardian. 
I find  the  following  account  among  James 
Wright’s  papers: 

Disbursements  for  John  Oonoly,  a Minor. 


£ s.  d. 

1754,  April  8.  Cash  to  Annie 
Marsden  for  diet,  &c 8 12  8^ 

1756,  May.  To  Sa.  Fulton  for 

making  L.  Britches 3 0 0 

1757,  August.  Cash  paid  for 

two  latten  books 1 1 0 

1759.  March,  Paid  in  exchang- 
ing his  silver  buckles 0 11  8 

1760.  Pd.  Doct’r  Cad.  Evans 

an  apprentice  fee 100  0 0 

1761.  Cash  paid  for  a horse  he 

lost 3 0 0 

Cash  by  his  brother  Jemmey 

when  he  was  down 0 15  0 


1764,  Dec.  Cash  bv  his  order  a 
bill  of  exch.  to  Cap.  R.  Hardy  58  16  0 
1760.  Delivered  to  him  his 
father’s  watch,  his  gold  but- 
tons, silver  buckles,  stock 
buckle  and  silver  spurs. 

This  account  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  was  studying  the  languages  at  a 
classical  school. 

John  was  bound  out  to  Doctor  Cad- 
walader  Evans,‘|(|of  Philadelphia,  with 
whom  he  studied  medicine.  In  his  own 
narrative,  he  says  that  he  received  as  per- 
fect an  education  as  this  country  could 
afford;  that  in  early  life  he  was  bred  to 
physic,  the  practice  of  which  it  was  in- 
tended that  he  should  pursue.  He  says 
that  his  natural  bent  of  mind,  however, 
determined  otherwise.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  a soldier ; that  this  passion  was 
so  prevalent,  that  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  he  went  a volunteer,  while 
yet  a youth,  to  Martinico,  where  he  en- 


deavored to  distinguish  himself.  This 
was  probably  when  he  was  yet  a minor. 
The  captain,  R Hardy,  probably  com- 
manded the  vessel  which  took  him  to  the 
West  Indies,  or  was  in  command  of  the 
troops. 

He  further  says  that  after  the  peace  of 
1762  the  North  American  Indians  entered 
into  a general  confederacy  to  destroy  our 
frontier  settlements  and  demolish  the  gar- 
risons. He  says  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  was  obliged  to  send  an  army  to 
repel  these  invaders,  in  which,  once  more 
a volunteer,  he  served  two  campaigns  at 
his  own  private  expense. 

In  1765  General  <Jage,  who  commanded 
the  British  army  in  America,  sent  Captain 
Sterling,  of  the  army,  to  the  Illinois 
country,  to  take  possession  of  the  French 
forts.  After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Char- 
tres, Captain  Sterling  was  succeeded  by 
Major  Farmer,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilkins,  who  marched 
from  Philadelphia  with  a large  number  of 
troops  and  officers;  who  was  also  accom- 
panied by  a number  of  Indian  Traders, 
among  whom  were  Baynton,  Wharton, 
Gratz,  Pranks,  Morgan,  Hollingsworth 
and  others.  After  marching  through 
Pennsylvania  they  sailed  down  the  Ohio 
from  Fort  Pitt,  and  arrived  at  Kaskaskia 
on  September  5,  1768.  As  military  com- 
mander Col.  Wilkins  organized  a govern- 
ment, and  appointed  seven  judges  who 
held  court  at  Fon  Chartres,  which  was 
selected  as  the  seat  of  government.  David 
Franks,  an  Indian  trader  of  Philadelphia, 
was  appointed  commissary,  and  Baynton, 
Wharton,  Morgan  & Co.  established  stores 
at  Kaskaskia,  Fort  Chartres  and  F-  irt  Ed- 
wards. They  had  an  immense  supply  of 
goods  and  agricultural  implements  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a modern  coun- 
try store.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Connolly 
joined  Col.  Wilkins’  command  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  looking  over  the  Day  Book  of  Bayn- 
ton, Wharton  & Co.,  at  Kaskaskia,  I am 
enabled  to  approximate  the  time  Dr.  Con- 
nolly arrived  there.  On  December  8,  1768, 
Dr.  Connolly  is  charged  with  loaf  sugar, 
Bohea  tea,  tallow  candles  and  a pint  of 
rum;  and  on  the  next  day,  December  9th, 
he  purchased  a number  of  articles  re- 
quired for  house-keeping,  such  as  knives 
and  forks,  spoons,  table  cloth,  tea  kettle, 
&c.  He  made  purchases  daily  of  from  a 
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half  10  a gallon  of  ram;  from  which  I in- 
fer there  must  have  been  a good  deal  of 
malaria  iu  that  locality. 

On  February  11,  1769,  Dr.  Connolly  and 
Joseph  Hollingsworth  (who  had  been  a 
resident  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,)  pur- 
chased from  the  Company  store  at  Kas- 
kaskia  .£4969:12:6  worth  of  goods,  and 
they  also  agreed  to  pay  £1000  for  boats 
and  batteaus.  This  outfit  was  intended  to 
make  an ‘•adventure”  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  They  subsequently 
purchased  large  quantities  of  goods  from 
the  Company  store. 

On  August  1,  1769,  the  first  mention  on 
the  company’s  books  is  made  of  Dr.  Con- 
nolly’s wife,  who  purchased  several  arti- 
cles at  the  sLore  and  had  them  charged  to 
Dr.  Connolly.  It  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Connolly  met  his  wife  at  Kaskaskia  and 
married  her  after  he  had  been  there  some 
time.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S-sm- 
ple,  who  kept  a tavern  at  Fort  Pitt,  along 
the  Monongahela  river. 

The  ventures  of  Dr.  Connolly  and  Hol- 
lingworth  were  disastrous,  and  Dr.  Con- 
nolly suddenly  left  Kaskaskia  in  the 
soring  of  1770.  He  went  up  the  Ohio  to 
Fort  Pitt,  where  he  met  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Dunmore,  Oovernor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Dunmore’s  object  was  to  secure 
a neace  with  the  Indians  and  es- 
tablish the  juriediction  of  Virginia 
over  the  territory  about  the  Forks  of  the 
Ohio.  Dr.  Connolly’s  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  and  their  country,  induced  Lord 
Dunmore  to  make  a bargain  with  him  to  se- 
cure the  Indian  interest, and  he  accordingly 
gave  Connolly  two  thousand  acfes  of  land 
at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  General  George 
Washington  first  met  Dr.  Connolly  at 
Semple’s  tavern  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1770. 

Sometime  in  1773  Dr.  Connolly  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  justices  for  West  Au- 
gusta county,  Virginia,  which  extended  to 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  Lord  Dunmore 
appointed  him  captain  commandant  of  the 
militia  at  Port  Pitt,  which  he  changed  to 
Fort  Dunmore.  He  became  a violent 
partisan  of  Virginia  and  soon  brought  on 
a war  with  the  Indians.  In  the  fall  of 
1774  Lord  Dunmore  raised  an  army  and 
marched  into  the  Indian  country.  Dr. 
Connolly  was  a member  of  his  staff  and 


took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign. 
The  principal  warriors  were  taken  to  Port 
Dunmore  and  placed  in  charge  of  Major 
Connolly,  as  commander  of  the  post. 

Major  Connolly  about  this  time  be- 
came an  intense  Loyalist.  I will  pass 
over  his  violent  and  exciting  career  at 
Pittsburgh  as  well  as  his  subsequent  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  in  the  jail  in 
Philadelphia  and  his  actions  when  on  pa- 
role at  his  brother  General  James  Eving’s 
plantation  in  York  county  at  Wright’s 
ferry.  He  was  finally  paroled  and  sent  to 
New  York  in  July,  1780.  He  went  with 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  Virginia,  where  he 
had  command  of  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  Loyalists  with  a detachment  of 
the  York  volunteers.  On  account  of  poor 
health  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  him  a leave 
of  absence  September  21,  1781,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  through  the  lines  of  the 
patriot  army,  when  he  was  again  arrested, 
and  he  did  not  regain  his  liberty  until 
near  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  after 
which  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was 
placed  on  half  pay  on  the  British  estab- 
lishment. Samuel  Evans. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


To  ttie  History  of  Sullivan  County. 


XII. 


Mr.  Molyneux  being  the  first  permanent 
settler  whose  descendants  are  among  the 
most  numerous  of  any  family,  as  full  an 
account  will  be  given  as  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  relating  to  him.  The  fol- 
lowing is  largely  taken  from  a paper 
furnished  by  G.  M.  Pardos,  a descend- 
ant: 

William  Molyneux  was  born  at  Gaston, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1761.  Tnere  is 
a family  tradition  that  the  Molyneux  came 
from  Normandy,  France;  that  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation  of  that  country  by  the 
British  armies  a certain  Captain  Moly- 
neux, an  adherent  of  the  British,  came  to 
England,  and  that  the  English  branch  be- 
gan with  him.  Of  the  members  of  the 
family  in  that  country  little  is  known. 
Occasional  letters  have  been  received  from 
those  contemplating  coming  to  America. 
Mr.  Molyneux  is  presumed  to  have  mar- 
ried yoKng,  but  no  account  is  found  of  his 
wife  or  her  family  connections.  The 
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names  of  their  children,  with  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  are  as  fo'lows: 

i.  John,  b.  April  30,  1786;  d.  October, 
1861. 

ii.  Elizabeth,}^.  November  28.  1787;  d. 
1829. 

in,  Edward,  b.  April  16,  1789;  d. March, 
1872. 

iv.  Thomas,  b February,  1791;  d.  Feb- 
ruary. 1861. 

®.  [The  youngest  died  in  infancy.  J 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Thomas, 
probably  early  in  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  then  being  about  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  living  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren near  the  city  of  Manchester,  he  went 
into  the  city  to  purchase  material  for  his 
business,  which  I was  told  was  that  of  a 
weaver.  After  he  had  started  home,  he 
was  seized  by  what  was  known  as  the 
press  gang  and  forcibly  conveyed  on  board 
a man-of-war  then  lying  in  the  harlJbr. 
The  ship  soon  after  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  cruised  in  American  waters.  Smarting 
under  the  cruel  injustice  which  had  been 
done  him,  for  he  was  not  as  much  as  al- 
lowed to  visit  his  family  to  bid  them  fare- 
well, he  sought  for  a chance  to  escape. 
One  dark  and  stormy  night  while  his  ship 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  he  sprang  overboard  and  swam 
ashore.  He  made  good  his  escape,  and 
finally  reached  the  English  settlement  at 
Northumberland,  Pa.  He  there  engaged 
in  the  employ  of  Joseph  Priestly,  remain- 
ing in  Northumberland  about  a year.  He 
was  then  employed  by  Mr.  Priestly  in  as- 
sisting in  making  survey  of  his  lands  on 
the  Loyalsock  creek,  and  subsequently  in 
clearing  and  improving  the  Indian  Meadow 
land  for  Mr.  Priestly.  Having  decided  to  es- 
tablish himself  on  the  Eoyalsock,  he  built 
a cabin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
from  Millyiew  and  resided  there  without 
his  family  for  a few  years.  This  cabin 
was  accidentially  burned.  He  then  built 
a house  of  hewed  logs  near  the  present  site 
of  the  Molyneux  saw  mill,  returned  to 
England  for  his  family,  shipping  as  a 
sailor.  On  his  arrival  he  was  shocked  to 
find  that  his  wife  and  infant  child  had 
died.  Taking  his  sons  John  and  Thomas 
and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  his  son  Ed- 
ward having  gone  to  live  on  a farm  about 
twelve  miles  from  Manchester,  he  con- 
veyed them  to  Liverpool  and  put  them  on 
board  a vessel  bound  for  America,  and 


again  shipped  as  a sailor.  Before  the  ves- 
sel 8ta’'ted,  however,  the  authorities  again 
received  information  of  him  and  officers 
even  came  on  board  to  arrest  him  It  is 
said  that  Molyneux  feigned  lunacy.  He 
thought  it  useless  to  attempt  to  hide  or 
escape,  so  he  crammed  his  mouth  full  of 
bread  and  went  among  the  officers 
who  were  looking  for  him,  laugh- 
ing and  jabbering,  and  acting 
his  part  so  well  that  they 
failed  to  recognize  him.  Without  further 
molestation  he  again  reached  America, 
which  was  indeed  a land  of  the  free.  He 
brought  his  three  children  to  the  home  he 
had  erected  in  the  wilderness  for  them  and 
their  mother,  who  he  then  supposed  was 
living.  He  went  to  work  clearing  up  his 
farm,  on  which  he  lived  in  quiet  for  fifty- 
three  years,  and  on  which  he  died  in  peace 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  also  on 
which  his  earthly  remains  lie  buried  in  the 
little  mountain  cemetery  just  across  the 
creek  from  where  he,  so  full  of  hope, 
erected  his  log  house  just  one  hundred 
years  ago.  As  a citizen  the  records  show 
that  he  was  among  the  most  trustworthy 
and  enterprising  of  the  early  settlers.  The 
first  elections  were  by  act  of  Assembly 
held  at  his  house  in  1808.  His  home  is 
believed  to  be  the  early  place  of  gathering 
for  religious  meetings.  His  signature  is 
found  upon  an  application  to  the  court  of 
Lycoming  county  for  a charter  to  the 
Loyalsock  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  appearance  he  is  said  to  have  much  re- 
sembled his  son  Edward,  who  is  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  citizens.  The  writer 
listened  with  much  interest  to  a descrip- 
tion given  of  him  a few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Hon.  Wm.  A Mason.  But  few  men 
have  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  a 
generation  that  is  now  so  rapidly  passing 
away  as  the  Elder  Molyneux.  Quiet  and 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  he  was  truly 
one  of  nature’s  noblemen. 

Powei  Bird  and  wife  were  from  Nor- 
folk, England.  He  lived  one  year  in 
Northumberland  prior  to  his  settlement  on 
the  Loyalsock.  Our  efforts  to  secure  in- 
formation concerning  Mr.  Bird  have  not 
proved  as  successful  as  that  of  other 
pioneers.  His  name  is  more  ficquently 
found  in  connection  with  church  records 
than  from  any  other  source.  From  this 
we  conclude  that  he  was  a leading  man  in 
establishing  religious  meetings  in  the 
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neighborhood,  and  extended  hia  labors 
throughout  new  settlements  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  the  wilderness.  His  name  is 
found  among  the  delegates  who  organized 
the  Northumberland  Baptist  church.  It 
is  recorded  that  he  was  appointed  first  dea- 
con, and  olficiated  in  conducting  church 
meetings  in  the  absence  of  c ergymen. 
Prior  to  the  organization  of  Loyalsock 
Baptist  church  he  held  his  membership 
with  the  Little  Muncy  chnrch,  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  meeting  being  about  thirty 
miies  from  his  home.  Other  information 
will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  county.  Aside 
from  clearing  and  improving  his 
land,  he  was  successful  in  supplying 
his  family  with  wild  game.  We  find  that 
as  late  as  1826,  within  three  years  of  his 
death,  he  obtained  a bounty  for  killing  a 
wolf.  The  location  of  his  farm  was  up 
the  Little  Loyalsock  creek.  From  a de- 
scription of  his  home  given  by  a lady  to 
her  daughter  as  early  as  1817  we  learn  that 
notwithstanding  the  family  resided  in  the 
wilderness,  they  were  well  provided  with 
the  rude  comforts  of  life,  with  all  the 
charm  that  intelligence  and  industry 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  wild  sur- 
roundings. The  first  house  built  by  him 
stood  near  the  residence  of  his  grandson, 
J.  K.  Bird.  He  was  the  father  of  a large 
family  of  children,  and  their  descendants 
are  among  our  most  prosperous  citizens. 
His  son  George  inherited  the  old  home- 
stead and  became  a noted  hunter.  We 
learn  from  the  docket  of  Esq.  Eldred  that 
he  received  the  biunly  for  as  many  as 
fourteen  wolves.  George  married  Mary 
King,  and  to  them  were  born  a large 
family  of  children.  Among  his  descendants 
are  the  families  of  Nortons  and  Biddles. 
His  son,  John  K.  Bird,  now  resides  on  the 
old  homestead.  A younger  son,  George 
C.  Bird,  a prominent  citizen  of  Elkland 
township,  inherits  the  traits  of  his  father 
and  grandfather  as  a successful  hunter. 
The  older  members  of  Powel  Bird’s  family 
did  not  come  with  their  parents  to  reside 
in  America.  The  names  of  his  daughters 
who  resided  in  the  country  were: 

i.  Sarah;  m.  in  1810,  Joel  Bennet, 

ii.  Elenor\  m.  in  1810.  John  Ball. 

Hi.  Ruth-,  m.  Bennet. 

iv.  Elizabeth;  m. Summers. 

c.  Lydia;  m.  Urons. 

The  death  of  Powel  Bird  occurred 


April  13  1829,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Lydia 
Hannant  Bird  Jan.  29,  1832. 

John  Warren  was  from  Derbyshire, 
England.  He  took  up  lands  between 
those  of  Molyneux  and  Bird,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death,  April  17,  1813.  His 
wife,  Mary  Ward  Warren,  was  the  first 
woman  who  came  to  live  in  the  Loyalsock 
settlement.  Her  death  occurred  May  11, 
1840.  They  had  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters : 

i.  Sarah,  b.  April  22,  1791;  d.  May  8, 
1855, 

ii.  Jane  (Mrs.  Lambert),  b.  May  24, 
1795. 

Hi.  Joseph,  b.  Jan.  27,  1798;  d.  Mar.  22, 
1878. 

iv.  Mary  (Mrs.  Wenck),  b.  Sept.  30, 
1800;  d.  Sept.  4,  1884. 

V.  John,  b.  May  10,  1802;  d.  Aug.  5, 
1873, 

V.  Hannah,  b.  Sept.  15,  1803;  d.  August 
5,  1821. 

rii.  Mlzabeth  (twin),  b.  Sept.  15,  1803, 
d.  March  20,  1823. 

niH.  James,  b.  Sept.  17,  1805;  d.  July 
26,  1888. 

ia.  Josiah,  b.  May  10,  1808;  is  still  liv- 
ing. 

X.  Charlotte,  b.  May  7,  1810  ; d. 

xi,  Judith  (Mrs.  Edkin),  twin,  b.  May  7 
1810;  d.  March  8,  1881. 

The  same  year  of  the  settlement  of 
Bird,  Warren  and  Molyneux,  1794,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  a promi- 
nent land-owner,  having  lands  on  the 
Loyalsock,  induced  an  Englishman,  John 
Hill,  to  visit  them.  Hill  seems  to  have 
been  pleased  with  the  country  and  pur- 
chased three  tracts.  Find’ng  Ogden 
located  on  one  of  them  he  purchased  his 
improvements,  Ogden  being  anxious  to 
leave  the  country,  having  no  desire  to  re- 
main when  he  saw  other  settlers  coming. 
Hill  was  well  educated  and  his  home 
became  a place  favorably  known  to 
surveyors  as  well  as  other  adventurers. 
He  married  a daughter  of  John  Robb, 
of  Muncy.  She  ia  described  as  a very 
amiable  woman  and  noted  for  her  recol- 
lection of  events  which  ordinary  people 
are  apt  to  forget.  Hon.  G.  D.  Eldred  says 
of  her;  ‘T  have  often  heard  her  speak  of 
Joseph  J.  Wallis  and  other  old  surveyors 
who  located  the  lands  originally  on  the 
Loyalsock  and  its  tributaries,  and  could 
almost  see  the  men  from  her  description.” 
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They  had  two  danghters — Mrs.  Saddler 
and  Mrs  David  Rogers,  A son,  .John  C. 
Hill,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  a good  surveyor,  usefui  in  all  the 
religious  and  social  relations  of  society. 
He  died  when  comparatively  a young  man. 
The  farm  owned  by  him  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Richard  Biddle. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES 


Historical,  Blouraphlcal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CXXVII. 


De.  Connolly  — Apropos  to  ’Squire 
Evans’  admirable  sketch  of  this  noted  in- 
dividual, we  find  on  the  Minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Property  under  date  of  4th 
August,  1774,  the  following  item: 

“The  Governor  informed  the  Council 
that  he  had  received  several  Letters  from 
Captain  St.  Clair,  acquainting  him  that 
the  Conduct  of  Captain  Conolly  who 
commands  at  Fort  Pitt  under  Lord  Dun- 
more  was  so  arbitrary  and  so  disagreeable 
to  many  of  the  Traders  and  others  at 
Pittsburgh  who  settled  under  Pennsylva- 
nia & are  Friends  to  the  Intresl  of  .it,  that 
unless  a Town  was  laid  out  at  or  near  Kit- 
tanning for  them  to  retire  to,  it  was  his 
Opinion  the  Indian  Trade  would  be  lost 
to  Pennsylvania,  ane  be  turned  into  some 
other  Chanell ; and  desired  their  Advice. 
And  the  Council  being  clearly  of  Opinion 
that  such  a Measure  was  expedient  and 
proper,  the  Governor  orders  that  Capt.  St. 
Clair  and  Mr.  Joshua  Elder,  or  one  of 
them,  do  lay  out  a small  Town  to  be  called 

by  the  Name  of  on  the  Ohio 

at  some  convenient  Place  on  the 
proprietary  Tract  near  Kittanning 
the  nearer  the  Middle  of  the 
Tract  on  the  River  the  belter,  and  that  the 
same  be  made  at  present  to  consist  of  con- 
venient Lots  accamraodated  with  proper 
Streets,  Lanes  & Alievs,  and  a convenient 
Square  for  public  Buildings;  the  two  Main 
Sireeis  to  be  80  feet  wide,  and  the  others 
60  ft.  wide,  the  Lanes  & Alleys  twenty 
feet  wide,  the  lots  to  be  sixty  feet  in  front 
& 230  ft.  deep,  if  the  Ground  & Situation 
will  admit  of  that  Depth.  Every  other 
Lot  in  the  Square,  and  all  the  Corner  Lots 
in  the  Town,  to  be  reserved  for  the 
prop’ry’s  and  not  as  yet  granted.  No 
Person  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  more  than 


one  Lot,  except  by  the  Governor’s  special 
Lycence;  a Ground  Rent  of  7s.  Sig.  ^ 
Ann,  for  Ever  to  be  reserved  on  each  Lot. 
Those  who  take  up  Lots  are  to  patent 
them  in  12  Months  after  the  Date  of  their 
Ticket,  and  to  build  in  three  Years  from 
that  time  a house  of  twenty  feet  square  at 
least.  Upon  failure  of  comolying  with 
these  terms  the  Lots  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Proprietarys,  who  shall  be  at  Liberty 
without  Re-entry  lo  grant  them  to  any 
other  Applier  upon  such  terms  as  they 
think  proper.  Applications  may  be  made 
to  Capt.  St.  Clair  and  Mr.  Elder  or  either 
of  them  who  are  to  make  entries  of  such 
applications  & and  transmit  the  Entries 
to  the  Secretary’s  Office  to  be  recorded 
there,  and  they  are  to  give  the  Appliers 
Tickets  according  to  the  terms  before  men- 
tioned ; The  Terms  to  be  made  public  at 
the  time  of  laying  out  t'ae  Town” 

DR.  JOHN  CONXOLLV, 


A Iioyallst  of  ttie  RevoluttOD. 


II. 


A redeeming  trait  in  Coionel  Connolly’s 
character  was  his  love  for  his  children  and 
affectionate  regard  for  his  half-brothers. 
General  James  Ewing  and  Captain  John 
Ewing.  He  frequently  visited,  after  the 
war,  his  brothers  James  and  John  E ving. 
He  married  a second  time  a lady  of  Puila- 
deiphia,  a Mrs.  Miffiin.  The  following 
letters  throw  some  light  upon  his  career 
subsequently  to  the  Revolutionary  war: 

Phil.\dklphia,  October  16,  1779. 

By  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Bore- 
man,  I take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to 
your  hands  the  sum  of  ten  half  Johannas, 
five  of  which  you  will  please  to  pay  to  my 
frieno  John  Flory  and  the  other  five  to 
Mr.  Stauffer.  You  will  be  good  enough 
to  inform  Henry  Flory  that  I will  indem- 
nify him  for  his  horse,  although  nowise 
interested  in  that  affair,  further  than  a 
sincere  desire  to  prevent  any  injury  hap- 
pening to  a benevolent  person,  and  to 
prevent  any  aspersion  from  falling 
upon  any  of  His  Majesty’s  officers 
who  might  be  found  in  parallel 
circumstances.  Give  my  love  to  my 
brother  Johnny,  and  inform  him  that  by 
the  bearer  I have  sent  him  a pattern  of  a 
coat  and  waistcoat  with  all  the  necessary 
trimmings,  except  half  a dozen  small  but- 
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tons, which  I hope  he  may  procure  in  your 
neighborhood.  Let  me  desire  you  once 
more  to  pay  Abraham  Flory  anythiug 
I may  owe  him,  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
and  I shall  most  gratefully  refund  it  to 
you.  Give  my  best  and  most  affectionate 
compliment,  to  your  wife  and  daughter  and 
to  all  my  friends;  and  desire  my  brother 
Johnny  to  have  his  coat  made  up  fashion- 
able. I am  my  dear  brother  with  just  es 
teem.  Yours  affectionately, 

Jno  Connolly. 

P.  S. — There  is  no  occasion  of  a receipt 
from  Mr.  Stauffer 

To  James  Ewing.  Esq  , 

Near  Wright’s  Ferry, 

Susquehanna. 

(The  Fiory’s  owned  the  land  on  the 
north  side  ot  General  Ewing’s,  and  the 
Stauffer’s  also  re.'-ided  in  the  vicinity.) 

Assumption,  March,  1790. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  ninth  ot  October  by 
my  son,  and  allow  me  to  assure  you. 
I rejoice  to  find  ihat  you  were  all  well. 
Many  circumstances  in  the  p'ditical  world 
concurrinir,  made  my  abode  at  Detroit  no 
longer  necessary,  and  I now  find  myself 
established  at  Assumption,  near  Montreal, 
where  I have  boutrht  a handsome  house 
and  garden,  &c.,  &c  , and  seem  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  innocently  planting  cabbage 
in  the  future. 

\fter  raising  the  Third  and  Fourth 
batt'llions  of  the  Sixtieth  my  son  was 

recommended  to  the  secretary  of 

Lord  Dorchester,  but  by  some  means 

or  other  the  effect  was  not  equal  to  tuir 
wishes.  He  is  now  here  with  me  and  I 
am  lately  returned  from  Quebec  on  a visit 
to  heatiquarters,  where  I nave  been  prom- 
ised to  have  the  application  reneweil.  I 
wish  he  may  be  more  successful.  Wiih 
regard  to  myself  I see  no  prospect  of  any 
employment  at  this  time  equal  to  the 
emolument  I have  long  held, and  therefore 
make  myself  as  contented  as  pos.-jili'e. 
It’s  a pK  niiful  country,  and  I should  like 
my  situation  much  if  the  length  of  the 
winter  did  not  often  arid  to  my  natural 
melancho  y and  oblige  me  to  see  things  in 
a point  of  view  that  otherwise  would  have 
a more  lively  aspect.  I wish  yruir  new 
Constitution  may  have  all  the  salutary  ef- 
fects you  can  desire  and  aff.ird  you  that 
ease,  security  and  sfflience  so  desirable 
amojgst  men.  If  my  niece  should  have 


changed  her  condition,  I beg  you  to  eon- 
gratulate  her  on  my  oceount  and  wish  her 
every  joy.  Pray  remember  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  Mrs.  Ewing  and  my 
brother  Johnny,  etc.,  etc. 

Jno.  Connolly. 

To  James  Ewing.  Esq. 

(The  niece  spoken  ot  was  the  daughter 
of  General  James  Ewing,  who  about  this 
time  married  Dr.  John  Mifflin,  of  Cecil 
county,  Md  ) 

Philadelphia,  June  27,  1792. 

Dkak  Bkother:  I received  your  kind 
letter  of  the  24:ih  inst.  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  “timely  instruction 
you  gave  me  of  the  son  and  villainous  de- 
sign of  my  good  friend  Chrysty.  It  origi- 
nates from  the  same  source  of  misfortune 

with  the  other  suit,  viz.,  my  con 

with  Col.  Croghan,  however  Mr.  Croghan 

Chrysty  h and  against  me  in 

t- 70  or  71  by  a tract  of  land  sur- 

veyed by  Robert  Lettice  Hooper,  and 
therefore  the  man  has  no  just  claim  upon 
me  whatever.  I plainly  see  ’tis  impossible 
to  contend  with  a host  of  scoundrels  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  therefore  I shall 
return  to  Canada  with  a full  determina- 
tion not  again  to  be  harassed  in  the  manner 
I have  constantly  experienced  in  t'  is 
country  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  all  honesty 
and  gratitude  had  flown  from  amongst 
the  common  herd  of  mankind, 
even  the  services  I have  rendered 
that  man  Chrysty  are  scarcely  credible, 
and  I believe  ihat  in  addition  to  his  in- 
gratitude the  scoundrel  of  an  interpreter, 
his  nephew,  advised  him  to  this  base  act. 
I could  tell  of  other  things  equally  extra- 
ordinary. but  I forbear,  as  I am  really  tired 
with  n flection  and  shocked  at  what  I 
have  he  — — long  since. 

My  love  to  Mrs.  Ewing  and  brother 
Johnny,  and  believe  me  to  be  yours  very 
affectionately, 

Jno.  Connolly. 

P.  S. — I hope  you  have  received  before 
now  the  furred  coat  and  letter  directed  to 
Mr.  Slough  and  sent  by  the  stage. 

J.  Ewing.  Esq 

L' Assumption,  L’ Canada, 

25  June,  1798. 

Dear  Brother: 

The  general  calamity  arising  from  a 
war  so  long  afflicting  to  Europe,  I per- 
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ceive,  must  extend  its  unhappy  influence 
to  America,  the  principles  cherishing 
* * * * production  of  such 

lamentable  events  having  been  ever  re- 
pugnant to  my  sentiments.  I ardently 
■wish  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the 

extinction  of  so  great  an  evil inflrm 

as  I am  I notwithstanding  flatter  myself 
that  having  the  mind  buoyed  up  by  hopes 
so  important,  I should  yet  be  enabled  to 
encounter  the  diiflculties  inseparable  from 
the  fatigues  of  war. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  has  been 
done  by  Congress  will  not  be  adequate  to 
the  vicious  end  designed,  and  that  from 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  it  is  highly 
probable  a special  session  of  that  body 
may  be  required  in  order  to  adopt  meas- 
ures more  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion. 

A war  with  France  must  inevitably  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a war  with 
Snain,  the  very  obsequious  ally  of  that 
monstrous  hydra  in  a probable  event  of 
this  kind,  the  two  Floridas  present  the  in- 
vulnerable of  such  an  enemy  and  an  easy 
and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  a service  of  this  hind  I could  wish 
to  make  a sincere  and  hearty  tender  of  my 
small  abilities  as  a soldier  to  your  Govern- 
ment, as  thus  acting  witn  my  countrymen 
upon  ideas  in  unity  with  my  own,  I 
should  at  once  have  the  double  graiiflca- 
tion  of  discharging  my  duty  with  zeal  to- 
wards my  employers  and  to  serve  my  sov- 
ereign engaged  in  the  defense  of  humanity 
and  social  order  and  to  whom  I owe  the 
most  faithful  allegiance. 

I am  particularly  prompted  to  this  de- 
sire by  a letter  I have  been  lately  honored 
with  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward, 
upon  the  subject  just  alluded  to.  He 
speaks  in  the  subsequent  manner,  viz. : 
‘‘We  expect  in  this  part  of  the  world  soon 
to  hear  of  a War  being  declared  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  least,  if  the  latter  have  a shadow  of 
spirit  left,  war  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  French.  In  such  an 
event  (my  dear  sir)  I foresee  that  your  zeal 
and  knowledge  of  the  southern  parts  of 
America  would  render  your  services  highly 
acceptable  to  His  Majesty’s  Minister  if 
they  mean  to  embrace  tnat  opportunity  of 


annoying  the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of 
the  globe.” 

I come  now  to  the  point,  which  is  to 
desire  the  favor  of  you  to  communicate 
personally  my  desire  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  such  terms  as  your  discretion  may 
direct,  commenting  as  you  mighr  judge 
expedient  upon  the  utility  to  be  derived 
from  my  gratiflcation  at.the  present  crisis, 
and  you  may  likewise  add  that  should  a 
closer  connection  occur  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  (a  conjecture  ex- 
tremely probable)  that  utility  might  be 
much  enlarged  from  many  possible  contin- 
gencies I have  only  to  add  my  sincere 
h'lpes  that  you  will  in  a brother-llke 
manner  make  a serious  object  of  this  re- 
quest and  give  me  an  answer  thereon  with 
all  convenient  speed,  as  in  conformity  to 
what  you  may  have  to  communicate  I 
shall  adopt  such  measures  here  as  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  most  likely  to  produce 
the  happiest  consequence  to  both  coun- 
tries. lam,  &c.,&c. , 

Jno.  Connolly. 

To  James  Ewing,  Esq. 

(From  the  tenor  of  this  letter  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  England  was  manouver- 
ing  to  embroil  this  country  in  a war  with 
France  or  Spain.  In  the  fall  of  1788  Dr. 
Connolly  was  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  en- 
deavoring to  recover  possession  of  land  he 
received  from  Lord  Dun  more,  which  had 
been  confiscated.  When  there  he  com- 
menced intrigueing  with  a number  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolutionary  war  to  organizr 
an  army  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mi;sis 
sippi  river.  He  offered  to  raise  four  thou- 
sand British  troops  in  Canada  to  further 
the  object.  Lord  Dorchester  (formerly 
Sir  Guy  Carlton)  was  back  of  the  move- 
ment. Wilkinson  was  secretly  aiding 
these  schemes,  the  design  of  which  was 
evidently  to  dismember  this  country. 
With  few  exceptions  the  officers  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  remained  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  and  took  immediate  meas- 
ures to  inform  General  Washington  of  the 
intrigues  of  Dr.  Connolly.  Washington 
at  once  perceived  the  dangar  which  men- 
aced the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  he 
nipped  the  incipient  treason  in  the  bud. 
Dr.  Connolly  returned  to  Canada.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  his  efforts  to  stir  up  strife  in 
1788,  he  no  doubt  thought  he  saw  another 
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opportunity  to  embroil  this  country  in  a 
war  in  1792.  The  wise  statesmanship  of 
Washington  avoided  all  breakers  ) 

Montreal,  14  Nov,,  1799. 

Dear  Brother:  I am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  I am  safely  arrived  here  after  a 
very  boisterous  passage  of  eight  weeks 
from  Portsmouth.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
also  to  inform  you  that  I have  come  up  to 
my  expef'tations  through  the  great  friend- 
ship of  His  Royal  Highness,  the  ;Duke  of 
Kent,  though  not  without  exciting  great 
envy  among  our  first  personages  in  this 
country.  Accompanying  this  letter  you 
will  receive  proper  blank  Rules  of  At- 
torney for  the  appointment  of  Charles 
Cook  as  agent  to  my  son  John,  with  the 
necessary  blank  vouchers,  to  attend  his 
six  months’  drafts. 

You  may  safely  endorse  his  bill  for  the 
same  of  fifteen  Joannas  each  term,  as  no 
other  draft  of  his  will  be  paid  but  such  as 
carry  your  endorsement,  by  this  means  no 
fraud  can  possibly  take  place. 

I hope  you  will  take  care  of  him  until  I 
shall  write  you  from  Upper  Canada— in 
spring  possibly.  I may  find  some  em- 
ployment for  him  there  tliat  may  suit  his 
eccentric  genius.  If  I should  request  his 
coming  to  me  he  may  do  so  by  the  way  of 
Fort  Pitt,  and  a draft  of  his  for  a six 
months  period  will  be  quite  enough  to 
trust  with  such  hands  for  the  journey. 

My  love  to  my  brother  and  niece,  with 
my  compliments  to  all  inquiring  friends, 
who  am  dear  brother. 

Yours,  &c., 

Jno.  Connolly. 

P.  8. — James  and  Thomas  have  sailed 
with  the  26th  Regiment  and  must  soon 
try  their  valour  in  Brabant. 

To  General  Ewing. 

8t.  Johns,  30  July,  1800, 

Dear  Brother:  I have  received  your 
letter,  &c  * * * * j am  sorry  to  find 

that  my  son  John  seems  so  utterly  inat- 
tentive to  the  dictates  of  reason.  I hope, 
however,  that  you  will  not  discontinue 
your  good  oflices  towards  him  on  my  ac- 
count. I informed  you  in  my  last  (Ncv. 
14,  1799)  that  my  appointment  to  the  of- 
fice of  Deputy  Supt.  General  of  Indian 
Affairs  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  been  re- 
sisted by  General  Hunter,  as  Lt.  Gov’r  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  affair  referred  to 
the  decision  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers, 


who  in  a very  unexpected  manner  seem  to 
have  favored  the  pretentions  of  the  Lt. 
Gov’r  of  Upper  Canada  and  consequently 
have  not  only  thrown  me  into  a state  of 
extreme  anxiety  and  embarrassment,  but 
have  greatly  offended  the  Duke  also. 
The  commander  in  chief,  as  you  may 
imagine  was  extremely  hurt  by  this 
extraordinary  conduct  of  the  ministry 
and  has  informed  me  that  he  shall  sign 
upon  the  first  occasion  to  indemnify  me 
by  another  ofiiGe;  in  the  meantime  offer- 
ing one  lately  held  by  Lt.  Col.  Banbury, 
of  the  Fifth  regiment.  I made  no  doubt 
of  the  kind  intentions  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness towards  me  and  am  persuaded  ample 
reparation  would  be  made  me,  but  the  re- 
peated disappointments  I have  met  with 
in  life  and  the  late  unexpected  shock  has 
brought  on  me  complaints  which  I much 
fear. 

My  old  nervous  disorder  is  much  in- 
creased, accompanied  with  others  of  a 
serious  nature.  Under  this  pressure  of 
misfortunes  I must  beg  of  you  as  a brother 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Samuel  Mifliin  respect- 
ing my  son  Mifflin,  now  on  board  one  of 
your  frigates.  If  his  education  was  at- 
tended to  and  the  line  of  life  in  which  he 
now  is  should  prove  disagreeable. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  I am  convinced  (should  any 
thing  happen  to  me)  would  give  him  an 
ensigncy  in  some  regiment  of  foot.  My 
son  Howard,  yet  very  young  and  now 
with  me,  I hope  will  not  be  nevlected  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Mifflin,  upon 
whose  promise  his  mother  firmly  relied  for 
attention  towards  him.  My  sons,  James 
and  Thomas,  are  now  at  Halifax  high  up 
among  the  lieutenants  of  the  26th,  and  I 
hope  will  be  an  honor  to  their  friends. 
Mv  love  to  my  brother,  John,  my  niece 
and  family,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

Jno.  Connolly. 

P.  S. — While  being  on  a visit  (here)  I 
have  been  taken  very  ill,  I return  to  As- 
sumption to-morrow,  if  possible,  and 
hope  I may  be  enabled  to  give  you  a more 
cheerful  relation  in  my  next. 

Dr.  Connolly  died  shortly  after  this 
letter  was  written.  He  ought  to  haye 
been  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  exposure 
and  hardships  among  the  Indians  and  on 
the  frontier,  with  hie  long  imprisonment, 
doubtless  impaired  his  constitution.  From 
early  manhood  to  the  end  of  his  career  it 
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was  a tumultuous  and  busy  one.  His  intense 
ambition  to  be  s great  military  leader 
doubtless  led  him  to  do  many  rash  things. 
Unfortunately  he  was  thrown  in  early  life 
into  the  society  of  British  officers,  and 
afterwards  fell  under  the  influence  of 
L'-rd  Dunmore,  and  having  once  taken  a 
false  step  he  seemed  too  proud  to  retrace 
his  course. 

Nothing  seemed  so  much  to  wound  his 
pride  as  when  the  Patriots  oersisted  in 
calling  him  Doctor  and  not  Colonel.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  next  in  rank  to 
Arnold,  who  embraced  the  Royal  cause, 
among  Americans  who  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  Colonel  Connolly  had  a half 
brother  and  three  half  sisters,  the  chil- 
dren I'f  Captain  James  Patterson,  and  his 
mother.  He  mentions  none  of  them  in 
his  letters,  I presume  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  moved  from  the  neighborhood 
before  he  was  born.  The  Ewing  brothers 
were  his  schoolmates  and  companions, 
and  their  attachment  for  each  other 
remained  very  strong. 

Samuel  Evans. 

Oolumhia,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1894. 


ROBKKT  ETON’S  ANCESTRr. 

The  statements  in  the  last  Notes  and 
Queries  respecting  the  ancestry  of  Robert 
Fulton  remind  me  of  some  facts  in  my 
possession.  It  was  represented  that  his 
grandfather  was  William, and  great  grand- 
father  William  F.  Fulton,  ot  Kilkenny, 
Ireland.  Also  that  his  mother,  Mary, 
“was  a sister  of  John  Smith,  and  her 
brother  was  Col.  Robert  Smith.’’ 

Middle  names  weie  not  common  among 
English  people  in  that  day,  and  I look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  “F”  in  William 
Pulton’s  name. 

In  a sketch  of  the  Smith  family  which 
I received  when  preparing  our  county  his- 
tory, it  is  stated  that  John  and  Susanna 
Smith,  parents  of  Col.  Robert  Smith,  of 
Chester  county,  left  their  home  in  Ireland 
in  1720,  and  settled  in  Uwchlan  township. 
“With  her  brother  John  came  Mary 
Smith,  who  married  Alexander  Fulton, 
removed  to  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, and  to  whom  in  due  time  was  born  a 
grandson,  Robert  Fulton,  who  has  indis- 
solubly linked  his  name  with  the  history 
of  steam  navigation.’’ 

John  Smith  is  said  to  have  had  flfteen 


children,  and  in  his  will, February  12,  1761, 
mentions  sons,  James,  John,  Abraham, 
Robert  and  Isaac.  A Smith  family  in  Ox- 
ford township,  a considerable  distance 
from  Uwchlan,  appear  to  have  had  simi- 
lar names,  but  1 cannot  connect  them. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Oxford  township,  in  his 
will,  dated  May  22,  1760,  mentions  sons, 
Robert,  John,  Joseph  and  Abraham;  also 
brother  .lohn  and  his  son  Joseph,  and  ap- 
points brother  John  Smith  and  Moses 
Ross  to  be  guardians  of  his  minor  chil- 
dren. He  devised  “to  my  beloved  Daugh- 
ter Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Puiton.  the  sum 
of  flve  Pounds,  to  be  levied  off  my  Es- 
tate.’’ I cannot  think  the  testator  was 
either  son  or  brother  to  John  Smith,  of 
Uwchlan,  who  was  born  about  1686. 

Whether  the  Robert  Fulton  last  named 
was  father  to  the  inventor  I will  leave 
others  to  decide.  One  William  Fulton  re- 
ceived a warrant  for  150  acres  oo  “Cuna- 
wingha,  in  Drurymore,’’  dated  J ily  21, 
1734. 

Hugh  Fulton  appears  in  West  Notting- 
ham as  early  as  1726;  James  Fallon  in 
1730;  Alexander  Fulton  in  1734;  David 
Fulton,  1734;  John  Fulton  in  Et.st  Not- 
liogham,  1735;  Thomas  Fulton  in  West 
Nottingham  in  1737. 

William  Way,  a sea  captain,  of  Wil- 
mington, a step-son  of  John  Ciemson,  of 
Lancaster  county,  appears  to  have  patron- 
ized Robert  Fulton,  the  tailor.  He  ap- 
pointea  his  uncle,  John  Buffington,  and 
sister  Phebe,  widow  of  Eleazer  Huhbill, 
his  executors,  to  whom  Fulton  presented 
the  following  bill,  now  somewhat  muti- 
lated: 

ye  26, 1763. 

£ 8 d 


. . yds  of  Blue  Broad  Cloth  at. . . 7 6 

1 yd  4 black  Jenoa  Velvet,  40. . 3 0 0 

1 yd  Black  Drugget  3-6 0 3 6 

6^  yds  Durant,  3 0 19  6 

l|^  yd  Buckram,  2 0 2 6 

1 pair  Silk  Knee  garters 0 2 6 

H^ir  Silu  and  Stay  tape 0 9 2 

36  Gilt  Coat  buttons,3 ..0  9 2 

24  Jacoat  Ditto 0 2 0 

To  making  Coat,  wescoat  and 

Breeches 1 10  0 

Augt  17,  IJ  yd  o Jenoa  Velvet, 40  3 10  0 

2^  yds  white  fasten 0 7 6 

1 pair  knee  garters 0 3 0 

To  trimins 0 5 8 
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To  making  1 pair  breeches 0 7 6 

16  19  6 

Captain  Wm.  Way n 

‘‘'Lancaster  Oounty.^  ss : 


“The  above  named  Robert  Fulton  per- 
sonally appeared  belore  me  Robert  Thomp- 
son, one  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  being 
duly  sworn  on  the  holy  Evangelist  of  Al- 
mighty God  doth  depose  & say  that  the 
above  is  a just  and  true  account  and  that 
he  never  received  any  part  thereof,  and 
further  sd  deponent  sayeth  not. 

Robeet  Fulton.” 

“Sworn  before  me  this  6th  of  April, 
1764.  Robert  Thompson.” 

The  executors’  accounts,  so  far  as  pre- 
served, make  no  mention  of  this  bill,  but 
among  the  papers  is  the  lollowing  letter: 

“Lancaster,  august  ye  15,  1764. 

“mr.  Butentou  & mrs  Feoey  Hober: 

“as  you  are  to  Settel  the  Esteat  of  Cap- 
ten  william  Weay,  Deses’d,  the  Last 
Chusday  Instent,  I Did  intend  to  Come 
Down,  had  my  Family  Not  i)een  in  much 
Trubie  By  the  Death  of  my  only  son,  But 
as  Mr.  John  Clemstoa  is  to  go  D )wn  I 
mack  no  Doui  bat  you  will  Sena  me  the 
Cash  for  the  account  I Proved  and  sent 
you  against  the  Estet.  As  it  is  for  wear- 
ing aperrel,  it  would  be  the  highea  Rtfiec- 
ton  on  the  Deses’d,  which  I would  be 
Snrey  to  heare  others  Cast  on  him,  much 
more  myself.  Mrs.  Hober,  you  well  know 
with  what  modistey  I Used  him  at  your 
Father’s,  and  even  seemd  to  hide  it  frome 
Them.  If  others  Shuld  want  I think  you 
shuld  Pay  the  Close  that  was  on  his  Back 
for  Honer’s  Saick.  Therfore,  Sencable  of 
the  Trust  the  Desesd  has  Reposd  in  you,  I 
mack  No  D >uie  but  you  will  Remet  me 
the  Cash  in  Cash;  in  Confidenc  of  it,  I 
Remaine  With 

“Your  most  Humble  Servent, 

Robert  Fulton.” 

“To  the  Exacteters  of  wm  ways  Ea- 
teat.  ’ ’ 

The  accounts  filed  show  a balance  of 
£1,  la,  7d  due  the  executors,  which  may 
explain  the  non-payment  of  the  bill. 
These  papers  are  in  my  possession. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Gilbert  Cope. 


NOTES  AND  QUliUlES. 
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CXXVIII. 


MoMeans  — William  McMeans,  of  Lan- 
caster County,  died  prior  to  April,  1761,  at 
which  time  his  widow  was  the  wife  of 
E Iward  Morton  His  children  were: 

i Rachel;  m.  George  Woods. 

ii.  William 

iii.  James. 

iv.  Thomas. 

V.  Joseph. 

The  famdy  then  (1761)  residing  in  Cum- 
berland county. 


“THE  ALLEMAN  EENClBLiES.” 

A Personal  Reminiscence  of  tBe  War, 

This  company  was  organized  in  Harris- 
burg in  October,  1864,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  The  201st  regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  was  raised  en- 
tirely as  a Harrisburg  command,  Joseph 
Brubaker  and  myself  failing  to  get  in  on 
the  original  muster.  After  the  regiment 
had  moved  to  the  front  it  was  stated  that 
fifty  recruits  were  required  to  fill  up.  This 
report,  however,  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
and  we  therefore  took  measures  to  raise  an 
independent  company  for  provost  duty. 
Mr.  Brubaker  being  an  employee  at  McCor- 
mick’s furnace,  he  was  intimate  with 
Jacob  Detweiler,  who  had  previously  been 
a clerk  at  the  same  place,  but  was  then  In 
the  Provost  Marshal’s  office  on  Third 
street.  Waiting  upon  him,  Mr.  Detweiler 
consented  to  be  captain  and  assist  in  the 
organization  of  the  company  for  the  pur- 
pose referred  to.  A recruiting  office  was 
opened  in  the  Court  House,  where  a full 
company  was  enlisted  in  a few  days, 
mainly  owing  to  a contemplated  draft  in 
the  First  ward,  to  fill  its  quota,  and  in  the 
belief  that  a company  for  provost  duty 
only,  would  be  “a  nice  thing.”  In  this 
we  soon  found  ourselves  mistaken. 

Electing  our  officers,  from  captain  down 
to  corporal,  we  were  sent  to  Camp  Curtin, 
examined  and  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  received  our  bounty  and 
credited  to  such  localities  as  paid  the 
same.  In  a few  days  we  were  furnished 
our  clothing  and  the  company  ordered  to 
report  at  Camp  C id walader,  Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Brubaker  and  myself  followed  the  com- 
pany next  day,  arriving  jast  as  the  com- 
mand was  about  moving  to  the  Baltimore 
railroad  station.  Receiving  our  guns,  over- 
coats and  rubber  blankets,  we  went  forward, 
reaching  Baltimore  in  good  time;  lolling 
on  cellar  doors  and  walking  through  the 
streets  until  the  starting  of  the  boat  which 
was  to  take  us  to  City  Point,  in  the  mean- 
time Private  Jones  cheering  us  up  by 
making  speeches  on  “the  soap  question.” 
Some  members  of  the  company  got  sea- 
sick rounding  Fortress  Monroe,  but  being 
asleep  I escaped.  Landing  at  City  Point, 
we  spent  the  first  night  outside  the  “Bull 
Pen.”  The  “Pen”  was  full  of  deserters, 
while  without  some  of  the  worst  cases 
were  tied  up  by  their  thumbs.  One  poor 
fellow  was  taken  to  a tree  close  by  and 
hanged  up  until  he  was  nearly  dead,  then 
back  to  the  “Pen”  on  a wheelbarrow,  his 
head  hanging  down  on  one  side  and  his 
feet  on  the  other. 

Next  morning  we  boarded  the  cars  for 
Hancock  Station  from  whence  a guide 
took  us  through  a covered  way  to  Port 
Sedgwick,  where  the  Ninety-ninth  regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  volunteers,  were 
stationed.  Upon  our  arrival  the  captain 
reported  to  the  colonel,  who  said:  “What 
do  you  want  with  that  company  here,  I 
want  recruits,  not  a company.  We  now 
have  ten  companies,  all  we  are  entitled 
to.  You  know  I can’t  break  that  com- 
pany up”  So  they  gave  us  the  name  of 
“Company  L,”  and  that  of  “Alleman 
Fencibles”  was  dropped. 

We  had  hardly  stacked  arms  before  a 
rebel  shell  burst  over  us,  wounding  one  of 
our  men  in  the  face.  The  colonel  directed 
the  captain  to  put  his  men  to  work  while 
he  would  send  a detail  to  assist  in  con- 
structing a bomb-proof.  By  night  we 
were  under  shelter.  The  day  of  our  ar- 
rival, a lieutenant  whose  lime  had  ex- 
pired, had  every  preparation  made  to 
leave,  his  baggage  on  the  wagon,  but  de- 
siring to  take  a last  look  at  the  “rebs,” 
went  into  the  fort,  then  to  the  port-hole, 
separated  the  boards  so  that  he  could  see. 
As  he  did  so  a bullet  struck  him  on  the 
head  and  killed  him.  Every  day  some 
one  was  wounded  or  killed  in  the  fort. 

The  day  following  our  arrival,  I was  at 
the  well  getting  water.  One  of  my  Ger- 
man friends  accosted  me,  “This  is  a nice 
independent  company  for  provost  duty; 


four  days  after  leaving  Harrisburg  to  ar- 
rive in  hell.”  We  staid  in  the  fort  drill- 
ing the  first  two  weeks,  then  were  put  on 
picket  duty, 

A few  days  before  the  battle  of  the  27th 
of  October  (Boydnton  Plank  Road)  we 
were  sent  to  the  rear,  a New  York  regi- 
ment taking  our  place  on  the  26ih  We 
moved  to  the  left  that  night  Brubaker 
and  myself  slept  together.  On  the  27th 
he  was  killed.  Wise,  another  Harrisburg 
man  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner  to 
Richmond  where  he  died.  Others  of  the 
company  were  wounded  and  some  cap- 
tured. The  battle  was  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  the  South  Side  railroad, 
but  it  was  a failure.  We  retreated  at 
midnight  in  the  midst  of  a drenching 
rain,  leaving  our  dead  and  wounded  be- 
hind. Returning  to  the  fort  we  resumed 
our  former  duties — picket.  A few  days 
after  a sixty-pound  shell  fell  on  the  top  of 
our  bomb-proof,  exploded,  cutting  in  two 
logs  six  and  eight  inches  thick.  One  man 
had  his  head  blown  off  and  fell  against 
me,  while  another  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  he  died  that  nignt.  Three  others 
were  wounded,  removed  to  the  hospital, 
and  eventually  recovered.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  I was  somewhat 
scared.  The  news  soon  spread  in  camp 
and  out  on  the  picket  line  that  “company 
L was  blowed  to  hell  ” A short  time 
afterwards  I resumed  the  work  I was  do- 
ing when  th-  shell  came,  making  codfish 
balls  for  my  mess  then  on  picket. 

But  little  of  note  transpired  until  com- 
pany L received  orders  to  rep.irt  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  199ih  regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Not  a tear  was 
shed  when  we  left  Fort  Sedgwick.  We 
took  cars  at  Hancock  station,  thence  to 
City  Point,  when  the  captain  informed  us 
that  we  were  to  be  distributed  among  the 
companies  of  that  command.  Going 
aboard  a boat  we  went  up  the  James  river 
to  Jones  Landing,  encamping  over  night 
in  the  woods  before  reaching  the  regi- 
ment. Tne  199ih  was  on  the  New  Market 
road.  Having  the  privilege  of  selecting 
our  company,  eleven  others  besides  myself 
chose  company  H,  Captain  .John  O.  Bip- 
pus,  of  North  Oakland,  Butler  county, 
Pennsylvania.  The  officers  and  also  the 
privates  of  that  regiment  looked  upon  us 
as  veterans  from  the  fact  that  we  served 
in  Fort  Sedgwick  or  Fort  Hell,  which  was 
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opposite  Fort  Mahone,  nickaamed  Fort 
Damnation.  So  it  was  hell  on  our  side 
md  damnation  on  the  other.  Forty-five 
days  under  a continuous  fire  was  doing 
pretty  well  for  new  recruits  just  from 
Earrisburg. 

We  remained  at  New  Market  X Roads 
encamped  until  the  28th  day  of  March, 
1865,  when  we  marched  to  Hatcher’s  Run. 
I was  on  the  picket  line  when  General 
Grant  opened  his  guns  upon  the  enemy. 
Such  an  artillery  fire  I never  expect  to 
hear  again ; the  earth  shook  under  our  feet. 
The  picket  line  took  a large  number  of 
prisoners. 

On  the  second  of  April  in  the  afternoon 
we  rejoined  our  regiment.  That  night 
1‘etersburg  and  Richmond  were  both 
evacuated,  and  the  next  morning  we  fol- 
lowed Lee’s  retreating  army  along  the 
South  Side  road  until  he  surrendered  at 
Appomattox.  We  laid  there  ten  days, 
when  we  commenced  our  march  on  to 
Richmond,  and  were  the  first  troops  to  ar- 
rive there  from  Appomattox.  We  were  re- 
ceived by  our  comrades  of  the  24;th  army 
corps  in  that  city  with  every  demon- 
stration of  delight.  We  went 
into  camp,  and  remained  there  until 
the  28t,h  of  June.  While  in  Richmond  I 
was  on  the  detail  to  fee  l the  hungry.  I 
had  the  thirty- first  district.  A citizen  and 
a soldier,  a Mr.  Jones,  was  my  partner  on 
this  duty.  We  went  through  the  district 
once  a week,  found  the  needy  ones,  which 
we  reported  to  the  officer  in  command,  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  He  reported  to  the 
Commissary,  when  tickets  were  made  out 
according  to  my  report.  These  were  dis- 
tributed to  those  entitled  thereto.  This 
service  I performed  until  the  26th  of 
June,  when  I was  ordered  to  join  my 
regimeni.  On  the  28th  we  left  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  is  one  incident  I must  not  forget, 
which  happened  while  we  lay  encamped 
on  the  New  Market  road,  and  I do  not 
think  any  one  of  the  nineteen  Harrisburg 
boys  who  were  present  will  ever  forget  it. 
A tew  days  before  Christmas,  1864,  Dr. 
William  H.  Egle,  who  was  surgeon 
of  a brigade  then  lying  in  front  of 
the  rebel  Fort  Harrisou,  came  riding 
through  our  camp  in  search  of  Harris- 
burg soldiers.  Every  one  he  found  was 
invited  to  his  quarters  on  Christmas  day 
for  dinner.  We  were  all  there  and  a 


splendid  affair  it  was.  Our  friends  at 
Harrisburg  could  scarcely  have  fared  bet- 
ter. Albert  R.  Bhaep. 

Harrisburg,  October  Sih,  1894. 


[In  a recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  an  account  of  his  visit  to  tne 
sites  of  the  forts  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Sharp’s 
communication.  General  8t.  Clair  Mulhol- 
land  gives  the  following  description  of  their 
present  appearance,  which,  in  connection 
therewith,  make  interesting  reading  after 
a lapse  of  thirty  years:] 

“Port  Sedgwick,  commonly  known  as 
“Fort  Hell,’’  is  still  perfect.  The  tra- 
verses, shafts,  wells  and  galleries,  sunk  for 
mining  and  countermining,  are  still  there. 
The  magazine  has  fallen  in,  but  a hundred 
men  with  a few  loads  of  plank  could,  in 
half  a day,  put  things  in  order,  restore  the 
platform  where  the  32-pounder  Parrott 
gun  used  to  rest  and  hurl  the  big  shells 
screaming  into  the  enemy’s  works,  and 
old  Fort  Hell  would  be  ready  once  more 
to  meet  the  foe.  Large  pines  have  grown 
up  in  the  interior,  and  when  one  looks  at 
these  trees,  quite  as  thick  as  a man’s  body, 
he  begins  to  realize  that  thirty  years  have 
rolled  away  since  the  last  hostile  shot  was 
fired. 

“the  lines  of  connecting  works  are  in 
some  places  entirely  gone;  for  miles  again 
they  are  perfect,  although  overgrown  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Debris  of  the  long 
fight  can  be  found  everywhere,  tin 
plates,  canteens,  shells  and  bul- 
lets, pieces  of  leather  straps 
and  old  shoes,  buckles  and  belt  plates, 
bayonets  and  parts  of  muskets  can  be 
picked  up  in  quanliiies.and  every  year  the 
farmers  plow  up  bushels  of  these  memen- 
tos of  the  siege. 

“In  the  Confederate  line  we  found  the 
works  almost  as  perfect  as  on  our  own  side. 
Just  opposite  our  Fort  Hell  was  the  ene- 
my’s “Port  Mahone,’’  eommonly  called 
“Fort  Damnation.”  The  lines  were  very 
close  at  this  point  and  the  pickets  of  the 
two  armies  but  fifteen  feet  apart.  The 
firing  here  was  constant  and  hard,  even  an 
exposed  leg  or  arm  would  be  a target  for  a 
dozen  bullets.  The  Gregory  farmhouse 
stood  between  these  two  forts.  Of  course 
the  family  found  it  convenient  to  “be 
out”  during  the  ten  months  of  the  fight. 

“To  be  placed  between  hell  and  damna- 
tion is  a serious  ma'ier  at  any  time,  but  it 
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waa  more  uaheatthy  daring  ibe  siege 
than  at  any  other.  All  the  buildings 
on  this  farm  were  shot  away,  and  there 
was  not  a square  inch  on  any  of  the  trees 
that  was  not  plugged  with  balia.  Mr. 
Gregory  rebuilt  immediately  after  the  war, 
and  he  entertained  our  party  with  the  true 
Southern  hospitality — full  of  pleasant 
chat  and  reminiscences  of  the  fighting — 
and  when  we  were  leaving  he  begged  us 
to  help  ourselves  and  fill  our  pockets  from 
a pile  of  rifie  balls  and  bits  of  shells  still 
loaded.  A mile  or  so  from  Fort  Damna- 
tion is  the  celebrated  Elliott’s  salient 
known  as  the  "Crater,”  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  mouth  of  a volcano — where 
our  people  exploded  the  mine,  July  30, 
1864.” 

Wliat  a Paper  of  tlie  Times  Said  of 
Tbem. 

In  the  Telegraph  ot  October  4th,  1864, 
there  is  the  following  report  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  “Alleman  Fencibles:” 

“The  ‘Alleman  Fencibles’  were  ordered 
off  last  night,  and  we  understand  they  re- 
ported at  Camp  CaUwalader,  near  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
Union  League  regiment — 199 ih  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  commanded  by  Col. 
Sechler.  This  regiment  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  servir.e,  composed 
of  good  men  and  offlctred  by  persons  of 
experience,  whose  test  of  office  is  merit 
and  capacity. 

“The  Alleman  Fencibles  are  as  game  a 
body  of  men  as  ever  left  this  town  for  the 
seat  of  war.  They  are  composed  princi- 
pally ot  Harris  burgers,  and  are  members 
of  the  better  classes  of  society — property 
holders,  respectable  and  icfiuential  citi- 
zens. The  company  was  raised  in  less 
than  a week,  and  was  organizeti  several 
days  ago  by  the  selection  of  the  following 
officers;  Captain,  Jacob  Detweiler;  First 
Lieutenant,  George  B.  Cole;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Jesse  Wingert. 

“We  expect  to  bear  a good  report  of  this 
company,  as  it  has  all  the  requisites  for 
making  a tip-top  body  of  soldiers.  Pre- 
vious to  leaving  last  evening  Col.  Allenan 
made  them  a patriotic  speech,  which  was 
received  and  nerved  them  for  the  trial  of 
parting  from  their  families  and  their 
homes.  May  this  cruel  war  soon  be  ended 
by  an  honorable  peaee,  and  our  citizen 
soldiers  again  returned  to  the  dear  ones 
they  have  left  behind  them.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


To  tlie  History  ot  SiiUlvan  County. 


XIII. 


One  year  after  Mr.  Hill’s  settlement  was 
that  of  James  Ecroid,  who  came  from 
England  to  America  in  1795  Having  an 
acquaintance,  John  Howarth,  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  that 
city,  where  he  made  a temporary  home 
with  his  old  friend.  Being  desirous  of 
establishing  himself  on  a farm  he  shortly 
after  started  on  a tour  of  inspection.  Vis- 
iting the  PriesLleys  at  Northumberland, 
he  was  induced  to  examine  their  lands  on 
the  Loyalsock.  An  offer  was  made  by 
Mr.  Priestley  to  him  of  from  1,200  to  1,400 
acres  of  land,  on  the  Loyalsock,  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  on  the 
special  conditions  that  he  should  “set 
down  upon  and  improve  it.”  Ecroid  re- 
turned to  Pniladelpbia,  but  shortly  after 
decided  to  accept  Priestley’s  offer,  much 
to  the  latter’s  gratification.  He  returned 
to  Loyalsock  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
John  Hill.  He  subsequently  commenced 
an  improvement  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Lewis  farm,  below  Hillsgrove,  where  his 
cousin.  Miss  Merritt,  kept  house  for  him. 

The  following  incident  relating  to  Mr, 
Ecroid  is  found  in  the  Now  and  Then, 
published  by  Mr.  Gernerd,  ot  Muncy: 

"On  Saiurday,  the  30th  ot  January. 
1796,  James  Ecroid  set  out  to  hunt  and 
lost  himself  in  the  woods.  The  whole 
neighborhood  nad  been  called  upon  and 
drove  the  woods  every  day,  yet  he  was 
not  found  until  the  following  Friday.  He 
had  wandered  eight  miles  from  the  near- 
est house,  although  he  had  been  twice 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  Hillsgrove. 
On  crossing  a run  by  means  of  a pipe  log 
he  had  Slipped  and  wet  his  lower  extremi- 
ties and  the  exposure  of  the  frost  of  one 
of  the  sharpest  nights  in  the  winter  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  most  of  his  toes. 
The  dog  bark  disclosed  his  whereabouts 
and  he  was  found  by  an  expiring  fire  in  an 
exhausted  condition.”  Fortunately  Dr. 
Wtn.  Kent  Lathey  had  settled  at  Muncy. 
Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  at  once 
to  secure  his  services,  so  that  all  human 
skill  and  attention  was  secured  for  his 
patient.  He  married  at  Philadelphia  in 
1800  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Howarth. 
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To  them  were  bora  two  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

The  efforts  of  Priestley  and  Vaughn  to 
induce  settlements  upon  their  lands,  which 
resulted  ic  the  settlement  of  Molyneux, 
Bird  and  Warren,  also  Ecroid,  continued, 
and  the  next  family  coming  to  reside  on 
the  Loyalsock  was  that  of  the  Huckells. 
From  Birmingham,  England,  three  broth- 
ers an<l  two  sisters  came  to  America,  Jo- 
seph settling  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Loyalsock  at  Hillsgrove,  opposite  the 
home  of  John  idill,  and  Thomas  con- 
tracted for  the  purchase  of  a tract  of  4D0 
acres  at  the  fortis  of  the  Loyalsock,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  including  the 
lands  where  the  borough  of  Forksville  is 
now  located.  He  died  in  1798.  having  re- 
sided only  one  year  at  the  Forks.  His 
widow  being  unable  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
land  surrendered  to  Priestly  the  lands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The  other 
part  was  long  the  home  of  his  widow, 
and  has  nearly  all  remained  as  the  prop- 
erty of  his  descendants,  D.  T.  Huckell, 
Esq  , the  present  owner,  being  his  grand- 
son. John  Huckell  came  later  and  settled 
near  his  brother,  .Joseph,  on  lands  now 
owned  by  Wheeder  Green.  The  sisters 
married  and  settled  at  Hughesville — one 
the  wife  nt  Edward  G Lyon  the  other  of 
John  Ball.  William  Huckell,  a younger 
brother,  who  settled  in  Elkland,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  much  later.  We  find 
a record  of  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Eldred 
under  date  of  October  22,  1826.  He  re- 
moved from  this  county  several  years  ago 
and  died  in  Kansas.  His  son,  Henrv,was 
a resident  of  the  county  until  about  1870, 
■when  he  settled  in  Kansas.  He  was  a 
very  successful  hunter.  He  is  said  to 
have  killed  300  deer  before  leaving  the 
county,  and  helped  to  exterminate  the 
buffalo  on  the  plains  after  removing  to 
the  west. 

Mr.  Ecroid  about  1798  commenced  im- 
provement on  the  lands  lying  upon  the 
heights  above  the  Loyalsock  and  built 
upon  that  part  of  his  purchase  a small 
grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  other  settlers  hav- 
ing located  on  adjacent  lands  were  Wm 
Snell,  Wm.  Bingley,  Jesse  Hanes.  David 
Thomas  and  Wm.  King.  From  the  fact 
of  Elk  having  been  found  there  this  settle- 
ment took  the  name  of  Elklands. 

But  little  has  up  to  this  lime  been 
learned  of  most  of  these  settlers,  with  but 


two  exceptions,  that  of  Mr.  King  and 
Wm.  Snell.  Their  descendants  are  not 
among  the  residents  of  this  country. 

William  Snill,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Molyneux,  and  who  resided  in  the 
county  for  some  time,  was  the  father  of 
six  children  whose  names  and  dales  of 
birth  are  as  follows: 

. Thomas,  born  J.an  27,  1816. 

..  Margvret,  born  March  27.  1818. 

IF  lam,  born  Mav  1,  1820. 

V John,  b irn  March  2,  1822 

V Elizabeth,  born  Nov.  13,  1824. 

V.  Joseph,  born  June  2,  1826 

Mr  King  came  to  work  for  Mr.  Ecroid 
in  1799,  but  soon  after  bought  lands  and 
commenced  working  for  himself.  Having 
built  a house  he  at  once  sent  for  his  father 
and  mother,  Thomas  and  Esther  King, 
who  lived  with  him  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
John,  a brother  of  Wm  King,  came  later. 
He  had  a family  of  eight  children,  Eliza- 
beth (married  Hugh  Boyles),  Avis  (mar- 
ried .John  Boyles),  Mary  (married  George 
Bird),  John  (became  a physician  and  set- 
tled in  Clinton  county),  Thomas  (a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Elkland),  William  (a  citi- 
zen of  La  Porte  township), Dinah  (married 
Ephraim  Anable,  of  Fox  township),  .Job 
8.  ta  surveyor).  We  shall  in  the  future 
have  occ  ision  to  mention,  in  their  various 
localities,  the  sons  of  John  King.  We 
find  among  the  early  records  that  the  elder 
members  of  this  family  were  frequently 
placed  in  positions  of  trust  and  otherwise 
held  useful  places  in  society.  David 
Thomas  made  the  first  improvements  at 
Elk  Lake,  the  lake  for  a long  time  being 
known  as  Thomas’  lake.  He  was  a man 
of  education,  and  afterwards  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he  become  a noted  en- 
gineer in  the  building  of  the  Erie  canal. 

The  next  settlement  of  importance  was 
that  of  Eldred.  Edward  .Jarvis  Eldred 
was  born  at  Overshot  Mill,  near  London, 
England.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Jarvis,  the  family  being  near  blood  rela- 
tives of  William  Penn. 

Edward  J.,  with  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  was  given  a liberal  but  not  classi- 
cal education.  At  the  age  of  about 
seventeen  his  father  procured  for  him  a 
clerkship  in  an  extensive  carriage  manu- 
factory in  London.  After  remaining  in 
this  position  for  a few  years  a better  place 
was  found  in  a mercantile  establishment. 
At  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  en- 
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gaged  appartments  at  the  “laeer  Temple,  ” 
a noted  law  institution  at  the  lime,  and 
for  several  years  pursued  the  study  of  law 
with  a view  of  making  that  profession 
the  business  of  his  future  life,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  he  abandoned  the 
project  and  finally  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a wholesale  tea  merchant.  His 
success  as  such  was  indifferent  and  after 
several  years  of  effort  and  presistence  he 
disposed  of  his  stock  and  closed  his  store, 
evidently  much  discourged.  The  next 
undertaking  was  that  of  balloon  naviga- 
tion, which  was  at  the  time  a theme  ram- 
pant in  France  and  England.  This  was, 
however,  very  soon  aoandoned.  About 
this  lime  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the 
United  States  was  high,  and  he  caught  the 
infection. 

His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Paine,  and  of  an  opulent  family  natur- 
ally opposed  to  the  project,  but  Eldred 
could  not  be  restrained.  So  it  was  de- 
cided that  she  should  remain  with  her 
friends  until  a comfortable  home  should 
be  provided  in  the  new  world,  but  disease 
soon  after  terminated  her  life  with  that 
of  her  two  sons,  leaving  only  a daughter, 
who  WhS  brought  up  by  her  London  rela- 
tives and  long  after  her  father's  settle- 
ment came  and  joined  him  in  America. 

Mr.  Eldred  having  obtained  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Bond,  the  British 
consul  at  New  York,  and  John  Vaughn, an 
extensive  land  owner  of  the  same  city, 
and  Dr.  Priestly,  of  Northumberland,  he 
engaged  passage  on  the  ship  Mary,  of  18 
guns,  9 pounders,  130  men,  bound  for 
New  York  and  embarked  the  18th  of  May, 
1798.  A voyage  across  the  Atlantic  at 
that  time  was  not  the  pleasantest  thing  in 
the  world,  nor  entirely  free  from  danger. 
After  being  out  from  Liverpool  one  or  two 
days  a French  vessel  bore  down  upon 
them  and  Eldred  was  assigned  the  com- 
mand of  a gun  and  men  to  operate  it,  but 
when  nearly  at  hailing  distance  the  French 
vessel  run  up  the  United  States  colors  and 
the  vessels  passed  each  other  as  friends. 
After  a voyage  of  two  and  a half  months 
the  Mary  arrived  safely  at  the  New  York 
harbor.  The  followintr  is  taken  from  the 
bill  of  lading:  “The  good  ship  Mary 
whereof  is  Master  under  God  for  this 
present  voyager,  Eaen  Allyn. ’’  The  two 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Eldred’s  settlement  at 
Elkland  he  was  engaged  in  the  first  at 


Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  following  year  at 
Kingston,  opposite  Wilkes-Barre.  During 
th's  time  he  became  proficient  as  a land 
surveyor. 

Arriving  at  Elkland  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  and  having  acquired  a large  experi- 
ence in  the  varied  relations  of  life,  he  had 
become  remarkably  well  prepared  to  fill  a 
useful  place  in  the  formative  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  new  settlement. 

Having  secured  the  use  of  a log  house 
of  Thomas  King,  Sr.,  to  which  he  trans- 
ferred in  the  spring  of  1800  such  articles 
of  personal  property  as  was  then  in  his 
possession.  Finding  at  the  time  the 
neighborhood  destitute  of  flour,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  Stephen  Bill,  a 
millwright,  will  give  an  insight  of  the 
duties  at  once  assumed  by  Mr.  E'dred: 

“Sir,  I will  beg  of  you  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Ecroid  to  come  or  send  some  efficient 
han  f to  set  the  mill  at  rights.  Mr.  Ecroid 
is  down  at  Philadelphia  and  we  have  a 
number  of  new  settlers  that  are  very 
much  distressed  for  fliur;  the  mill  will 
not  perform  at  all.  1 undertook  to  grind 
for  the  sei tiers  in  Mr.  Ecroid’s  absence. 
It  therefore  rather  devolves  upon  me  to 
request  a r^ady  attention  to  our 
necessities,  as  most  of  the  settlers 
have  not  the  means  to  go  out  for 
provisions  and  are  therefore  much  dis- 
tressed for  bread,  I therefore  beg  that  you 
will  not  fail  to  come  or  send  immediately.  ” 

The  location  chosen  by  Eldred  for  his 
future  home  was  at  ihe  northern  line  of 
our  county.  In  choosing  this  location  he 
doubtle-8  had  in  view  a convenient  point 
to  reach  different  settlements  on  the 
Priestley  lands — a very  large  amount  of 
which  are  within  the  bounds  of  Bradford 
county,  extending  entirely  through  the 
entire  length  of  Albany  township  and  in- 
cluding part  of  Monroe,  the  Wilcoxes  and 
Ladds  having  obtained  a part  of  their 
lands  as  a gratuity  from  Priestley  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  grants  to  Bird  and 
Molyneux.  His  business  frequently  re- 
quired him  to  visit  Northumberland,  so 
in  order  to  make  the  trip  comfortable  and 
to  bring  in  needed  supplies  he  procured 
three  oxen  and  belling  the  leader  broke 
the  others  to  follow.  Encamping  in  the 
woods  when  night  overtook  him  the  green 
leaves  and  shrubbery  generally  supplied 
them  sufficiently  for  feed  before  lying 
down  to  rest.  The  scream  of  the  panther 
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aad  the  howl  of  wolvea  was  ofteu  an  hor- 
rid serenade  around  him,  but  the  camp 
fire  and  the  bell  of  the  ox  deterred  them 
from  a closing  interview.  Whenever  an 
emergency  of  any  kind  occurred  in  the 
Elkland  settlement  Mr.  Eldred  was  imme- 
diately summoned  and  expected  to  either 
act  as  leader  or  name  the  man  for  the  po- 
sition. 

The  first  death  occurring  in  the  settlement 
was  during  the  winter  of  1802,  that  of 
Felin  Powell,  and  a copy  of  an  oration 
delivered  by  Mr.  Eldred  at  the  burial  has 
been  found,  as  follows:  “Men  of  the  Elk- 
lands,  we  have  been  called  together  on  a 
solemn  occasion,  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
has  happened  in  these  lands.  Men  as  we, 
are  from  different  countries  and  of  various 
religions,  but  united,  it  is  presumed,  in 
the  same  general  moral  and  social  senti- 
ments; we  trust  and  hope  in  the  guardian 
and  wise  disposal  of  the  great  God  of 
Nature  and  our  being;  while  we  exist  the 
same  hand  is  over  us,  in  death  the  same 
God  exists,  where  our  spirits  are  fled  we 
know  not  whither,  and  our  bodies  molder- 
ing  in  the  dust.  On  Him  the  great  and  liv- 
ing God  let  us  with  steadfast  and  un- 
shaken confidence  depend.  While  we  re- 
gard with  unremitting  attention  the  mo- 
nitions he  has  placed  w ithin  our  bosoms, 
that  monitor  would  teach  us,  after  our  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  great  God  of  all, 
next  under  our  present  circumstances,  to 
pay  decent  and  becoming  honor  to  the 
deceased.  We  remember  him  as  a man; 
we  cannot  forget  him  as  a man, 
active  and  laborious,  considering  his 
years  (three  score  and  ten),  we 
must  remember  him  as  a useful 
member  of  society.  We  commit  his  body 
to  our  mother  earth  tenderly  as  brethren 
whilst  we  hope  through  the  different 
modes  that  our  various  religions  inspire 
for  the  future  disposal  of  our  deceased 
brother.  Men  of  the  Elklands,  we  have 
paid  the  last  honor  to  a deceased  friend, 
let  us  consider  that  each  of  us  shall  re- 
quire the  same  kind  ofiices  of  some  of  our 
fellow  men.  This  should  teach  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  moral  and  social  duties  and 
while  we  observe  a decent  and  becoming 
regard  for  the  dead,  let  us  bear  away  with 
us  from  the  grave  the  reflection  that  higher 
and  still  more  important  are  due  from 
each  of  us  to  the  other  and  from  us  to  all 
mankind  that  live.” 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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CXXIX. 


Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  a member  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1787,  was  born  at  Newton  Stew- 
art, Ireland.  This  information  comes 
from  a descendant  of  the  Fitzsimmons 
family.  This  has  not  heretofore  been 
known  by  any  of  bis  biographers. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTS’, 


WUen  Erected  and  Why  So  Named— 
Its  Townships  and  Boroughs. 
Agitation  for  the  erection  of  a new 
county  out  of  parts  of  Bradford  and  Ly- 
coming counties  commenced  as  early  as 
1845,  and  was  continued  for  two  years. 
The  first  record  of  the  movement  we  find 
in  the  journals  of  the  Legislature.  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1845,  Mr.  Horton  (Bradford) 

E resented  a petition  signed  by  citizens  of 
ycoming  county  praying  for  the  erection 
of  a new  county  to  be  called  Fox, in  honor 
of  Samuel  M.  Fox,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
owned  a large  body  of  land  in  that  sec- 
tion. Remonstrances  were  also  presented 
by  Mr.  Quay  (Clinton)  against  division  by 
citizens  of  Lycoming  county.  . 

It  was  originally  intended  that  territory 
should  also  be  taken  from  the  southern 
part  of  Bradford  county,  with  the  view  of 
making  Dushore  the  seat  of  justice.  Some 
of  the  first  petitioners  also  asked  that  the 
new  county  might  be  called  Jackson,  after 
Hr.  Josiah  Jackson,  an  early  merchant  at 
Dushore,  but  the  proposition  was  soon 
after  dropped.  Finally  it  was  decided  to 
call  the  new  county  Sullivan,  in  honor  of 
Charles  C.  Sullivan,  Senator  from  the 
Allegheny-Butler  district.  He  resided  in 
the  borough  of  Butler,  Butler  county,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  advancing  the  pro- 
ject for  a new  county,  which  so  pleased 
the  friends  of  the  movement  that  they  in- 
sisted on  it  being  named  for  him. 

During  the  session  of  1846  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  towards  carrying  out 
the  project,  but  the  movement  was  re- 
newed in  1847  with  increased  vigor.  In 
the  meantime  petitions  praying  for  a new 
county  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Elliott 
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from  citizens  of  Asylum  and  Albany  town- 
ships, Bradford  county.  But  after  some 
manoeuvering,  not  to  say  scheming,  it  was 
decided  to  carve  the  new  county  wholly 
out  of  territory  belonging  to  Lycoming, 
and  the  bill,  wtich  was  known  as  No.  180, 
finally  pissed  March  15,  1847.  This  de- 
stroyed the  aspirations  of  certain  parties 
to  make  Dushore  the  permanent  seat  of 
justice,  It,  however,  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion for  a short  time  of  having  the  first 
sessions  of  the  court  held  there,  as  Jays- 
burg,  Lycoming  county,  did  in  1795. 

The  Governor  appointed  John  Laporte, 
Thomas  W.  Lloyd  and  Jed.  Irish  commis- 
sioners to  select  a site  for  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  the  new  county.  Dushore,  undis- 
mayed, contested  with  Forksville  for  the 
honor  of  being  the  capital,  and  the  strife 
waxed  so  warm  that  the  commissioners 
finally  selected  a new  place,  practically  in 
the  wilderness,  and  called  it  Laporte,  after 
Hon.  John  Laporte,  one  of  their  number, 
who  was  Surveyor  General  of  the  State  in 
1845.  Of  course  strong  influences  in 
favor  of  the  new  town  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  commissioners  by  parties 
interested  in  lands  and  town  lots,  and  ex- 
citement for  a time  ran  high.  The  fol- 
lowing stanza  from  a song,  composed  at 
the  time  of  the  location,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed: 

Sullivan  county,  new  Laporte, 

In  the  woods  tney  hold  ihelr  court ; 

It’s  well  founded  on  a roca, 

Ahout  four  mUes  from  Loyalsock. 

The  erection  of  Sullivan  out  of  territory 
taken  altogether  from  Lycoming,  was  the 
last  dismemberment  the  latter  county  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  new  county  build- 
ers, although  efforts  have  since  been  made 
to  still  further  reduce  her.  Sullivan 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bradford 
county,  on  the  east  by  Wyoming,  Luzerne 
and  Columbia,  on  the  south  by  Columbia 
and  Lycoming,  and  on  the  west  by  Ly- 
coming. According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Land  "Office,  the  county  contains  434 
square  miles,  or  277,760  acres.  The  face 
of  the  county  is  mountainous,  and  in 
some  parts  there  are  primeval  forests  of 
hemlock.  Eagles  Mere,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Lewis’  Lake,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  of  summer  resort  in 
the  State.  The  village  contains  many 
beautiful  cottages,  some  of  which 
cost  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  thou- 


sand dollars  each.  There  are  other 
lakes  and  places  of  resort  in  the  county 
which  are  noted  for  their  attractive  beauty 
and  picturesque  surroundings.  Eagles 
Mere  and  Laporte  are  now  reached  by 
rail  from  the  south  and  north,  and  there 
is  no  more  delightful  place  in  the  State  to 
spend  the  “heated  term”  than  in  the  wilds 
of  Sullivan.  The  census  of  1890  gave  the 
county  a population  of  11,620. 

The  sub-divisions  of  the  county  into 
townships  and  boroughs,  as  they  now  ex- 
ist, are  given  below.  The  population 
figures  are  taken  from  the  census  report  of 
1890,  but  it  is  probable  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  since  that  time. 

Townships. 

1.  Shrewsbury.  This  is  the  oldest  town- 
ship in  the  county,  and  was  originally 
created  by  decree  of  the  court  of  Lycom- 
ing county  in  1803.  At  that  time  it  em- 
braced the  whole  of  what  is  now  Sullivan 
county.  The  name  is  attributed  to  The- 
ophilus  Little.  The  Little  and  Bennett 
families  came  from  Shrewsbury  township, 
Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey,  and  the 
name  of  their  old  home  f.eemed  to  them  a 
suitable  one  for  their  new  habitation. 
When  Sullivan  county  was  set  off  from 
Lycoming  the  southern  boundary  line  ran 
through  Shrewsbury,  and  the  part  falling 
into  the  new  county  was  called  Shrews- 
bury also.  Both  counties,  therefore, 
have  a Shrewsbury  township.  The 
township  is  bounded  as  follows:  East  by 
Laporte  township,  north  by  Forks  and 
Elkland,  west  by  Hillsgrove,  and  south 
by  Shrewsbury  township,  Lycoming 
county.  Pop.,  811.  Area,  31,000  acres. 

2.  Elkland.  This  township  was  set  off 
from  Shrewsbury  m 1804,  but  no  decree 
of  court  exists  to  show  that  it  has  a legal 
status.  Hon.  C.  D.  Eldred,  in  his  remi- 
niscences published  in  Now  and  Then 
(Vol.  II,  p.  163),  says:  “William  Benja- 
min, an  old  surveyor,  was  appointed  by 
the  court  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary 
lines  of  Shrewsbury.  But  this  was  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
settlement  on  Loyalsock,  near  where  a 
new  road  ran,  as  it  was  found  that  a con- 
trolling portion  of  the  voters  would  re- 
main south  of  the  Allegheny  mountain. 
Accordingly,  while  Benjamin  was  en- 
gaged in  running  the  boundary  lines  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  inhabitants  north  of  the 
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mountain  engaged  him  to  run  and  mark  a 
line  for  the  division  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
the  erection  of  a new  township  out  of  the 
western  portion.  It  was,  however,  agreed 
later  between  the  settlers  north  and  south 
of  the  Allegheny  that  a new  township 
should  be  formed.and  we  find  on  record  of 
the  next  term  of  court  two  petitions  filed, 
differing  in  some  respects  as  to  boundary, 
but  each  asking  for  the  division  of  Shrews- 
bury township.  These  two  petitions  are 
endorsed,  ‘Granted — per  curiam,’  but  as 
they  differ  in  describing  the  boundary, 
which  one,  or  can  either  be  deemed  offi- 
cial?” Continuing  Judge  Eldred — him- 
self an  old  surveyor — s'.ys:  "To  mend  the 
matter,  an  old  paper,  in  the  handwriting 
of  William  Ellis,  is  found  filed  with  these 
petitions,  which  purports  to  be  the 
‘boundary  of  Elkland  township,'  but 
which  does  not  agree  with  either  petition 
as  to  boundary,  and  is  not  approved  by 
the  court,  yet  it  is  ihe  only  evidence  of 
the  name  of  the  new  township  extant.” 

An  entry  in  the  commissioners’  minute 
book,  December  17,  1804,  charges  William 
Benjamin  with  order  No.  170,  for  $30, 
"on  account  of  running  township  line  be- 
tween Loyalsock,  Shrewsbury  and  Elk 
Lands;”  and  under  date  of  January  7, 
1805.  he  is  charged  with  order  No.  186, 
for  $151  74,  "in  full  for  running  the  line 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Elkland  Town- 
ships.” Thus  was  the  township  brought 
into  existence.  It  was  so  named  because 
elk  in  large  bodies  frequented  this  part 
of  the  State,  and  in  order  to  designate 
it  the  district  was  called  “Elk  Lands.” 
The  township,  whether  legally  created  or 
not.  remained  in  Lycoming  county  until 
Sullivan  was  erected,  when  it  fell  to  that 
county. 

That  the  district  was  a favorite  haunt 
for  elk  and  other  animals  seems  to  be 
well  established.  Joel  McCarty,  an  early 
settler,  used  to  relate  (see  Noio  and  Then, 
vol.  I,  February,  1878),  that  he  once 
counted  thirty  elk  in  one  herd  that  came 
to  water  at  Thomas’  Lake;  that  Abraham 
Webster,  who,  when  a boy,  was  a pris- 
oner among  the  Indians,  killed  thirty 
bear  in  one  season,  and  that  his  son 
Joseph  in  one  season  killed  sixty  deer. 
Elkland  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Porks  township,  north  by  Overton  town- 
ship, Bradford  county;  west  by  Fox  and 


south  by  Etlllsgrove  and  Porks  townships. 
Population,  1,058.  Area,  25,000  acres. 

3.  Cherry.  This  township  was  organ- 
ized at  May  sessions  of  the  Lycoming 
court  in  1824,  from  the  northeastern  end 
of  Shrev7sbury.  And  it  was  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  abundant  growth  of  that 
wood  on  the  dry,  red  shale  ridges  in  its 
territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Colley;  north  by  Wilmot  and  Albany 
townships,  Bradford  county;  west  by 
Forks,  and  south  by  Lanorte  township. 
Population,  2,367.  Area,  36,000  acres. 

4 Fox.  At  September  sessions,  1839, 
of  the  Lycoming  court,  petition  was  pre- 
sented praying  for  a new  township  to  be 
set  off  from  Elkland.  The  prayer  was 
granted  at  December  sessions  of  that  year 
and  Evan  Thomas  and  C.  D.  Eldred  fixed 
the  boundary.  As  it  included  a Quaker 
settlement  they  nameil  it  Fox,  after  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Friends.  It  lies  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Elkland, north  by  Leroy  and  Canton  town- 
ships, Bradford  county;  west  by  McNett, 
and  Cascade  townships, Lycoming  county, 
and  south  by  Hillsgrove  township.  Popu- 
lation, 69.3.  Area,  24,000  acres. 

5.  Davdson.  At  one  of  the  quarter - 
sessions  of  the  court  he'd  during  1833  it 
was  decreed  to  erect  this  township.  It 
was  not  assessed  for  county  rates  and 
levies  that  year,  but  at  the  treasurer’s  sale 
of  unseated  land  in  March,  1834,  it  is 
named  a township.  It  was  called  after 
Dr.  Asher  Davidson,  of  Jersey  Shore,  who 
then  occupied  a seat  on  the  bench  as  an 
associate  judge.  It  is  bounded  east  by 
Fairmount  township,  Luzerne  county,  and 
Colley  township,  Sullivan;  north  by  La- 
porte  township,  west  by  Shrewsbury,  and 
South  by  Penn,  Franklin  and  Jordan 
townships,  Lycoming  county,  and  Jack- 
son  and  Sugar  Loaf  townships,  Columbia 
county.  Population,  1,652.  Area,  45,000 
acres. 

6.  Forks,  erected  in  1833,  by  Lycoming 
county,  was  so  named  because  the  Loyal- 
sock  creek  forks  within  its  borders.  It  is 
bounded  east  by  Cherry  and  Laporte  town- 
ships;  north  by  Overton  township,  Brad- 
ford county ; west  by  Elkland  and  Hills- 
grove, and  south  by  Shrewsbury.  Popu- 
lation. 780.  Area,  30,000. 

7.  Hillsgrove,  was  erected  in  1847,  by 
running  a line  througn  Plunket’s  Creek 
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township,  Lyccming  connty,  and  the  part 
falling  to  Sullivan  county  was  called 
Hillsgrove.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
tract  of  land  so-called  in  the  patent  from 
the  State,  it  being  the  first  land  located  by 
warrant  in  what  is  now  Sullivan  county, 
in  the  William  Clair  tract,  in  1776.  It  is 
bounded  as  follows:  East,  by  Shrewsbury 
and  Forks;  norm,  by  Elkland  and  Fox; 
west  and  south,  by  Plunket’s  Creek 
township,  Lycoming  county.  Pop.,  805. 
Area,  17,000  acres. 

8.  Oolley,  the  first  township  erected  by 
the  court  of  Sullivan  county,  in  1849,  was 
named  after  Judge  Wllliaoi  Colley.  It 
was  taken  from  the  east  end  of  Cherry. 
At  present  it  is  bounded  as  follows:  East, 
by  Fairmount  township,  Luzerne  county, 
and  Forkstown,  and  North  Branch  town- 
ships, Wyoming  county;  north,  by  Wil- 
mot  township,  Bradford  county;  west,  by 
Cherry,  and  south,  by  Laporte  and  David- 
son townships.  Pop.,  1,662,  Area,  37,- 
000  acres. 

9.  Laporte  township  was  erected  in  1850, 
and  named  in  honor  of  John  Laporte,  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  site,  when  the 
county  seat  was  located  within  its  bor- 
ders. It  was  formed  from  parts  of  Cherry, 
Davidson  and  Shrewsbury.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Colley,  north,  by  Cherry ; 
west,  by  Forks  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
south,  by  Davidson.  Pop.,  443.  Area, 
31,000  acres. 

Boroughs. 

1,  Laporte,  the  seat  of  ^justice,  was  or- 
ganized in  1851,  and  is  the  oldest  borough 
in  the  county.  It  lies  within  the  town- 
ship of  the  same  name.  Pop.,  375. 

2.  Duslwre  was  incorporated  in  1859 
It  takes  Its  name  from  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  who  es- 
caped from  Portugal  where  he  was  held  a 
prisoner,  and  joined  the  French  colony 
called  Asylum  near  this  place.  He  was 
given  a tract  of  land,  built  a cabin  and 
made  an  improvement.  When  the  French 
exiles  were  permitted  to  return  to  France 
he  accompanied  them,  re  entered  the 
French  navy,  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a ship  of  the  line,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  By  the 
process  of  anglicising  his  name,  Dushore 
was  evolved.  Population,  783. 

3 Forksvlle,  located  a',  the  forks  of 
Loyalsock,  was  laid  out  and  surveyed  by 


Hon.  C.  D.  Eldred,  September  25,  1854, 
by  direction  of  the  land-owner,  Moses 
Rogers.  Ex- Governor  Packer  was  present 
with  Eldred  and  assisted  in  the  work, 
which  took  but  a single  day.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Williamsport  the  draft  or  plot  was 
made  and  returned  by  mail.  The  village 
was  organized  as  a borough  December  22, 
1880,  There  is  much  imposing  and  pic- 
turesque scenery  about  the  place,  and  that 
sharp  turn  in  the  creek  known  as  the 
‘‘World’s  End”  is  near  by.  It  was  here 
that  the  centennial  of  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  three  first  families — 
William  Molyneux,  Powell  Bird  and  John 
Warren — was  duly  celebrated  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1894,  by  a large  attendance  of 
their  descendants.  Population,  191 
Sullivan  county,  it  has  been  shown,  is 
divided  into  nine  townships  and  three 
boroughs.  It  has  fifteen  election  districts 
and  twenty-four  post  offices.  If  the  total 
population  is  only  11,620,  it  ‘is  not  the 
smallest  county  in  the  State.  There  are 
three  others  with  less  inhabitants,  viz: 
Pike, 9,412;  Forest,  8,482;  Cameron,  7,238. 

John  of  Lancaster. 


TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS 


In  St.  John’s  Liutheran  Church  Grave- 
yard, Wlconlsco. 


[On  the  18th  of  October,  1889,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Wiconisco  Valley,  commonly 
known  as  Lykens  Valley,  about  two  miles 
from  Berrysburg,  we  came  to  a commo- 
dious brick  church — St.  John’s  Lutheran 
— in  the  graveyard  adjoining  which  we 
copied. the  record  of..8Uch  of  the  marked 
graves  which  the  ravages  of  time  have 
left  uneffaced.  Tneae  we  here  give  the 
readers  of  Notes  and  Queres  The  last 
resting  place  of  many  ct  the  old  pioneers, 
however,  are  simply  marked  by  rough 
stones,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 

K.  W.  S P.] 

Apelgate,  Daniel  F.,  b.  Dec.  24.  18U4; 
d.  Sept.  6,  1879. 

Biederman,  Ann,  b.  May  20,  1720;  d. 
Oct.  5,  1782. 

Bitterman,  Daniel, ]b.  Dec.  23,  1783;  d. 
Sep’.  7,  1850.; 

Bitterman.  Barbara,  w.  of  Baldozer.  *>. 
April  20,  1787;  d.  Feb.  22,  1857. 

Bieterman,  Johannes,  b.  July  7,  1787; 
d.  August  25  1853. 
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Biederman,  Biiz.  (Schwab),  w.  of  David, 
b.  .Inly  10,  1811;  d.  July  30,  1812, 
Bieistein.  George,  b.  Jaa.  9,  1785;  d. 
Jan.  19,  1851. 

Bleisteiu,  Anna  Mary,  w.  of  George,  b. 
Feb.  18,  1796;  d.  Feb.  18,  1817. 

Bleisiein,  Jos.,  b.  Aug.  11,  1798;  d. 
April  25.  1858, 

Bonawitz,  John,  b.  Dec.  30,  1801;  d. 
8ept,  10,  1885. 

Bonawiiz,  Gath.,  w.  of  John,  b.  Dec. 
28,  1805;  d.  April  11,  1870. 

Bonawitz,  Salome,  w.  of  John,  b.  June 

11.  1813;  d.  Oct.  19,  1811. 

Bergstrwasf'r,  Jao.,  Jr.,  b.  Mar.  6,  1802; 

d.  June  27,  1828. 

Buffiugton,  Susanna,  w.  of  Benj,,  b. 
Nov.  12,  3803;  d.  Oct.  19,  1826, 

Bordner.  Susanna,  w.  of  Jno.,  b.  Nov. 
30,  1811;  d.  Dec.  9,  1815 

Cooper,  Anna  Maria,  b.  Aug.  16,  1788; 
d.  Aug.  11,  1857. 

Deibler.  Eve,  w.  of  Danl,  b.  Mar.  1, 
1817;  d.  Apr.  12,  1865. 

Deibier,  Eliz,  w.  of  Danl,  b.  Jan.  21, 
1819;  d.  Aug.  26,  1888. 

Enlerline,  Mana  Elizabeth  (Snoke),  w. 
of  J.  Michael,  b.  May  11,  1766;  d Feb.  8, 
1809. 

EoderUne,  Jno.  P.,  b.  Feb.  19,  1767;  d. 
Apr.  7.  1811. 

Enderline,  Mary  A.,  w.  of  .Tno.  Phillip, 
b Jan.  5,  1783;  d.  Dec.  13,  1813. 

Euderline,  Jno.  Peter,  b.  Mar.  11,  1776; 
d.  Sept.  13,  1812. 

Euterline,  Jno.,  b.  Apr.  28,  1788;  d. 
Ocr.  5,  1819. 

Enterline,  Eva  Eliz,  w.  of  Jao.,  b.  Mar, 
4,  1789;  d.  Jan.  5,  1811. 

Euderline,  Pnillip,  s.  of  Jno.  Phillip 
anu  Maria  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  30,  1796; 
d.  .June  22,  1821. 

E iterline,  Jno.  K.,  b.  Apr.  19,  1815;  d. 
Ocr.  31,  1872. 

Enderline,  David,  s.  of  J.  and  Eve,  b. 
Nov.  18,  1825;  d.  Aun.  28,  1817. 

Euderline,  Thos.  G.,  s.  of  Jno.  K.  and 
Louisa,  b.  Sept.  18,  1810;  d Mar.  5,  1867. 

Euderline,  B.  F.,  s of  Jno  K.  and 
Louisa,  b.  Nov.  28,  1817;  d.  Oct.  30,  1869. 
Forney,  Geo.,  b.  Mar.  12,  1777;  d.  Oct. 

12,  1828. 

Forney,  Jno.,  b.  Feb.  2,  1802;  d.  Sept. 
26,  1828. 

Forney,  Dan’l,  b Oct.  27, 1812;  d.  Sept. 
9,  1830. 


Forney,  Eliz.,  w.  of  D.,  d.  Sept.  30, 
1830. 

Geeseman,  Willhelm,  b.  Mar.  23,  1761; 
m.  Anna  M.  Grube;  raised  7 children,  1 
son,  6 daughters;  lived  in  matrimony  55 
years;  d.  Aug.  26,  1813. 

Geeseman,  Anna  Maria,  b.  April  2,1759; 
d.  June  12,  1837. 

Holtzman,  John  George,  b.  March  1, 
1765;  d.  Nov.  11,  1838. 

Holtzman,  E iz,  w.  of  John  G.,  b.  Feb. 
8,  1771;  d.  April  8,  1814. 

Holtzman  (Neigley),  Eliz  , w.  of  John, 
b.  July  24,  1793;  d.  March  1,  1831. 

Holtzman,  Jacob,  Sept.  23,  1799;  d. 
Mav  3,  1819. 

Happle,  John,  b.  Feb.  23,  1780;  d.  June 
25,  1838. 

Hoffman,  John  George,  b.  Feb.  5,  1771; 
d.  Jan.  20,  1828. 

Hoffman  (Ku  jzman),  Rebecca,  w.  of  J. 
G.  b,  Jan.  1,  1773;  d.  Oct.  29,  1837. 

Hoffman,  Daniel,  b.  Feb.  28.  1798;  d. 
Dec.  25,  1810. 

Heller,  John,  b.  Oct  28,  1779;  d.  Feb. 
1,  1847. 

Heller,  Anna  Maria,  dau.  of  Joseph 
Paul,  w.  of  John  Matter  and  John  Heller, 
July  1,  1789;  d.  March  18,  1866. 

Herman,  Geo.,  b.  Sept.  13,1770;  d.  Feb. 
17,  1818. 

Houffer,  Elizabeth,  H.,  w.  of  Lewis,  b, 
March  11,  1776;  d.  March  8,  1854. 

Herrmann,  Gath.  M.,  w.  of  George,  b. 
Feb.  21,  1780;  d.  March,  17,  1845. 

Herrmann,  .Johannes,  b,  Feb.  20,  1797; 
d,  March  8.  1866. 

Harman,  Edz.,  w.  of  Jno.  G.,  b.  March 
10,  1799;  d.  Dec.  9,  1872. 

Harman,  Rebecca,  w.  of  Jno.,  b,  March 
17,  1805;  d.  Mav  7,  1851. 

Hamer,  Benj.,  b.  Sept.  20,1772;  d,  July 
4,  1852, 

Hamer,  Eve  G.,  w.  of  B.,  b.  Nov.  5, 
1784;  d.  Sept.  7,  1869. 

Harner,  Jeremiah,  b Dec.  19,  1813;  d. 
March  4,  1868. 

Harner,  Rebecca,  w.  of  J.,  b.  Sept.  17, 
1816;  d.  Feb.  8,  1887. 

Hemping,  Mary  A.,  dau.  of  Rev.  J.  N. 
and  Ebzibetli,  b.  Dec.  10,  1813;  d.  Oct. 
4,  1881. 

Hagg,  Eliz.,  w.  of  Daniel,  b.  June  3, 
1812;  d.  Jan.  8,  1868. 

Hagg.  Daniel,  b.  Feb.  22,  1812;  d.  Jan. 
20,  1882. 
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Koppenheffer,  Jonathan,  b.  Aug.  19, 
1765;  d.  May  28,  1854. 

Koppenheffer,  Anna  Maria,  b.  June  7, 
1766;  d.  Nov.  1,  1851. 

Koppenheffer,  Michael,  b.  Oct.  5,  1772; 
d.  Mar.  7,  1844. 

Koppenheffer,  Frederick,  b.  June  24, 
1776  in  Tolpehocken ; d.  Mar.  7,  1858. 

Koppenheffer,  Maria  (Groff),  w.  of 
Frederick,  b.  Dec.  28,  1783,  in  Tolpe- 
hocken; d.  Jan.  7,  1854. 

Koppenheffer,  Benjamin,  b.  Sept.  27, 
1797;  d Sept.  19,  1860. 

Koppenheffer,  John,  s.  of  J.  and  A.  M., 
b.  Feb.  20,  1800;  d.  Nov.  11,  1850, 
Koppenheffer.  Catharine,  w.  of  Jona- 
than M.,  b.  Feb.  24,  1809;  d.  Apr.  18,1885. 

Koppenheffer,  Jonathan,  b.  Jan.  18, 
1808 ; d.  Nov.  2,  1878. 

Koppenheffer,  Simon,  b.  Dec.  24,  1810; 
d.  Dec  16,  1856. 

Koppenheffer,  Eliz.  (Enterlein)  w.  of 
George,  b.  May  16,  1819;  d.  May  5,  1845. 

Kuerr,Dan’l,  b.Oct..6,  1822;  d.  Jan.  27, 
1887. 

Klineer,  John  A.,  b.  Feb.  18,  1810;  d. 
April  15,  1885. 

Lark,  Peter,  b.  Nov.  20,  1795;  d.  Aug. 
11,  1850. 

Lark,  Mary  M.,  w.  of  P.,  b.  Feb.  20, 
1795;  d.  July  25,  1863. 

Lark,  George,  b.  May  1.  1798;  d.  March 
11.  1829 

Lark,  Eliz.,  w.  of  George,  b.  May  15, 
1799;  d July  27,  1877. 

Lark,  Leah,  w.  of  John,  b.  Feb.  14,1829; 
d.  Dec.  2,  1881. 

Lehman,  Sam’l,  b.  April  15,  1797;  d. 
Oct.  12,  1859. 

Lenckert,  Frederick,  b.  Aug.  15,  1791 ; 
d.  Nov.  13,  1829. 

Lenker,  Margaret,  w.  of  Jacob,  b.  Feb. 
4,  1807;  d.  Dec.  28,  1843. 

Lubolt,  Frederick,  b.  May  4,  1774;  d. 
April  18,  1849. 

Lub'  lt,  Eliz.,  w.  of  Frederick,  b.  March 
14,  1779;  d.  Sept.  5.  1854 
Lupoid,  Martin, 8.  of  Fred,  and  Eliz.,  b. 
Jan.  20,  1815;  d.  April  10.1876. 

Lebo,  Daniel,  b.  Feb.  10,  1812;  d.  Feb. 
20,  1871. 

Lebo,  Sarah,  w.  of  D.,  b.  May  5,  1824; 
d.  May  30,  1883. 

Meis,  John,  Adam,  b.  Jan.  24,  1780;  d. 
Jan.  28,  1854. 

Meis,  Eliz.,  w.  of  J.  A , b.  July  31, 
1785;  d.  April  18,  1858. 


Martin,  Hannah,  w.  of  H.,  b.  Nov.  26, 
1817;  d.  Nov.  28,  1880. 

Messner,  Jno.,  b.  1742;  d.  1821. 

Messner,  Gath.,  b.  1752;  d.  1822. 
Massner,  Michael,  b.  June  20,  1805;  d. 
Jan.,  1847. 

Miller,  Abm.,  b.  Dec.  4,  1799;  d.  Feb. 

I,  1867. 

Miller,  Eliz,  w.  of  Jonathan,  b.  Jan.  3, 
1815;  d.  July  19,  1882. 

Miller,  Henry,  b.  Sept.  25,  1819;  d.  Nov. 

II,  1884. 

Metz,  Henry,  b.  Mar.  22,  1788;  d.  Mar. 
25,  1862. 

Metz,  Ann  Mary,  w.  of  H.,  b.  Apr.  1, 
1798 ; d.  June  6,  1862. 

Metz,  Margaret  Eliz.  (Leichman),  w.  of 
Christian,  b.  Oct.  8,  1789;  d.  Jan.  23, 
1858. 

Metz,  Peter,  b.  Apr.  2,  1829 ; d.  May  16, 
1887. 

Metz,  Sarah,  w.  of  P.,  b.  Feb.  8,  1855; 
d.  July  5,  1882. 

Metz,  Michael,  b.  March  8,  1839;  d. 
Sept.  23,  1885. 

Matter,  Johannes,  b.  Aug.  7,  1759;  d. 
June  30,  1832. 

[Soldier  in  the  Revolution,  Capt,  Martin 
Weaver’s  company.] 

Matter,  Eliz.,  w.  of  Jno.,  b.  Apr.  16, 
1762;  d.  Dec.  18,  1803. 

Matter,  Jacob,  b.  Aug.  19,  1767;  d.  Aug. 
22,  1816. 

Matter,  Cath.,  dau.  of  Jno.  and  Eliz., 
b,  Aug.  14,  1785;  d.  Nov.  18,  1840. 

Matter  (Romberger),  Ann  Marie,  w.  of 
Michael,  b.  June  12,  1771;  d.  Feb.  26, 
1838. 

Matter,  Michael,  b.  Oct.  3,  1763;  m. 
Ann  Marie  Bomberger,  19  children,  10  s. 
and  9 dau. ; d.  Feb.  11,  1852 
Matter,  Jno.  G,,  b.  Jan.  16,  1771;  had  8 
sons,  6 dau.,  95  grandchildren,  100 
greatgrandchildren;  d.  Oct.  11,  1855. 

Matter,  Cath.,  w.  of  Geo.,  dau.  of 
Baltzjr  Rumberger,  b.  Mar.  19,  1777;  d. 
July  3,.1851. 

Matter,  Balthaser,  b.  March  8,  1798;  d. 
August  30,  1868. 

Matter,  Magdalene, w.  of  B.,  b.  Jan.  16, 
1790;  d.  Jan.  16,  1844. 

Matter  (.J.  S.),  Anna  Mary,  dau.  of  Bal- 
zer  Bomberger,  b.  Oct.  12,  1803;  d.  Nov. 
29,  1871. 

Matter,  John  Michael,  b.  March  29, 
1791;  m.  Anna  Cath.  Kupper  Sept.  25 
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1814;  m.  becoud  Rebecca  Kicuein  (?) 
March  29,  1825  He  d.  Feb  11,  1838. 

Matter  (Kupper),  Anna  Cath.,  w,  of 
Michael,  jr.,  b.  Oct.  17,  1793;  d.  Nov,  7, 
1824. 

Matter.  Phillip,  b.  April  27,  1796;  d. 
Jan.  20,  1873. 

Matter,  Ann  Catherine,  w.  of  P.,  b.  Oct. 
1,  1805;  d.  August  11,  1856. 

Blatter  (J.  8. ),  David,  b.  Sept.  24,  1800 ; 
d.  April  3,  1881. 

Matter,  (Ritzman)  Susan,  w.  of  Jos., 
b.  Feb.  27,  1799;  d.  Oct.  22,  1821. 

Matter,  Sol.,  b.  Mar.  3,  1806;  d.  May 
13,  1877. 

Pontius,  Henry,  b.  Mar.  5,  1801;  d. 
July  14,  1859. 

Pontius,  Sarah,  b.  April  11,  1812;  d. 
Mar.  6,  1868 

Row,  Christianna  (Dillonl,  b.  Sept.  16, 
1772;  got  married  to  Adam  Row;  born 
unto  them  10  children;  d.  Feb.  21,  1823. 

Row.  Wendel,  b.  Aug.  5,  1777 ; d.  Jan. 
29.  1843. 

Row,  Adam,  b.  Sept,  21,  1779;  d.  Sept. 
5,  1830 

Row,  Isabella,  w.  of  W.,  b.  Sept.  12, 
1781;  d.  Feb.  9,  1867. 

Row,  Geo.,  b.  Aug.  31,  1808;  d.  June 
Sept.  19,  1883. 

Row,  Wendel,  b.  Apr.  30,  1810;  d.  Jan. 
9,  1884. 

Row,  Dan’],  b.  .July  10,  1813;  d.  July 
31,  1871. 

Row,  Adam,  b.  March  24,  1814;  d. 
March  14,  1869. 

Row,  George,  b.  Sept.  27,  1836;  d.  Feb. 
26,  1873. 

Runk,  Johan  Jacob,  b.  April  15,  1763, 
in  Dutchland ; d.  Dec.  4,  1826. 

Rodgers,  Henry,  b.  March  20,  1813;  d. 
March  9,  1884. 

Rodgers,  Eliz,  w.  of  H.,  b.  Jan.  29, 
1812;  d.  Jan.  8,  1882. 

Romberger,  Baltzer,  b.  Dec.  28,  1778; 
d.  June  16,  1839. 

Romberger,  Eliz.  w.  of  B.,  b.  Nov.  15, 
1782;  d.  Feb.  2,  1858. 

Romberger,  George,  b.  Nov.  12, 1807 ; d. 
Jan  5,  1873. 

Romberger.  Mary,  w.  of  George,  dau.  of 
Henry  and  Nancy  Happle,  b.  April  29, 
1807;  d.  March  15,  1873. 

Romberger,  Daniel,  s.  Balzer,  b.  March 
13,  1810;  d.  June  16,  1833 
Romberger,  John  C.,b.  July  21,  1833;  d. 
Feb.  25,  1885. 


Snyder,  Leonard,  b.  1739;  d.  March,  16, 
1800.  [Soldier  in  the  Revolution,  Gapt. 
Albright  Deibler’s  company.] 

Snyder,  Catherine,  b.  1739;  d.  July  30, 
1799, 

Snyder,  Nicholas,  b.  April  14,  1776;  d. 
April  23,  1835. 

Schneider,  Samuel,  b.  Aug.  3,  1787;  d. 
May  2,  1841, 

Schneider,  E’iz  , wife  of  S.,  b Nov.  7 
1790;  d.  March  20,  1864 

Sallade,  .Jonathan,  eldest  sou  of  Simon 
and  Jane,  b.  July  7, 1809;  d.  Aug.  4,  1822. 
In  memory  of 
The  soulless  body  of 
Geo.  Sallade,  2nd  son  of 
Simon  Sallade  and 
his  wife  Janfe.  He  was 
born  5lh  Oct., 

1811.  Died  the  14  of 
August,  1822. 

Schreck,  Mandalene,  w.  of  Philip,  b. 
June  27,  1787  ;”d.  July  16.  1873. 

Staub,  Christianna,  w.  of  John,  b.  June 
24,  1806;  d.  May  4,  1880 
Schnur,  Abraham,  b.  Dec.  19,  1826;  d. 
June  13,  1854. 

Schwenforth,  John,  b.  July  23,  1782;  d. 
Nov.  15.  1846. 

Schoflstall,  Peter,  b.  Jane  30,  1807;  d. 
Jau.  8,  1879. 

Schiiffstall,  Mary  Ann,  w.  of  P.,  b. 
Dec.  27,  1808;  d.  Feb.  13,  1875. 

Schmidt,  Johannes,  b.  Sept.  16,  1797;  d. 
Feb.  22,  1833. 

Smith,  Dr.  .John,  b.  Jan.  6,  1798;  d. 
Nov.  27,  1842. 

Smith,  Anna  M.,  w.  of  John,  b.  Dec. 
23,  1802;  d.  Jan.  17,  1854. 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  18,  1806;  d. 
July  5,  1831. 

Schnadgrass,  Wm.,  b.  Mar.  16,  1797;  d. 
Mar.  21,  1863. 

Schnadgrass,  Barbara,  w.  of  Wm.,  b. 
June  14,  1816;  d.  June  1,  1877. 

Schwab,  .1.  Jacob,  b.  Oct.  26,  1792;  d. 
Feb.  5,  1867. 

Schwab,  Catharine,  wife  of  J.  J.,  b. 
Nov.  20,  1790;  d.  Nov.  12,  1853. 

Swab,  George,  b.  Feb.  9,  1802;  d.  July 
29,  1888, 

Swab,  Catharine,  wife  of  G.,  b.  Jan.25, 
1804;  d.  Jan.  11,  1872 
Swab,  Daniel,  b.  May  4,  1813;  d.  June 
3,  1871. 

Tobias,  Maria  Magdalena,  w.  of  John, 
b.  Jan.  5,  1761;  d.  May  21,  1841. 
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Wert.  Henry,  b.  May  16,  1810;  d.  Apr. 
13,  1880. 

Wertzler,  Abraham,  b.  April  21,  1819; 
d.  Oct.  7,  1881. 

Wert,  Mary  A.,  w.  of  Dan’l,  dau.  of 
Isaac  and  Eve  Miller,  b.  May  25,  1836;  d. 
July  18,  1857. 

Welker,  Anna,  w.  of  Wm.,  dau.  of 
Michael  Radel,  b.  Ju'y  1,  1802;  d,  July 
23.  1852. 

Yeartz,  Anna  Mary,  w.  of  Peter,  dau.  of 
Henry  Umholtz,  b.  June  6,  1785;  d.  Dec. 
15.  1860. 

Yertz,  Peter,  b.  Feb.  19,  1792;  d.  June 
10.  1866; 

Yeartz,  John,  b.  Nov.  27,  1817;  d,  April 
26,  1888. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Blosraplilcal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CXXX. 


‘•The  Whiskey  iHsuRHEonoN,”  so- 
called,  of  1794,  is  the  subject  ot  an  excel- 
lent and  well-timed  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Bedford  Gazette,  from  the  pen 
of  Judye  Hall,  of  that  town.  The  paper 
is  of  great  value  and  interest  and  such  of 
the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  who  desire 
an  hour’s  entertainment  with  historic  facts 
should  secure  it.  They  will  certainly 
prize  it.  The  author  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Gazette,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  furnishing  such  a superior  his- 
torical paper. 


A Wilson  Eamlly. 

James  Wilson  came  from  Bellyrashune, 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  about  i736,  and 
settled  near  Marsh  Creek,  in  York  (now 
Adams)  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  married 

Jean , and  their  children,  six  in 

number,  were: 

i.  Elizabeth;  b,  Nov.  10,  1743. 

ii.  Hugh;  b.  Feb.  25,  1746. 

Hi.  James;  b.  Oct.  30,  1747.  He  died  in 
1779  from  disease  contracted  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war;  married  Hetlie  Jack  who 
later  married  John  Thompson. 

f®.  John;  b.  Dec.  24,  1749. 

®.  Gapt.  David;  b.  June  8,  1752;  d.  July 
22,  1846;  m.  Jane  Wilson  Rowan,  b.  Oct. 
6,  1757. 

vi  Martha;  b.  1754. 

The  Hon.  James  Wilson,  son  of  the 


Second  James,  Served  as  a member  of  the 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Congresses.  He  married  Mary  Reed, 
daughter  of  Gen.  William  Reed,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  and  a sister  of  Hon  . John 
Reed,  first  law  professor  of  Dickinson 
College. 

Henry  R,  Wilson  was  a son  of  Capt. 
David  Wilson.  He  was  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  College 
from  1809  to  1813  Also  once  president 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. His  son,  Henry  R.  Wilson,  jr., sup- 
posed to  be  living  in  New  York  city,  and 
his  sisier  Mary  living  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Jane  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  recond 
James,  d.  February  28,  1865,  in  Jackson- 
ville, Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania.  She 
married  John  Hill  October  3,  1822,  who 
died  December  5,  1849.  They  nad  chil- 
dren (surname  Hill): 

i.  Wilson  James, 

ii.  William. 

Hi,  Dixon. 

iv.  Jane, 

V.  Hettie. 

vi.  Margaret, 

Nancy  Miller  Wilson,  daughter  of  the 
third  James,  b.  January  22,  1800;  d.  May 
28,  1882;  ui.  October  24,  1827,  Hon.  Isaac 
Robinson. 

Who  can  give  me  additional  informa- 
tion of  the  first  James  Wilson  mentioned 
and  additional  data  or  his  children  ? Was 
he  the  same  James  Wilaon  who  took  up 
600  acres  of  land  at  Marsh  creek,  Adams 
county.  Pa.,  April  16,  1765  ? A James 
Wilson  again  took  up  538  acres  of  land 
February  23,  1767 — is  this  the  same  per- 
son ? Would  like  to  hear  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Jane  Hill  and  also  the  de- 
scendants ot  Henry  R.  Wilson,  son  of 
Captain  David.  Where  can  1 obtain  Revo- 
lutionarv  records  of  James  Wilson  ? 
What  office  did  General  William  Reed  (d. 
June  15,  1813,)  hold  in  the  Third  Battalion 
of  York  county  during  the  Revolutionary 
War?  Agnes  B.  Robinson. 

Philadelphia. 

THE  BRENEMAN  EAMIL.Y. 

[The  following  date,  in  reference  to  the 
early  members  ot  the  Breneman  family, 
of  Lancaster  county,  is  furnished  Notes 
and  Queries  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
preserved  m some  permanent  torm 

S.  M S ] 
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WILLS. 

Melohioe  and  Christian  Beenneman, 
brothers,  came  to  America  in  1709  (see 
Rupp’s  “30,000  Names,”, 'page  436,)  and 
settled  in  Lancaster  county, 

Melohioe  Beenneman;  will  dated  April 
2,  1737;  probated  July  20,  1737;  lelt  a 
wife,  E izahe'h,  and  following  children: 

i.  Melchior  or  Michael, 
ii  Adam. 

Hi,  Chrtdian. 


Christian  Beenneman;  will  dated  July 
8,  1757;  probated  July  21,  1857;  lelt  a 
wife,  Susannah,  and  following  children: 

i.  Mary,  m.  John  Stehman. 

ii.  Melchior. 

iii.  Anna. 

iv.  Christian. 

■V,  Feronica 


Adam  Beenneman;  will  dated  August 
6,  1753;  probated  June 7,  1759;  left  a wife, 
May,  and  t'uHowmg  chii  dren: 

i.  Adam, 

1%,  Isaoij, 
iii.  Magdalena, 
in.  Era. 

V.  Henry, 

vi.  Anna. 

vii.  John 
mii.  Pebeley. 

ix.  Maria,  or  Mary,  m.  Marlin  Kendig. 


Christian  Beenneman,  will  dated  Aug. 
12,1771;  probated  Aug.  24,  1771 ; left  a 
Wife  anna  and  following  children : 

i.  John. 

ii.  Elizabeth. 

iii.  Anna. 

iv.  Susannah. 

Isaac  Beenneman;  will  dated  July  10, 
1804;  left  a wife  Feronica  and  following 
childien: 

i.  Mary. 

ii.  Martin. 

iii.  Christian. 

iv.  Feronica;  m.  Isaac  Heiney. 

V.  Ann. 


Melohioe  Beenneman  (elder);  will 
dated  March  21,1794;  probated  Sepi  ember 
13,  1794;  left  a wife,  Ann,  and  children: 

i.  Henry, 

ii.  Melchior. 

iii.  Isaac. 


iv  David, 

V Jacob, 

vi.  John. 

vii.  Margaret,  m.  Peter  Stauffer. 
via.  Ann,  m.  John  Horst. 

ix,  Elizabeth,  m.  Henry  Road. 

X,  Eve,  m.  John  Bowman. 

Also  the  grandchildren,  heirs  of  eldest 
son,  Peter,  deceased: 

i.  Melchior. 

ii.  John, 

iii.  Barbara. 


Feeonioa  Beenneman,  widow,  will 
dated  January  20,  1805;  left  the  following 
children : 

i.  Christian. 

ii.  Mary. 

iii.  Feronica,  m.  Isaac  Heiney. 

iv.  Ann,  and  her  daughter  Esther. 


John  Beenneman,  will  dated  February 
23,  1806;  left  a widow  and  issue. 


John  Beenneman,  (in  1806);  left  chil- 
dren : Christian  and  Michael. 

Adam  Beenneman;  died  intestate.  Let- 
ters and  inventory  filed  Jan.  18,  1779;  left 
a widow,  Esther,  and  issue: 

i.  Abraham, 

ii.  Christian. 

iii.  Mary. 

iv.  Elizabeth. 

V.  Esther,  d.  at  6 years  of  age. 

Mary  Brenneman,  a daughter  of  Adam 
B.  of  1753,  married  Martin  Kendig,  a de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  earliest  Swiss  set- 
tlers in  Lancaster  county,  and  who  located 
on  Seneca  Lake,  near  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  where  he  died 
and  left  issue. 

Melohioe  Beeneman,  will  probated 
January  9,  1810;  dated  November  4,  1808; 
left  children : 

i.  Barbara, 

ii  Ann 

iii  Susanna. 

iv.  John-,  who  had  Christian  and  Mel- 
chior. 

V.  Elizabeth;  m.  and  had  John  and  Ann. 

vi.  Jacob-,  deceased,  leaving  a widow 
Catharine  and  six  children. 

vii.  Christian-,  m.  and  had  Mary,  Ann, 
Barbara  and  Susanna. 

viii  Henry-,  deceased,  left  a widow, 
Mary  and  eight  children. 
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Deed  from  William  Perm,  Govr.  and 
Propr,  and  Land  Commissioners  Richard 
Hill,  James  Logan  and  Isaac  Norris  to 
Melchor  Brenneman  (1709),  dated  Novem- 
ber 13,  1717,  for  500  acres  in  Chester  (now 
Lancaster),  county,  is  recorded  in  Patent 
Book  A,  voi  5,  page  295,  in  Philadelphia. 

Deed  from  Melchor  Brenneman  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  dated  March  26,  1730, 
for  tract  of  100  acres  out  of  above  sold  to 
Adam  Brenneman,  is  recorded  in  Record 
Book  22,  at  Lancaster,  page  36,  and  also 
recited  in  another  deed  at  page  58,  same 
volume. 

In  the  will  of  Adam  Brenneman,  dated 
August  6,  1753,  occurs  the  following  item: 

“Item,  I give  and  devise  unto  my  son, 
Adam,  the  plantation  whereon  I now  live, 
situate  in  Conestoga  township,  county 
aforesaid  (Lancaster), containing  150  acres 
* * * upon  this  condition,  to  wit : Thit 
he,  my  said  son,  Adam,  do  pay  to  and 
amongst  my  children.  Henry,  Anna,  John, 
Pebeley,  Maria,  and  Eva,  the  full  sum  of 
£756,  13s,  8d,  in  manner  as  follows,  to 
wit:  £143,  6s,  to  Henry,”  and  the  same  to 
each  of  the  others.  This  is  also  recited 
in  deed  record'  d at  pages  52,  &?.,  in  R. 
B.  Q Q. 

Adam  Brenneman,  who  died  in  1778-9, 
was  married  on  D cember  30,  1766,  to 
Esther  Ntaff,  a daughter  of  Abraham 
Neaff. 

On  March  26,  1730,  Melchior  Brenne- 
man and  wife,  Elizabeth,  deeded  lOO  acres 
in  Conestoga  township  to  Stephen  Bren- 
neman  for  £10  (Record  Book  E J , 181, 
«&c.),  part  of  tract  deeded  bv  Penn  to  Mel- 
chior Brenneman,  on  Sept.  27.  1717  (re- 
corded in  Patent  Book  A,  Vol.  5,  p 295, 
at  Philadelphia).  Adam  esreaneman  was 
a witness  to  the  deed.  Stephen  died  some 
time  in  1758-9. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


To  tUe  History  of  sulUvau  County. 


XIV. 

■ 

The  next  important  settlement  was  that 
of  Samuel  Rogers  and  family  on  the 
Loyalsock  Mr.  Rogers  was  born  in  Barm- 
ley,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1760  and  came  to  America  in  1801.  His 
oldest  son,  Samuel,  had  preceded  him 


about  a year  when  a young  man  eighteen 
years  old  and  had  found  employment  in 
Philadelphia.  About  the  time  his  parents 
were  ready  to  embark  he  leased  a farm  in 
Philadelphia  county,  so  providing  a home 
for  the  family  on  their  arrival.  Here  the 
family  found  a place  well  suited  to  their 
needs  after  a wearisome  voyage  of  nearly 
three  months,  having  endured  great  priva- 
tions and  hardships,  with  the  death  of  one 
child  on  ship  board.  Very  soon  after  Mr. 
Rogers  had  seen  his  family  comforta- 
bly provided  for,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
Loyalsock  settlement,  and  before  return- 
ing contracted  with  Mr.  Priestley  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty- four  acres  of  land,  it 
being  the  present  site  of  the  village  of 
Porksville  The  price  agreed  upon  for 
the  land  was  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  an 
acre,  he  to  have  the  same  for  five  years 
without  paying  rent  or  interest.  Having 
thus  secured  a place  of  his  own  he  and  his 
son  Jonathan,  then  a hearty  lad  of  six- 
teen, forthwith  proceeded  to  occupy  it, 
making  a clearing  and  erecting  a cabin, 
thus  preparing  as  best  they  could  for  the 
reception  of  the  family  which  remained 
near  Phdadelphia  until  the  following 
spring,  when  the  family  were  united  in 
their  wilderness  home,  there  being  then 
ten  children  living,a8  follows,  four  having 
died  in  infancy: 

i.  Samuel,  b.  D.;c.  6,  1782. 

ii.  Joseph,  b.  Aug.  1,  1784. 

iii.  Jonathan,  b.  Om.  7,  1785 

iv.  John,  b.  Fen.  11,  1787. 

V.  William,  b.  March  17,  1788. 

vi.  Hana-ih,  b.  Feb.  13.  179  '. 

vii.  Richard,  b.  Jmv  15,  1791. 

viii.  David,  b.  Jan.  17,  1793. 

ix.  Benjamin,  b.  Sept,  g8,  1797. 

X.  Reuben,  b.  Dec.  3,  1798. 

The  settlement  of  this  family,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown,  proved  one  of  the 
most  important  accessions  to  the  county. 

The  settlement  now  began  to  assume  an 
important  place  in  the  affairs  of  Lycom- 
ing county,  and  we  find  that  efforts  were 
then  (in  1802),  made  to  organize  a new 
township  out  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Muncy  township.  The  boundaries  called 
for  in  the  petition  embraced  the  entire  ter- 
ritory included  within  Sullivan  county, 
the  lines  extending  for  some  distance 
south  and  west  of  our  boundary.  The 
Court  granted  the  new  township,  and  it 
took  the  name  of  Shrewsbury.  So  for  a 
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short  ptriod  our  t-avire  ounty  was  within 
Shrewsbury  township.  The  Court  subse- 
quently appoiuted  William  Benjamin,  an 
old  surveyor,  to  run  and  mark  the  lines  of 
the  to  wnsbip.  When  Mr.  Benjamin  came 
to  do  the  Work  he  found  the  settlers  north 
of  the  Allegheny  desirous  of  the  division 
of  the  new  township,  who  secured  bis  ser- 
vices to  also  run  a division  line,  and  upon 
the  presentment  of  the  resident  petitioners 
request  the  Court  granted  the  division, 
and  gave  to  the  western  portion  the  name 
of  hikland,  being  a name  already  appro- 
priated by  the  principal  settlement.  The 
townships  now  embraced  in  this  division 
are  Pox,  Elkland  and  Hillsgrove,  in  Sul- 
livan county,  and  a territory  equally  as 
large  within  Plunket’s Creek,  Cascade  and 
Mclntire  townships,  in  Lycoming  county. 

A leading  cause  for  the  formation  of  new 
townships  at  the  lime  was  the  prior  build- 
ing of  a road  extending  from  Muncy  to  the 
Shrader  branch  of  the  Towanda  creek, 
there  intersecting  roads  through  older  set- 
tlements. As  has  been  already  shown,  a 
pack  horse  road  was  opened  by  the  Wal- 
lises extending  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  line  of  Sullivan  county,  while 
the  Asylum  company  had  made  a very  con- 
siderable expenditure  with  a view  of  com- 
pleting a road  through  the  central  and 
eastern  pan  of  the  county  connecting  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Asy- 
lem  with  the  West  Branca  at  Muncy  fol- 
lowing the  Muncy  creek.  Tne  Wallis 
road  was  only  tor  a short  distance  practi- 
cable as  a route  for  a wagon  road  and  the 
French  road  was  abandoned  when  that 
colony  returned  to  their  native  country. 

The  prominent  settlements  at  this 
time  were  confined  to  the  western  part  of 
the  county  and  mainly  north  and  west  of 
the  L lyalsock  creek.  The  road  crossing 
the  Allegheny  was  best  known  as  Hill’s 
road,  connecting  with  this  was  a road  up 
Elk  creek  and  designated  on  the  old  Ly- 
coming county  maps  as  Eldred’s  road, 
while  the  maps  of  Luzerne  of  lands  on 
Towanda  creek  named  the  road  leading 
up  the  Shrader  branch  as  “Road  to  El- 
dred’s.” We  naturally  infer  that  the  set- 
tlements then  made  in  different  direc- 
tions were  alive  to  the  importance  of 
having  a road  which  would  be  passable 
leading  from  the  old  settlements  on  the 
WestBranch  to  thoseon  the  North  Branch. 
In  the  meantime  Wm.  Ellis,  a prominent 


surveyor,  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  in- 
terested the  large  non-resident  land  hold- 
ers in  this  undertaking,  so  a passable  road 
was  completed  without  drawing  upon  the 
township  funds  in  making  it,  but  it  was 
very  soon  found  necessary  to  make  heavy 
repairs,  which  the  parties  making  the 
original  expenditure  believed  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  township.  This  was  inconve- 
nient for  the^Muncy  supervisor  to  attend  to, 
hence  the  willingness  of  the  court  to  grant 
the  petilions. 

The  extent  of  travel,  when  we  take  in 
consideration  the  sparceness  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  believed  to  have  been  consider- 
able prior  to  the  formation  of  the  town- 
ship, and  very  soon  after  became  the 
great  thoroughfare  to  the  Genessee  coun- 
try. A memoranda  by  Mr.  Eldred,  under 
date  of  November  16,  1801,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Two  hundred  and  eleven  travel- 
ers, mostly  horsemen,  have  passed  by  here 
since  the  first  day  of  June  last.”  Mr. 
Eldred,  about  this  time,  sends  the  follow- 
ing directions  to  a friend  about  to  visit 
him  from  New  York  city:  Prom  New 
York  to  Newark,  9 miles.  To  Eiston  on 
the  Delaware  through  Wind  Gap  for 
Wyoming  to  Socks  tavern  in  the  swamp 
‘25  miles  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Mr.  Cad- 
wells,  Buttonwood  3 miles  down  the 
Susquehanna,  cross  the  river  at  Steel’s 
ferry  to  Henlock’s  3 miles,  5 miles  to 
Huntington,  10  miles  to  Blish’s 
distillery,  8 miles  to  McHenry’s, 
4 miles  to  John  Vingley’s,  4 
miles  to  Eves’,  4 miles  to  Jerseytown, 
12  miles  to  Shoemaker’s  Mill,  2 miles  to 
Ellis’s  Mill,  1 mile  to  Esq.  Robb’s, 4 miles 
toWebster’s.lS  miles  to  John  Hill’s  tavern, 
10  miles  to  the  Cross  Roads  that  leads  to 
Henderson  & Jones’,  2 miles  to  Ecroid’s 
trrisl  and  saw  mill,  1 mile  to  Eldred’s, 
From  this  description,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  date  of  surrounding 
settlements  and  openings  made  for  com- 
munication. 

The  formation  of  Elkland  township  at 
the  lime  evidently  accomplished  the  de- 
sired object  in  making  better  roads;  and 
soon  a constant  line  of  travel  from  the 
Southern  counties  of  this  State  and  Mary- 
land was  passing  over  the  Allegheny 
mountains  to  Hillsgrove,  and  from  that 
point  to  Eldred’s,  and  from  thence  to  the 
older  settlements  on  the  Towanda  creek, 
making  a distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
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with  but  occasional  opening  in  the  wilder- 
ness, twenty  miles  of  which  came  within 
the  bounds  of  this  county. 

As  early  as  1803,  Mr.  Eldred  had  com- 
menced putting  up  buildings  of  consider- 
able size,  but  the  demand  made  upon  him 
by  the  Genessee  emigration  led  him  to 
greatly  enlarge  his  plans  for  building. 
He  was  almost  constantly  overrun  with 
applications  for  lodgings,  meals  and  pro- 
visions for  beasts. 

It  was  not  infrequent  at  that  time  that 
from  twenty  to  thirty  wngons  with  mov- 
ing families  encamped  around  him  and 
eagerly  bought  such  supplies  as  he  had. 
Mr.  Eldred  presuming  upon  a continued 
use  of  the  Genessee  road  as  the  main  line 
of  travel  to  central  and  western  New 
York,  undertook  building  a large  house  to 
accommodate  the  traveling  public.  The 
plan  was  that  of  constructing  four  houses 
of  hewed  timber  cornering  together,  and 
so  forming  the  fifth,  the  ground  figure  be- 
ing that  of  “a  fox  and  geese”  board.  The 
dimensions  of  each  of  these  buidings  was 
about  18  by  24  feet  two  stories  high,  the 
middle  one  being  18  by  18  feet  three 
stories,  with  a lookout  on  top.  It  took  a 
considerable  time  to  complete  this  build- 
ing, but  it  was  finished  during  the  year 
1805,  and  known  as  ‘’Liberty  Hall,” 

A short  description  of  the  country  is 
found  in  Sutclifif’s  travels.  After  giving 
a description  of  the  country  along  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  he 
comes  to  that  of  crossing  over  to  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehinna  during  the 
month  of  December,  1805; 

‘‘After  passing  by  Sugar  creek  I came 
to  Dotherty’s  tavern  in  the  evening  on  the 
bank  of  the  Towanday  creek  (now  known 
as  Greenwood,  Bradford  county).  Here  I 
supped  and  the  next  morning  breakfasted 
on  wild  venison. 

‘•12  m.  12th.  This  morning  I left  Do- 
therty’s and  rode  many  miles  ihrough  the 
woods  without  seeing  one  habitation 
or  meeting  one  individual.  The  land 
in  general  is  of  good  quality, 
and  the  forest  trees  are  mostly 
beech,  hickory,  oak  and  a species  of  pine 
called  hemlock,  and  the  sugar  maple. 
From  the  last  a considerable  quantity  of 
sugar  is  made.  Some  farmers  not.  only 
collect  sufficient  sugar  and  treacle  for 
their  own  use,  but  have  several  hundred 
pounis  weight  to  dispose  of  to  the 


grocers.  After  traveling  about  twelve 
miles  I came  to  a habitation  called  Eld- 
ridg’s  (Eldred’s)  tavern.  The  situation  of 
this  inn  was  very  solitary  and  romantic  in 
the  midst  of  a very  extensive  forest.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  told  me  that  her 
husband  and  she  had  lately  emigrated 
from  London. 

‘‘In  the  course  of  this  day  I came 
safe  to  my  relatives  at  Elklands.  The 
situation  that  he  has  chosen  is  very  soli- 
tary, the  nearest  neighbor  being  one  mile 
off,  but  there  are  several  at  about  that  dis- 
tance and  some  of  them  being  of  our  So- 
ciety (Friends)  they  have  united  and 
built  a meeting  house  near  them. 

‘‘13th.  I spent  this  afternoon  at  Jesse 
Haines,  whose  family  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  making  maple  sugar.  Jesse  is  a 
minister  in  good  esteem,  has  an  agreeable 
wife,  and  a group  of  five  children,  who 
have  plenty  of  employment  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  his  plantation  in  the 
wilderness,  which,  however,  appears  to  be 
excellent  soil,  and  the  situation  being  dry 
snd  healthy,  there  is  every  probability 
that  at  some  future  day  this  may  become 
a property  of  great  value. 

‘‘14lh.  This  day  I visited  Ezra  Haines. 
He  with  his  wife  and  one  fine  child  had 
but  lately  come  into  this  country,  and  had 
cleared  only  a very  few  acres,  but  which 
appeared  to  be  well  managed  and  very  pro- 
ductive. He  had  just  nailed  up  the  skin 
of  a large  bear  against  the  side  of  his 
house.  He  had  shot  the  beast  whiist  in 
the  act  of  seizing  one  of  his  hogs,  having 
been  led  to  the  scene  of  action  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  poor  animal  while  under 
the  rude  embrace  of  the  bear. 

‘‘15th,  I attended  Elklands  meeting. 
During  the  sitting  of  it  a company  of  hun- 
ters came  in,  and  leaving  their  rifle  guns 
at  the  door  behaved  in  a becoming  man- 
ner until  the  meeting  broke  up. 

‘‘16th.  This  day  I saw  a family  by  the 
name  of  Lambert  from  near  Darby,  in 
England,  who,  I understand,  are  likely  to 
do  well. 

‘‘17th.  I rode  from  Elklands  to  Muncy 
across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  passed 
the  hunters  who  attended  the  meeting  at 
Elklands.  The  principal  object  of  their 
pursuit  was  deer,  although  they  had  no 
objections  of  meeting  with  bear  or  wolf. 
In  passing  down  the  Allegheny  mountain 
we  came  near  the  house  of  a man  by  the 
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name  of  Websier,  who  had  killed  thirty- 
six  bear  the  last  season.  ” 

Among  Mr.  Eldred’a  papers  we  find  the 
following  advertisement  of  the  Priestley 
lands,  believed  to  have  been  used  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  settlers  to  the  property 
during  the  years  1806,  ’7,  ’8: 

“The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a large 
tract  of  land  situated  on  the  waters  of  the 
Muncy,  Loyalsock  and  Towanda  Creeks, 
in  the  county  of  Lycoming,  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  which  there  is  already  formed 
a settlement  of  about  fifty  families,  so 
that  the  difficulties  usually  to  be  en- 
countered by  those  who  go  first  on  back 
lands  are  completely  removed.  Provisions 
of  all  kinds  may  now  be  procured  there  at 
reasonable  rates.  Two  grist  mills  and  a 
saw  mill  will  be  completed  in  a short 
time.  The  lands  are  intermediate  between 
the  waters  of  the  Northeast  Branch  and 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  two  roads  to  the  Genessee  country 
now  most  usually  traveled  pass  directly 
through  the  main  body  of  the  lands,  and 
another  is  now  making  as  a turnpike  from 
Waphollopen  to  the  Lehigh  is  intended  to 
connect  with  one  of  the  Genessee  roads 
now  passing  through  this  tract.  No  part 
of  them  are  distant  more  than  15  or  20 
miles  from  the  old  settlements,  and  will 
not  be  more  than  from  135  to  150  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  when  the  contemplated 
roads  are  finished.  The  land  will  be  sold 
in  any  quantity  from  50  to  5,000  acres. 
If  a part  of  a tract  be  sold 
it  will  be  laid  off  parallel  to  any  of  the 
boundary  lines,  but  no  tract  will  be  re- 
served that  the  settler  is  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing. At  the  same  time  that  the  lands 
will  be  sold  very  reasonably  for  cash,  an 
extensive  credit  will  not  be  refused  to 
those  who  may  require  it.  The  cash  price 
for  a single  tract  will  be  two  and  a-half 
dollars  per  acre,or  three  dollars  and  a-half 
payable  in  five  years,  without  interest, 
paying  one-half  dollar  an  acre  in  hand.” 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Priestley  de- 
scribes his  lands  aS  within  Lycoming 
county,  while  the  map  of  the  same  lands 
shows  a considerable  amount  within  what 
is  now  Bradford  county.  The  advertise- 
ment, however,  describes  a part  of  the 
lands  on  Towanda  creek,  this  accounted 
for  first  from  the  fact  that, as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  the  line  of  Lycoming  county 
was  supposed  to  have  extended  much  far- 
ther north  at  the  location  of  the  Priestley 
lands,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  price  obtained  for  lands  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  seems  remarkably 
high  in  comparison  with  that  paid  twenty- 
five  years  later.  We  find  as  early  as  1795, 
that  Robert  Morris  and  John  Nicholson 
who  were  owners  of  217,000  acres  of  land 
in  Northumberland  county,  in  which  this 
county  was  then  included,  made  an  eff  'rt 
by  combinations  to  raise  the  price  of  wild 
lands  to  two  dollars  an  acre.  That  other 
parlies  holding  adjacent  property  were 
governed  by  their  prices — when  Morris, 
Nicholson  and  other  heavy  land  holders 
estates  went  into  bankruptcy  then  the 
price  of  wild  lands  was  reduced  to  one- 
half  or  one-third  its  former  value. 

The  two  roads  mentioned  to  the  Genes- 
see country  are  the  ones  passing  u d Elk 
creek  from  Hillsgrove,lhe  other  up  Loyal- 
sock  for  a distance  of  ten  miles,  ciossing 
and  recrossing  the  creek  sixteen  times  to 
the  Forks,  then  following  up  the  Little 
Loyalsock  to  Millview,  and  from  that 
point  taking  a northwesterly  course,  and 
connecting  with  the  Elk  creek  road  on  the 
Summit.  The  contemplated  turnpike  was 
the  road  first  budt  through  the  country  by 
the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  turnpike  com- 
pany, connecting  with  the  old  Genessee 
road  at  Norlhrup’s,  at  the  north  of  Mill 
Stone  creek,  a branch  of  Shrader  creek. 
The  two  grist  mills  are  supposed  to  be 
Ecroid’s  and  Lambert’s.  w.  m. 
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'The  Histoeioal  Journal,”  edited  by 
John  F.  tyleniauess,  has  reached  number 
three  of  volume  two.  This  number  is 
freighted  with  good  things,  and  it  is  a 
periodical  of  which  any  lover  of  Pennsyl- 
vania history  should  be  proud  to  possess. 
We  have  an  interesting  sketch  of  Dr. 
William  Kent  Lathey,  the  pioneer  physi- 
cian of  Williamsport,  the  admirable  his- 
trrical  address  of  Torrence  C.  Hippie, 
Esq.,  at  the  Dunnstown  centennial  last 
September,  the  continuation  of  the  Hep- 
burn Genealogy  and  Rev.  Dr.  Linn’s  Mar- 
riage Record,  and  these,  in  addition  to 
First  Settlers  at  Forksville,  Sullivan 
coun'y,  with  sketches  of  Peter  A.  Karth- 
aus  and  the  Rev.  James  R.  Sharon,  go  to 
make  up  a list  of  original  papers  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  and  value.  Reader-  of 
Notes  and  Q'leries  should  secure  the  "His- 
torical Journal”  at  once,  the  price  being 
$3  per  annum,  by  addressing  Mr.  Megin- 
ness  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 


"Bouquet’s  Redoubt.” — Someone  has 
very  kindly  sent  us  an  elegant  engraving 
of  “The  Old  Block  House  at  Pittsburgh. 
Unfortunately  on  the  back  of  this  work 
of  art  the  word  "Biuquet”  is  spelled 
“B  -quet.  ” Frnm  inf'irmaiion  we  have 
received  from  Pittsburgh  since  this  land- 
mark has  been  turned  over  to  "The 
Daughters,”  Bouquet’s  Redoubt  has  been 
made  sad  havoc  of,  and  several  of  the 
menobers  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Westtrn  Pennsylvania  are  very  much  in- 
censed at  the  condition  in  which  they 
now  find  it.  The  facts  are,  that  "The 


Daughters,”  who  have  no  Revolutionary 
ancestry,  are  not  fit  to  have  control  of  any 
Revolutionary  relics.  Bouquet’s  Redoubt 
might  have  been  made  a very  attractive 
place,  where  any  citizen  might  have  been 
proud  to  have  taken  strangers,  but  we  learn 
that  it  is  now  nothing  but  a pile  of  rubbish. 
We  will  be  much  pleased  to  hear  that  we 
have  been  misinformed. 


CAPT.  MATTHEW  SCOTT. 


A Worthy  of  the  Revoltitlon. 

Matthew  Soott,  son  of  John  Scott  and 
Jane  Mitchell,  was  born  at  or  near  Nesha- 
miny,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  about 
1739  or  1740.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  he 
removed  to  the  Cumberland  Valley.  He 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Peebles’  company.  Colonel  Miles’  rifle 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania,  March  18,1776; 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  New  York,  August  27, 
1776,  and  exchanged  December  8,  1776,for 
Lieutenant  Cleveland  of  the  Seventh 
British,  He  wis  commissioned  captain 
October  24,  1776,  while  in  captivity,  vice 
Peebles  in  Colonel  Walter  Stewart’s  Thir- 
teenth regiment  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
the  war  he  reiired  to  and  settled  in  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa,,  where  he  kept  a public 
house  or  tavern.  At  the  time  of  the  West- 
ern Insurrection  in  1794,  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  army  sent  to  queil  that  notorious 
demonstration.  After  his  death  his  widow 
and  family  removed  to  and  setded  in  or 
near  Ch  llicothe,  Ohio.  Ciptain  Scott 
married  (marriage  license  dated  January 
11,  11764.  See  volume  ii,  second  series, 
Pennsylvania  Archives;  p.  258)  Elizabeth 
Thompson.  He  died  in  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  May  20,  1798;  she  died  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  Onin,  date  unknown.  Matthew 
Scott  and  Elizabeth  Thompson  had  issue: 
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i.  John- Mitchell  (V[.  D ),  h.  in  1765  or 
1766;  m.  in  1796  Caiharine  Ware,daugiiter 
of  Jamfs  Ware  and  Catharine  Todd. 
ii  Mary;  m.  General  ■ — Vance. 

Hi.  William;  d.  unm. 
in  Margaret;  b.  January  17,  1772;  m. 
December  's,  1792,  H n Isaac  Cooh. 

®.  Elizabeth -Thompson;  m.  Bitteal  Har- 
rison. 

ni.  Joseph  (M.  D.\  b.  February  19, 1781; 
m:  first,  viariha  Finley;  secondly,  Lucy 
Caroline  Weob. 

nil  Matthew  Thompson,  b.  .January  5, 
1786;  m.  first,  June  10  1810.  Winnie 
Webb,  who  was  b,  June  28,  1793,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Webb  and  Lucy  Ware;  he  in. 
secondly  Mrs.  Elizsbiih  Frances  Webb 
Cunningham  (sister  of  his  first  wifi.). 

There  were  niher  issue  who  died  young 
— order  of  births  not  known. 

Joseph  Soott,  son  of  Matthew  Scott 
and  E izibetb  Thompson,  b.  in  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  February  19,  1781;  na.  first 
Martha  Finley, and  secondly,  July  31,1817, 
Lucy  Webb,  near  Bryant’s  rtiation,  ten 
miles  from  Lexington,  Ky.  The  dividing 
line  of  Fayette  and  B >a  bon  counties  ran 
through  her  father’s  place.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Laac  Webb  and  Lucy  Ware, 
of  Fayette  c runty,  Ky.  H i was  a prac- 
ticing physician  in  Cndiicothe,  Olio,  and 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  d.  June 
6,  1843.  She  d.  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
Match.  1868.  Joseph  Scott  and  Martha 
Finley  had  issue; 

i.  Sarah,  November  27,  1805;  m.  Oc- 
tober 7,  1825,  David  C.  Humphrey. 

ii  John  M ; b.  December  21,  1807;  d. 
in  1827 : u n m. 

Hi.  Elizabeth  Thompson;  b.  September 
5,  1810;  m.  October  3,  1833,  Humphrey 
Fullerton 

in.  Joseph;  d.  s.  p. 
n.  Matthew;  d . s.  p. 

Joseph  Scott  and  Lucy  Caroline  Webb  had 
issue: 

ni  Lucy  Caroline;  b.  May  2,  1818;  m. 
Septemb.  r 22,  1837,  .James  M.  HaMiway. 

mi.  Joieph;  b November  25,  1819;  d, 
September  17.  1820. 

niii.  Mary-Epps;  b.  February  18,  1821; 
m.  .January  2,  1814,  John  McFarland. 

ix.  Margaretta;  b.  November  4,  1812, 
d.  Augm-i  18,  1823. 

X.  Catharine;  b.  June  28,  1824,  d. 
August  16,  1825. 


xi.  Isaac- Webb;  b.  June  27,  1826;  m. 
April  3o  1857,  Mary  F.  Buchanan. 

xii  James-Nicholson;  b.  March  17,  1828; 
m January  6.  1853,  Sarah  Woodbridve. 

xiii.  Catharine;  b.  November  2,  1829, 
d.  Dec  mbe--  28,  1830. 

xin.  Joseph  Thompson;  b.  March  20, 
1832;  m.  D^'-emher  2,  li-SO,  Dora  C.  Dean. 

xn,  Matthew-Thompson;  b.  January  2. 
1834,  d.  July  7,  1862, 
xni,  Winnie- Maria;  h.  March  20,  1836; 
m.  Capt.  .1 -lines  Stillwell,  JJ.  8.  Navy. 

xnii  Danid- Humphrey,  b.  December  28, 
1838;  d.  Aunl  8.  1870, 

Joseph  Thompson  Soott,  M.  D.,  son  of 
Joseph  Scott  aud  Lucy  Caroline  Webb, 
was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  March  20, 
1832;  married  December  2,  1856,  Dora 
Churchill  Dean,  who  was  born  in  St. 
L'luis,  Mo.,  May  10,  1836;  daughter  of 
Cap  ain  James  Savage  Dean,  U.  S.  Army, 
and  Harriette  Marie  Christy,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  is  residing  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  is  a practicing  physician.  He  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  States  Army, 
Van  Dorn’s  cavalry.  Ji^seph  Thompson 
Scott  and  Dora  Churchill  D^an  had  issue, 
the  first  two  burn  in  Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  the 
others  in  New  Orleans,  La.; 

i.  Howard  Christy,  b.  October  11,  1858. 

ii.  Don-Dean 

Hi  Joseph  Newm'in,  d.  s.  p. 
in  Joseph  Tdford 
n Harriette  Marie, 
ni.  Arthur  Bertrand -Maginnes. 
nil.  Lucille- Mounier. 
niii.  Aline  Airy,  d,  s.  p. 


FLEMING  gF  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

[In  the  sketch  of  this  family, J will  only 
follow  the  one  that  J happen  to  have 
some  data  of,  two  or  three  of  whom  mar- 
ried into  a prominent  Lancaster  county 
family.  Jn  my  progress  J may  find  some 
links  missing  and  probably  will  be  unable 
to  nick  them  up  and  complete  the  chain. 
The  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  are  wel- 
come to  what  I have,  and  must  accept 
what  J give  them  ] 

J.  William  Fleming,  a native  of 
Greenock,  Scotland,  had  an  uncle  who 
was  a Sea-faring  man  and  owned  one  or 
more  vessels,  in  which  he  took  mer- 
chandise of  a miscellaneous  character  to 
America,  and  brought  cargoes  of  tobacco 
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and  wheat  on  his  return  voyage  to  Scot- 
land. Upon  one  occasion, when  this  uncle 
arrived  at  Greenock,  his  nephew,  Wil- 
liam, then  a minor,  went  down  to  the 
vessel  to  see  him.  The  former  persuaded 
him  to  make  a voyage  to  America  and 
help  to  work  the  ship  and  see  the  new 
country.  I am  unable  to  state  whether 
the  young  man’s  parents  were  living  and 
gave  their  consent  to  his  projected  voyage 
or  whether  he  ran  away  from  home.  In 
due  time  the  vessel  arrived  in  Chesapeake 
bay  at  the  commencement  of  harvest  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  about  the  year  1680. 
His  uncle  persuaded  him  to  go  ashore  and 
help  the  farmers  with  their  harvest,  and 
said  it  would  be  a month  or  more  before 
he  would  be  ready  to  sail  for  Scotland. 

William  began  to  work  for  a farmer, 
and  while  thus  engaged  the  vessel  sailed 
without  him.  He  then  discovered  that  his 
uncle  had  bound  him  as  a servant  to  the 
farmer  for  a j eriod  of  four  years.  He  did 
not  grieve,  but  made  the  best  of  his  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  served  the 
farmer  faithfully  during  the  term  of  his 
indenture.  Tne  country  along  the  Chesa- 
peake was  poor  and  indifferent  crops 
raised,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  I 
find  that  he  wended  his  way  to  the  Dela- 
ware river.  After  going  from  he  settle- 
ment of  the  Swedes,  near  Christina  creek, 
to  Naaman’s  creek,  he  fe-und  employment 
in  the  family  of  Richard  Moore,  an  Eng- 
lishman. This  place  is  now  in  Cone  trd 
township,  Delaware  county.  He  had  not 
been  in  this  family  long  when  he  and 
Mary  Moore,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moore, 
formed  an  attachment  for  each  other  and 
were  married.  Several  children  were  born 
to  them  there.  In  1714  he  moved  with 
his  family  up  the  great  Chester  Valley,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  East  Cain  town- 
ship, at  or  near  the  present  thriving  town 
of  Coatesville. 

His  first  survey  is  dated  May  29,  1714, 
and  was  for  two  hundred  and  seven  acres. 
He  erected  his  dwelling  where  Houston 
and  Penrose’s  rolling  mill  stands,  along 
Brandywine  creek.  One  of  the  first  things 
he  did  after  the  erection  of  his  dwelling 
was  to  plant  an  orchard  of  apple  and  pear 
trees.  In  a short  time  after  his  first  pur- 
chase he  added  thereto  two  hundred  acres, 
and  gradually  kept  purchasing  several 
other  tracts  of  land  in  Sadsbury  and  West 
Cain  townships,  on  both  sides  of  the  west 


branch  of  Brandywine  creek.  He  was  in- 
dustrious and  saving. 

William  Fleming  died  in  the  year  1733, 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  left  surviving 
him  the  following  children: 
i.  John 
ii  William. 

Hi  Henry 
iv  George. 

V.  James, 
vi.  Peter. 

vii  Mary,  m Daniel  Cowan. 

viii  Susanna,  m.  William  Cowan. 
Geoeqe  Fleming,  son  of  William  Flem- 
ing, became  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  land  in  West  Cain.  In  1744 
he  built  upon  this  land  a water,  corn  and 
grist  mill.  He  died  single.  His  land  de- 
scended to  his  nephew,  James  Fleming, 
the  son  of  his  brother,  John,  then  deceased, 
also. 

Peter  Fleming’s  sons  moved  to 
Washington  ci 'Unty, Pa. .during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  their  father  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  over  ninety  years  of  age, also  re- 
moved to  that  county. 

James  Fleming,  son  of  William,  died 
on  his  .farm  in  SalisDury  township,  Lan- 
caster county.  Pa.,  May  3,  1767,  aged  64 
years,  and  is  buried  in  Upper  Ootoraro, 
Chester  county,  Pa.  He  left  a son  John, 
who  was  born  in  1731.  He  was  known  as 
John  Fleming,  senior,  and  resided  on  his 
farm  a little  west  of  Coatesville.  He  was 
an  offleer  in  the  Provincial  service,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1776  and  member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1778  from  Chester  county.  He  was  one 
of  the  ipatentees  of  Octoraro  church,  of 
which  he  was  an  elder  in  1762,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  fifty-two  years.  He 
died  September,  1814,  aged  eighty-three 
years. 

John  Fleming,  jr.,  son  of  the  above, 
was  wagon  master  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  He  was  also  an  elder  of 
Octoraro  church  from  1799  to  time  of  his 
death  in  1832.  He  and  his  father  served 
as  elders  together  fifteen  years. 

Another  son  of  John  Fleming,  sr.,  was 
the  ancestor  of  John  Fleming,  who  was 
for  many  years  associate  judge  of  Lycom- 
ing county.  Pa.,  and  of  General  Ribert 
Fleming,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  a leading 
lawyer,  member  of  the  State  Senate  and 
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a member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1838. 

The  late  Henry  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  West 
Chester.  Pa.,  was  the  son  of  John  Flem-  i 
ing,  jr.,  and  was  born  in  Sausbury  town- 
ship, Chester  county.  He  volunteered  as  ! 
captain  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Brown,  in  the 
campaign  in  Canada,  and  participated  in 
some  of  the  hottest  battles  of  the  war. 

He  was  captured  and  taken  to  Quebec,  was 
a prisoner  of  war  for  eighteen  months, 
where  he  suffered  great  hardships.  He  j 
was  a currier  by  trade;  but  for  many  years 
after  the  war  ot  1812  and  nearly  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  18G5  was  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  West  Chester.  He  was  82 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  He  married 
Letitia  Parke,  daughter  of  Joseph  Parke, 
of  Sadsbury,  Chester  county.  She  died  in 
1858,  aged  80  years.  They  left  children:  j 

i.  So'^on ; who,  if  living,  resides  in 
Iowa. 

ii-  Fabius ; who  resides  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Hi.  Caroline;  who,  if  living,  resides  in 
West  Chester. 

iv  Marcellus. 

V,  Lucreiia. 

I met  Heniy  Fleming,  Esq.,  nearly 
sixty  years  ago,  and  was  intimate  with 
the  two  sons  first-named,  who  were  in 
business  in  Columbia,  in  ISIT.  The  father 
and  sons  were  unusually  large  and  finely 
formed  men,  an  over  six  feet  tall,  and 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds.  They 
were  men  af  the  strictest  integrity.  The 
sons  of  Solon  and  Fabius  were  Union  ofB" 
cers  in  the  late  war. 

Gkoege  Fleming,  son  of  John  Flem- 
ing, jr.,  resided  in  West  Brandywine, 
Chester  county. 

John  Fleming,  jr.,  grandson  of  William 
Fleming,  married  Mary  Slay  maker,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Henry  Slaymaker,  who 
was  president  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  in  Lancaster  county,  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  a sister  of  the 
late  Hon.  Amos  Slaymaker,  who  had  been 
a member  of  the  Assembly  and  State  Sen- 
ate, and  who  was  a member  of  Congress 
from  Lancaster  county  in  1811-12.  Mary 
Slaymaker  Fleming  was  born  June  15, 
1757,  and  died  April  1,  1797. 

A number  of  relatives  of  the  Fleming 
family,  of  which  I write,  went  to  Cum- 


berland county.  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  and 
to  Fleming  county,  Kentucky. 

James  Fleming,  a grandson  of  William 
Fleming,  the  pioneer  settler,  who  resided 
in  Cain  or  Sadsbury,  Chester  county,  mir- 
ried  Jane  Cowan  November  10,  1756.  On 
August  20,  1771,  he  purchased  a farm  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres  of 
land  in  Salisbury  townshro,  Lan- 
caster county  and  in  if75  he 
purchased  fifty  acres  adjoining  it. 
This  land  laid  along  the  old  Lancaster 
and  Philadelphia  road,  adjoining  the 
lands  of  Cowan,  et  al.  about  the  center  of 
the  township.  James  Fleming  died  in 
1778.  I think  he  was  killed  in  battle  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  when  serving 
a tour  of  duty  in  New  Jersey.  He  wrote 
to  his  family,  and  entrusted  the  letter  to 
Amos  Slaymaker,  who  was  also  a soldier, 
and  about  to  return  to  Salisbury  town- 
ship. When  he  delivered  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Fleming,  he  met  their  daughter  Isa- 
bella, whom  Mr.  Slaymaker  afterwards 
married.  The  children  of  James  and 
Jane  Fleming  were: 

i.  William;  b.  July  22,  1757;  d.  in  his 
minority. 

ii,  Isabella;  b.  March  21,  17.59;  m.  Hon. 
Amos  Slaymaker. 

Hi,  Daniel;  b.  April  17,  1761.  He  m. 
Susanna  Jotmson. 

iv,  Mary;  b.  July  7,  1763. 

V.  Hannah;  b.  October  8,  1767. 
vi.  Anna;  b.  April  7,  1772;  m.  January 
2,  1794,  Lancelot  Armstrong,  son  of  Ccl. 
Armstrong,  of  the  Revolution.  They  re- 
sided in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Their 
children  were: 

1.  John  Fleming;  b.  Dec  31,  1794; 
was  an  ironmaster  in  Missouri;  d. 
of  cholera  in  1849,  when  crossing 
the  plains  to  California;  was  un- 
married. 

2 Jane;  b.  Feb.  22,  1796. 
vH.  Jane  (twin);  b.  April  7,  1772 
viii.  Margaret;  ir.  April  19,  1804,  by 
Rev.  Nathan  Gri  r,of  Brandywine  Manor, 
Isaac  Smith, son  of  Colonel  Robert  Smith, 
and  Margaret  Vaughan, of  Cheater  county. 
He  was  bora  July  20,  1773,  and  died  at 
Wrightsville,  York  coun'y,  October  8, 
1840.  Their  children  (surname  Smith) 
were: 

1.  Robert  Washington  ; b.  January  10, 
1805;  d.  October  21,  1884.  He  was 
for  many  years  a Justice  of  the 
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Peace  at  Wrightsville.Y  irk  county. 
His  son  Robert  was  an  ( fflcer  and 
was  killed  in  the  late  war  at  Fred- 
Fericksbarg,  Va.  A daughter  mar- 
ried Colonel  Frank  Magee. 

2.  James  Fleming,  b January  1,  1807; 
d.  Aui/usi  17  1854. 

3.  Jonathan  Vaughan,  b.  February 
22  I8'i8;  '1  '^^p^,ember  28,  1828 

4.  Samuel  McKean,  b.  May  21,  1812, 
d February  24,  1879 

Isabella  Fleming,  dauiihter  of  James 
Flemicg,  d January  27,  1822.  8he  m. 
September  19,  1780,  Hon  Amos  Slay- 
maker.  Their  children  (surname  Slay- 
maker)  were: 

i.  James-Fleming-,h  July  28,  1781;  d. 
in  his  mio'iriiy. 

a.  Faithful;  b.  Jan.  18,  1784;  m.  Mr. 
Mott,  and  had  one  son,  Jarvis  B.  Mott, 
who  m.  bis  ciuisin,  Isabella  J Henderson. 

Hi  Elizabeth;  b.  Dec.  19,  1785;  m.  Bar- 
ton Henders.m,  and  they  haa  issue  (sur- 
name Henderson): 

1.  Matthew. 

2.  Isabella. 

3.  Amos. 

4 Barton. 

iv  Jasper;  b.  November  30,  1787; 
m.  Jane  H.  Evans,  daughter  of 
Hoa.  Samuel  Evans  and  Frances 
Lowrey,  of  Donegal,  Lancaster 
county.  He  was  a distinguished  lawyer 
and  a very  prominent  person  in  Lancas- 
ter. He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1827 
or  1829,  and  left  surviving  his  wife  and 
the  to  lowing  children,  the  first  and  last 
two  of  whom  are  living: 

1.  Amos. 

2 Fannie. 

3 Samuel- Evans. 

4.  James. 

5 Jasper 

V.  Henry  Fleming,  b.  August  20,  1789; 
d.  in  1860;  ue  m.  his  first  c 'usin,  Rebecca 
Cochran,  a d their  children  were: 

1.  Isabflla. 

2.  Uenlia. 

3-  Rebecca. 

4 Fleming. 

5 Sophia. 

6 Samuel  G. 

vi  Amos  H , b September  12,  1791 ; d 
about  18.j1;  m.  Harriet  Ostler,  and  their 
childreii  wer*-: 

1.  Isabella. 

2.  Salina, 


3.  Henry. 

4 Hannah. 

5 Mary. 

6 Harriet. 

7 Annie. 

\ vii  Jean;  b.  August  19,  1793. 

viiy  Isabella;  b.  Oct,  31.  1794;  d.  about 
1834;  m Evan  Green;  bed.  in  1854;  their 
children  were  (surname  Green): 

1 Amos 

2.  Cornelia 

3 Benjamin. 

4 Henry  F. 

5 Jasper. 

ix.  WilUam-Daniel,  b.  July  22,  1797 ; m. 
his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Slaymaker.  Their 
children  were: 

1.  Isabella, 

2 Faithful 

3 Jane. 

4 El  zabeth. 

5 Sally _ 

6 William. 

7 Amos 

8 Henry, 

X John  B , b.  October  24,  1799;  d.  unm. 

xi.  Hannah;  b.  Decemb-r  27,  1801;  d. 
in  1860.  She  m.  first  in  1822,  Alexander 
Lowrey  Evans.  He  d July  1,  1839,  leav- 
ing one  son,  Samuel  Evans.  Esq , of 
Columbia,  Penna.  Mrs.  Evans  m. 
secondly  in  1842,  Colonel  Ssmuel  Schoch, 
who  d.  in  1890.  He  served  forty  years  as 
cashier  and  president  of  th**  Columbia 
Bank  and  Bridge  Company  and  the 
Columbia  National  Bank,  Mrs.  Schoch 
was  an  artist  of  much  merit.  Some  of  her 
paintings  on  canvas  an  1 ivorv  ranked  with 
the  productions  of  artists  of  National  tame. 

Daniel  Fleming,  son  of  James  Flem- 
ing, m.  Suian  Johns  in.  daughter  of 
Samuel  J hnson.  The  latter’s  father, 
Thomas  Johnson,  took  up  several  hundred 
, acres  of  land  in  Salisbury  township,  Lan- 
caster county,  in  1733.  In  1757  he  de- 
vised one  of  his  farms  to  his  son  Samuel, 
and  in  1781  Samuel  Johnson  devised  £600 
to  his  daughter,  Susanna,  then  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Fleming.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  Daniel  Fleming  moved 
to  Washington  county.  Pa  , near  where 
I his  relatives,  the  Flemings,  and  Cowans, 
resided  He  was  a prominent  citizen  for 
many  years.  He  was  in  Captain  Joseph 
Markle’s  company  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  died  August  19,  1819,  aged  58  years. 
His  wife  Susanna  died  December  16, 1825, 
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aged  59  yearp.  They  had  the  following 
children ; 

i.  John;  had  seven  children;  a son, 
William,  was  a Presbyteri  in  minister. 

ii.  Jane;  m.  Mr.  Jack  an  t resided  in 
Westmoreland  county. 

iii.  Matthew;  resided  in  Washington 
county.  Pa 

iv.  Samuel ; resided  in  Mercer  county.  Pa. 

V.  Daniel;  d.  June  21,  1820,  aged  21 

years.  Buried  at  Long  Run  Presbyterian 
church,  Huntington  township,  Washing- 
ton county.  Pa. 

vi.  Joseph;  resided  in  Mercer  county. 
Pa. 

vii.  William;  resided  in  Mercer  county. 

Pa. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  Daniel 
Pleming  now  reside  at  Xmia,  Ohio,  and 
at  Irwin  Station,  Westmoreland  county, 
and  in  Mercer  county.  Pa. 

There  are  many  descendants  of  all 
branches  now  living,  scattered  all  oyer  the 
country,  whom  I have  not  named.  To 
collect  and  gr-mp  their  names  would  be 
an  almost  endless  task  for  one  person. 

Columbia,  Pa.  Samuel  Evans. 


OBITUARY. 

George  Pancake. 

The  death  of  George  Pancake  occurred 
Thursday,  October  18  h,  1894,  at  his  home, 
705  South  Front  street.  His  health  be- 
came impaired  two  years  ago,  the  trouble 
being  liver  and  other  complications.  Last 
spring  it  was  thought  he  could  not  live, 
but  he  rallied  and  while  never  strong  was 
able  to  be  out  occasionally.  Sunday  he 
began  to  fail  again  and  Thursday  morning 
it  was  seen  that  he  could  not  long  survive. 
He  was  conscious  to  the  last  and  bravely 
met  the  conqueror  of  ad. 

George  Pancake  was  born  in  Harrisburg 
sixty-three  years  ago,  receiving  all  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  He  learned  the  trade  of  a machinist 
wiihthe  Pennsylvania  railroad  company 
in  1849,  and  for  a year  or  two  was  engi- 
neer on  the  Western  division.  Leaving 
the  railroad,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  in  1856  with  his  brother,  Alfred 
A I ancatte,  and  George  Trullinger,  the 
firm  being  located  at  Front  and  Rme 
streets,  under  the  name  of  Trudmger  & 
Co.  He  was  a member  of  Common 
Council  from  the  First  ward  in  1871- 


3,  and  represented  the  same  ward  in 
Select  Council  in  1877-79  and  in  1881- 
83  In  1884,  M.  Trullinger  dying,  the 
lumber  firm  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Pancake 
retiring  from  active  business.  He  has 
been  a director  of  the  East  Harrisburg 
passenger  railway  since  its  line  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  its  largest  stock- 
holder. He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  in  the  Crystal  ice  company. 
Other  enterprises  he  was  largely  interested 
in  are  the  Harrisburg  burial  case  company, 
the  Harrisburg  grocery  and  produce  com- 
pany, thm  Commonwealth  trust  company 
and  the  Harrisburg  National  Bank.  He 
also  owned  a large  amount  of  valuable 
real  estate.  Mr.  Pancake  has  always  been 
identified  with  the  steps  toward  the  city’s 
improvement  and  leaves  a large 
fortune.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  at 
Antietam  in  1862  with  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteers.  He  has  always  been  a staunch 
R'^publican,  being  one  of  the  old  line 
Whigs  before  the  organization  of  the 
party.  Mr.  Pancake  was  married,  but 
had  no  children.  His  widow  and  one  sis- 
ter and  two  brothers  survive.  They  are 
Mrs.  Theophilus  Weaver,  Alfred  A.  and 
Edwin  Pancake. 

Mr  Pancake  was  possessed  of  excep- 
tional business  qualifications  and  in  the 
consideration  of  important  matters  affect- 
ing the  various  corporations  with  which 
he  was  connected  his  excellent  judgment 
was  always  sought.  “His  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond’’  was  the  tribute  paid 
him  by  a friend  and  that  is  worth 
columns  of  eulogy.  Many  friends  mourn 
his  death. 

The  funeral  took  place  Monday  after- 
noon, from  the  family  residence,  705  South 
Front  street.  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  officiating. 
The  interment  was  in  charge  of 
Pilgrim  Commandery,  No.  11,  Knights 
Templar,  of  which  Mr.  Pancake  was  a 
member.  The  services  at  the  grave  were 
conducted  by  Eminent  Commander  Owen 
M Copelin  and  Prelate  Jacob  Barringer. 
The  Commonwealth  band  played  the 
dirges.  George  A.  Gorgas  was  general- 
issimo and  Frank  Ridgway  captain  gen- 
eral. The  pall  bearers  were:  Dr.  H.  B. 
Walter,  H.  M.  Kelley,  Charles  Covert,  J. 
W.  Hoffa,  S.  J.  M.  McCarrell  and  W.  N. 
Miller. 
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CXXXIL 


Yaple  (N.  & Q,  cxxv. )— “Id  your  issue 
of  8ept.  22  1894,  it  is  stated  that  ‘Henry 
Yaple,  of  NorthamptOD,  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  our 
place.’  Kindly  mention  tbe  name  of  the 
place.  Henry  Yaple. 

“Mohawk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. ’’ 

[In  reply,  the  burial  place  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary patriot  referred  to  is  Fishing 
Creek,  Columbia  county,  this  State.) 


Bouquet’s  Redoubt  (iV.  <&  Q.  cxxx.) — 
In  speaking  of  Bouquet’s  Redoubt  at 
Pittsburgh  you  say  that  unless  you  have 
been  misinformed  the  redoubt  “is  now 
nothing  but  a heap  of  rubbish.’’  You 
certainly  have  been  "misinformed.”  The 
ancient  redoubt  can  not  be  said  thus  to 
be.  It  still  stands  almost  intact,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  ravages  of  the  tooth  of  time, 
no  doubt  much  in  appearance  as  Bouquet 
left  it.  For  a hundred  years  and  more  it 
had  been  treated  with  entire  neglect,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  on  record 
that  any  vestige  of  it  should  remain.  Good 
fortune  and  not  man’s  care  has  preserved 
it.  In  many  a city  it  would  have  long 
ago  been  taken  under  the  pious  care  of  the 
“Conscript  Fathers;”  but  they  don’t  do 
things  that  way  in  Pittsburgh.  What  is 
not  business  or  politics  of  the  practical 
kind  meets  but  a poor  show  in  this  part  of 
the  moral  vineyard.  Very  recently 
the  old  redoubt  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  "Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,”  at  least  I have 
been  so  informed,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  condi- 
tion as  far  as  possible,  and  to  insure  its 
greater  safety  in  the  future.  The  earth 
around  the  historic  structure  has  been  re- 
moved to  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  original  level,  and  I understand  that 
other  efforts  will  be  made  to  realize  its 
former  aspect.  The  stone  slab  bearing 
the  inscription  was  many  yt-ars  ago  re- 
moved and  built  into  the  wall  of  the  City 
Hall.  This  was  all  right  at  the  time,  as  it 
was  well  to  try  to  preserve  it;  but  it  ought 
now  by  all  means  be  restored  to  its  origi- 


nal place.  This  will  no  doubt  be  done. 
The  old  redoubt  is  the  only  building  of 
any  antiquity  of  historic  interest  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  it  should  be  j salously  guarded 
and  cared  for.  t.  j o. 

Pittsburgh,  Oct  30.  1894. 


Two  OoTOGENAEiANS  — On  Sunday, 
October  1,  1894,  there  passed  to  the  beyond 
two  of  Dauphin  county’s  venerable  men, 
Simon  Wirt,  of  Millersburg,  and  Philip 
Shaffner,  of  Clark’s  Valley,  near  Dau- 
phin. The  surnames  of  these  two  aged 
pilgrims  are  represented  on  the  assessment 
rolls  of  that  section  known  as  the  “Upper 
End”  long  before  the  county  of  Dauphin 
was  organized. 

Simon  Wirt  was  bora  June  4,  1810,  and 
was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a tanner  by  trade,  which 
business  he  followed  many  years.  When 
Millersburg  was  incorporated  into  a bor- 
ough in  1850,  he  was  elected  Burgess,  like- 
wise in  1865  and  1870.  He  was  a son  of 
John  Wirt  (b.  Jan.  25,  1788;  d.  Feb.  8, 
1858)  and  Anna  Maria  Miller;  his  grand- 
father was  .lohn  Adam  Wirt,  born  1727  in 
Europe,  and  died  1830  in  the  Lykens  /al- 
ley, where  he  settled  at  an  early  day,  and 
his  grandmother  was  Eva  Elizabeth  Snoke 
(1730-1800). 

Philip  Shaffner  was  born  October  20, 
1809,  in  Swatara  township,  along  the 
Chambers  road,  and  with  his  father’s 
family  settled  in  the  Lykens  Val- 
ley. When  arriving  at  manhood 
(1831)  he  commenced  farming  on  what 
is  now  the  Boyd  farm,  at  Walker’s  mill  in 
the  same  township,  and  near  where  he 
was  born ; from  there  he  removed  to  the 
Brookwood  farm.  In  the  year  1859  Mr. 
Shaffner  purchased  and  removed  to  the 
Hetzell  tavern  farm,  having  purchased  the 
same  from  John  Lytle  Irwin.  This  well 
known  hostelrie  seventy-five  years  ago  was 
located  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Dauphin  across  Peter’s  mountain,  about 
midway  between  the  two  places,  and 
where  he  continued  to  reside  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a son  of  Henry 
Shaffner  (b.  April  25,  1789.  near  Cham- 
bers’ road;  d.  in  1848),  and  his  mother 
Susan  Brandt;  and  a grandson  of  Martin 
Shaffner  (b.  Feb.  27,  1759;  d.  Feb.  8, 
1876,)  and  Fanny  Halderman.  His  great- 
grandfather, Henry  Shaffner,  born  at 
Bassel,  Germany,  came  to  America, 
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where  he  arrived  August  30,  1749,  on  the 
ship  Crown,  Michael  James,  master,  and 
settled  near  Ephrata,  Lancaster  county. 
Pa.,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Middle- 
town,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

K.  w.  8.  p. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


Contributions  to  Its  History. 


XV. 


Tbe  County  Lines. 

One  of  the  meet  perplexing  questions 
connected  with  the  holding  of  real  estate 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Sullivan  county 
was  that  of  the  indefinite  fixing  of  the 
northern  boundary  line.  This  matter  was 
brought  to  tbe  attention  of  the  writer  by 
Hon.  C.  D.  Eldred,  who  afterwards  pub- 
lished a paper  relating  to  the  same  in 
“Now  and  Then,”  from  which  the  infor- 
mation here  given  is  chiefly  taken,  upon 
comparing  the  same  with  the  history  of 
Bradford  county.  In  order  to  make  the 
question  fully  understood  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  boundaries  of  the  older 
counties.  At  the  organization  of  North- 
umberland county  in  1772,  the  part  taken 
from  Northampton,  extended  its  northern 
boundary  to  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  The  earliest  land  warrants  were 
located  by  the  deputy  surveyor  for  that 
county,  but  in  1786  the  county  of  Luzerne 
was  organized,  and  the  warrants  alter  that 
date  were  located  by  the  deputy  from  that 
district.  In  the  formation  of  the  county 
of  L>  coming  in  1796,  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  Sullivan  county  were 
those  of  the  county  extended  to  those  of 
Luzerne.  Prior  to  the  organization  of 
Lycoming  county  nearly  if  not  all  the 
lands  along  the  northern  border  had  been 
taken  up,  which  was  also  true  of  the  lands 
adjacent  in  Luzerne.  Mr.  Craft  in  his 
history  of  Bradford  county  states,  that 
after  the  Commonwealth  had  reduced 
the  price  of  its  lands  from  33^  cents 
per  acre  to  that  of  6^  cents,  warrants 
were  laid  upon  nearly  every  acre 
of  land  not  previously  taken  up;  so  that 
by  17  93  very  little  vacant  land  could  be 
found.  Had  these  lands  remained  vacant 
little  or  no  trouble  would  have  been  found 
from  such  indefinite  bounds  until  settle- 
ment was  made,  but  asstited  it  was  other- 
wise. Not  only  had  the  lands  been  pur- 


chased, but  as  shown  heretofore,  vigorous 
effor  s were  made  as  early  as  1794  by  Jo- 
seph Priestley  and  the  Asylum  Company, 
who  were  the  largest  owners,  to  induce 
settlements. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  county 
of  Luzerne  were  as  follows;  “Beginning 
at  the  month  of  Nescopeck  creek  and  run- 
ning along  the  south  bank  thereof  east- 
ward to  the  head  of  said  creek;  from 
thence  a due  east  course  to  the  head 
branch  of  Lehigh  creek;  then  aiong  the 
east  bank  of  said  Lehigh  creek  to  the  head 
thereof ; from  thence  a due  north  course 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State; 
thence  westward  along  said  boundary  till 
it  crosses  the  east  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna; thence  by  a strai'^ht  line  to  the 
head  of  Towanda  creek;  thence  along  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  Saequehannah  from  those 
of  the  West  Braaon  to  a p )iat  die  west 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nescopeck  creek; 
thence  east  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
which  shall  henceforth  be  known  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Luzerne  county.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  following  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  this  county  as 
described  in  the  act,  “from  the  head  of 
Towanda  creek”  a course  ran  along  the 
ridge  (.known  as  Burnet’s  ridse)  which 
divides  the  waters  of  the  east  (North) 
Branch  of  Sutqiehannah.  Burnet’s  ridge 
is  unlike  our  mountain  ranges,  for  instead 
of  consisting  of  mountain  peaks  and  ab- 
rupt descent,  there  is  tor  much  of  iis  dis- 
tance broad  plains  extending  for  miles, 
intercepted  by  swamps  and  small  streams 
which  in  a forest  country  it  is  found  in 
many  places  difficult  to  determine  upon 
what  streams  these  water-courses  take.  In 
the  location  of  warrants, the  descripi  ion  of 
streams  given  were  the  only  guides  by 
which  it  could  be  ascertained  in  which 
counties  these  lands  were  located.  Tnis, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  Wis  inaccu- 
rate, hence  in  the  levy  of  taxes  and  trans- 
fer of  property  much  perplexity  was 
caused.  The  writer  has  noticed  among 
old  advertisements  that  descriptions  are 
given  of  l-nds  “along  the  waters  of  the 
Loyalsoik  or  Towanda  creek.” 

The  original  act  for  the  organization  of 
B adford  county  (then  known  as  Ontario), 
passed  February  21,  1810,  made  the  boun- 
dary lines  nearly  parallel.  The  southern 
boundary,  instead  of  following,  as  there 
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asserted,  the  boundary  of  Luzerne,  called 
for  a direct  line  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  Tioga  county  to  connect  with  the 
southeastern  boundary.  The  'commis- 
sioners to  establish  the  boundaries  were 
Samuel  Satterly,  Moses  Goolbaugh  and 
Justus  Waylord,  who  employed  Jonathan 
Stevens,  Esq , a well-known  surveyor, 
and  who  was  made  deputy  surveyor  of  the 
district  in  1812,  to  survey  the  lines  thereof. 
As  the  lines  were  run  into  the  old  town- 
ship of  Braintrim,  which  then  included 
the  townships  of  Windham  and  North 
Branch,  of  Wyoming  county,  and  adja- 
cent to  the  east  line  of  Sullivan  county, 
that  township  petitioned  the  Legislature 
to  so  alter  the  lines  that  they  might  re- 
main in  Luzerne  county.  Accordingly 
an  act  was  passed  March  8,  1811,  calling 
for  the  change  of  lines  so  as  to  leave  the 
township  of  Braintrim  in  Luzerne  county, 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Bradford  being 
at  a point  that  would  coincide  with  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  Lycoming . The 
aboae  is  given  as  we  find  it  in  the  history 
of  Bradford  county. 

Judge  Eldred  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
southern  line  of  Bradford  county  was  not 
run  in  1810,  and  also  failed  to  find  that 
any  provision  was  made  for  it,  but  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  cf  Braintrim  ob 
jected  to  the  division  of  their  township 
which,  as  would  appear  in  part  was  made 
known  to  them  by  the  running  of  this 
line,  makes  it  evident  that  it  was  other- 
wise. He  is,  however,  doubtless  correct 
as  to  there  being  no  evidences  left  that 
were  sufficient  guide  to  determine  the 
work  originally  done.  By  the  year  1816 
the  settlement  of  the  county  had  so  far 
advanced  that  ii,  became  very  important  to 
have  the  location  of  the  line  well  under- 
stood, and  Bradford  county  took  the 
initiative  and  employed  Judge  Stevens, 
then  a prominent  surveyor,  who  resided  a 
few  mites  below  Towanda,  on  the  North 
Branch,  to  do  the  work.  Having  organ- 
ized a corps  and  made  arrangements  for 
supplies  the  Judge  proceeded  tothe  Beaver 
Dams,  at  the  head  of  Lycoming  and 
Towanda  creeks,and  mistaking  a sugar  tree 
corner  of  a tract  of  land  for  the  corner  of 
Tioga  county,  ran  and  marked  his  line 
through  to  that  of  Luzerne  county.  Not 
knowing  of  the  error  a number  of  honest 
Dutchmen  on  the  route  were  surprised  to 
find  themselves  instead  veritable  Yankees, 


and  booked  for  Meansville  instead  of  Wil- 
liamsport. E,  J.  Eldred,  who  had  been 
commissioned  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
Lycoming  county  by  Governor  Thomas 
Tuomas  McKean,  now  supposed  himself  a 
private  citizen  of  Bradford,  and  for  some 
months  declined  to  act  as  a magistrate.  The 
mishap  of  Judge  Stevens  was,  however, 
soon  after  discovered  and  admitted  by  all 
the  parties  concerned,  and  for  a subsequent 
decade  affairs  along  the  line  resumed  their 
wonted  channel  or  continued  in  statu  quo. 
But  the  modus  vjvendi  which  ex- 
isted between  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  counties  became  strained.  In 
1826,  taxes  were  demanded  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  both  counties,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  each  saw  plainly  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  that  an  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  fix  upon  and  run 
the  line  tnat  season.  A conference 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  composed  of  one 
commissioner  and  the  deputy  surveyors 
of  Lycoming  and  of  Bradford,  were  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  the  house  of  E J.  El- 
dred in  the  month  of  May  following;  and 
in  pursuance  thereof  Thomas  Hall,  com- 
missioner, and  John  A.  Gamble,  surveyor, 
reported  at  the  time  and  place  assigned, to 
represent  Lycoming.  The  Bradford  men 
failed  to  appear,  but  deputed  Gordon  F. 
Mason,  then  a bright  boy  of  16,  as  a mes- 
senger to  inform  Hall  and  Gamble  that 
they  had  concluded  it  was  best  to  meet  at 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  counties,  where 
they  hoped  to  join  them  the  next  day. 
This  intelligence  provoked  Hall  and  Gam- 
ble very  much-  However,  a night’s  rest, 
influenced  by  the  sober  second  thought, 
prevailed  to  induce  them  to  accede  to  the 
proposed  change  of  base.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  parties  met  somewnere  near 
the  Luzerne  county  line,  and  began 
a wrangle  which,  as  usual,  diverged  as  it 
progressed,  until  by  mutual  consent  all 
hope  of  an  amicable  selilement  of  the 
question  in  dispute  was  given  up,  and  the 
belligerents  returned  to  their  respective 
homes  "muttering  threatenings. ’’  It  was 
now  Lycoming’s  turn  to  run  and  mark 
the  disputed  line  as  claimed  by  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  spring  of  1828  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  doing  so  In  the 
meantime  Thomas  Hall  had  been  elected 
sheriff  and  Benjamin  Jones  commissioner 
for  the  "Lowei  End.’’  It,  therefore,  be- 
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came  the  latter’s  duty  to  take  charge  u£ 
the  surveying  party,  which  he  organized 
and  provided  for.  Benjamin  Jones  and 
John  A.  Gamble,  with  their  crew,  includ- 
ing the  renowned  Tim  Gray  (fox  hunter), 
drove  up  Lycoming  creek  to  the  Beaver 
Dams  at  the  sources  of  the  Towanda 
creek  and  beginning  at  a point  as  much 
too  far  north  as  Judge  Stevens  had  south, 
began  to  run  and  mark  line  No.  2.  This 
line,  like  the  one  run  by  Judge  Stevens, 
was  wide  of  the  mark  and  served  only  to 
complicate  the  question. 

Nothing  but  legislation  could  hence- 
forth be  of  avail  to  settle  and  adjust  this 
chronic  difficulty,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly, at  its  next  session,  on  the  8th  day 
of  March,  1829,  enacted  a law  designating 
“William  Jessup, of  Susquehanna  county ; 
John  Sturdevant,  of  Luzerne,  and  Joseph 
Stillwell,  of  Union  county,  as  commis- 
sioners, with  authority  to  fix  the  corner  of 
the  counties  of  Lycoming,  Bradford  and 
Tioga,  at  or  near  the  Beaver  Dams  at  the 
head  of  Towanda  Creek,  in  conformity 
with  and  according  to  the  existing  laws 
on  this  subject,  and  when  so  fixed  to  run 
the  lines  from  said  corner  to  the  point 
designated  by  law.’’  Of  this  commission 
Joseph  Stillwell  declined  to  act,  which 
rendered  it  nugatory  for  that  year.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1831,  a supplement 
was  enacted  appointing  Joseph  F.  Quay, 
of  Centre,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  em- 
powering the  Governor  to  fill  any  future 
vacancies  which  might  occur.  William 
Jessup  subsequently  declined  also,  and 
Charles  Treziyulny,  of  Centre,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  place,  ill  the  commis- 
sioners were  surveyors,  and  other- 
wise competent  persons.  They  met 
and  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  assigned  them  in  May  of  the 
same  year  (1831).  After  fixing  the  corner 
of  Bradford,  Lycoming  and  Tioga,  near 
Beaver  Dams  on  Towanda  creek,  they  ran  ; 
a testing  line  through  to  Luzerne,  and 
then  fixed  the  corner  of  Bradford  and 
Lycoming  on  the  line  of  the  former,  be- 
tween those  made  by  Stevens  and  Gamble. 
From  this  they  ran  back,  marking  their 
line  conspicuously  to  the  established  cor- 
ner at  the  Beaver  Dams.  Most  of  this  line 
was  run  by  Henry  W.  Treziyulny,  son  of 
one  of  the  commissioners,  then  a young 
man.  The  distance  from  corner  to  corner 
they  returned  as  33  miles  and  52  perches. 


All  parties  interested  have  ever  since  re- 
spected their  work  as  final.  The  territory 
under  dispute  seems  to  have  been  about 
two  to  three  miles  in  width.  Christian 
Mosier,  whose  father  originally  owned  the 
sight  of  the  town  of  Dushore,  informed 
the  writer  that  Bradford  county  at  one 
time  claimed  tbeir  residence  as  being  in 
that  county.  By  referring  to  the  Sullivan 
county  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  north- 
ern line  is  unlike  that  of  the  other  bound- 
aries of  the  county — instead  of  being  bar- 
ren mountain  ranges  its  entire  distance, 
the  lands  were  found  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. Many  of  the  improvements  were 
made  during  the  years  of  this  controversy, 
that  of  Eldred  in  1800,  Haverly  in  1810, 
Phiney  at  Headleyville  in  1819,  Thrasher 
and  Harrington  in  1822,  and  Lawrence  in 
1824. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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logical. 


CXXXIII. 


Who  Paid  the  Peovinoial  Tboops  ? — 
Were  the  troops  who  marched  under  Col. 
Armstrong  against  the  Kittanning  in  Sep- 
tember, 1756,  equipped  and  paid  by  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania?  t.  j.  o. 

[All  the  levies  raised  by  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  were  not  only  armed  and 
equipped  by  it,  but  were  paid  for  services 
rendered.  The  English  government  never 
paid  for  the  employment  of  Provincial 
troops  in  Pennsylvania — it  being  a Pro- 
prietary. This  was  the  great  bone  of  con- 
tention by  the  Quaker  Assembly  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion.] 


A CARUTHERS  FAMILY. 


I.  Riohaed  Caeuthees,  son  of  James 
and  Lydia  Carulhers,  was  b.  in  1741,  and 
d.  February  9,  1790.  in  Cumberland 

county,  N.  J.  Ham.  December  19,  1789, 
Mary  Ewing,  dau.  of  Maskell  Ewing  and 
Mary  Pagett,  his  wife,  b.  April  26,  1753. 
They  had  issue; 

2.  i.  Bichard- Ewing,  b.  ,Nov.  6,  1781 ; 
m.  Eleanor  Findley. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
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Caruthers  removed  with  her  soa  to  West- 
moreland county,  Pa.,  where  she  subse- 
quently married  the  Hon.  William  Find- 
ley, a widower.  He  d.  April  4,  1821,  aged 
seventy  years — she  surviving  him  to  a good 
old  age. 

II.  Riohabd  Ewing  Caetjthees,  (Rich- 
ard), b.  Nov.  6,  1781,  in  Cumberland 
county,  N.  J. ; d.  January  26,  184?,  in 
Rural  Valley,  Armstrong  county.  Pa.  He 
became  a man  of  prominence  and  was  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  m.,  October  28,  1804,  Eleanor  Findley, 
daughter  of  Hon.  William  Findley,  b. 
March  16,  1786,  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Penna;  d.  August,  1853,  in  Armstrong 
county.  Their  children  were  as  follows : 

i,  William-Findley,  b.  August  16,  1805; 
m.  June  22,  1837,  Margaret  Porter,  a 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  one 
of  the  earliest  ministers  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. They  had  issue: 

1.  Biehard-Bwing. 

2.  Rebecca  Dickey. 

3.  Eleanor- Ann. 

4.  Eliza  Jane. 

5 Mary -Harriet. 

6.  barah- Matilda. 

a.  John,  b.  May  5,  1807.  In  1830  en- 
tered Washington  College  where  he  gradu- 
ated. studied  theology  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Washington  in  April, 
1839;  preached  in  Indiana  county.  Pa., 
where  he  died.  He  m.  March  24,  1840, 
Sophia  Huston . 

Hi.  Mary,  b.  April  1,  1809;  m.  June  17, 
1834,  Noah  A.  Calhoun,  of  Armstrong 
county,  and  their  children  were  (surname 
Calhoun): 

1 Eleanor. 

2 Elizabeth, 

3.  Oatharine. 

4.  Nancy -Anthony;  d.  young. 

5.  Mary  Ewing, 

6.  Martha  Jane;  d.  in  infancy. 

7.  Sarah  Emily ; d.  young. 

8.  Ann-  Olwe. 

9.  David  Worth 

iv.  Elizabeth;  b.  April 2,1811;  m.  March 
6,  1828,  Isaac  Rhea,  of  Rural  Valley,  Arm- 
strong county;  and  they  had  issue  ^sur- 
name Rhea): 

1.  Joseph;  TO..  Louisa  Wartman. 

2 Ann  Maria. 

3.  Elizabeth  ; d.  young. 

4 Eleanor  ; m.  James  H.  Ewing. 


5 Martha  Jane  ; d.  in  infancy. 

6 John. 

V.  Thomas  Maskell;  b.  Feb.  1,  1813;  d. 
Feb,  3, 1849;  resided  in  Allegheny  county; 
m.  July  3,  1838,  Margaret  Lowrie,  who 
d.  June  9,  1855;  and  they  had  issue: 

1.  George  Oochran. 

2.  Margaret  Jane. 

3.  Thornas-Hudson  ; d.  in  infancy. 

4.  Eleanor 

5.  Sarah  Elizabeth ; d.  in  infancy. 

vi.  George  Gochran,  b.  April  6,  1815;  d. 
Feb.  23.  1851,  in  Allegheny  City;  m.  Nov. 
22,  1845,  Mary  Jane  Brown,  and  they  had 
issue: 

1.  Eleanor- Asenath. 

2.  Robert  Ewing. 

3.  George  Thomas-,  d.  in  infancy. 

vii.  Martha,  b April  26,  1817. 

via.  Richard -Alexander,  b.  March  21, 
1819;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  and  a member  of  Erie  con- 
ference; m.  Feb.  11,  1841,  Nancy  Cook, 
and  they  had  issue: 

1.  Mary -Elizabeth. 

2 Eleanor-  Findley. 

3.  David  Ewing 

4 Thomas  George 

5 Alexander- Simpson-,  d.  in  infancy. 

6.  Nancy  Emma. 

ix.  James  Eioing,  b.  May  6,  1821;  grad- 
uated late  in  life  from  Jefferson  College, 
studied  for  the  ministry  and  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Presby- 
tery. 

X.  Eleanor,  b.  Sept.  21,  1823;  m.  Sept. 
8,  1841,  William  M.  Findley ; and  they  had 
issue  (surname  Findley); 

1.  Richard  Ewing,  d.  inf. 

2.  John- Oar uthers,  d.  inf. 

3.  Abel  Archibald  (twin),  d.  inf. 

4 Thomas-Marshall. 

5.  James  Alexander, 

6.  Mary  Rebecca 

7.  Joseph- Oranch. 

8.  William-D.  - Townsend. 

xi.  Rebecca,  b.  April  10,  1827;  m.  Oct. 
17,  1853,  Dr.  William  Aitken;  and  they 
had  issue  (surname  Aitken): 

1.  Lydia- 1.- Ashley,  d.  inf. 

2.  Hannah  E.  ■ Woods, 

3.  Emma  Vashti. 

xii.  Nancy -Patter son,  b.  Jan.  25.  1830; 
m.  March  14,  1856,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hill, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Methodist  Conference. 
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VI. 


“The  anniversary  of  General  Washing- 
ton’s birth  was  celebrated  in  this  place  on 
Thursday  last  by  a ball  in  the  court  house, 
which  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies.  The  entire 
company  partook  of  a splendid  supper  at 
Mr.  Slough’s  hotel.’’ — Lancaster  Journal, 
of  February  24,  1798. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: 

“Lancaster,  Dec.  19,  1757.  This  day 
was  committed  to  the  goal  of  this  county, 
one  Margaret  Moore,on  suspicion  of  being 
a runaway;  she  is  almost  naked,  is  26 
years  of  age,  served  part  of  her  time  in 
Lancaster,  and  was  sold  into  Maryland. 

Her  Master  is  desired  to  come  and  take 
her  away  in  flve  weeks  from  date  hereof,  i 
or  else  she  will  be  discharged  on  paying 
her  fees.  Daniel  Darry,  goaler.’’ 

“To  be  sold,  a hearty  negro  wench, 
about  36  years  of  age,  can  cook,  wash  and 
do  all  other  house  business  well;  she  is 
likewise  fit  for  country  business.  Enquire 
at  the  New  Printing  Office,  Lancaster.’’ 

“Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  21,  1856 — The 
‘Charter  Oax’  fell  this  morning  at  a quar- 
ter before  one  o’clock,  with  a tremendous 
crash,  and  but  six  feet  of  the  stump  now 
remains.  This  famous  tree  was  far  past 
its  prime  when  the  charter  was  concealed 
in  it  on  May  9,  1679.  It  stood  upon  the 
Wyllis  estate,  now  owned  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Stuart.  Crowds  of  citizens  are  visiting 
the  ruins,  and  each  one  bears  away  a por- 
tion of  the  venerable  tree.’’ — From  an 
exchange  of  same  date. 

In  the  library  room  of  St.  Mary’s  Cath- 
olic church,  Lancaser,  are  several  old 
relics  that  attract  considerable  attention. 
They  are  a plain  white  painted  wooden 
tabernacle  and  wooden  crucifix,  which 
were  part  of  the  altar  of  the  old  stone 
church  erected  in  in  1762  and  torn  down  i 
in  1881.  The  other  is  a small  upright  j 
closet  which  stood  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
same  old  church. 

In  an  old  burial  ground  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  near  Holmesburg,  Phila- 
delphia, lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Holme, 
the  man  who  surveyed  Philadelphia.  A 
white  marble  monument,  erected  in  1863 


by  private  subscription,  marks  the  grave, 
and  it  is  inscribed  as  follows: 

“In  memory  of  Thomas  Holme,  died 
1695,  aged  71  years.  Surveyor  General  of 
William  Penn . He  drafted  the  plan  of 
Philadelphia.’’ 

In  August,  1683,  William  Penn  wrote 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Society  of  Trad- 
ers,London,de8cribing  the  section  of  coun- 
try, now  embraced  in  Lancaster  county, 
as  follows:  “Of  living  creatures,  fish, 
fowl  and  the  beast  of  the  wood,  there  are 
divers  sorts,  some  for  food  and  some  for 
profit  only.  For  food  and  profit,  the  elk, 
as  big  as  a small  ox ; deer  bigger  than 
ours;  beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  bear,  which  some  eat  when  young  and 
commend  it. 

“Of  the  fowl  of  the  land  there  are  turkey 
(40  and  60  pound  weight),  pheasant,  heath 
birds,  pigeons  and  partridges  in  abund- 
ance. Of  fish,  sturgeon,  herring,  rock, 
shad,  catshead,  eel,  trout,  salmon  and  so 
forth. 

“The  fruits  that  I find  in  the  woods  are 
the  white  and  black  mulberry,  chestnut, 
walnut,  plums,  strawberries,  cranberries, 
whortleberries, and  grapes  of  divers  sorts.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  William  Penn 
recorded  the  elk,  deer  and  bear  as  indi- 
genous to  Lancaster  county  in  1683.  As 
to  the  cranberries,  they  are  still  found, but 
rarely,  upon  the  farm  of  William  J^ck- 
1 son,  near  Christiana,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mount  Hope,  in  Rapho  township. 

The  first  Normal  School  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  Concord,  Ver- 
mont, in  1823. 

In  the  Free  Press  of  August  3,  1820,  ap- 
pears the  following: 

“Invitation:  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
next,  the  18th  and  19th  of  August,  will  be 
j held  in  the  village  of  Reamstown  (Lan- 
caster county),  a yearly  market,  to  which 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Merriment  and 
the  public  generally  are  respectfully  in- 
vited’ to  attend.  The  tavern  keeper  and 
store  keeper  will  be  prepared  to  accommo- 
date their  friends  in  the  best  manner.” 

“1764.  Rev.  Thos.  Barton,  to  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  No- 
vember 16,  1764,  said  Lancaster  had  600 
homes  and  is  a very  respectable  and 
wealthy  place.  It  had  a Popish  chapel 
constantly  supplied  by  .lesuitical  mission- 
aries. ’ ’ 
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Tbe  following  is  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  oi  December  25,  1760: 

“Twenty  Pimads  Reward — Whereas, 
the  Roman  chapel,  in  the  borough  of  Lan- 
caster, was  last  night  entirely  burnt  down 
to  the  ground;  and  it  is  with  great  reason 
apprehended  that  the  said  chapel  was 
willfully  set  on  fire  by  some  ill-minded 
person;  this  is  therefore  to  give  notice 
that  whoever  shall  discover  the  person  or 
persons  who  have  been  guilty  thereof, 
shall,  immediately  on  conviction  of  the 
offenders,  receive  from  the  subscribers  the 
above  reward.” 

The  following  is  from  page  232,  “His- 
torical Collections  of  the  American  Colo- 
nial Church:” 

“1742.  Rev.  Ri., hard  Backhoasto  secre- 
tary of  Propagation  Soc  eiy  in  London, 
from  Chester,  Pa.,  June  14,  1742:  In  Lan- 
caster there  is  a priest  settled,  where  they 
have  bought  some  lots,  and  building  a 
mass  house,  and  another  itinerant  priest 
that  goes  back  in  ye  cointry.  ” 

John  Hopson 
Robert  Thompson, 
Bernard  Httbley, 

Lancaster,  Dec.  16,  1760. 

In  1779  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
by  which  Father  Ferdinand  Farmer,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  made  a trustee  of  the 
“College  of  Philadelphia.” 

In  1756  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  (Acadians)  or 
residents  of  Nova  Scotia,  lately  imported 
into  the  Province  into  the  counties  of 
Philadelphia,  Chester,  Berks  and  Lancas- 
ter.” ^ S.  M.  S, 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


Contributions  to  Its  Civil  History. 

XVI. 


Early  Soliools  and  Scliool  Teacbers 
The  earliest  educational  effort  in  Sul- 
livan county  took  place  in  the  kitchen  of 
John  Warren,  just  east  and  adjoining  the 
old  log  house  now  standing  on  the  Warren 
place.  This  school  was  supported  by, 
and  conducted  under,  the  direction  of  the 
neighboring  families.  It  was  of  the  most 
elementary  kind  and  conducted  upon  iho 
strict  and  summary  method  imported  di- 
rectly from  Euglaud.  Tue  first  teacher 
was  John  Bill,  a goo  1 au  1 competent  in- 


structor and  a prompt  and  severe  discip- 
linarian. In  1808  the  prop  isition  was 
submitted  to  settlers  residing  in  Elkland 
by  Mr. Priestly  offering  to  furnish  the  glass 
and  shingle  nails  tor  a hewed  log  school 
house  on  condition  that  the  settlers  would 
build  the  house  at  a point  they  should 
agree  upon  convenient  for  themselves. 
This  proposition  was  delivered  by  ’Squire 
Eldreo,  but  seems  to  have  failed  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  settlers.  The  building 
erected  for  the  Quaker  meeting  house.an  1 
mentioned  in  Sulcliff’s  Travels  in  1805, 
was  doubtless  early  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. It  is  described  as  follows:  One- 
story  budding  containing  two  windows 
and  a door  with  clumsy  stone  chimney  and 
fire  place  for  warming.  Prom  the  date 
given  of  the  first  school  taught  in  1804  it 
is  presumed  that  Mr.  Bull  continued  to 
teach  either  in  Shrewsberry  or  Elkland, 
although  no  record  is  found  until  1811. 

In  1809  the  school  law  obliged  the 
County  Commissioners  to  collect  through 
assessors  a list  of  all  poor  children  whose 
parents  were  unable  to  pay  fur  their 
schooling.  These  childrea  were  to  be 
taught  in  the  regular  subscription  schools, 
their  stationery  being  furnished  by  the 
teacher,  who  was  to  mike  out  his  bill  for 
tuition  and  stationery  and  submit  the 
same  for  approval  to  the  trustees  of  the 
school,  if  there  were  any,  otherwise  to 
three  respectable  citizens,  subscribers  to 
the  school.  When  approved  the  bill  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  commissioners,  and 
sworn  to.  An  order  was  then  drawn  on 
the  county  treasurer  for  the  amount. 
From  Esquire  Eldred’s  docket,  under  date 
of  April  4,1811,  weflnd  thefollowing, entry : 
“John  Bull  sworn  at  the  ^names  of  the 
mentioned  children  who  were  t-aken  down 
by  the  assessor,  and  that  they  are  charged 
for  their  schooling  at  the  usual  rate  of 
charging  for  tuition  at  the  sch.jol  wherein 
I taught.  ” 

In  1806  and  1808  John  G.  Holmes,  re- 
siding in  Shrewsberry  township, about  two 
miles  from  the  present  site  of  Eagles  Mere, 
taught  a school  in  his  own  house.  Mr. 
Hoimes  continued  to  teach  for  several 
years  at  different  points  m Shrewsberry 
township  and  along  Muncy  Creek.  In 
1814  a school  was  taught  at  Lewis’  Lake 
(Eagles  Mere)  by  John  Dillen,  an  Irish- 
man, who  taught  a term  of  nine  months. 

The  first  successful  organ!  zed  effort  to 
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ptrmaaently  establish  means  for  the  eda- 
caiioE  of  the  youth,  was  made  at  Forks- 
ville,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Huckell,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  inhabitants  within  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  that  place,  who  by  deed  in 
1816  conveyed  one-half  acre  of  land,  where 
the  present  school  house  now  stands,  to 
Samuel  Rogers,  Powell  Bird  and  William 
King,  trustees,  oa  which  to  erect  a house 
for  public  benefit.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  neighborhood  celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July  of  that  year  by  clearing  the 
ground.  Moses  Rogers  assisted  in  carry- 
ing wale  to  slake  the  thirst  of  these  pio- 
neers of  education,  who,  during  the  en- 
suing autumn,  built  the  first  house  for 
public  instruction  in  Sullivan  county.  The 
school  was  opened  December  1,  1816, 
John  Warburlon  being  the  first  teacher 
employed.  Dillsworth’s  Spelling  Book, 
Daboll’s  Arithmetic,  and  the  Bible  were 
the  text-books  used. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  which  of 
three  houses  next  takes  precedent,  but 
judging  from  the  time  of  settlement  con- 
clude the  order  to  be  as  follhws:  That  the 
house  at  Hillsgrove  located  about  one 
mile  above  the  present  village  across  the 
creek  from  Wheeler  Green’s  was  probably 
built  in  1818  or  1819.  Mr.  Green  in- 
forms me  that  a house  was  there  as 
long  ago  as  he  can  remember,  and  he  is 
now  over  eighty  years  old.  The  next 
house  in  date  is  also  uncertain,  but  is  be- 
lieved to  be  at  the  North  Mountain  settle- 
ment, built  at  a place  called  Buck’s 
Church.  The  first  school  taught  there 
was  by  David  Barber.  The  next  school 
house  was  built  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Daniel  Bahr,  on  Cherry  Hill,  in  1820.  The 
same  year  a school  was  here  taught  by 
Salome  Tompkins,  at  one  dollar  per  week 
and  board;  term  following  the  school  was 
taught  by  Roswell  Phelps,  from  Sims- 
bury, Conn.,  who  was  followed  by  Alma 
Potter,  of  Huntington. 

In  1825  Charles  Mullen  erected,  at  his 
own  expense,  in  Elkland,  a house  to  be 
used  for  school,  scientific  and  religious 
purposes,  which  was  for  many  years  the 
central  place  for  religious  and  educa- 
tional gatherings  in  that  township.  Miss 
Zilpha  Mason  taught  the  first  school  in 
this  building.  The  next  winter  James 
Green,  an  Englishman,  taught,  and  later 
Nehemiah  Ross,  also  Mr.  Woodruff,  of 
Monroeton.  A school  was  opened  in  1825 


i ; Cherry  township.  We  find  no  record 
of  any  other  houses  until  the  passage  of 
the  free  school  law  in  1834;.  The  names 
of  other  early  teachers  given  are  David 
Richart,  David  H.  Goodwin,  Roxy 
Mason,  Cornelia  and  Mary  Greegs, 

The  first  district  to  meet  with  the  new 
provisions  was  that  of  Cherry  township. 
An  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Bear,  and  on  the  27th  of  September,  1834, 
the  directors  elect  met  at  the  school  house 
near  Mr.  Bear’s  and  apoortioned  the  length 
of  their  terms  of  office.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  first 
directors:  H.  W Cooper,  F.  Huff- 
maeter,  Peter  Hunsinger,  Samuel 
McNeal,  Jacob  Hoff  a and  'iVilliam  Colley. 
At  a meeting  held  at  the  house  of  William 
Colley,  March  29,  1836,  it  was  resolved 
that  Cherry  township  be  divided  into  two 
sub  districts,  the  inhabitants  living  north 
of  the  Little  Loyalsock  creek  to  have  one 
school  and  those  living  south  of  said  creek 
to  have  two  8ch;)ol8.  The  acceptance  of 
the  school  law  in  Elkland  may  have  been 
as  early  as  that  of  Cherry,  b u no  record 
is  found  showing  that  a b jard  was  organ- 
ized until  1837,  when  the  names  of  the 
following  directors  are  found : Edward  J. 
Eldred,  John  Hostler,  John  Speaker,  Ben- 
jamin Huckell,  Wm.  King,  John  War- 
burton.  The  time  of  the  organization  of 
a school  board  board  in  Davidson  cannot  be 
found,  but  the  system  is  known  to  have 
been  in  full  operation  in  1840.  Porks  is 
presumed  to  have  organized  as  soon  as  it 
became  a township.  We  find  the  strong- 
est opposition  met  with  in  the  township 
ef  Shrewsberry.  It  was  adopted  in  1841, 
but  after  Sullivan  was  taken  from  Lycom- 
ing the  part  included  in  Sullivan  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
for  over  ten  years  was  deprived  of  all  ben- 
efits that  the  other  townships  had  gained 
in  appropriations  from  the  State. 

In  connection  with  these  statements 
relating  to  education  in  the  county  an  effort 
was  made  at  an  early  day  to  found  a cir- 
culating library.  Among  the  prominent 
men  found  contributing  to  this  work  were 
John  Vaughn  and  James  Royal.  Others 
were  equally  so  in  giving  time  and  pro- 
viding means  for  the  promotion  of  the 
object.  This  resulted  in  the  following 
organization,  20lh  June,  1819,  under  the 
following  regulations: 

Ist.  That  the  school  shall  be  organiz-d 
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ia  two  departments,  one  for  boys  or  young 
men,  the  other  for  girls  or  young  women. 

2d.  That  reading,  writing  and  the  first 
or  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  shall 
be  taught  therein. 

3d.  That  the  teaching  shall  be  by  the 
association  generally,  that  is  by  a commit- 
tee of  two  men  each  Sunday  for  the  boys 
and  two  women  for  the  girls  (if  women 
can  be  obtained  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  men),  otherwise  men  teachers  shall 
appoint  at  their  discretion  on  the  respec- 
tive Sundays  teachers  for  the  girls  de- 
partment. For  which  purpose  the  men 
association  shall  be  divided  in  two  equal 
classes,  the  better  learned  in  one,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other,  and  one  shall  be 
drawn  from  each  alternately  by  ballot  and 
so  associated  according  to  their  drawing, 
and  to  take  their  turns  in  teaching  in 
order  as  drawn  and  proceed  in  rotation 
till  the  expiration  of  one  year,  when  a 
new  ballot  shall  be  made  and  the  teachers 
assigned  accordingly,  proceeding  in  rota- 
tion as  before. 

4th.  That  a select  or  standing  commit- 
tee of  five  of  the  association  ba  chosen  as 
a committee  of  arrangements,  three 
whereof  (the  others  having  notice)  shall 
form  a board  to  be  appointed  every  twelve 
months  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  see  to 
the  general  management  of  the  school  on 
the  principle  of  the  constitution,  provid- 
ing wood,  books  and  other  necessaries. 

5th.  That  in  the  summer  half  year  the 
school  shall  be  open  at  eight  o’clock  morn- 
ing and  shall  be  dismissed  at  noon  for  a 
vacation  not  exceeding  two  hours,  and  in 
the  evening  to  be  dismissed  at  five  o’clock; 
and  in  the  winter  half  year  the  school 
shall  be  open  at  half  past  nine  o’clock, 
with  a vacation  at  noon  not  exceeding  two 
hours  and  be  dismissed  in  the  afternoon 
at  half  past  three. 

6th.  'That  the  time  of  vacation  at  noon 
from  school  shall  be  open  to  all  religious 
societies  in  their  turn  for  religious  exer- 
cises, not  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  one  persua- 
sion, but  open  to  all  When  one  Sunday 
has  been  appropriated  to  one  persuasion 
the  next  Sunday  shall  be  devoted  to  an- 
other, and  so  continuing  in  turn  till  all 
liersuasions  or  sects  who  may  be  desirous 
to  be  heard  have  had  their  right. 

7ih.  Any  person  after  signing  his  or  her 
name  to  the  compact  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
wi  hdra  v on  giving  three  months’  notice 


to  the  ci^mmittee  of  arrangements  ot  their 
intention,  but  must  be  bound  by  their  con- 
tract until  that  time. 

8th.  The  conmittee  of  arrangements  is 
charged  with  proturing  paper  books  and 
necessaries  in  teaching  to  ba  furnished  to 
the  scholars  at  the  prime  cost,  they,  the 
said  scholars  or  their  friends  paying  for 
the  same. 

9th.  As  the  opportunity  will  be  open  at 
all  times  for  persons  to  join  this  associa- 
tion by  signing  their  names  to  the  compact 
on  an  equal  footing  on  paying  an  equal 
quota  ot  the  incidental  expenses  that  have 
been  incurred,  it  follows  in  course  that  no 
children  are  free  to  the  school  but  such 
whose  parents  or  guardians,  master  or 
mistress  of  their  own  or  under  their  im- 
mediate protection  shall  have  the  right  to 
patronize  some  other  children  not  exceed- 
ing the  average  sent  by  other  families. 

10th.  All  incidental  expenses,  such  as 
fitting  up  the  house  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  of  arrangemants,  shall  be 
defrayed  by  ratio  on  the  association  pro- 
portioned to  their  county  or  road  taxes, 
and  this  ratio  collec.,ed  by  the  committee 
of  arrangements  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  or  paid  over  to  their  suc- 
cessors on  their  appointments. 

11th.  That  no  alterations  shall  be  made 
toihe  principles  of  this  original  consti- 
tution or  foundation  of  the  school  but 
with  approbation  of  teachers  in  the  asso- 
ciation assembled  for  the  express  purpose 
after  a notification  of  at  least  six  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements. 

12th.  No  corporal  punishment  shall  be 
inflicted  on  the  children  by  the  respective 
teachers.  The  mode  of  punishment  shall 
be  pointed  out  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements and  entered  in  the  rules  of  the 
school,  which  shall  be  made  out  and 
posted  in  the  school  house,  and  that  a 
uniformity  may  prevail  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  that  mode  shall  be  first  marked 
out  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  as 
they  may  think  right,  one  of  them  in  ro- 
tation, when  none  of  them  are  on  the 
committee  of  teaching,  shail  attend  each 
Sunday  at  first  and  afterward  as  often  as 
necessary  to  assist  in  tha  arrangements, 
and  any  addition  to  the  constitution  that 
experience  may  point  out  as  necessary 
may  be  supplied  “pn’f  tempore"  by  the 
committee  of  arrengements  until  it  can  be 
modified  by  the  constitution  according  to 
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the  mode  poiaied  out  iu  the  eleventh  ar- 
ticle. 

13th.  That  we  may  not  trifle  with  our 
own  interests  or  act  as  the  boys  might  do 
that  we  are  professing  to  educate.  We 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do 
individually  or  severally  pledge  ourselves 
as  men  to  each  other  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  principles  of  this  institution,  and  if 
any  person  notwithstanding  be  guilty  of 
conduct  grossly  inconsistant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  compact,  he  may  be  expelled 
from  the  association  or  impeachment  on 
complaint  by  any  one  of  its  members  to 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  who  shall, 
if  they  think  it  right,  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  whole  association,  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  whom  shall  constitute  the  ex- 
pulsion. 

The  following  names  are  subscribed  to 
tha  compact: 


William  Russel, 
James  Moyle, 
Wm.  King, 
Francis  Boyles, 
John  Raper, 
John  Grange, 
Fichard  Snell. 
John  Huckel, 


Edward  J.  Eldred, 
John  Snell, 

Francis  Bull, 
Joseph  Pardoe, 
Thomas  Baker, 
Charles  Mullan, 
James  Hardy, 

John  King. 


We  are  unable  to  state  to  a certainty 
how  long  this  school  continued,  but  the 
librarian’s  account  gives  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  over  twenty  years.  We  are 
of  the  belief  that  the  work  of  the  Sab- 
bath school  was  gradually  superceded  by 
schools  established  upon  a more  strictly 
religious  basis,  but  that  the  library  which 
contained  many  choice  works  proved  for 
years  after  the  sc  lool  closed  to  be  a great 
benefit  as  an  educational  power.  For 
twenty-three  years  Edward  J.  Eldred, 
William  and  John  King  served  on  the 
executive  committee;  Joseph  Pardoe,  six 
years;  John  Snell,  four  years;  Francis 
Bull,  six  years.  The  librarians  were  as 
follows:  James  Rawl,  one  year;  Charles 
Mullen,  nine  years,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Pardoe.  w.  m. 
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Notes  and  Queries,  First  Series. — 
The  Harrisburg  Publishing  Company  have 


just  issued  this  the  First  volume  of  the 
reprint  of  the  earliest  series  of  Notes  and 
Queries  published  during  the  years  1878  to 
1883  So  valuable  have  these  become  that 
the  publishers  were  induced  to  print  the 
same  in  two  quarto  volumes  of  over  five 
hundred  pages  each.  The  typographical 
execution  of  this  excellent  work  is  to  be 
greatly  admired,  and  the  limited  edition 
we  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be  as  rare  as 
the  early  issues.  No  citizen  of  interior 
Pennsylvania  should  fail  to  secure  a copy, 
as  the  volumes  contain  data  nowhere  else 
to  be  found — and  especially  ought  the 
descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of 
this  locality,  to  which  much  of 
the  first  series  is  devotea,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
them.  The  genealogical  references,  revo- 
lutionary rolls,  biographical  sketches  of 
early  representative  men — and  other  his- 
torical information  commend  the  work  to 
the  lover  of  family  records.  These  vol- 
umes are  unique  and  contain  more  historic 
lore  than  can  be  found  in  any  American 
publication  ever  issued.  The  subscription 
price  is  Ten  Dollars  for  the  two  volumes, 
the  price  of  whicn  will  be  raised  fifty  per 
cent,  after  issue.  Address 

Harrisburo  Publishing  Co  , 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


JOHN  GAL.BRAITH  INDIAN  TRADER 

I have  had  many  inquiries  about  this 
family  and  aspecially  about  his  wife, 
“Dorcas,”  and  I must  confess  that  I am 
“stumped”  I will  give  such  dates  as  I 
have  in  the  hope  that  some  of  their  de- 
scendants will  look  up  the  family  records, 
and  enlarge  and  amplify  what  is  here 
given. 

The  family  must  have  been  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  instead  of  descending  in  the 
scale  of  respectability,  as  many  good  fami- 
lies before  and  since  their  time  have  done, 
rather  advanced  and  more  than  held  their 
own.  It  has  always  been  my  desire  to 
keep  green  the  memory  of  the  worthy 
people,  who  settled  in  Donegal,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  welfare  of  the  peopJe.  Their 
deeds  were  not  limited  within  the  bounds 
of  Donegal,  but  extended  throughout  the 
State  and  Nation.  Many  of  their  de- 
scendants are  to  day  nu  nbsred  am‘>Qg  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  country. 

It  was  my  impression  that  iheGilbraiih 
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whose  naTie  heads  this  article  was  the  son 
of  Judge  Andrew  Galbraith,  who  resided 
at  Old  Donegal  Church.  But  in  this  I 
must  have  been  mistaken,  in  view  of  his 
apparent  age,  as  will  be  seen  from  such 
data  as  I can  give.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably closely  related  to  James  Galbraith, 
Esq. 

When  he  first  came  to  America, or  where 
he  located,  I am  unable  to  determine.  I 
first  find  a record  of  him  in  November, 
1732,  as  a witness  to  the  will  of  Isaac 
Miranda,  an  Indian  trader,  who  had  a 
trading  post  at  Conoy  Creek,  about  a mile 
northwest  of  Conoy  Indian  town. 
Miranda’s  daughter,  Mary,  married  Gov- 
ernor James  Hamilton.  At  this  time  Mr 
Galbraith  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade,  and  was  surrounded  by 
Indian  traders  who  resided  close  to  him, 
one  of  whom  was  Jonas  Davenport,  who 
resided  at  the  ferry  where  Bainbridge  now 
is,  as  early  as  1718,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  traders  to  cross  the  mountains  and 
trade  with  the  Indians  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio.  Isaac  Miranda,  above  mentiontd, 
resided  a few  hundred  yards  away; 
Capain  8umuel  Smith  and  his 
brother,  James,  owned  adjoining 
farms;  Patrick  Campbell  kept  h 
tavern  and  traded  with  the  Indians; 
also  as  early  as  1726.  He  afterwards 
married  the  widjw  of  James  Smith,  and 
I find  that  both  John  Galbraith  and  Dor- 
cas, his  wife,  witnessed  wills  of  those 
who  died  at  Campbell’s  tavern.  William 
Smith,  the  only  son  of  James  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Campbell, removed  to  Baltimore  some 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
became  a merchant  there.  His  son  was  a 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  also 
a Member  of  Congress  and  Senator  from 
Maryland.  The  intimacy  between  Dorcas 
Galbraith  and  this  family  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  she  was  a sister  of  James  and 
Samuel  Smith  S )me  of  her  d-'scendants 
drifted  to  Baltimore  and  married  there. 
Their  grandson,  Robert  Spear  was  born 
along  Big  Chickies  creek  in  1716.  Being 
the  son  of  their  oldest  daughter,  named 
Elizabeth,  the  date  of  th»ir  marriage 
would  be  about  the  year  1685,  and  the  date 
of  his  own  birth  about  1663  or  1664.  This 
would  place  him  in  the  generation  of 
James  Galbraith,  Sr,,  who  died  at  Pax- 
tang  in  1744. 

In  1738  John  Galbraith  took  out  a war- 


rant of  survey  for  four  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  located  at  the  mouth  of 
Conoy  creek  most  of  it  on  the  west  side 
and  extending  up  as  far  as  the  old  Peter’s 
road  about  two  miles. 

Mr.  Galbraith  was  largely  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade;  and  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  suffered  great  losses 
which  must  have  embrarrassed  him  very 
much.  On  December  29,  1757,  he  sold 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres  of 
his  land  along  Conoy  creek  to  James  Gal- 
braith. Eeq.,  who  then  resided  at  Pax- 
tang  church  or  near  there,  and  on  March 
8,  1760,  James  Galbraith  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  sold  this  land  to  Patrick  Work 
tne  brother  of  James  Work,  who  married 
Janet  Galbraith,  daughter  of  John  and 
Dorcas  Galbraith.  Mr.  Wors  sold  the 
land  to  Samuel  Scott,  who  kept  tavern  at 
Big  Chickies,  where  the  Paxtangand  Con- 
estogoe  road  crosses.  He  devised  most  of 
this  land  to  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother,  .Josiah  Scott,  who  married  Col. 
Bertram  Galbraith,  who  also  received 
from  his  father,  Jam-s  Galbraith,  two 
hundred  acres  adjoining  the  Scott  land  on 
the  west.  These  transactions  indicates  a 
close  friendship  or  relationship  between 
the  families  named. 

After  Mr.  Galbraith’s  death  I find  that 
his  wife,  Dorcas,  wrote  a letter  to  Captain 
William  Trent,  who  was  largely  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade  and  was  the  attorney 
for  many  Indian  traders,  who  had  suffered 
great  losses  from  Indians,  and  were  then 
endeavoring  to  obtain  indemnity  from  the 
Indians  through  the  King  of  England. 
This  letter  doubtless  refers  to  the  losses  of 
Mr.  Galbraith,  t he  letter  is  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  C donel,  Prank  Etting, 
now  at  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety in  Philadelphia. 

John  Galbraith  died  in  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1768,  leaving  surviving  his  wife 
Doeoas,  and  the  following  children,  to 
each  of  whonp  he  gave  five  pounds  in 
money: 

ELiiiBETH  ‘Galbraith,  his  eldest 
daughter,  married  Robert  Spear  (who 
resided  on  the  east  side  of  Big 
Chickies  Creek,  about  two  miles  be- 
low Samuel  Scott’s  tavern)  Their  eldest 
SOD,  Robert,  was  born  in  1716.  He  mar- 
ried Isabel,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Smith,  who  resided  in  Rapho  township, 
and  died  in  1768.  This  John  Smith  had  a 
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brothel  Willitim,  who  resided  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  If  a look  is 
taken  at  family  group  No.  64,  “Donegal 
Roll”  [N.  & Q ) we  will  find  the  names 
of  the  younger  Robert  Spear’s  children. 

A.  daughter  of  the  elder  Robert  Spear 
married  William  Patterson,  a mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  and  on  December 
24,  1803,  Jerome  Bmaparte,  a brother 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  married  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  daughter  of  William  Patter- 
son, and  his  wife,  nee  Spear.  She 

was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  she  mar- 
ried Bonaparte;  was  a remarkable  woman, 
about  whom  much  has  been  written,  re- 
quiring no  further  reference  in  this  con- 
nection, Her  grandson,  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parie.  Esq  , is  practicing  law  at  No.  216 
St.  Paul  street,  Baltimore.  He  is  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  and  his  father  was  a dis-  j 
tisguished  man.  This  record  does  away  j 
most  effectually  with  the  theory  that  the 
Baltimore  Bonapartes  were  the  descend-  j 
ants  of  Judge  Andrew  Galbraith  before 
mentioned. 

The  second  daughter  of  John  and  Dor- 
cas Galbraith  was  Mary;  married 

Cook,  probably  a son  of  James  Cook,  who 
owned  a farm  adj  fining  or  close  to  the 
Gslbraiths.  and  died  in  1736. 

Janet  Galbeaith  married  James  Work, 
Esq.,  son  of  Patrick  Work,  who 
settled  in  Donegal,  two  miles  east 
of  the  old  church,  in  1718  or 
'19  James  Work  was  the  last 

of  this  family  who  resided  in  Donegal. 

See  Donegal  Roll.  No.  74.  Several  of  his 
brothers  were  officers  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Two  of  them  removed  to  Virginia 
before  the  war.  William  Work  removed 
to  Baltimore  and  became  a merchant. 

Barbara  Galbraith  married  Allison, 
who  also  resided  in  Doneeai.  There  were 
several  families  of  the  name  living  there, all 
prominent.  There  is  "Presidential  tim- 
ber” now  in  Iowa  descendant  of  the  Don- 
egal Allisons,  possibly  through  Barbara 
Galbraith. 

John  and  Dorcas  Galbraith  must  have 
had  another  daughter  who  was  deceased 
before  he  made  his  will.  He  devised  five 
pounds  to  his  grandson  Galbraith  Patter- 
son, who  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Lan- 
caster in  1787.  It  is  said  that  Capt.  Wm. 
Patterson,  tat  her  of  Galbraith  Patterson, 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Dorcas  Galbraith.  I think  this  must 


bean  error,  for  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gal- 
b aith’s  death  he  names  his  daughter 
“Jfary  Cook.  ” Is  it  not  possible  that 
Galbraith  Patterson  was  the  son  of 
William  Patterson,  of  Baltimore. 

D ircas  Galbraith  died  at  Carlisle,  per- 
haps where  she  had  been  residing  with 
some  of  her  children  or  grandchildren. 
She  made  a will,  it  is  upon  record  in 
Carlisle,  and  may  give  the  names  of  her 
children  or  grandchildren.  It  would  be 
well,  if  friends  examined  the  records 
there,  and  add  to  this  record. 

Sarah  Cook,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jacob 
Cook,  of  the  Revolution,  married  Joseph 
Work,  son  of  James  Work.  Several  days 
ago  I enjoyed  a few  hours  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Ann  Warren,  who  is  the  great 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Spear  and  Eliza- 
beth Galbraith,  and  was  visiting  her  rela- 
tive, Majo:  M B.  Strickler.  She  is  a 
very  bright  and  intelligent  lady,  and  is 
yet,  in  her  old  age,  beautiful.  I remem- 
ber her  sixty  years  ago  before  she  married 
Henry  Warren,  when  she  was  a sprightly 
lady,  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
which  shone  among  the  galaxy  of  beauti- 
ful girls  who  then  ruled  society  in  Colum- 
bia. Samuel  Evans. 

Oolumbia,  Pa, 


OBITUARY. 

Cliarles  Edward  Frowert. 

Charles  Edward  Frowert  is  dead.  He 
passed  away  at  his  home.  609  Maclay 
street,  Thursday,  November  22.  1894,  after 
an  illness  of  one  week  from  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs.  He  was  bor  in  Philadelphia, 
October  27th,  1833,  and  resided  there 
thirty-three  years.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  tinsmith.  In  1863  he  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate in  company  C,  Eighty  second  Penn- 
sylvania volunteeers,  and  was  promoted  to 
sergeant.  He  was  discharged  in  1865, 
having  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
well. 

After  the  war  he  came  to  Harris- 
burg and  started  in  business  as  a 
tinsmith,  having  occupied  the  store 
room  at  28  North  Second  street  for 
several  years.  While  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Gilbert  was  acting  postmaster,  after  the 
death  of  Mr  George  Bergner,he  appointed 
Mr  Frowert  a letter  carrier,  and  he  served 
until  1888.  Then  he  became  a special 
officer  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  com- 
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paDy  at  the  Union  station  and  retained 
the  position  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Post  58,  G A.  R.,  and  the 
Market  Square  Presbyterian  church.  Mrs. 
Frowert  died  several  years  ago.  A son, 
Spencer,  and  a stepdaughter,  Lucretia, 
survive. 

“Charley”  Frowert  was  a fellow  of  in- 
finite jest.  His  fun  was  infectious  and 
his  presence  was  always  sought  at  G.  A. 
R.  camp  fires  and  social  entertainments. 
His  “Punch  and  Judy”  performances  for 
the  little  folks  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  children  who  have  laughed  at  them. 
He  was  a great  friend  of  the  little  people; 
he  loved  them  and  they  loved  him.  His 
nature  was  sunny  and  he  was  always  wel- 
come wherever  he  went.  As  a story  teller 
he  was  peculiarly  happy  and  was  always 
the  center  of  an  amused  group 
at  the  entertainments  where  he  was  so 
frequently  the  star.  His  death  will  be 
sincerely  mourned,  especially  by  those 
who  have  felt  his  kindness  and  enjoyed 
the  sunshine  of  his  constant  good  nature 
and  happy  disposition.  At  the  Union 
station  he  will  be  missed  and  many  a 
stranger  who  has  learned  to  know  the 
cheery  officer  will  look  in  vain  for  his  fa- 
miliar face  and  figure. 

John  Edward  Allen. 

John  Edward  Allen,  who  was  born  in 
Sun  bury  sixty-nine  years  ago  last  Monday, 
died  at  his  son’s  home.  141  N'  rth  Fourth 
street, 8aturday,November  24,1894  During 
the  war  he  was  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  government  repair  shops  in  Washing- 
ton, soon  after  the  war  locating  in  Mid- 
dletown, and  then  in  this  city,  where  for 
a number  of  years  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a large  bakery  on  Third  near 
Market.  Afterward  he  was  a railroad 
lumber  inspector  in  the  Carolinas  and  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N Y , on  the  “Three 
C's”  road.  Since  1881  he  has  been  yard- 
master  at  the  Pennsylvania  steel  works  in 
Steelton.  He  has  been  in  the  best  of 
health  until  three  weeks  ago,  when 
he  was  taken  ill  with  a com- 
plication of  diseases.  In  1874  he  served  a 
term  in  the  State  Legislature  and  after- 
ward was  reading  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Pine  street  Presbyterian  church  for 
years.  A son,  Charles,  employed  at  the 
Pennsylvania  steel  works,  and  a grandson 


survive  him.  A brother,  Charles,  is  also 
employed  at  Steelton. 

William  S.  Boas. 

William  S.  Boas,  oldest  son  of  the  late 
Daniel  D.  Boas,  died  Saturday,  November 
24,  1894,  at  his  residence.  No.  213  North 
Front  street,  after  a long  illness.  Mr. 
Boas  had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years 
and  gradually  wasted  away.  He  went  to 
Florida  last  year,  but  was  not  much 
benefited.  For  the  past  month  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed.  There 
was  no  organic  disease,  and  the  cause  of 
his  death  is  given  as  general  debility.  Mr. 
Boas  was  born  in  Harrisburg  and  w-fS 
about  54  years  of  age.  He  attended  Har- 
vard College,  but  did  not  graduate.  On 
the  death  of  nis  father,he  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Harry  D.  Boas,  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boas  planing  mill  for  the 
estate,  and  he  was  thus  connected  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  unmarried. 
A brother,  Harry  D , and  three  sisters — 
Mrs.  John  Wister,  of  Duncannon;  Mrs. 
Woods,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Reily,  of  Fort  Hunter — survive  him.  Mr. 
Boas  was  a most  affable  and  companion- 
able gentleman.  He  was  an  enthiisiastic 
sportsman  and  delighted  in  the  sports  of 
the  field.  His  friends  were  many  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  he  was  always  kindly 
and  liberal-hearted. 


HISTORY  OF  SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


Early  Settlers,  Roads  and  Industries, 


XVH. 


On  the  28th  of  March,  1806,  an  act  of 
Assembly  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  appointing  Levi 
Hollingsworth,  William  Trumbull,  An- 
thony Morris,  Benjamin  R.  Morgan, 
Samuel  M.  Fox  and  Samuel  Mifflin,  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Nathan  Beach  and 
Abel  Fellows,  of  Luzerne  county,  and 
John  Franklin,  Stephen  Tuttle  and  Reuben 
Hale,  of  Lycoming  county,  commissioners 
to  open  books  and  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  turnpike 
company.  Of  the  Lycoming  county  com- 
missioners for  receiving  subscriptions,  two 
at  least  resided  at  Athens,  near  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  road.  John  Franklin 
being  at  the  time  the  Representative  of 
Lycoming  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
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Keuben  Hale,  a gentleman  well  known  by 
the  first  settlers  of  the  county.  Having 
moved  from  Athens  to  Towanda  a short 
time  after  his  appointment  as  commis- 
sioner of  this  road,  he  was  appointed  the 
first  postmaster  of  that  ])lace  in  1810,  and 
subsequentlyresided  in  Towanda  town- 
ship. His  son,  Hon.  James  T.  Hale,  of 
Centre  county,  represented  the  district,  in- 
cluding Sullivan  county,  in  Congress  from 
1858  to  1863.  The  route  described  for  the 
road  in  the  act  is  as  follows:  “By  the 
best  and  nearest  route  from  Ber- 
wick on  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lower  Whopehawley  to  the  point  in  the 
north  line  of  the  State  which  is  nearest  to 
Newtown  (Elmira)  on  the  river  Tioga  in 
the  State  of  New  York.”  Books  were  to 
be  opened  for  receiving  subscriptions  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Sun  bury,  North- 
umberland and  Berwick;  said  subscrip- 
tions being  for  shares  of  f 100,  and  an  ad- 
vance payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  amount. 
We  have  no  records  of  the  organization  of 
this  company  or  of  its  first  surveys  and  ex- 
penditures in  building.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  company  built  two 
roads  almost  parallel  for  a distance  of 
about  fifteen  milss  through  this  county. 
The  first  road  passing  on  the  west  side  of 
Lopta  and  West  Pond,  crossing  the  Loy- 
alsnck  abont  one  mile  helow  Ringville  and 
the  county  line  in  the  Haverly  settlement. 
This  is  known  as  the  “old  turnoike,”  and 
was  built  at  least  as  far  as  Ringville  in 
1808,  and  reached  the  county  line  by  1810. 
The  location  of  this  road  shows  a lack  of 
preliminary  examination  of  the  county, 
and  that  of  the  second  road  was  but  little 
better  until  it  reaches  the  line  of  Bradford 
county.  An  account  of  the  Mount  Lewis 
road  with  that  of  the  old  turnpike  has  al- 
ready been  given. 

No  settlements  were  made  on  the  south 
side  of  the  LoyaPock  along  this  road 
until  over  thirty  years  after  it  was  built, 
when  Herman  Ring  built  his  first  house  of 
hewed  logs  on  the  rise  of  ground  above 
the  flits  near  the  present  crossing  of  the 
Williamsport  and  North  Branch  railroad 
Aside  from  the  names  and  boundaries  of 
warrants,  and  location  of  streams,  there  is 
but  one  mention  on  the  oldest  map  of  the 
country  along  the  line  where  this  is 
marked,  viz:  “Snow  Storm  Camp,  No- 
vember, 1810.”  It  is  believed  there  was 


considerable  travel  along  the  road,  how- 
ever, between  the  years  1810  and  1812. 
Mr.  Adam  Z ner  informs  me  that  his 
father  on  first  coming  to  the  county  passed 
over  this  road  in  a one-horse  wagon  in 
company  with  the  father  of  Gen.  Wads- 
worth. An  account  was  given  years  ago 
to  the  writer,  of  a sneak  thief  who,  hav- 
ing stolen  bsd  clothing  near  the  Haverly 
settlement,  traveled  with  his  stolen  goods 
to  the  borders  of  the  settlements  in  Co- 
lumfiia  county,  where  night  overtook  him 
without  finding  a lodging  place.  He  was 
compelled  to  stay  out  during  a cold  night 
and  froze  both  feet.  On  being  found  in  a 
helpless  condition  he  became  a town 
charge,  and  so  his  adventure  became  a 
matter  of  notoriety.  The  lands  for  several 
miles  southeast  of  Ringdale  along  this 
road  were  purchased  at  tax  sales, 
by  Rawle  tSs  Kuhns,  and  after  being  held 
by  them  and  their  heirs  for  a number  of 
years  were  purchased  by  Michael  .Meylert, 
who  a few  years  later  sold  the  hemlock 
bark  on  the  standing  timber  to  Messrs, 
Thorne  & McParlain,  largely  furnishing 
the  supply  for  the  Thorndale  tannery.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Loyalsock  the  road 
for  a considerable  distance  as  originally 
located  has  been  kept  open,  crossing  the 
Little  Loyalsock  at  Cherry  Mills,  the 
Doyle,  Gainer,  Barth  and  Bender 
farms.  This  road,  although  a total 
loss  to  the  original  projectors, 
proved  a benefit  for  several  miles 
of  its  distance  m the  early  settlement  of 
the  county.  The  account  of  building  the 
road  that  proved  for  a long  time  the  main 
thoroughfare  from  Berwick  to  Elmira  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  isettlement 
of  Cherry  township. 

The  following  petition  at  the  instance 
of  William  Molyneux,  was  presented  to  the 
court  of  the  couaty  of  Lycoming,  at  De- 
cember term,  1808: 

“The  pe  ition  of  the  subscribers  inhabi- 
tants of  Shrewsbury  and  Elkland  town- 
ships, respectfully  showeth;  That  some 
alteration  and  addition  to  the  road  laid  out 
some  few  years  since  from  Peter  Carson’s 
to  Edward  J.  Eldred’s,  by  the  Porks  of 
the  Loyalsock  creek,  would  be  greatly 
beneficial  to  your  petitioners  and  the  in- 
habitants in  general  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Elkland  townships.  Tnat  so  much  of  the 
present  road  as  leads  from  Rock  Run  to 
George  Elkin’s  may  be  laid  on  much 
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better  ground  foi  a road.  Likewise,  so 
much  of  it  that  is  from  the  Eleventh  to 
the  Twelfth  Mile  Tree  might  keep  down 
the  mountain  to  the  creek  in  a more  grad- 
ual descent  to  the  Forks  of  the  Loyal  sock 
being  too  steep  and  by  its  declivity  ren- 
dered almost  impassible  for  carriages. 
Also,  that  a branch  may  start  out  at  or  near 
the  Eleventh  Mile  Tree  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection until  it  strikes  the  Berwick  and 
Newtown  turnpike  (Susquehanna  and 
Tioea)  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Birch 
and  Loyalsock  creeks  as  these  improve- 
ments are  evidently  of  great  advantage.” 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1808,  by  act  of 
Assembly,  an  election  district  was  made 
of  territory  embracing  most,  if  not  all,  of 
this  county.  The  place  appointed  for 
holding  elections  was  the  house  of  Wm. 
Molyneaux.  The  day  following,  March 
29th,  Edward  J Eldred  was  appointed  by 
Governor  McKean  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  Third  district  of  the  county  of 
Lycoming.  Said  district  comprised  not 
only  the  entire  territory  within  this 
county,  but  in  addition  five  townships  re- 
maining in  Lycoming.  These  events  cen- 
tralized the  interests  of  the  scattering  set- 
tlements in  this  county,  all  of  which  were 
comprised  within  the  townships  of 
Shrewsberry  and  Elkland. 

The  following  list  of  taxable  inhabitants 
is  all  that  has  so  far  been  found  then  re- 
siding within  this  territory; 

Elkland. 


John  Ball, 

Francis  Ball, 

John  Bingley, 

Francis  Boyles, 

John  Brown, 

John  Coney, 

Pe'er  Dominick, 
Edward  J.  Eldred, 
Jamf-s  Ecroid, 

Joseph  Hogland,  Sr,, 
John  Hogland, 

A.  Hogland, 

Jos.  Hog  and,  Jr., 
Jesse  Hanes, 

Ezra  Hanes, 

Jonathan  Hartley, 


.John  Hackett, 
John  Hill,; 
Edward  Jones, 
Wm.  King, 

Joel  McUartey, 
Charles  Mullen, 
P.  Mullen,  Jr., 
Aaron  Patterson, 
Sylvanus  Parker, 
A.  Parker, 
Joseph  Reeves, 
Wm.  Russell, 
Wm.  Snell, 

R.  Sampla 
Webster  Wymen, 
Richard  White. 


Shrewsherry, 

Powell  Bird,  Tobias  Little, 

Joel  Bennett,  Robert  Lambert, 

Adam  Derr,  Wm.  Molyneux, 

John  G.  Holmes,  Geo.  Edkin, 


Nathan  Howell,  John  Molyneux, 

Theophilus  Little, Sr.,  Samuel  Rogers,  Sr.,  ' 
John  Little,  John  Rogers, 

Daniel  Little,  Richard  Taylor, 

Thomas  Little,  David  Richart, 

Theophilus  Little,  Jr.,  John  Warren, 

James  Yowres. 

A few  years  after  the  first  pioneers  went 
to  Elkland  a number  of  settlers  went  fur- 
ther west.  A gift  of  one  hundred  acres 
was  offered  to  each  family  first  to  settle. 
Of  these  families  we  are  unable  to  find 
the  names  of  any  who  remained  perma- 
nently before  1808,  excepting  Joseph  Hog- 
land, sr.,  John  Hogland,  A Hogland,  Jo- 
seph Hogland,  jr.  This  settlement  a few 
ye!>rs  later  increased  in  numbers,  embrac- 
ing the  famliies  of  Battin  and  Killmer. 
About  the  same  time  or  a little  later,  of 
this  settlement  near  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  the  county,  another  was 
formed  along  its  southeastern  boundary. 

Three  settlers  having  made  their  way 
around  the  North  mountain  by  way  of 
Fishing  Creek,  settled  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  Their  names  were  Adam 
Derr,  David  Richart  and  Nathan  Howell. 
Derr  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  settled  upon  lands  own^d  and 
occupied  by  Griffith  Phillips,  now  the 
home  of  his  son,  Hon.  M.  J.  Phillips. 
David  Richart  was  a stonemason  and 
school  teacher;  he  is  remembered  as  the 
man  who  built  the  stone  barn  at  Lewis 
lake  (Eagles  Mere),  in  1817.  The  writer 
well  remembers  seeing  him  in  1852  and 
can  now  imagine  the  feeling  of  the  grip 
of  his  bony  hand. 

In  1810  a very  important  manufacturing 
business  w s established  at  the  present 
site  of  Forksville  by  the  Rogers  tamily. 
Shortly  after  Samuel  Rogers,  sr.,  had 
made  his  settlement  in  1802,  his  son, 
Samuel,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  in  New  Castle  county,  Dela- 
ware. After  he  had  become  established 
in  the  business  his  brothers,  Jonathan  and 
William,  joined  him.  The  family  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  England,  and  the  sons  had  ob- 
tained a practical  knowledge  of  working 
power  looms  and  were  among  the  first  to 
introduce  them  in  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  this  date 
nearly  all  woolen  goods  were  spun  and 
woven  by  hand.  By  the  United  States 
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census  returns  for  1810,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  hand  looms  are  re- 
ported by  the  marshals’  returns.  As  a 
rule  each  family  did  its  own  spinning  and 
weaving,  Their  knowledge  of  improved 
machinery  enabled  the  Rogers  Brothers  to 
reap  a good  profit  from  their  factory. 
Continuing  the  business  together  for  a 
few  years  in  Delaware,  they  finally  re- 
solved to  establish  a factory  upon  the 
Loyalsock,  where  they  could  manufac- 
ture to  better  advantage  and  give 
employment  to  their  brothers  and  neigh- 
bors. Their  father  deeded  to  them  the 
laud  oa  which  tuey  first  built  a sawmill 
and  afterwards  a factory  and  seve..  dwell- 
ing houses  also,  Samuel  and  William  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  new  interest  and  Jona- 
than remaining  at  New  Castle  in  charge  of 
the  business  there  uutil  it  was  closed  out 
in  1813.  This  factory  not  only  proved  a 
great  help  iu  giving  employment  to  the 
settlement,  but  also  gave  a ready  commu- 
nication with  neighboring  settlements  and 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  neces- 
sary supplies  of  merehandise  from  Phila- 
delphia. When  the  war  of  1812  came  on 
they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  Government  to  furnish  Kersey 
cloth  for  the  army.  Several  teams  were 
constantly  employed  transporting  their 
fabrics  to  Philadelphia  and  bring  back 
raw  material.  Richard  and  David  were 
chief  teamsters,  each  had  a heavy  wagon 
and  five  horses.  The  horses  were  never 
blanketed  and  seldom  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a stable. 

This  woolen  factory  continued  in  suc- 
cessful operation  until  1816,  when  the 
greatest  freshet  occurred  on  the  Loyalsock 
over  known,  by  which  the  entire  buildings 
were  swept  completely  away.  So  thorough 
was  the  work  of  destruction  that  nothing 
remains  to  show  the  place  of  these  exten- 
sive industries,  saves  single  log  imbedded 
in  the  gravel  bottom  of  the  creek  about 
fifty  feet  above  the  bridge,  that  had  been 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dam.  The  factory 
stood  a few  rods  below  the  bridge  on  the 
South  side  of  the  creek.  The  only  thing 
ever  found  was  the  large  dye  kettle,  this 
was  discovered  some  months  after  the 
flood  in  a deep  hole  about  one  mile  below 
the  Forks,  and  thus  known  as  the  Dye 
Kettle  Hole.  The  loss  of  this  property 
resulted  in  the  seperation  of  the  members 
of  the  R tgers  family  and  the  abandoning 


of  the  woolen  manufacturing  business  on 
the  Loyalsock  for  tea  years. 

Samuel  Rogees,  the  second,  who  became 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  business  men 
on  the  West  Branch,  never  afterwards  in- 
vested in  undertakings  in  the  bounds  of 
this  county,  but  in  the  varied  relations  of 
life  kept  up  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many  of  our  citizens.  He  married  Mary 
Akroyd  and  a daughter  of  his  father’s  sis- 
ter Margaret,  who  came  with  her  husband 
to  reside  at  the  forks  of  the  Loyalsock  at 
the  time  the  woolen  factory  was  in  opera- 
tion and  afterward  moved  to  Muncy.  Mr. 
Ackroyd  died  at  Muncy  and  his  wife  be- 
low Forksville.  To  Samuel  Rogers,  jr., 
were  bora  eight  children  who  survived  in- 
fancy: 

1.  Mary  (Mrs.  Woodley). 

ii.  Margaret  (Mrs.  Winchell). 

iii.  Jacob. 

iv.  Samuel. 

V.  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Vandyke). 

vi.  Richard-fjrant. 

vii.  Jeremiah  Akroyd. 

viii.  George-Higgins. 

Soon  after  the  loss  of  the  woolen  fac- 
tory -Samuel  Rodgers,  with  his  brother 
Jonathan,  bought  a mill  property  at 
Muncy,  consisting  of  saw, grist  and  plaster 
mills,  and  to  which  they  added  a woolen 
mill.  This  property,  after  being  operated 
for  about  ten  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  brothers  then  dissolved  partnership 
and  Samuel  built  another  factory  near 
Muncy,  where  he  continued  for  about  fif- 
teen years,  when  he  established  the  White 
Deer  woolen  mills  and  later  the  Briar 
Creek  mills  in  Columbia  county,  His 
sons  established  an  extensive  woolen  fac- 
tory on  Bear  creek,  near  the  southern  line 
of  this  county,  in  1854,  and  his  grandsons 
are  now  connected  with  the  Muncy 
woolen  mills.  His  death  occurred  in 
1857.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  “a 
close  observer,  thoughtful,  kind-hearted, 
cool,  and  having  good  judgment  he  was 
well  calculated  to  acquire  influence  over 
and  win  the  respects  of  his  fellow  men.” 
Tne  writer  well  remembers  him  as  a man 
of  social  abilities  of  a high  order,  a man 
of  massive  frame,  whose  look  and  bearing 
commanded  respect  and  attention. 

Joseph  Rogers,  the  next  in  age  to  Sam- 
uel, appears  to  have  removed  from  the 
bounds  of  our  county  when  young.  He 
doubtless  was  for  several  years  the  son  re- 
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lied  upon  most  in  clearing  lands  and 
making  a comfortable  home.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  a fire  occurring  on  thipboard 
just  as  they  were  about  to  land,  the  family 
took  fright  and  gathered  on  deck  to  take 
a life  boat,  when  it  WbS  found  that  little 
Benjamin  was  missing.  Joseph,  then  about 
seventeen,  rushed  back  to  his  berth  and 
soon  had  the  little  sleeper  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother.  He  finally  settled  on  Lycom- 
ing creek,  married  Hannah  Carlyle  and 
their  children  were: 

i.  Margaret  A.  (Mrs.  Couden). 

ii.  Joseph. 

iii.  Edmond. 

iv.  Louisa  (Mrs.  Stahl). 

V.  Emeline  (Mrs.  Steele). 

vi.  Samuel. 

vii.  Charlotte  (Mrs.  Scott). 

viii.  Mary-Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Piper). 

IX.  Hannah  (Mrs.  McPherson). 

X.  Amanda  (Mrs.  Barrett). 

xi.  Catharine  (Mrs.  Soper). 

This  family  are  now  scattered  through 
the  Western  States.  Joseph  Rogers’ 
death  occurred  in  1847. 

JoNOTHAN  Rogees,  the  next  in  age  to 
Joseph,  as  before  related,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother,  Samuel,  and  re- 
mained with  him  until  1826,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  Forks,  and  his  father  deeded 
to  him  sixteen  acres  of  land,  now  known 
as  the  John  Oyster  property,  where  he 
erected  a woolen  mill,  which  he  operated 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1830.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Snell  September  29, 
1810,  and  their  children  were: 

i.  Sarah  (Mrs.  Bryan). 

ii.  Ann  (Mrs.  Wright). 

iii.  Mary  (Mrs.  Fowler). 

iv.  William. 

V.  David. 

vi.  Jonathan. 

vii.  Richard. 

This  family  is  well  known  in  the  county, 
and  we  will  have  occasion  to  mention 
some  of  them  hereafter. 

John  Rogees,  the  fourth  son,  also  had 
lands  of  his  father.  He  was  a man  much 
respected.  He  married  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1811,  Sarah  Lambert.  Esquire 
Eldred,  in  his  docket  entry  of  the  event, 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  following  per- 
sons present  of  the  Lambert  family: 
Robert,  Rebecca,  Joseph,  Sarah  Ball, 
Francis  Bull;  of  the  Rogers  family:  Wil- 
liam, Richard,  David,  Hannah  Molyneux 


and  Thomas  Moiyneux;  also  Francis  and 
Elizabeth  Buli.  The  following  comprises 
their  children: 

i.  Joseph,  b.  1811 ; d.  1878. 

ii.  Rebecca,  b.  1813;  d.  1878. 

iii.  George,  b.  1815;  d.  1889. 

iv.  Reuben,  b.  1820. 

V.  Levi,  b.  1822;  d.  1879. 

vi.  Ezra,  b.  1824;  d.  1841. 

vii.  Seth,  b.  1826;  is  supposed  to  have 
died  on  the  plains  while  en  route  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849  or  '60. 

viii.  Thomas,  b.  1832. 

William  Rogees,  who  married  Abigal 
Titus,  moved  to  Wisconsin  and  died  there, 
leaving  no  children. 

Hannah  Rogees  married  Thomas  Moly- 
neux. 

Riohaed  Rogees,  who  married  Harriet 
Stanley,  had  no  children.  He  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  county  and  to  him  are 
we  indebted  for  a number  of  incidents 
contained  in  these  skatches  of  the  county 
history. 

David  Rogees  married  Mary,  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Hill,  and  resided  at  Hills- 
grove.  He  gave  diligent  attention  to 
church  work,  and  is  remembered  as  a use- 
ful citizen.  His  death  occurred  in  1840 
and  that  of  his  wife  in  1858.  Their  chil- 
dren were; 

i.  Martha  Jane  Davis. 

ii.  Ann  Caroline. 

iii.  John  H. 

iv.  Mary  H.  (Mrs.  Ives). 

V.  Robert  F. 

Benjamin  Rogees  who  married  Gitty- 
ann  Boone,  settled  in  Hew  Jersey.  Their 
children  were: 

i.  Daniel. 

ii.  Phoebe  C. 

iii.  Rachel  A. 

iv.  Catharine  B. 

V.  Benjamin. 

vi.  Elias  B. 

vii.  Elizabeth. 

viii.  Cabel. 

ix.  James. 

X.  Gittyann. 

xi  Hannah. 

xii.  Henry  Clay. 

Reuben  Rogees  who  married  Nancy 
Sidman,  is  reoorted  to  have  resided  in 
Sheshequin,  Bradford  county,  but  the 
family  are  now  mainly  of  Lycoming 
county.  He  was  the  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren: 
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i.  Charlotte. 

ii.  Duke  William. 

iii.  Moses. 

iv.  Clin  da. 

V.  Alice. 

vi.  Joshua  Bowman. 

vii.  Nancy. 

Isaac  Rogers  married  Zilpha  Mason, 
daughter  of  Eliphalet  Mason  and  sister  of 
William  A.  Mason.  Their  children  were : 

i.  Roxey-Ann. 

ii.  Harriet. 

iii.  Eliphalet-Mason. 

iv.  Catharine. 

V.  Mary  A.,  m.  — — Wier, 

vi.  Thomas. 

Eliphalet  was  killed  at  Antietam.  They 
resided  for  some  time  in  this  county,  but 
the  family  afterwards  settled  in  Illinois. 

Moses  Rogers  married  Jane  Sadler. 
Their  children  were: 

i.  Zilpha;  (Mrs.  Fleming). 

ii.  Samuel-Sadler. 

iii.  Moses-Austin. 

iv.  Isaac. 

V.  William. 

vi.  Mary- Jane;  (Mrs.  Weaks). 

vii.  John-Weeley. 

Moses  Rogers  resided  during  all  his 
years  at  Porksville,  being  the  stay  and 
support  of  his  father  during  the  declining 
period  of  his  life.  He  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  family  homestead,  being  the 
site  of  Porksville  village,  by  his  father’s 
will,  under  date  of  October  20,  1827.  We 
find  that  he  is  made  sole  executor  of  his 
father’s  estate,  who  apportioned  a small 
amount  of  property  to  each  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  was  kindly  in  his  disposition, 
and  his  house  was  long  known  as  the 
home  of  the  traveler.  He  was 
enterprising  and  public  spirited. 
On  the  settlement  of  the  country 
his  house  was  found  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient gathering  place,  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  divide  a portion  of  his  farm  into 
village  lots  and  offered  favorable  induce- 
ments to  mechanics  and  others  there  to 
locate.  Possessing  an  even  temper, to  him 
may  be  attributed  much  that  has  given  a 
reputation  to  the  community  for  peace 
and  good  order.  His  death  occurred  Feb. 
18,  1879.  His  youngest  sister,  Mary  Ann, 
whose  death  occurred  when  but  27  years 
of  age,  made  her  home  with  him. 

w.  M. 
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CXXXV. 


[To  OuE  Readers. — Owing  to  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  omit  for  several  weeks 
our  regular  series  of  Hotes  and  Queries. 
We  now  resume  their  publication, 
which  have  been  not  only  entertain- 
ing to  our  readers  directly  interested,  but 
to  many  others  who  are  charmed  with  the 
records  of  the  olden  time,  concern  whom 
they  may.] 

IN  THE  SWAl'ARA  REGION. 


A Two  Days’  Trip  Tlirougli  tb© 
Valley. 


It  was  June  9 th  that  a long  contem- 
plated trip  was  begun,  in  company  with  a 
citizen  of  this  city,  to  the  beautiful  Leb- 
anon Valley,  Pa.  We  started  north  from 
Palmstown,  now  Palmyra,  across  the 
gravel  hill  and  soon  turned  to  the  east, pass- 
ing the  school  house  known  as  Early’s,  from 
the  fact  that  ’Squire  William  Early  led  the 
German  element  against  the  Scotch-Irish 
citizens  in  that  section  of  Lebanon  county 
in  the  free  school  fight.  The  Germans 
were  not  as  much  opposed  to  the  free 
school  system  as  they  were  to  give  up 
their  parochial  school  at  Bindnagle’s 
church,  where  they  educated  for  more 
than  seventy- five  years  their  children  in 
both  religious  and  secular  training ; but  the 
election  was  gained  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish  for  the  free  school  system.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  this  adopted,  when 
’Squire  Early  donated  the  land  in  the  lo- 
cality mentioned  for  the  school  house 
we  have  just  passed  on  our  trip  to  New 
Market  Forge.  Here  we  arrived  after 
passing  the  home  where  Rev.  George 
Mark  resided  many  years,  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  war,  and  who  with  bis 
ancestry  were  early  pioneers  in  Method- 
ism and  afterwards  leaders  in  the  U.  B. 
church  in  that  section. 

We  soon  arrive  at  New  Market  Forge, 
or  rather  first  at  the  factory  mill,  where 
about  the  year  1812  a number  of  wealthy 
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gentlemen  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a Mr.  Heintzleman. 
established  a very  large  cotton  and  woolen 
factory  at  a cost  of  $96,000.  The  product 
of  the  mill  was  counted  equal  to  ary 
manufactured  in  the  country.  They  lo- 
cated here  on  account  of  the  large  water 
power  on  the  Quitopahilla  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Bwatara  a half  mile 
below  the  factory.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812-14,  the  opening  of  our  ports 
to  foreign  manufactures,  brought  ruin  to 
this  concern.  It  is  now  owned  by  Ezra 
Early  and  run  as  a chopping  mill . Here 
it  was  that  our  companion  began  merchan- 
dising at  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  and 
it  was  with  much  pleasure  we  entered 
the  house  where  our  companion  for  life 
was  born.  The  house  is  built  against  a 
hill,  which  we  soon  ascended  to  look 
upon  the  old  graveyard  which  contains 
a number  of  graves,  yet  only  two  tomb- 
stones, with  the  following  inscriotion ; 

John  Htauffer,  d.  August  14,  1822,  aged 
56  years  5 months  19  days.  He  at  one 
time  was  the  operator  of  this  mill  in  its 
declining  days. 

The  other  tells  us  of  the  name  and 
death  of  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  who 
at  one  period  expended  his  energies  in 
this  factory,  Samuel  Worthington,  b.  July 
11,  1819;  d.  March  6,  1827. 

Here  we  saw  what  was  at  one  time, more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  a log  school  house 
which  stood  and  did  duty  at  "McGilles 
Stettle,”  but  now  occupied  as  a black- 
smith shop,  having  lieen  brought  here 
years  ago  by  our  companion. 

Proceeding  up  the  creek  a half  mile  we 
come  to  New  Market  Forge,  which  was 
one  of  the  early  iron  industries  in  Dau- 
phin, now  Lebanon  county.  The  foree 
was  erected  at  the  close  of  the  year  1792 
by  Adam  Orth  and  David  Krause.  The 
land  up  n which  it  was  built,  and  that  on 
which  the  dam  spread  its  water,  covered 
many  acres.  Home  of  the  land  was  pur- 
chased from  Peter  Ney  (a  descendent  of 
Nicholas  Ney,  b.  June  6,  1742,  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  America  in  the  year 
1761)  on  January  13,  1792.  This  was  pat- 
ented by  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
October  26,  1765,  to  John  Adam  Ney. 
He,  by  will  dated  December  14,  1792,  left 
the  same  to  his  son,  John  Peter  Ney,  as 
above.  Another  tract  of  171  acres,  pat- 
ented November  7, 1761,  to  Cyrus  Blough, 


which,  by  will  dated  February  24,  1793, 
left  to  his  sons,  John  and  Abraham 
Blough  They  sold  the  same  to  Adam 
Orth  and  David  Krause,  with  this  “im- 
primis:” “Those  lands  and  premises  that 
shall  or  may  hereafter  be  flowed,  over- 
flowed and  covered  with  water  on  the 
above  mentioned  tract  of  land  and  prem- 
ises by  a dam  intended  to  be  erected  and 
built  on  Quittapahilla  creek,  by  the  said 
Adam  Orth  and  David  Krause,  to  raise 
such  dam  to  be  erected  ior  use  of  certain 
water  works  to  be  erected  or  built  by  the 
same  Adam  Orth  and  David  Krause.  ” 
October  4,  1793,  David  Krause  and  wife, 
Regina,  sold  their  haif  interest  in  the 
plant  to  Adam  Orth.  Adam  Orth  died  in 
the  year  1794  and  left  the  property  to  his 
son  Henry,  and  he  with  his  wife,  Barbara, 
January  19,  1797,  sold  the  same  to  Henry 
Moyer,  and  the  latter,  in  the  year  1798, 
disposed  of  the  same  to  John  Kean  and 
John  Elder,  of  Harrisburg,  for  the  sum  of 
£22,000,  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Kean 
removed  his  family  there.  Since  then  the 
same  has  been  owned  and  operated  by  a 
number  of  different  persons,  and  was  in 
operation  until  a tew  years  ago,  since 
which  time  the  building  has  gone  into  de- 
cay and  destruction,  and  no  doubt  the 
sound  of  the  forge  hammer  on  the  banks 
of  the  Quitopahilla  has  been  silenced  for 
ever,  and  the  wrecking  of  capital  by  this 
enterprise  is  fulfllled  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
poet: 

O!  Forge’hamm'*r,  du  grosz,  erschrfckllch’s 
Thier, 

Du  hoscht,  schun,  g’tresse  drey  order  fler ; 

Den  Iimfte  hoscht  du  a’h  In  ha'  he— 

Dem  werscht’s,  ja  wol.],  net  besser  mache.” 

Tue  mill  dam  is  still  there,  backing 
up  a lake  of  water  coveting  eighty  acres. 

On  retracing  our  steps  again  to  the  fac- 
tory our  attention  was  called  to  a green 
sward  to  the  left  of  the  road,  once  en- 
closed by  a post  and  rail  fence,  which  was 
the  family  burial  place  of  the  Raysnr 
family,  some  of  whom  reside  in  this 
vicinity,  while  a U.  B.  church  a few  miles 
east  of  Harrisburg  derives  its  name  from 
that  surname,  and  all  evidences  of  fence 
and  graves  have  disappeared.  After  leav- 
ing this  place,  Syner,  which  is 
the  post  office  name,  we  pro- 
ceed in  a northeasterly  direction, 
soon  come  to  the  Swatara  Creek,  and  are 
driving  through  the  Maulfair  farm,  which 
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Michael  Maulfair  ( ilaulvieror  Mohlwehr), 
had  warraated  to  him  by  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  November  14,  1754,  He 
was  a French  Huguenot  and  came  to 
America  early  in  life.  He  was  born  in 
1729;  died  in  1807,  and  left  numerous  de- 
scendants. who  continue  to  reside  in  that 
section.  Michael  Maulfair  is  buried  at 
Bindnagle  Church,  where  he  was  a com- 
municant and  follower  of  the  Reformer. 
His  wife,  Eve,  born  October  2,  1736;  d. 
March  6,  1793,  and  lies  buried  by  his  side. 

We  next  come  to  the  Swatara  Creek, 
along  whose  shores  we  drive  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  we  arrive  at  “Oil”  Miller’s 
ford,  so  named  from  the  oil  mill  located 
nearby,  and  owned  by  a Mr.  Miller  a cen- 
tury ago.  Here  we  cross  the  historic 
stream,  yet  not  as  they  did  a hundred 
years  ago,  but  over  a two-spanned  iron 
bridge,  and  are  now  in  the  east  end  of 
Hanover  township  or  the  Swatara  region 
proper,  originally  settled  almost  wholly  by 
the  Germans,  except  in  that  section  we 
are  traveling,  where  a few  Scotch  Irish 
assisted  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  Hanover 
Presbyterian  church,  situate  along  the 
mountains  at  the  Manada,  some  ten  miles 
to  the  north  and  west  of  this  point. 

As  we  descend  the  hill  from  the  bridge, 
we  cross  the  Union  canal  bed,  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  and  earliest  internal 
improvements  the  American  country  wit- 
nessed at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. As  early  as  the  year  1762  the  cele- 
brated astronomer,  David  Rittenhouse, 
and  the  provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvenia.  surveyed  a route  along  the 
Swatara  and  Tulpehocken,  for  a canal  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill,  and  this  very  canal,  now 
overgrown  with  pond  lillies,  grass  and 
weeds,  with  here  and  there  a lonely  frog 
croaking  his  doleful  melody,  passes  over  a 
portion  of  this  old  survey.  Great  were 
the  plans  of  the  progressive  originators  of 
this  canal  who  foresaw  a large  highway 
for  commerce  from  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  with  the  Delaware  river.  At  this 
early  date  no  such  an  avenue  was  in  exist- 
ence in  England,  and,  for  our  poor  weak 
colonies  to  undertake  this  stupendous 
work  was  a Herculean  task.  The  canal 
was  not  however  finished  until  after 
a number  of  failures  and  as  many 
renewals  of  American  grit,  when 
in  the  year  1827  the  same  was 


completed,  after  expending  over  $1,- 
600,000  and  using  the  lottery,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  in  assisting 
to  raise  money. 

We  now  proceed  on  our  journey  along 
this  artificial  stream,  which  was,  but  is 
not,  our  objective  point,  as  the  sun  is 
nearing  the  meridian  hour,  and  we  reach 
the  location  of  a great  aunt  to  my  chil- 
dren, but  not  until  we  pass  the  Goetz’s 
locks,  three  in  number,  in  less  than  half 
a mile,  and  if  we  had  faith  in  “spooks” 
we  would  not  venture  to  pass  the  lock 
houses  at  night.  Here  settled  John  Nich- 
olas Goetz,  born  June  22,  1736.  in  Europe, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1775,  arriving 
October  9 Ih,  in  the  ship  “King  of  Prus- 
sia.” He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Appolonia  Goetz,  He  married  March, 1776, 
just  before  his  departure  for  America, 
Barbara  Mechlin.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
66  years,  7 months  and  10  days.  His  de- 
scendants reside  in  Dauphin  and  Lebanon 
counties.  After  enj  tying  a dinner  such  as 
only  a Pennsvlvania  German  woman  can 
prepare,  we  left  the  Goetz  settlement  to 
return  again  at  eventide. 

We  now  go  direct  north,pa8sing  Sherk’s 
meopng  house,  owned  by  the  United 
Brethren.  This  is  an  old  preaching  place; 
the  first  church  being  erected  in  the  year 
1826.  Here  the  late  Bishop  J.  Erb,  while 
traveling  this  circuit, organized  in  the  year 
1827  the  first  class  ever  enrolled  in  the 
Uhurch  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  church  stands 
was  deeded  by  Peter  Sherk  and  wife,  and 
in  1842,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the 
same  was  sold  by  the  Mennonite  trustees 
to  Jacob  Albert,  Henry  Neidig  and  George 
Bomgardner  in  trust  for  the  U.  B.  church. 
Here  are  buried  the  Barp-rs,  Sherks,  Shel- 
lenbergers.  Millers  and  Bomgardners.  In 
the  early  days  the  ministers  who  spoke  the 
Word  at  this  place  were  the  three  Lights, 
Felix,  John  and  Casper,  John  Neidig, 
Roop  and  Funkhouser. 

After  leaving  this  church  we  soon  reach 
the  well  known  public  highway  “Jones- 
town Road,”  below  Zion  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  church.  Here  are  buried  many 
of  the  descendants  of  the  early  German 
ancestry  who  settled  here  while  the  Indian 
yet  traveled  through  the  valley  along  the 
“Blue  Mountains.”  The  most  numerous 
buried  here  are  the  Alberts,  Deininger, 
Ulrich,  Weis  and  Zimmerman. 
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We  80od  arrived  at  Harper’s  tavern,  a 
place  for  the  entertainment  of  man  and 
beast  since  1740,  where  Adam  Harper  set- 
tled. It  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  8wa- 
tara.  Adam  Harper  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hanover 
township  as  originally  organized.  He  was 
surrounded  by  Indians,  who  had  a wigwam 
village  near  his  cabin.  Here,  about 
1755,  the  Indians  killed  a number  of  white 
persons, and  one,  a sister  of  Major  Leidig, 
was  scalped  and  then  escaped, and  remark- 
able to  relate  survived  the  barbarous  act 
and  lived  for  years  afterwards.  Many 
were  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  red 
men  along  the  mountain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Manada  and  Swatara  Gaps. 
Not  far  from  here  is  where,  during  the 
year  1757,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
savages  bore  down  upon  the  earlj  settlers 
and  murdered  and  captured  many;  while 
during  the  following  year,  to  the  east  of 
this  location,  between  Indiantown  Gap 
and  the  Swatara,  the  depredations  were 
numerous  and  the  Indian  cruelties  very 
severe.  Like  the  heaviest  downpour  of 
rain  is  at  the  end  of  the  shower,  so  in  this 
section,  as  we  have  said  the  cruellies  were 
the  most  severe,  they  were  also  to  be  the 
last,  which  murdering  occurred  October 
23,  1758,  bv  Adam  Mosser  and  brother 
losing  their  lives.  e w.  s.  p. 
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The  writer  since  undertaking  to  gather 
material  for  our  county  history  has  often 
regretted  that  he  did  not  give  more 
thought  to  it  during  the  life  time  of  the 
men  who  actively  participated  in  its  or-  j 
ganizaticn.  They  are  no  longer  among 
the  living,  and  the  scant  records  left  by 
them  are  almost  our  only  source  for  infor- 
mation. The  conception  of  a county  with 
its  originally  intended  boundaries — begin- 
ning at  the  upper  end  of  Dodge’s  island, 
in  the  Susquehanna  river,in  Asylum  town- 
ship, Bradford  county;  thence  a west- 
wardly  course  to  the  twentieth  mile  tree 
in  the  line  between  Lycoming  and  Brad- 
ford counties;  thence  along  said  line  to 
the  thirtieth  mile  tree;  thence  a southerly 
course  to  the  Loyalsock  creek  near  the 


farm  formerly  occupied  by  John  Snell,  in 
Plunket’s  Creek  township;  thence  a south- 
easterly couise  to  a line  of  the  Asylum 
company’s  survey  of  land  near  the  Beaver 
dami  in  Davidson  township;  thence  along 
said  survey  south  about  seventy-five  de- 
grees east  to  Columbia  county  line  near 
the  waters  of  Little  Fishing  creek;  thence 
by  Columbia  county  line  to  its  northeast- 
ern corner;  thence  by  the  old  Luzerne 
county  line  (now  Luzerne  and  Wyoming) 
a northerly  course  to  tbe  Susquehanna 
river  at  Wy  alusing  Falls,  and  thence  up 
the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

How  the  settlers  residing  within  these 
boundaries  should  have  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  organization  of  the  county, 
they  had  no  common  Central  place  for 
trade  or  in  their  business  relations  to  be- 
come acquainted.  Those  residing  on  the 
north  and  east,  found  at  Monroeton,  To- 
wanda  or  Wyalusing  their  most  convenient 
place  for  trade,  while  those  residing  in 
Fox  and  Elkland  had  business  intercourse 
with  the  merchants  of  Canton,  while 
along  Muncy  Creek  andSbrewsberry  trade 
was  naturally  drawn  to  Hughesville  and 
Muncy. 

Nothing  so  naturally  suggested  itself  as 
the  circuit  boundaries  of  the  Loyalsock 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  al- 
most coincided  with  the  proposed  county, 
including  the  following  points:  Holland 
Hill,  Bend,  Frenchtown,  Terrytown, 
Inghamtown,  Haverly  Settlement,  Elk- 
land,  Hillsgrove,  Forks,  Lewis’  Lske, 
Edkins,  North  Mountain,  Lairdsville, 
Coursens,  McCarteys  and  Muncy  Bottom. 
It  would  seem  surprising  that  so  large  a 
field  should  be  assigned  to  one  man,  but 
on  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  church  of  Elkland  we 
find  the  boundaries  are  even  more  exten- 
sive, viz:  Beginning  at  Towanda  and 
running  in  a westerly  direction,  including 
Canton ; from  thence  in  a southerly  di- 
rection, including  Hillsgrove;  thence  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  the  North  Branch 
opposite  Skinners  Eddy. 

In  the  working  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
there  was  brought  together  four  times  a 
year  its  official  members  at  quarterly  con- 
ferences. These  meetings  gave  the  best 
opportunity  for  prominent  men  of  its 
membership  residing  in  Lycoming  and 
Bradford  counties  to  become  ac- 
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quaiated.  Among  these  were  David 
H.  Goodwin,  local  preacher,  and 
by  occupation  a surveyor.  In  that  rela- 
tion gave  much  attention  in  locatinsr  new 
settlers.  Among  the  names  of  the  official 
members  who  attended  those  meetings 
were  found  J.  A.  Speaker  J.  C.  Little, 
John  Molyn-^ux,  Samuel  Roberts,  Jesse 
Low,  Wm.  H.  Stevens,  John  Flick,  John 
Hiddleeon,  Tobias  Little,  John  Edkin, 
Samuel  Speary  and  Wheeler  Green.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  a number  of  the  sta- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  in  Bradford 
county.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population 
coming  in  at  the  time  from 
the  North  Branch,  because  of  suspen- 
sion of  work  on  the  canal,  settled  on  the 
northern  line  ot  Lycoming  and  the  south- 
ern line  of  Bradford  counties.  Their 
places  of  meeting  were  at  Cumuskeys 
(Dushore),  and  McGoverns  in  the  Haverly 
settlement.  The  inflow  of  populatioa 
gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  a new 
county  could  be  organized . Prior  to  1846 
it  is  believed,  this  whole  county  was 
thoroughly  canvassed.  The  leading  men 
doing  this  work  were  residents  of  Cherry, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  if  the  original 
intention  in  flxing  the  lines  of  the  county 
could  have  been  carried  out,  the  county 
seat  would  have  been  located  at  the  point 
known  as  Cherrytown.  The  Berwick 
turnpike  was  about  equal  distance  from 
the  duequehanna  river  to  the  western  line 
of  our  county,  and  would  have  been  very 
nearly  the  center  of  population  as  the  set- 
tlements had  progressed  at  that  time.  The 
writer  was  informed  by  Lewis  Zaner  that 
he  went  to  Harrisburg  during  the  winter 
of  1845  to  aid  in  securing  a bill  for  the 
organization  of  the  county,  but  the  par- 
ties interested  made  but  poor  showing  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  Legislature. 
During  1846  S.  Meylert  made  the  purchase 
of  the  Norris  and  Fox  lands,  which  ma- 
terially added  to  his  interests  in  this 
county.  His  business  intercourse  here 
had  previously  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  that  of  the  citizens  of  Cherry. 
The  Fairchild’s  was  a favorite  stopping 
place  for  him.  and  the  leading  men  trying 
to  form  the  new  county  were  among  his 
personal  friends.  In  giving  attention 
to  the  land  business,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a 


part  of  each  winter  in  Harrisburg.  Con- 
sequently the  friends  of  this  measure  re- 
lied upon  him  to  aid  them  in  securing  the 
desired  Isgislation.  The  man  chosen  by 
the  petitioners  to  represent  them  was 
Isaiah  Bartley.  Mr.  Bartley  was  a hard 
worker  and  knew  about  every  man  resid- 
ing within  the  district,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  in  other  parts  of  the 
t5tate.  Bradford  was  at  the  time  repre- 
sented by  John  L.  Webb  and  Victor  E. 
Piollet.  Mr.  Meylert,  very  soon  after 
the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  joined 
Mr.  Bartley  and  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  leading  members,  and  every- 
thing seemed  favorable  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  when  the  friends  of  the  measure 
were  taken  by  surprise  in  finding  that 
lemoostrances  were  coming  in  from 
Towanda  Its  leading  citizens  were 
unitedly  opposed  to  the  severing  of  any 
of  the  territory  of  Bradford  county,  and 
from  that  time  Mr.  Piollet  opposed  the 
measure  Mr.  Meylert  then  gave  up  all 
hope  of  a new  county,  and  shortly  after 
arranged  his  business  to  leave,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Susquehanna 
county.  Mr.  Bartley  was  more  persistent. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  looking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  associate  judge  on  the  form- 
ation of  the  county,  and  preferred  to  ac- 
cept a bill  that  only  gave  the  part  taken 
from  Lycoming  than  to  suffer  defeat. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  mo- 
tive with  Mr.  Bartley.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  with  a number  of  the  leading 
men  of  Cherry,  who  gave  much  time  in 
canvassing  Bradford  and  Lycoming  were 
in  anticipation  of  positions  of  profit  and 
and  trust  which  would,  in  a measure, 
compensate  for  the  labor  performed.  Such 
was  doubtless  the  case  with  Judge  Colley 
and  Dr.  Alfred  Bennett.  The  strongest 
argumenlsfor  the  organizatian  of  a new 
county  were  in  the  great  inconvenience  of 
the  people  of  Cherry  in  reaching  the 
coanty  seat  of  Lycoming. 

The  traveler  who  now  leaves  Dushore 
and  takes  his  seat  in  a Reading  car  at 
7:30  a m.,  arriving  at  Williamsport  at  10 
o’clock,  giving  him  over  six  hours  in 
Williamsport,  can  return  by  7:30  p m. 
One  can  little  imagine  the  time  and  hard- 
ship required  in  making  the  journey  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  a distance  of  fifty  miles 
to  be  traveled  over  mountain  roads  which 
during  some  seasons  of  the  year  when 
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fording  the  streanns  dangeroas  or  im- 
poBsible.  lu  making  the  journey  the  only 
route  to  be  relied  upon  being  kept  open 
was  that  of  the  Berwick  turnpike,  making 
it  necessary  to  pass  through  parts  of  Lu- 
zerne and  Columbia  counties  to  Com- 
berry,  where  connection  was  made  with 
Muncy,  a distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
miles,  requiring  two  full  days  for  the 
journey. 

A bill  was  accordingly  so  introduced 
and  soon  carried  and  received  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor.  This  measure  was 
received  with  indifference  at  the  time  by 
the  heavy  taxpayers;  their  burdens  were 
then  as  heavy  and  the  fear  of  their  being 
increased  by  this  measure,  made  them  un- 
willing to  do  anything  for  its  furtherance 

The  Bradford  portion  furnished  the 
most  wealth  and  its  resources  better  de- 
veloped. Hon.  C.  D.  ElJred,  in  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  ex- 
pression to  what  is  known  by  the  writer  to 
have  oeen  felt  by  many  others — “The 
prospect  of  increased  taxation  from  the 
erection  of  the  new  county  was  immi- 
nent.” The  payment  of  $250  for  tne 
charter  was  necessary  within  a limited 
time,  and  Mr.  Meylert  doubted  its  being  to 
his  interest  to  make  the  advance,  but  on 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  one  of  his  part- 
ners, William  B.  Clymer,  he  advanced  the 
sum  required.  As  soon  as  the  settlers  in 
the  southern  and  western  part  of  the 
county  were  informed  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  they  at  once  began  to  consult  as 
to  the  place  for  locating  the  county  seat. 
The  parties  designated  to  run  the  exten- 
sion lines,  among  whom  was  Hon.  Wil- 
liam A.  Mason,  then  residing  near  Mon- 
roeton,  in  Bradford  county,  afterwards  of 
La  Porte.  John  Laird  and  David  H. 
Goodwin  were  the  other  commissioners 
appointed,  but  it  is  found  by  the  returns 
that  only  two  served,  viz. ; Messrs.  Mason 
and  Laird. 

The  survey  was  completed  and  return 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common  ■ 
weaPh  June  12,  and  a crude  map  made 
showing  location  of  the  different  bodies 
of  lands.  A list  of  taxables  was  also  ob- 
tained as  nearly  as  could  be  made  out  by 
the  commissioners  of  Lycoming  county. 
The  total  number  of  which  resided  in  the 
county  was  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
The  population  of  the  county  at  the  time 
was  mostly  along  the  borders  of  the  coun 


ty.  Fox,  E'kland  and  Upper  Forks  had 
at  the  time  cleared  farms  and  a compara- 
tively prosoerous  population.  The  prin- 
cipal settlements  were  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  old.  The  citizens  were  intelligent 
and  respectable,  and  could  well  represent 
the  interests  of  that  part  of  the  county. 

Cherry  had  at  the  time  taxables  to  the 
number  of  305,mucb  the  larger  population 
of  any  section  of  the  county,  but  the  farms 
were  small  and  a large  proportion  of  land 
was  held  by  new  settlers  who  had  small 
clearings,  averaging  not  to  exceed  ten 
acres,  supporting  their  families  largely  by 
labor  on  public  works  or  finding  employ- 
ment among  well  to  do  farmers. 

The  settlements  in  Davidson  with  taxa- 
bles numbering  76.  not  as  advanced  as 
those  of  the  western  part  of  the  county 
yet  showing  a good  degree  of  thrift  and 
enterprise. 

Shrewsberry  was  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  abandonment  of  the  glass 
works,  the  population  had  become  very 
small  and  although  there  were  still  a few 
farms  at  the  extreme  border  of  the  town- 
ship, aside  from  the  infiaence  brought  to 
bear  by  Judge  Jones,  they  had  but  little 
showing.  The  lumber  interest  so  promi- 
nent now  was  then  in  its  infancy. 

The  population  of  Upper  Forks  was 
similar  to  that  of  Cherry',  while  that  of 
the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  town- 
ship corresponded  with  that  of  Elkland, 
the  taxables  numbering  sixty-two.  Hills- 
grove,  with  taxables  numbering  fifty-one, 
was  identical  in  its  population  and  interest 
with  that  of  lower  Forks. 

The  settlements  were  practically  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  location 
in  three  natural  divisions.  Cherry  the 
eastern,  Davidson  and  Shrewsberry  the 
southern.  Forks,  Fox,  Elkland  and  Hills- 
grove  the  western.  Those  residing  in  the 
western  and  southern  districts  were  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  people  of  Cherry 
opposed  to  the  county  within  its  present 
boundaries,  having  its  seat  of  justice  at 
the  place  anticipated  on  the  turnpike.  On 
the  ariival  of  the  commissioners,  about 
July  1,  they  found  the  citizens  much  agi- 
tated on  the  question  and  claimed  two 
other  points  on  the  turnpike  as  desired. 
That  of  Shinersville  and  Ellis  on  the 
Loyalsock,  Elk  Lick,  and  Sonestown  on 
Muncy  creek,  and  that  of  Judge  Jones’ 
for  Lewis’  lake.  The  western  part 
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of  the  county  between  the  Forks  of  the 
Loyalsockand  Molyneux  (Millview), while 
a number  in  Upper  Forks  and  Cierry 
favored  Covenhovens  (Oherry  Mills'!.  At 
this  stiige  of  events  Michal  Meylert  came 
as  the  representative  of  the  interests  of 
his  father  and  the  Clymers.  He  had  made 
a careful  study  of  the  map  of  the  county, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  notes  of 
Wm.  Ross.  On  learning  from  the  commis- 
sioners their  objections  to  all  the  points 
named,  he  suggested  that  he  believed  a 
place  could  be  found  at  or  near  the  center 
of  the  county  for  a suitable  location.  Ad- 
journed meetings  were  held  and  in  the  in- 
terval he,  in  company  with  Lewis  Ztner, 
prospected  the  county.  He  had  noticed 
upon  the  tract  known  as  that  of  Ann  F, 
Pleasants  the  dividing  line  came  between 
the  waters  of  Muncy  and  Loyalsock 
creeks,  and  the  description  of  the  tract 
raised  the  expectation  that  a favorable 
location  there  could  be  found.  Settle- 
meets  had  been  made  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Big  Loyalsock,  and  with  such  help  as 
he  and  Mr.  Zmer  could  find,  the  old  road 
leading  to  the  glass  works  was  sufficiently 
opened  to  reach  Mill  Creek  on 
horse  back.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  at  Lewis’  Lake, 
Mr.  Meylert  was  joined  by  his  father,  and 
a proposition  was  submitted  for  the  loca- 
tion on  his  lands.  The  passage  from  the 
lake  to  the  present  site  of  LaPorte  was 
difficult,  having  to  be  made  on  foot.  But 
two  of  the  commissioners  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  journey — Messrs.  Wilber 
and  Lloyd,  Mr.  Wilson  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  they  should  make. 

W.  M. 

NOTES  Aim  QUERIES. 


Blstorloal,  Biographical  and  Genea- 
logical. 

CXXXVI. 


McDowell — Can  you  give  me  some 
genealogical  information  of  Catharine 
Maxwell  McDowell,  who  married  Otho 
Ide  Williams,  of  Williamsport,  Maryland. 

• * * She  comes  from  a Lancaster  or 
Chambersburg  family.  She  was  married 
early  in  the  century. 

Haert  C.  Cushing, 
Newport^  R.  I.  Major  U.  S.  A, 


[There  certainly  must  be  some  mistake 
here.  By  referring  to  “History  of  West- 
ern Maryland,”  we  find  that  Gen.  Wil- 
liams married  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
William  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  Could  she 
have  been  his  second  wife,  and  no  refer- 
ence made  to  another  by  his  biographer  ?] 


IJM  THE  8Wa.T&.RA.  REGION. 


A Two  Days’  Trip  In  the  'Valley, 


II. 


After  leaving  Harper’s  we  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  place  most  important  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  trip.  Walmer’s  Church,  one  of 
the  oldest  that  was  established  by  the 
early  German  settlers,  although  nothing 
more  is  said  of  this  early  preaching  place 
in  our  county  histories  save  a passing  re- 
mark, The  first  church  was  erected  in 
1751  on  ground  donated  by  .John  Walborn 
or  Walhe;mi-r,  and  is  located  on  the  banks 
of  Read’s  ceck,  a small  stream  draining 
that  portion  of  country.  The  stream  took 
its  name  from  Adam  Read,  an  early 
Scotch- Irish  settler  in  that  sectio"  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Adam  Read,  or 
Squire  Read,  was  born  in  the  year  1703; 
died  February  2,  1769,  and  is  buried  at 
old  Hanover  Presbyterian  church.  Here 
in  this  section  came  as  early  settlers  the 
Stewarts,  Youngs,  McCulloughs,  McClin- 
ticks,  McLeans,  McFarlands,  Murrays, 
Glens,  Woods  and  others  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  who  composed  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Presbyterians  from  Hanover  town- 
ship who  worshipped  at  the  old  church. 
Soon  or  probably  about  the  same  time 
came  the  sturdy  German  from  the  Pala- 
tinate and  settled  here,  whose  descendants 
are  there  to  day,  while  the  Scotch-Irish- 
man has  left  for  other  portions  of  this 
great  country.  Mr,  Walmer  purchased  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  between  the  two 
branches  of  Read’s  Run  from  the  proprie- 
tors August  14,  1751,  and  like  all  those 
who  came  from  Germany  was  used  to 
his  church  on  Sunday,  and  feeling  the 
necessity  of  a place  of  worship,  he 
and  his  six  sons  erected  a church  in  the 
old  graveyard  opposite  to  where  the 
present  church  stands.  The  building  was 
erected  of  heavy  logs  and  in  size  was 
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30x32  feet  and  not  very  high.  It  is 
said  that  it  took  them  six  days 
to  raise  the  building,  thus  verifying 
the  old  German  adage  “Onhalt  g’wint.” 
The  building  was  not  completed,  how- 
ever, for  a number  of  years,  it  having  no 
floor  in  it.  The  beams  where  the  floor 
was  subsequently  laid  on  served  as  seats, 
or,  modernly  speaking,  pews,  during  wor- 
ship, bu*  soon  the  settlement  increased  by 
the  coming  of  the  Shueys,  Gerberichs, 
Hetricks,  Deckers,  Bittners,  Boeshores 
and  others,  when  the  church  was  finished, 
so  that  there  was  a comfortable  place  for 
the  followers  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  to 
worship;  but  no  stove  was  used  until 
many  years  after,  when  they  secured  one 
four  feet  long,  weighing  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  which  no  doubt  was  one  of 
Baron  Steigle’s.  Possibly  the  first  minister 
to  preach  here  was  Ilev.  John  Casper 
Stoever,  of  the  Lutheran,  and  Conrad 
Tempelman,  of  the  Reformed.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  church  the  Reformed 
denomination  predominated  in  members. 
Here  also  preached  that  eccentric  doctor  of 
medicine,  Rev.  William  Stoy  or  Scoey. 
Aft»  serving  in  the  active  ministry  a 
number  of  years  he  turned  his  attention 
to  medicine,  though  he  did  not  cease  to 
preach,  and  when  on  a preaching  trip  he 
usuaily  carried  his  saddle  bags,  containing 
medicine.  He  discovered  an  effective  cure 
for  hydrophobia,  which  is  still  in  use,  and 
a medicine  popularly  known  a*‘Stoy’s 
Drops.”  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  in- 
oculation for  small-pox.  He  died  in  Leb- 
anon September  14,  1801,  and  some  of  his 
descendants  reside  in  this  city.  When  he 
came  to  preach  at  this  point  it  was  usually 
on  week  days,  with  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
the  shot  pouch  on  his  side,  and  placing 
the  same  under  the  pulpit  then  went  to 
preaching.  It  is  related  that  one  day  he 
came,  and,  placing  his  accoutrements  at 
their  accustomed  place,  mounted  the  plat- 
form and  looking  around  found  only  a few 
old  women  on  the  logs,  the  men  being  en- 
gaged in  the  fields  as  it  was  summer,  he 
said  to  those  waiting  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached:  “Soil  ich  do  hin  stahen  und 
fuer  diese  paar  alte  Hexen  pradigen,  das 
duh  ich  nicht,  will  lieber  gehn  Gurhinkle 
schiesen.”  And  so,  true  to  his  announce- 
ment,he  descended  the  platform  with  gun 
and  shot  pouch  and  out  into  the  woods  to 
shoot  game.  The  Sabbath  school  is  an 


old  one,  having  a few  years  ago  celebrated 
Its  semi-centennial.  The  present  brick 
church  building  indicates  care  and  a suc- 
cessful congregation,  judging  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  preserved  by  paint  and 
cleanliness. 

After  leaving  this  precious  edifice  we 
cross  the  public  road  to  the  old  graveyard 
which  has  been  a receptacle  for  the  dead 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Hera  are  buried  those  who  have  fought  the 
battles  against  the  world  and  Satan  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  their  country  during 
the  revolution  and  rebellion.  A trans- 
script  of  the  tombstones  is  herewith  given: 

Aunspach,  Lidia,  b,  March  9,  1852;  d. 
September  21,  1873. 

Aungst,  Isaac,  b.  May  3,  1834;  d.  Sep- 
tember 4,  1861. 

Bordner,  Daniel,  b.  January  21,  1807;  d. 
March  5,  1887. 

Bordner,  Anna  M.  (nee  Tobias),  b.  March 
12,  1808;  d.  January  11,  1885. 

Beisner,  Frederick,  b.  August  6,  1806; 
d.  August  6.  1864. 

Beisner,  Emeline,  b.  June  1,  1815;  d. 
November  6,  1862 

Basehore,  Jacob,  b.  April  2,  1816;  d. 

Basehore,  Barbara,  wife  of  Jacob,  b. 
February  3,  1781;  d.  February  3,  1855. 

Basehore,  Molly,  wife  of  Thomas  (nee 
Shuev),  b.  December  14,  1822;  d.  Novem- 
ber 14,  1877. 

Brunner,  Henrich,  b.  January  24,  1745; 
d.  September  9,  1808. 

Brunner,  Catharine,  wife  of  Henrich,  b. 
, 1749;  died  October  8,  1827. 

Brawn,  Elizabeth,  b.  October  22,  1801; 
d.  May  12,  1837. 

Bittner,  Jacob,  b.  September  12,  1774; 
d.  March  26,  1845. 

Bohr,  David  D.,  b.  March  3,  1842;  d. 
May  1,  1871. 

Berry,  Henry,  b.  October  8,  1812;  d. 
October  26,  1848. 

Burgner, , b.  November  29,  1811; 

d.  July  13,  1886. 

Bender,  George,  b.  July  5,  1789;  d. 
September  22,  1864. 

Decker,  Catharine,  b.  July  14,  1772;  d. 
July  5,  1844, 

Decker,  Johann  Adam,  b.  April  19, 
1767 ; d.  February  2,  1843.  [The  time  of 
our  visit  being  a short  time  after  Decora- 
tion Day  we  were  forcibly  impressed  on 
finding  a flag  on  his  grave,  when  upon  in- 
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quiry  we  were  informed  lhat  he  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  Revolution,  and  on  a research 
we  find  that  he  was  a private  in  Capt. 
Jacob  Moser’s  company,  Sixth  Regiment, 
Penn’a  Line,  enrolled  in  the  spring  of 
1777.] 

Decker.  David,  b February  8,  1816;  d. 
December  26,  1836 

Donmoyer,  Catharine,  wife  of  J. ; b. 
June  16.  1817;  d.  July  15,  1870. 

Daubert,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Geo.,  b.  Jan. 
8,  1831 ; d.  Nov.  26,  1852 
Daub,  John,  b.  Sept.  13,  1798;  d.  Nov. 
12.  1863. 

Daub,  Mary,  wife  of  John,  b Dec.  22, 
1800;  d.  Dec.  20,  1865, 

Fischer,  Johannes,  b.  April  5,  1790;  d. 
May  12,  1858. 

Fischer,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.,  b.  De- 
cember 3,  1789;  d.  Decembers,  1874. 

Fitler,  Catharine,  wife  of  Jacob,  b. 
August  4,  1787 ; d.  August  4,  1887. 

Gerberich,  Jacob,  son  of  Philip,  b.  No- 
vember 14,  1803;  d.  Oct.  14,  1821. 

Grrberich,  Johannes,  b.  February  7, 
1769;  d.  September  18,  1843. 

Gerberich,  Philip,  b.  June  29,  1769; 
d.  October  29,  1845. 

Gerberich,  Maria  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
PhiliD,  b.  October  9,  1778;  d.  November 
7,  1856 

Gerberich.  , wife  of  George,  b. 

October  7,  1818;  d.  March  11.  1891 
Gerberich,  J.  S , b.  March  21,  1795;  d. 
October  18,  1886 

Gerberich.  Magdalena,  wife  of  G.,  nee 
Wenger,  b.  Ojtob  r 26,  1808;  d.  Septem- 
ber 3,  1864 

Gerberich,  Mai  garetta,  wife  of  A , nee 
Walmer,  b.  June  31,  1770;  d.  June  15, 
1849. 

Gerberich,  John  Adam.b.  April  13,1763; 
d.  June  16, 1849 

Gerberich,  Barbara,  wife  of  George,  nee 
Schuey,  b.  October  7,  1803;  d.  Septem- 
ber 6,  1863. 

Gerberich,  George,  b.  February  3,  1802; 
d.  February  5,  1884. 

Gerberich.  Catharine,  wife  of  H.,  b. 
May  16,  1808;  d.  December  13,  1884. 

Gerberich,  Henry,  b,  January  3,  1806; 
d.  June  5,  1889. 

Gerberich,  Rebecca,  wife  of  T.,  nee 
Walmer,  b.  Februrry  11,  1826;  d.  July  26, 
1847. 

Gerberich,  Adam,  b.  July  2,  1847;  d. 
November  12,  1868. 


Gross,  Jonathan,  b.  January  22,1842; 
d,  March  26.  1863  Co.  C,  93d  Reg. 

Gross,  John.  b.  March  13,  1813;  d. 
February  9,  1851. 

Gingericn,  Ferdinand,  b.  April  3,  1839; 
d.  .January  21,  1863. 

• Gamber,  Elizabeth,  b.  December  4, 
1840;  d.  August  2,  1862 
Good,  Charles,  b.  June  7,  1809;  d.  Oc- 
tober 7,  1849 

Guth,  Peter,  b.  March  9,  1779;  d.  July 
1857. 

Guth,  Rosina,  b.  Nov.  20,  1794;  d.  April 
11,  1870. 

Gerhart,  Jacob,  b.  Jan.  17,  1805;  d.Dec. 
3,  1876 

Gerhart,  Maria,  wife  of  J.,  nee  Albert, 
b.  Aug.  25.  1803;  d.  April  2.  1851. 

Groff,  George,  b.  April  17,  1809;  d,  April 
7,  1867. 

Groff,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George,  nee 
Walmer,  b.  July  19,  1812;  d.  Aug.  21, 
1881. 

Hoernafus,  Elizabeth  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Andrew,  b.  Feb.  15,  1771;  d.  Feb.  20, 
1786. 

Hedrich,  George,  b.  March  22,  1796;  d. 
Sept.  13,1877. 

Hedrich,  Christina,  wife  of  G.,  b.  Nov. 
22.  1797;  d.  Sept.  1.  1878 

Hetrich,  Susan  Sophia,  wife  of  J.,  b. 
Feb.  20,  1769;  d.  June  24,  1855. 

Hedrich.  John  Adam,b.  July  4,  1763;  d. 
Feb.  8,  1845. 

Hunsicker,  Christian,  b.  Dec.  29,  1772; 
d.  March  7,  1854 

Hunsicker,  Barbara  C.,  b,  March  28, 
1786;  d.  Dec.  7,  1861. 

Hummel,  David,  b.  June  24,  1823;  d. 
Aug  15.  1854 

Klick,  John,  b.  April  26,  1787;  d.  May 
6,  1855. 

Klick,  Michael,  b.  Jan.  6,  1789;  d.  May 
2,  1868. 

Klick,  Susanna,  nee  Hedrich,  b.  Dec. 
25,  1794;  d.  March  8,  1871. 

Keefver  Catharine,  wife  of  G.,  b.  Feb. 
20,  1792;  d.  Nov.  10,  1863. 

Kohr,  Rebecca,  wife  of  J.,  b.  Dec.  14, 
1830;  d.  March  20,  1887. 

Kohr,  Leander,  b.  July  26,  1863;  d.  June 
11,  1870. 

Kline,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.,  b.  May  23, 
1796;  d.  Jan.  22,  1862. 

Kohr,  Margaretta,  wife  of  M.,  b.  March 
6,  1789;  d Nov.  9,  1863. 
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liiPAXETrE’S  VISIT  TO  LANCAS- 
TER. 

[The  following  interesting  paper  on  the 
visit  of  Lafayette  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was 
read  before  the  Linraean  Society,  of  that 
city,  by  8.  M.  Sener,  E^q..  and  has  been 
furnished  to  Notes  and  Queries  by  that 
gentleman  for  publication  ;J 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  General  La- 
fayette to  Lancaster  was  on  January  29  ch, 
1778,  as  found  recorded  in  “Christopher 
Marshall’s  Diary,”  page  164:  “29th  Jan- 
uary, 1778 — Passed  through  town  from 
camp  to  Yorktown,  this  day.  General 
Conway  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.” 

“6th  February,  1778 — Yesterday  morn- 
ing went  from  here,  who  came  the  evening 
before  from  Yorktown,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  who  was  going  forward  for 
Canada.”  Ibid,  page  166. 

A memorable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  Lancaster,  was  the  visit  paid  to 
the  staid  old  town  by  the  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette on  July  28th,  1825  The  local  new-*- 
papers  of  that  period,  particularly  the 
Lancaster  Journal  and  Lancaster  Gazette, 
contain  interesting  accounts  of  the  visit, 
and  from  them  and  other  sources  the  wri- 
ter has  compiled  the  sketch  of  Lafayette’s 
visit. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  July  28th, 
1825,  at  half  past  nine  o’clock,  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  arrangement.  General 
Lafayette  was  met  at  Colonel  Philson’s, 
in  Chester  county,  by  Adam  Reigart,Esq.. 
General  G B.  Porter  and  Jasper  Slay- 
maker,  E;q  , citizens  of  Lancaster.  Three 
elegant  barouches,  each  drawn  by  four  fine 
horses,  had  been  secured  for  conducting 
the  General  and  his  suite  to  Lancaster 
The  first,  presented  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hambright,  contained  the  General  and 
w as  drawn  by  four  grey  horses,  and  on  t he 
route  he  was  accompanied  alternately  by 
one  of  the  taree  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  other  two  were  occupied  by 
Col.  George  Washington  Lafayette  and 
Mons.  Le  Vasseur  and  two  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  party  left  Col.  Philson’s  at  10 
o’clock  and  arrived  at  Mt.  Vernon,  within 
Lancaster  county,  at  11  o’clock,  where 
they  were  received  by  an  escort  composed 
of  the  troops  of  horse  of  Captains  Diller 
and  Buckley.  On  his  arrival  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non General  Porter  advanced  to  the  ba- 
rouche containing  the  "Nation's  guest" 


and  addressed  him.  welcoming  him  to 
Lancaster  county.  He  also  presented  him 
with  a map  of  the  county  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  author  of  it,  Mr.  Joshua 
Scott.  General  Lafayette  replied  briefly 
and  thanking  Mr.  Scott  for  the  memento. 

From  Mount  Vernon  the  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded to  Salisburyville,  where  refresh- 
ments were  partaken  of.  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  Paradise,  where  the 
people  turned  out  to  welcome  the  guest. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  Grove’s 
Field,  two  miles  east  of  Lancaster,  where 
the  battalion  of  city  infantry,  under  com- 
mand of  Captains  Hambright,  Reynolds 
and  Reigart,  and  Major  McLaughlin’s 
county  troop,  and  Captain  Lytle’s  Stras- 
burg  “Blues,”  all  under  command  of 
Mhjor  Hambright,  were  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive the  General  and  suite. 

The  Carpenters’  Society,  composed  of 
young  men  between  17  and  21,  and  a body 
of  youths  from  12  to  17,  all  handsomely 
dressed,  with  sashes, badges  and  cockades, 
each  company  ranged  under  separate  ban- 
ners, formed  in  line  to  the  right  of  the 
field.  On  the  left  were  a troop  of  citizens 
on  horseback,  with  badges,  cockades  and 
sashes,  and  also  a large  body  of  larmers, 
bearing  in  their  hats  the  emblem  of  plen- 
ty— a full  ear  of  wheat.  The  arrange- 
ments were  in  charge  of  Captain  James 
Humes,  as  chief  marshal.  To  the  troops 
were  added  several  thousand  people  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  General  was 
conducted  into  the  field  and  was  received 
with  a Salute  of  thirteen  guna,  the  full 
band  playing  “Hail  Columbia.”  He  was 
then  presented  by  General  Porter  to  Major 
General  Hibshman  and  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Mosher,  two  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  reviewing  the  troops  and  re- 
ceiving the  affectionate  greetings  of  the 
people,  the  General  received  the  military 
salute,  they  passing  in  review. 

The  procession  was  then  formed  and  the 
General  was  escorted  to  Lancaster. 

On  King  street,  at  the  head  of  the  city, 
an  immense  floral  arch  had  been  erected. 
They  arrived  there  at  flve  o’clock  and  pro- 
ceeded down  King  street  to  Duke  street, 
where  theGeneral  was  saluted  by  flfty  hoary 
headed  veterans  of  the  Revolution.  They 
stood  upon  a platform  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  front  of  the  Parmer’s  Bank. 

As  the  General  gazed  on  the  veterans  he 
stopped  and  said,  “These  are  the  wrecks 
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of  that  gallent  band,  that  in  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  full  strength  of  manhood,  stood 
by  me,  side  by  side,  in  the  hour  of  their 
country’s  peril;  That  country — That 
HEATEFUL  ooHNTET  — will  smoolh  the  pil- 
low  of  their  declining  years.” 

On  King  street  near  Slaymaker’s  hotel 
was  an  arch  inscribed,  “Hail,  Friend  of 
Liberty,”  and  “Brandywine,  1776— York- 
town,  1781.”  At  the  court  house  they 
were  met  by  thirteen  young  ladies,  robed 
in  white,  wbo  chanted  a hymn  of  praise. 
On  West  King  street  were  also  a number 
of  arches,  many  of  them  being  decorated 
with  portraits  of  Generals  Washington, 
Wayne,  Hand,  Montgomery  and  Benja. 
min  Franklin.  The  procession  then  moved 
to  Franklin  College  and  back  again  to 
and  thence  to  the  hotel  where  the  General 
was  to  stop.  He  was  there  welcomed  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  (Nathaniel  Light- 
ner),  and  was  presented  to  the  Recorder, 
Aldermen,  members  of  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils,  after  which  he  sat  down  to 
a splendid  repast,  prepared  by  the  ladies 
of  Lancaster. 

The  clergy  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions were  then  presented  to  him,  and  he 
was  addressed  by  Rev.  Doctor  Enders. 
The  soldiers  of  the  revolution  next  paid 
their  respects. 

In  the  evening  he  was  tendered  a com- 
plimentary ball  in  Masonic  Hall,  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  being  composed 
of  Messrs.  John  Reynolds.  Geo,  B Porter, 
John  F.  Sleinman,  Cyrus  S,  Jacobs, 
George  Louis  Mayer,  Frederick  Ham- 
bright,  Robert  Maxwell,  P.  Wager  Rei- 
gart,  Samuel  Humes,  jr.,  and  Evan  R. 
Evans. 

While  the  ball  was  in  progress  ho  left 
for  an  hour  to  attend  a dinner  compli- 
mentary to  him  by  the  veterans  of  1776. 
This  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Eichholtz,  where  fifty  of  the  old  soldiers 
of  1776  had  assembled.  John  Light  was 
president  and  Samuel  Humes  and  John 
Risdel  vice  presidents.  After  the  cloth 
was  removed,  toasts  were  drank,  with  ap- 
propriate music  from  the  heart-cheering 
drum  and  fife.  General  Lafayette  drank 
to  the  memory  of  General  Washington,  and 
then  to  the  memory  of  Generals  Warren, 
Montgomery,  Mercer,  Nash,  Greene,  Hand, 
Wayne,  Gates,  St.  Clair,  Morgan  and  “our 
departed  female  patriots;”  John  Light 
drank  to  the  committee  of  arrangements; 


Mr.  Humes,  to  memory  of  General  Rober- 
deau;  Mr.  Risdel,  to  memory  of  Colonel 
Gibson;  Captain  Reitzel,  to  memory  of 
General  Marion ; Mr.  Messenkop,  to  mem- 
ory of  General  Stark ; Mr.  Peter  Shindle, 
to  General  Lafayette  and  Brandywine; 
Mr.  Hensel,  to  the  mayor  and  city  of  Lan- 
caster; Captain  Mourer,  the  farmers  and 
mechanics;  Mr. Ober,  our  member  of  Con- 
gress, James  Buchanan,  Esq. ; Mr.  Baus- 
man,  the  officers  of  this  banquet;  Mr. 
George  Leonard,  the  remnants  of  the 
Revolution;  the  company,  “our  host  and 
hostess  ” 

On  Thursday  morning  at  11  o’clock  the 
General  and  suite  visited  the  Lancasterian 
school,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
teachers,  Mr.  Varin  and  Miss  Musser,  and 
the  320  children,  male  and  female.  The 
girls  were  dressed  in  white  and  wore  pink 
ribbon  sashes  while  the  boys  wore  blue 
ribbon  sashes.  The  former  carried  bo- 
quets  and  the  latter  laurel  branches. 

When  the  General  reached  the  door  of 
the  apartment  the  scholars  arose  and  sang: 

Hero,  haH ! all  hall  to  thee, 

Champion  o£  our  Liberty. 

A boy  of  10  years  of  age  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  and  Lafayette  feelingly 
responded  The  scene  was  one  “necer  to 
be  forgotten.  Many  a fair  bosom  heaved 
with  irresistible  emotion,  and  many  a 
brilliant  eye  dropped  the  tributary  pearl, 
without  the  iovely  owner  being  able  ex- 
actly to  tell  why  it  was  called  forth  or 
fell.” 

“The  General  next  visited  the  venerable 
George  Ross,  Esq.,  now  in  his  73d  year, 
son  of  the  iate  George  Ross,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  lade- 
pendence,  where  he  dined.”  Ross  lived 
in  the  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Prince  and  Orange  streets,  owned  to-day 
by  the  heirs  of  John  Schner,  deceased. 
He  next  visited  Mrs.  Brien,  daughter  of 
his  friend,  Ger-eral  Edward  Hand, who  had 
been  his  Adjutant  General  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

At  half-past  twelve  he  visited  the  family 
of  General  Porter,  at  their  residence,  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Penn  (Centre) 
Square  and  South  Queen  street,  and  was 
present  at  the  baptism  of  their  infant  son, 
who,  in  honor  of  Lafayette,  was  named 
Gilbert  de  Motier  de  Lafayette  Porter. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
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Ashmead,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  next  waited  upon  Robert 
Coleman,  Ssq.,  Adam  Rei^ert,  Esq.,  Jas- 
per Slay  maker.  Esq.,  and  Nathaniel  Light- 
ner.  Esq  , and  then  returned  to  the  hotel. 

In  the  afternoon  at  four  o’clock  he  re- 
paired to  the  court  house,  where  one  hun- 
dred citizens  were  assembled  at  a banquet 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Stehman,  and 
“served  in  the  same  riX)m  in  which  Gen- 
eral Washington  dined  on  his  visit  to  this 
city.”  The  Mayor  of  the  city  presided, 
and  Wm.  Montgomery,  Edward  Davies 
and  John  Forrey,  Esqs.,  officiated  as  vice 
presidents.  After  the  cloth  was  removed 
General  Lafayette  arose  and  proposed 
toasts  to  the  city  and  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, American  ladependence,  Washington, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  and  included  a 
number  of  other  themes  in  his  remarks, 
concluding  with  “Our  Pair  Countrywo- 
men,” as  follows: 

“Woman,  tlie  happiest  pledge  of  Heaven’s  good 
wiu. 

Woman,  the  perfect  picture  of  Its  skill ; 

Woman,  who  all  our  noblest  thoughts  employs, 
Woman,  the  center  of  all  earthly  Joys.” 

In  speaking  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Lancaster,  he  said : 

“The  city  and  county  of  Lancaster 
— may  a mutual  information  of  the  ever 
increasing  republican  blessings  which  they 
are  happy  to  cherish  and  of  the  despotic 
and  aristocratical  oppressions  to  which 
their  kinsmen  in  the  several  parts  of 
Europe  still  consent  to  submit,  form  be- 
tween both  hemispheres  a true  and  efficient 
Lancaster ian,  school.  ’ ’ 

Toasts  were  also  responded  to  by  the 
officers  of  the  banquet.  Major  General 
Hibshman,  Chief  Marshal  Humes,  James 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  John  Lightner,  Esq., 
Major  John  Getz,  Capt.  Jacob  Strickler, 
Hugh  Maxwell,  Capt.  John  Reynolds, 
Robert  W.  Houston,  Mr.  John 
Humes,  Major  Kauffman,  John 
Huber,  Marshall  H.  Carpenter, 
Henry  D.  Seckel,  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Atlee,  Solomon  Heiss,  Robert 
Elliott.  Marshall  W.  Hopkins,  Robert 
Russell,  Wm.  B.  Ross.  Professor  List, 
Judge  Franklin,  Col.  Jeffries,  Dr.  Fahne- 
stock, Major  Humes,  8.  O.  Jacobs,  J. 
Neff,  Francis  Kendig,  Marshal  G.  L. 
Mayer,  Marshal  Burg,  Captain  8.  Foster, 
Reading;  Maj or  Groeff,  Reading;  Marshal 
Montgomery,  Capt.  E.  C.  Reigart,  T.  Jef- 


fries, Adjutant  Longenecker,  8.  N.  Gray, 
Philadelphia;  Marshal  G.  Hambright, 
Benjamin  Champneys,  John  Miller,  Ed- 
ward Brien,  Lieut.  H.  Eicholtz  and  W. 
Foreman. 

After  the  banquet  he  visited  the  family 
of  Col.  Hubley,  and  then  called  upon  Mrs. 
Jenkins  and  Miss  Hubley  at  Mr.  Jenkins’ 
house,  and  afterwards  visited  Molton  C. 
Rogers,  Esq , 8ecretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  evening  was  closed  by  a 
splendid  ball  held  in  Masonic  Hall. 

On  Friday  morning  at  an  early  hour  the 
General  and  suite  departed  for  Port  Be 
Posite,  enroute  for  Baltimore.  He  was 
accompanied  by  three  companies  of  Lan- 
caster volunteers,  under  command  of  Ma- 
jor Hambright,  and  the  City  Horse,  in 
command  of  Captain  Voight.  The  pro- 
cession passed  through  Willow  street,  the 
“Buck”  and  Chestnut  Level,  and  at  all 
the  places  large  crowds  turned  out  to  do 
him  honor. 

The  Baltimore  American  picks  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  of  the  journey  after 
leaving  Lancaster,  and  from  it  the  writer 
has  abridged  an  account,  which  is  inter- 
esting. 

“The  good  General  and  his  suite  reached 
Baltimore  about  one  o’clock  on  8aturday 
morning  from  Port  Deposit.  He  loft  Lan- 
caster in  an  elegant  traveling  carriage 
drawn  by  four  gray  horses,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Lancaster  committee. 
General  Porter  and  Adam  Reigart,  Esq., 
and  escorted  by  six  marshals,  well 
mounted  and  uniformly  apparelled.” 
Upon  his  approach  at  Port  Deposit,  a 
corps  of  infantry  advanced  to  meet  him 
and  joined  his  escort  to  the  village.  There 
several  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  assembled  to  greet  his  arrival.  After 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  people, 
the  General  emparked  between  4 and  5 
o’clock  p.  M.  on  a steamboat,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore 
and  a deputation  of  City  Council,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  William  Patterson,  J.  B. 
Morris,  B.  Randall,  E.  L.  Finley,  Edward 
G.  Woodyear  and  J.  Reese,  and  his  old 
companion  in  arms,  the  worthy  Colonel 
Bentalon.  Here  the  Lancaster  committee 
left  him,  and  it  is  but  due  to  them  to  say 
that  their  arrangements  were  conceived 
and  executed  in  a manner  most  worthy  of 
the  occasion  and  the  patriotic  city  they 
represented. 
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As  the  boat  descended  the  Susquehanna 
her  progress  was  suspended  off  Havre  de 
Grace  for  the  reception  of  a number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that  town,  who 
were  desirous  of  testifying  their  feelings 
to  the  guest  of  the  nation.  This  incident 
occasioned  the  delay  of  about  an  hour, 
when  the  boat  again  proceeded. 

The  company  soon  after  sat  down  to  a 
dinner,  and  while  so  engaged  the  band  of 
music  invited  for  the  occasion  rendered  a 
number  of  airs.  “When  the  boat  passed 
Turkey  Point  the  good  general  recalled  the 
fact  that  it  was  there  that  the  British  had 
landed  a large  body  of  men  during  the 
Revolution.” 

As  the  steamboat  ascended  the  Patapsco 
a short  distance  below  Fort  McHenry,  she 
was  met  and  saluted  by  the  steamboat 
Eagle,  with  a large  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  board  and  the  addition  of 
another  excellent  band  of  music.  Both 
boats  then  proceeded  to  the  harbor,  the 
bands  playing  alternately, and  at  1 o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning  General  Lafayette 
landed  at  Bowly’e  wharf  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  citizens.  General  Lafayette  left 
Baltimore  on  Monday  for  Washington, 
where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


HISTORY  OF  SULiLilVAN  COUNTY. 


Tlie  Early  Struggle  for  Its  Organiza- 
tion. 

XIX. 


Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Wilber  accordingly, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Meylert  and  others, 
went  to  the  place  known  for  a time  as  the 
center  and  set  the  stake.  If  my  memory 
is  correct  this  occurred  on  the  12th  day  or 
the  19th  of  August,  1847.  The  conditions 
of  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Meylert  for  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  justice  upon  the 
Meylert  and  Clymer  lands  was : that  roads 
should  be  opened  In  different  directions, 
buildings  erected  that  would  afford  tem- 
porary accommodations  for  the  holding  of 
courts  and  for  the  different  c-ffices  in  the 
county,  the  lands  to  be  donated  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  county  and  for  other  public 
uses,  and  that  the  permanent  building  of 
the  court  should  also  be  given.  Within  a 
short  time  Mr.  Michael  Meylert  proceeded 


to  discharge  his  part  of  the  obligation. 

During  October  the  first  building  was 
erected  near  the  present  ressdence 
of  Dr.  W.  B.  Hill.  Roads  were  opened 
on  the  north  by  Lewis  Zaner  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  Michael  Meylert.  By  No- 
vember the  work  was  so  far  underway  that 
the  building  now  known  as  the  Mountain 
House  could  be  so  far  completed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  use  for  the  county  oflices  during 
the  winter  and  to  be  ready  for  the  conven- 
ing of  court  in  the  month  of  June  follow- 
ing. In  the  election  of  the  first  officers 
for  the  county.  Dr.  Bennet  obtained  the 
office  of  Prothonotary  and  William  Mul- 
lin.  Recorder.  Two  of  the  Commission- 
ers were  from  Cherry.  Jacob  Hoffa  and 
William  Lawrence.  From  the  southern 
section  Evan  Phillips  for  Sheriff  and 
James  Taylor,  Treasurer.  The  west  only 
receiving  one  Commissioner,  Joseph  Moly- 
neaux.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  hold  at  Cherry  town,  No- 
vember 2,  1847,  and  under  that  date  the 
record  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Inasmuch  as  no  Public  build- 
ings are  erected  at  the  place  fixed  upon  as 
the  seat  of  justice that  we  do  trans- 

act the  business  of  the  county  at  this 
place  until  public  buildings  be  erected  or 
appropriated  for  the  county. 

Resolved,  That  the  Evangelical  church 
near  John  Bears  be  designated  as  the  house 
for  opening  and  holding  the  first  courts  as 
is  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  the 
act  erecting  the  said  county  of  Sullivan. 
The  elected  county  commissioners  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  they  could  so  construe 
the  act  of  organization  as  to  appoint  the 
place  of  doing  the  county  business  at  their 
discretion  in  any  part  of  the  county. 
Section  3 of  the  act  reads  as  follows:  That 
the  several  courts  in  and  for  the  said 
county  of  Sullivan  shall  be  opened  and 
held  in  such  house  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  commissioners  of  said  county,  to 
be  elected  at  the  next  annual  election, 
until  a court  house  shall  be  erected  in  and 
for  the  said  county  as  is  hereafter  di- 
rected, and  shall  thereafter  be  held 
at  said  court  house  ; the  said  commis- 
sioners and  auditors  of  Sullivan  couBty,80 
elected,  shall  hold  their  respective  offices, 
and  transact  the  public  business,  as  com- 
missioners and  auditors  of  the  said  coum,y 
of  Sullivan,  at  the  place  fixed  and  located 
for  the  seat  of  justice  by  the  commission- 
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era  hereinafter  appointed  by  thia  act  for 
that  purpose. 

We  will  here  observe  that  by  the  act 
constituting  the  county,  Lycoming  con- 
tinued to  exercise  jurisdiction  until  Janu- 
ary 1st.  1848,  and  the  lime  appointed  for 
the  first  court  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
1848.  By  this  action  it  was  made  very 
plain  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  com- 
missioners was  intended  to  block  all 
efforts  towards  the  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  building  at  the  county  seat,  as 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  buildings 
until  ample  accommodations  could  be  fur- 
nished. Mr.  Meylert,  however,  pushed 
the  work  notwithstanding  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  that  by  February  a large 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  build- 
ing, at  which  over  a hundred  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  recorded  their  names 
to  a paper  expressing  their  satis- 
faction to  the  place,  and  gave  a 
rebuttal  to  the  arguments  being  advanced 
against  the  location.  We  will  here 
recall  the  reader  to  the  statement  made 
for  the  location  being  made  by  but  two  of 
the  commissioners.  Mr.  Wilson  instead 
of  carrying  out  bis  agreement  with  Messrs 
Wilber  and  Lloyd  made  a minority  report 
derogatory  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 
This  was  answered  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
other  commissioners  setting  forth  the 
facts  heretofore  stated.  Nothing  further 
of  interest  occurred  until  the  calling  of 
the  court,  June  Term,  1848,  June  5,  1848. 
Pursuant  to  act  of  Assembly,  March  15, 
1847,  court  of  8 8.  assembled  at,  Cherrv- 
town.  Present,  Joseph  B.  Anthony,  P, 
J.,  of  the  Eighth  district;  William  Colley, 
J.  A.  Speaker,  Associate  Judges;  William 
Bartley,  crier,  by  appointment  of  court ; 
Alfred  Bennett,  prothonotary ; Evan  H. 
Phillips,  sheriff.  Judge  Colley  left  the 
bench,  he  not  having  been  sworn  by  the 
prothonotary  of  Lycoming  county  in  ac 
cordance  with  act  of  Assembly.  Members 
of  the  bar  sworn,  J.  R.  Jones,  A.  J Deit- 
rick,  of  Sullivan;  vVm.  El  well,  Ulysses 
Mercur,  of  Bradford;  C.  R.  Bucialew,  of 
Columbia;  O.  Watson,  James  Gamble,  A. 
D.  Wilson,  J.  Hughes  and  J.  M.  B.  Petri - 
ken,  of  Lycoming;  A.  J.  Deitrick,  deputy 
district  attorney.  Constables  sworn.  Wm. 
Elwell,  in  behalf  of  Lewis  Ziner,a  defen- 
dant, moved  that  the  court  be  quashed, 
first  because  the  said  Ziner  is  called 
as  a juror  to  appear  at  Cherrytown, 


whereas  the  said  seat  of  justice  is  at  La- 
Porte,  nine  or  ten  miles  distant,  and  not 
at  Cherrytown.  Motion  supported  by  O. 
Watson,  Esq.,  and  opposed  by  J Comley. 
After  argument,  court  quashed.  The 
grand  jury  and  thecourt  broke  up,it  being 
decided  that  the  court  must  be  held  at  La 
Porte.  This  being  the  first  mention  of  the 
town  having  a name,  we  will  state  the 
fact  that  when  the  matter  of  name  was 
under  discnssion,  that  of  Loyalsock  was 
proposed,  but  the  fact  that  it  had  become 
common  at  the  time  from  the  use  of  the 
word  to  leave  off  the  Loyal  and  the  call- 
ing of  our  principal  stream  "the  8ock,” 
was  not  pleasing  to  Mr.  Michael  Meylert. 
He  accordingly  asked  his  father  to  name 
the  town,  who,  in  reply,  gave  the  name  of 
LaPorte. 

In  resuming  the  history  of  the  action 
of  the  court  only  served  to  intensify 
the  action  of  the  leading  men,  who  had 
worked  for  location  on  the  turnpike  in 
securing  the  names  of  petitioners  for  the 
reappointment  of  commissioners  to  the 
Legislature  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
location,  and  asking  that  it  might  be  re- 
moved from  LaPorte.  During  the  fall  of 
1848,  and  early  winter  of  1849 
the  county  was  kept  in  constant 
agitation  of  this  question.  .Mr.  Bartley 
again  was  sent  to  Harrisburg  to  lobby  the 
turnpike  interest,  with  A.  J.  Dietrick, 
Esq  , to  assist  in  the  work  The  interests 
of  La  Porte  were  attended  to  in  like  man- 
ner by  Lewis  Zaner,  and  the  orother  of 
Michael  Meylert,  A.  M.  Meylert,  then  re- 
siding in  Butler  The  names  of  every 
citizen  that  could  be  obtained  by  either 
parly  were  found  upon  the  petitions  either 
for  or  against  the  removal.  Thia  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1849,  appoint- 
ing Hon.  William  Jessup,  Jedediah  Irish, 
and  John  H.  Brodhead  for  re-locating  the 
seat  of  justice.  The  commissioners  ac- 
cordingly came  on  during  the  early  sum- 
mer, visiting  La  Ports  and  Cherrytown 
and  probably  held  meetings  of  consulta- 
tion at  other  places.  A mass  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  writer  held  at  the  Porks 
of  the  Loyalsock  in  November.  1849, when 
for  nearly  two  days  the  evidence  pro  and 
con  was  presented,  Hon.  8 P.  Headley 
and  David  Wilmott  appearing  in  the  in- 
terest of  parlies  ask  ng  for  removal  and 
and  Hon  J.  R.  Jones, William  Elwell  and 
Ulysses  Mercur  for  Porte,  from  papers 
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before  me  it  is  believed  the  names  of 
fully  six  hundred  petitioners.  Seven  pe- 
titions are  found  favoring  La  Porte  con- 
taining 246  names  and  as  nearly  as  could 
be  made  out  one  hundred  of  those  names 
were  from  Cherry  township.  A large  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  western 
townships  favored  the  locations  of  either 
Millview  O'  Porksville,  but  seemed  to 
have  united  at  the  time  upon  Porksville  as 
the  location  they  desired.  Tne  local  in- 
terests of  that  part  of  the  county  were 
favorably  presented  by  Hon.  J.  A. 
Speaker.  Much  time  was  consumed  ’n 
consideration  of  damages  wnicb,  in  the 
event  of  removal,  should  be  awarded  to 
Clymer  and  Meylert  and  their  assigns. 
Judge  Wilmot  was  in  the  special  employ 
cf  the  County  Commissioners  to  defend 
the  county  interests.  After  his  arguments 
had  been  attentively  listened  to,  Mr 
Mercur  put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  a reply. 
It  is  now  believed  that  his  address  brought 
him  in  the  favor  of  many  of  the  citizens 
who  listened  and  materially  helped  in  the 
final  settlement  of  this  question.  Judge 
Elwell  gave  some  time  in  sifting  evidence, 
but  the  events  proved  that  he  at  the  time 
had  no  hope  that  either  evidence  or  argu- 
ment would  avail  before  a majority  of 
the  commissioners,  that  the  oath 
taken  to  discharge  their  duties 
with  fidelity  and  impartiality  would 
not  be  regarded  by  two  of  the  lo- 
cating commissioners.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed during  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, Judge  Jessup  having  to  hold  court  on 
the  following  Monday  at  Wilkes-Barra 
It  was  accordingly  agreed  between  the 
commissioners,  as  they  would  not  have 
time  to  review  the  evidence  and  come  to  a 
decision  before  Judge  Jessup  would  be 
compelled  to  leave  to  reach  Wilkes-Barre, 
that  after  the  adjournment  of  Monday’s 
court  a meeting  would  be  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  their  decision  would  be 
made.  Immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Irish,  in 
company  with  Headley,  Bartley  and  others, 
started  for  Cherry,  Mr.  Etwell,  Mr.  Mer- 
cur and  Wilmot,  with  Mr.  8.  Meylert  and 
the  writer,  remaining  at  Porksville  over 
night;  Michael  Meylert  following  the 
party  to  Cherry,  as  is  believed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Elwell,  remaining  with  Mr. 
Ziner  over  night,  where  he  learned  early 
the  next  morning  that  the  two  commis- 


sioners, after  arriving  at  Cherry  Hill,  had 
proceeded,  with  the  light  of  a lantern,  to 
set  the  stake  for  the  place  as  the  future 
location  of  the  seat  of  justice  on  Cherry 
Hill.  He  knowing  that  his  father  and 
the  attorneys  from  Towanda  would  be 
coming  up  from  Porksville,  went  to 
the  junction  of  the  Porksville  road 
with  the  turnpike  and  wait-d  for  their 
arrival,  when  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  made  known.  The  first  one 
to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  in- 
dignation was  Mr.  Wilm-d,  who  gave  the 
party  to  understand  that  that  would  end 
all  connection  that  he  would  have  wi»h 
those  parties.  The  citizens  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  on  finding  what  had  oc- 
curred, called  meetings  at  different  places 
and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  contempt 
and  indignation  for  the  two  commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Michael  Meylert  and  Mr.  El- 
well went  to  Wilkes-Barre  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, but  neither  Mr.  Brodhead  or 
Mr.  Irish  put  in  an  appearance.  Prom 
the  county  records  we  find  that  their  re- 
port was  filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
Dr,  Alfred  Bennett,  November  6th,  1849, 
as  having  located  the  place  Saturday,  No- 
vember 3d. 

It  was  then  made  very  evident  that  the 
matter  would  have  to  come  again  before 
the  L'^gislature,  and  meetings  were  called 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  petitions 
circulated  for  the  re-appointment  of  com- 
missioners Among  the  men  most  promi- 
nent in  this  work  was  Wm  Glidewell,  of 
Elkland;  Augustus  Lippincoii,  of  Hills- 
grove;  Judge  Jones,  of  Eagles  Mere.  In 
this  movement  the  citizens  of  the  southern 
and  western  part  of  county  were  practi- 
cally united,  and  many  more  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cherry  began  to  favor  the 
location  of  LaPorte. 

The  question  of  damages  to  be  awarded 
to  the  property  holders  at  La  Porte,  and 
the  fact  that  the  public  buildings  would 
have  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
ounty,  if  the  location  was  confirmed  on 
Cherry  Hill,  was  doubtless  a governing 
one  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  citizens  in 
giving  up  the  location  that  they  first  de* 
sired.  It  had  been  shown  that  expendi- 
tures had  been  made  by  the  parties  then 
interested  at  La  Porte  in  excess  of  four- 
teen thousand  dollars.  These  expendi- 
tures had  been  made  in  faith  of  the 
former  location  and  by  the  act  of  As- 
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seinbly  appoinliug  a new  Bjard  of  Com- 
missionera  were  to  ba  allowed  for  the 
damages  sastained  in  the  case  of  removal. 
These  damages  at  the  very  lowest  estimate 
would  have  amounted  to  at  least  eight 
thousand  dollars,  and  although  tne  award 
given  them  by  the  report  of  the  two 
commissioners  was  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  yet  that  with  the  added  burden  of 
erecting  public  buildings  would  prove  an 
enormous  burden  on  the  county.  From 
the  county  assessment  for  the  year  1849, 
it  was  found  the  tax  of  seven  mills  on 
the  dollar  would  only  give  an  in- 
come of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred a year. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  winter  of  1850,  the 
matter  was  brought  before  it  and  petitions 
presented  for  the  reappointment  of  com- 
missioners. Mr.  Elwell  appearing  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  having  the  bill 
in  charge,  among  whose  members  were 
Messrs.  Porter,  Packer  and  Conyingham, 
and  his  und'sputable  evidence  that  con- 
vinced the  committee  that  a majority  of 
the  locating  commissioners  were  unworthy 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  'he  Legislature 
passed  an  act,  April  9th.  1850,  retaining 
for  the  time  being  LaPorte  as  the  seat  of 
justice,  and  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  review,  anu  if, 
in  their  judgment  a removal  should  be 
made,  to  assess  damages.  Wm.  William- 
son, Frederick  Watts,  and 

These  gentlemen  came  on  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1850,  first  meeting  at  LaPorte, 
then  going  to  other  points  in  the  county, 
and  were  unanimous  in  the  decision  re- 
taining LaPorte  as  the  place  for  the  seat  of 
justice.  Their  action  was  approved  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  and  measures  were  at  once  entered 
into  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 

In  calling  to  mind  the  events  relating  to 
the  organization  of  our  county,  much  is 
forced  upon  the  memory  that  is  better  to 
be  forgotten,  while  there  are  some  pleasing 
reminiscences  that  we  gladly  record.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  this  question  was 
kept  in  agitation,  and  at  times  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling  and  passion  shown  by 
our  citizens  could  not  be  easily  kept  ia 
subjection,  but  happily  for  the  good  of 
society  there  were  among  the  leading  men 
in  each  locality  of  calm,  deliberate  judg- 
ment and  even  temper  who  could  be  re- 


lied upon  to  promote  peacs  and  good  or- 
der. Among  those  are  worthy  of  mention, 
Wm.  Lawrence,  of  Cherry;  Wm.  Smith, 
of  Davidson,  and  Moses  A.  Rogers,  of 
Forks.  During  the  first  years  of  the  mak- 
ing of  improvements  at  LaLorte  the  voters 
of  the  place  were  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Cherry  to  vote,  and  the  county 
seat  question  being  at  times  the  all  ab- 
sorbing one  on  election  day.  There  the  vent 
of  feeling  became  aroused  beyond  control. 
The  man  who  of  all  men  was  a born 
leader  was  James  Degen.  He  was  the 
great  reliance  of  the  Cherry  Hill  interest. 
0 1 one  occasion  Mr.  Meylert,  going 
early  to  the  polls,  well  knowing  that  the 
passions  of  his  friends  were  unusually 
a'-oused,  took  Mr.  Degen  aside  and  in  a 
friendly  manner  said,  “that  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day  were  likely  to  be  very 
exciting  and  unless  unusual  caution  was 
used  there  might  words  pass  that  they 
would  both  regret;  taat  ia  all  probability 
ia  the  future  their  views  and  interests 
would  coincide  and  he  hoped  that  nothing 
would  on  that  day  occur  that  would  per- 
Bonally  divide  them  Ha  would  take  it 
for  granted  he  would  do  his  best  to  elect 
the  men  of  his  choice  and  it  was  then  un- 
derstood that  the  same  privilege  would  be 
accorded  on  the  other  side,  and  it  would 
ia  the  end  be  best  for  all  concerned.” 
Phis  at  once  received  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Degen  and  from  that  day  as  long  as  life 
lasted,  whether  politically  they  were 
united  or  opponents,  they  were,  person- 
ally, friends.  Another  instance  during 
the  early  winter  of  1849  where  a long  life- 
friendship  between  opponents  was  formed, 
occurred  between  A.  J.  Dietrick  and 
A.  N.  Meylert,  on  first  making 
each  other’s  acquaintance  in  a 
stage  coach,  Mr.  Dieirick  then  a 
young  lawyer  engaged  as  counsel  and 
commissioners’  clerk.  He  had  taken  the 
stage  at  his  former  residence  at  Danville 
on  his  way  to  Harrisburg  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing legislation  in  the  interests  of  Gherry 
Hill.  At  the  same  time  A N.  Meylert 
was  on  his  return  from  Lewisburg,  where 
he  had  met  his  brother  Michael  by  ap- 
pointment to  become  fully  posted  relative 
to  the  interests  of  LaPorte.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Northumberland  the  passengers 
from  the  North  and  West  branch  occupied 
a coach  together.  They  were  joined  by  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dietrick,  to  whom 
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the  all  abanrbiog  subject  of  the  county 
Seat  was  at  once  made  known  by  Mr. 
Deitrick  to  h s friend,  and  the  details 
talked  over,  Mr.  Meylert  being  a quiet, 
but  by  no  means  a disinterested 
listener.  On  their  arrival  at  Sunbury  thty 
were  joined  by  a passenger  who  proved  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Meylert.  He  at  once 
called  him  by  name  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  meeting.  This  caused  surorise 
and  the  expression  from  Deitrick — ’Why, 
Meylert,  did  you  not  let  us  know  who  you 
were  ?”  Who  replied  that  he  did  not  care 
to  interrupt  an  interesting  conversation. 
The  joke,  however,  had  a good  effect. 
The  parlies  during  their  attendance  to  the 
business  at  Harrisburg  treated  each  other 
cordially,  and  during  their  stay  at  Harris- 
burg a kindly  feeling  is  known  lo  have 
existed  between  them,  which  continued 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Deit- 
rick remained  at  Cherry  until  the  last 
board  of  commissioners  decided  the  loca- 
tion for  the  county  seat  at  LaPorte,  soon 
afier  which  he  moved  to  LaPorte,  and 
was  for  years  one  of  our  most  active  and 
respected  citizens.  w.  m. 
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That  'Ulster  County  Gazette.” — 
Within  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  seen 
at  least  five  or  six  notices  of  "An  Old 
Newspaper,”  the  Ulster  Oounty  Gazette, 
which  was  reprinted  just  before  the  War 
and  hawked  through  the  sueets  of  nearly 
every  large  town  in  the  country,  aud  sold 
for  ten  cents,  containing,  as  it  did.  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  and  burial  of  General 
Washington.  If  it  were  not  for  the  undue 
value  attached  to  this  reprint  and  the  gra- 
tuitous notice  it  has  received  so  fr<^quantly. 
we  would  not  allude  to  it  in  Notes  and 
Queries  Our  contemporaries  of  the  press 
must  bo  very  bad  off  lor  historical  mate- 
rial when  they  devote  so  much  space  and 
attention  to  this  attempt  at  a fac  simile 
newspaper.  In  the  first  place  it  was  badly 
printed,  on  straw  paper,  which  was  no , 
in  vogee  in  January,  1800,  the  entire  typo- 
graphical execution  being  wholly  unlike 
newspapers  of  that  day,  and  we  are  in- 


clined to  the  belief  that  the  original  can- 
not be  found;  while  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  us  as  if  it  were  a fraud  upon  the 
people.  If  possessors  "prize  the  relic 
very  highly,”  as  is  alwuys  stated,  we  can 
only  say  this,  that  they  have  a very  little 
idea  of  what  is  true  and  genuine. 


IN  THE  SWATARA  REGION. 


A Two  Days’ Trip  In  tUe  Valley. 


III. 


Light,  Thomas,  b.  Nov.  17,  1812;  d. 
May  13,  1889. 

Loser,  Peter,  b.  Feb.  9,  1827;  d.  April 
30,  1864, 

Loser,  Lavina,  wife  of  P,,  b.  Jan.  2, 
1831;  d.  April  4,  1864. 

Mosser,  George,  b.  March  14,  1821;  d. 
June  1,  1890. 

Mosser,  John,  b.  Jan.  10,  1846;  d.  Sept. 
2,  1863 

Mosser,  Daniel,  b.  Oct.  14,  1776;  d. 
March  8,  1862. 

Mosser.  iVlargaretta,  nee  Boeshore,  D. 
Feb.  6,  1782;  d!  June  28,  1841. 

Mease,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  P.,  b.  April 
13,  1795;  d.  Aug.  20,  1887. 

Natzenger,  David,  b.  Jan.  30,  1802;  d. 
Nov.  30,  1851. 

Natzenger.  Esther,  wife  of  D.,  b.  Nov. 
1.  1807 ; d.  Oct.  25,  1852. 

Proudfoot,  James,  b.  1810;  d.  Dec.  14, 
1875. 

Proudfoot,  Anna,  b.  March  14,  1814; 
drowned  June  5, 1862, 

Proudfoot,  Martha,  b.  April  3,  1842; 
drowned  June  5,  1862 
Proudfoot,  Isabella,  b.  Dec,  24,  1846; 
drowned  June  5,  1862. 

[The  three  above  were  drowned  in  the 
Swatara  the  time  of  the  great  flood  caused 
by  the  break  of  the  big  dam  in  Swatara 
Gap,] 

Rank,  Daniel,  b,  1774;  d.  Oct.  2,  1864. 
Rank,  Maria  E.,  wife  of  D.,  b.  Jan.  13, 
1781;  d.  Sept.  11.  1854 
Riegel,  Nicholas,  b.  May  22,  1803;  d. 
Dec.  5,  1889 

Riegel,  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  29,  1805;  d. 
May  24,  1873. 

Schuy,  Barbara,  b.  Aug  22, 1750;  d.  May 
8,  1814 

Schuy,  J Henrich,  b.  Mar.  8,  1748;  d. 
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Oct.  15,  1804.  [Son  of  Ludwig  8huty,  b. 
Oct.  12,  1726;  d.  Feb.  25,  1775] 

Bchuey,  Christian,  b.  Sept.  17,  1784;  d. 
Sept.  21,  1843. 

Schuey,  Magdalena,  wife  of  C.,  b.  June 
16.  1789;  d.  Sept.  14,  1870. 

Schuey,  Veronica,  wife  of  J.  L , nee 
Biand,  b.  Oct.  13,  1811;  d.  Sept.  11,  1848. 

Bchuey,  Anna  Margaretta,  b.  June  10, 
1781;  d.  Aug.  7,  1844. 

Schuey,  Johan  Ludwig,  b.  Aug.  23. 1776; 
d.  April  22,  1842 

Schuey.  Johanna,  nee  Brost,  b.  May  28, 
1788;  d.  Nov.  24,  1839. 

Schuey,  Anna,  wife  of  Q.,  b.  May  1, 
17i^5;  d.  April  12,  1872 
Schuey,  Geo  , b.  1790;  d.  Dec.  2,  1864. 
[A  private  in  Benj.  Lesner’s  Comoany,  let 
Reg.,  Ist  Brigade,  Col.  Maxwell  Kennedy, 
war  of  1812.  A flag  also  decorated  this 
grave  through  the  G.  A.  R ] 

Schnhe,  Thomae,  b.  March  17,  1819;  d. 
Dec.  14,  1855 

Shuey,  John,  b.  Aug.  18,  1798;  d.  Sept. 
11.  1864 

Shuey,  Elizabeth,  b.  Mar.  9,  1806,  d. 
May  23,  1860. 

Shuey,  Joseph  W.,  b.  Mar.  19,  1843;  d. 
Nov.  18,  1887.  [A  private  in  the  Rebel- 
lion, Co.  A,  Capt.  Wm.  M.  Derr,  93d  Pa. 
Vol.  Reg  ] 

Spangler,  John  S..  b.  Mar.  28,  1851;  d. 
Ftb.  7,  1878 

Stein,  Catharine,  wife  of  G.,  b.  Dec.  14, 
1784;  d.  Feb.  14,  1863. 

Stine,  Henry,  b.  Aug.  1,  1807;  d.  June 
7,  1872. 

Stine,  Amos,  b.  Aug.  23,  1822;  d.  April 
7,  1875. 

Stine.  Daniel,  b.  Mar.  14,  1798;  d.  May 
26,  1875. 

Stine,  Eienora,  wife  of  D.,  b.  Sept.  10, 
1819,  d.  Feb  25.  1876. 

Stump,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  H.,  b.  May 
7,  1789;  d.  June  24,  1856. 

Stump.  Heinrich,  b.  Dec.  1,  1784;  d. 
May  27,  1856. 

Schreckengust,  Leonard,  b.  1786;  d. 
Sept.  19,  1856 

Schreckengust,  Mary,  b.  Jan.  29,  1799; 
d.  May  29,  1860. 

Tobias,  Ann  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George,  b.  Nov.  20,  1784;  d.  July  24,1866. 

Tobias,  Solomon,  b.  July  1.  1812;  d. 
Nov.  11,  1881. 

Tobias,  Catharine,  wife  of  S.,  nee  Wal- 
mer,  b.  June  25,  1814;  d.  Jan.  23,  1864. 


Uhrich,  Henrich,  b.  April  8,  1780;  d. 
June  4,  1849. 

Uhrich,  Elizabeth,  nee  Brechbill,b.  May 
30.  1791;  d.  Aug.  23,  1844. 

Woods,  Johannes,  b.  Sept.  20,  1790;  d. 
Oct.  14.  1830. 

Woods,  James,  b.  Aug.  22,  1750;  d. 
Aug.  20,  1827  [A  Revolutionary  soldier; 
grave  decorated  with  flag.  He  was  a son 
of  Col.  Joseph  Wood,  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  soldier  and  colonel  in  the  Revo- 
lution.] 

Woods,  Catharine,  wife  of  J , nee 
Mayers,  b.  May  15,  1763;  d.  May  30,  1804. 

Walmer.  John,  b.  June  18,  1780;  d. 
Aug.  21,  183. 

Walmer,  Elizabeth,  b.  1781;  d.  Aug.  5, 
1831. 

Walmer,  John,  b.  Feb.  12,  1837;  d.  Jan. 
6.  1862 

Walmer,  Peter,  b.  April  13,  1774,  d. 
June  5,  1844. 

Walmer,  Barbara,  nee  Fischer,  b.  Feb. 
27,  1776;  d.  Jan.  1,  1854. 

Walmer,  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  20,  1828;  d. 
March  27,  1891. 

Walmer,  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  5,  1835;  d. 
March  3,  1891. 

Walmer,  Susannah,  b.  Aug.  17,  1798;  d. 
May  5,  1881. 

Walmer,  Johannes,  b.  Jan.  20,  1799;  d, 
July  3,  1868. 

Walmer,  David,  b.  April  16,  1803;  d. 
Nov.  11,  1859. 

Walmer,  Henrich,  b.  Aug.  18,  1805;  d. 
March  22.  1841. 

Walmer,  Sarah,  b.  Oet.  4, 1812;  d.  April 
21,  1882 

Wallis,  Johannes,  b.  Jan.  12,  1758;  d. 
Nov.  25.  1824. 

Walmer,  Johannes,  (son  of  John,  the 
progenitor,)  b.  Aug  31,  1776;  d.  Nov.  15, 
1831. 

Walmer,  Sabina,  wife  of  J.,  b.  April  4, 
1778;  d.  June  4,  1861. 

Walmer,  Jacob,  b.  Oct,  12,  1809;  d. 
March  14,  1873 

Walmer,  Catharine,  b.  March  27,  1812; 
d.  Dec.  23,  1869, 

Walter,  John,  b.  Jan.  3,  1786;  d.  Oct.  9, 
1871, 

Walter,  Magdalena,  b.  .Jan.  29,  1787;  d. 
Sept.  17,  1866. 

Zehring.  Eva  Barbara,  nee  Decker,  b. 
Jan,  1,  1795;  d.  Aug,  10,  1868. 

Zehring,  John,  b,  Jan.  10,  1791;  d.  May 
23,  1867. 
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On  ihe  following  mornicg  we  took  onr 
route  to  the  east  and  soon  reached  Bell- 
view  (Bellgrove  P.  O.),  where  reside  the 
Marks  for  six  generations, and  soon  passed 
the  old  Methodist  church,  one  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  village,  though  now  owned 
by  the  Dunbards.  The  early  ministers  of 
the  faith  of  John  Wesley  held  services  in 
this  section  at  a very  early  day,  in  fact  the 
it  mmunicants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  this  section  ante  dates  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  any  other  portion  of 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties.  Here  as 
early  as  1790,  Adam  Mark,  son  ot 
Hillian  Mark,  was  a communicant 
of  the  Methodist  connection.  He  was 
born  March  20,  1757 ; died  October  20, 
1814:.  We  have  in  our  possession  some  ot 
his  Methodist  books,  viz;  Methodist  Hymn 
Book,  N.  Y.,  1811,  printed  by  Daniel 
Hitt;  Methodist  Conference  Minutes  ot 
America  from  1773-1813,  New  York, 
printed  by  Daniel  Hitt ; Truth  Vindicated, 
by  John  Ffirth,  printed  by  J,  C.  Totten, 
New  York,  1810;  The  Experience  ot 
Eminent  Methodist  Preachers,  Chambeis- 
burg,  Pa  , printed  by  Thomas  Yeats  and 
Thomas  Johns.  1812  When  the  M.  E. 
discarded  the  German  speaking  element 
in  the  rural  districts  and  refused  to  supply 
them  wiih  German  preaching  they  drifted 
over  to  the  U.  B.  Church,  and  from  then 
until  now  most  of  those  Methodist  mem- 
bers’ descendants  are  adherents  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  The  Method- 
ist grave  yard  is  situate,  one-fourth  mile 
farther  east  from  the  church  and  contains 
a number  of  graves.  From  the  tombstones 
vy?  make  the  following  transcripts: 

Ashmead,  Edward,  b.  Dec.  25,  1804;  d. 
May  22,  1849. 

Mark,  Adam,  b.  March  20,  1757;  d.  Oct. 
20,  1814  [son  of  Killian  Mark  or  Marck 
came  to  America  in  1735]. 

Mark,  Margaretta,  wife  of  A.,  daughter 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  Miller,  b.  May  28, 
1760;  d.  August  3,  1850. 

Mark,  Adam,  b.  January  10,  1788;  d. 
Dec.  17,  1862, 

Mark,  Barbara,  wife  of  A.,  b.  April  2, 
1787;  d.  March  20,  1863. 

Mark,  Henry,  b.  April  20,  1788 ; d.  Oct. 
15,  1834 

Mark,  Daniel  E .,  b.  November  8,  1825 ; 
d.  February  1,  1855. 

Miller,  John  Peter,  b.  February  15,  1759; 
d.  March  30,  1838. 


Miller,  Philippenia,  wife  of  J.  P.,  nee 
Sleinmennen,  b.  1773;  d.  June  21,  1831. 

Miller,  .John  Adam,  b.  May  26,  1777;  d. 
Dec.  3,  1845.  “He  was  for  many  years 
class  leader  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.” 

Miller,  Catharine,  wife  of  J.  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Kramer,  b Oct.  26,  1775;  d. 
August  27,  1814, 

Runkle.  Sarah,  wife  ot  John,  nee  Mark, 
b.  June  29  1811;  d.  Feb.  8,  1824. 

Runkle,  Lydia,  daughterof  Henry L.  and 
Christina,  b.  Oct.  29,  1818 ;d.  June?,  1860. 

Runkle.  Henry  L.,  b.  May  15,  1791;  d. 
Aug.  23,  1860, 

Schmucker,  Samuel,  b.  August,  1805;  d. 
February,  1832. 

Walter,  Magdalena,  wife  of  Joseph,  b. 
May  17,  1776,  d.  Nov.  30,  1841. 

The  last  place  we  visited  was  the  Gravel 
Hill  Meeting  House  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, situated  one  mile  north  of  Palmyra, 
from  which  elevation  we  have  one  of  the 
most  charming  views  the  eye  could  look 
upon — to  the  south  you  have  a beautiful 
landscape  view  of  the  Lebanon  Valley, 
while  to  the  north  is  the  outstretched 
lauds  of  the  Hanovers,  fortified  in  the 
rear  by  the  Blue  or  Kiitatinny  Mountains, 
with  the  declining  sun  of  another  day 
kissing  the  mountains  away  beyond  the 
Susquehanna.  As  we  read  the  lessons  of 
immortality  from  the  gravestones  attached 
to  this  church  we  were  forcibly  struck 
with  the  transitoryness  of  man  from  these 
lines  on  one  of  the  stones: 

“Parents,  good  afternoon. 

My  work  is  done. 

I go  to  rest  with  the  setting  sun. 

But  not  to  wake  with  the  morning  light. 
So,  dearest  parents,  a long  good  night.” 

At  another  stone  we  pause  to  read  in 
the  Pennsylvania-German  this  touching 
admonition : 

“Die  Glocke  schlagt,  und  zeight  darmit. 

Did  zeit  hat  abgenommen 

Ich  bin  schon  vider  einen  schritt 

Dem  grabe  naher  kommen 

Mein  Jesu  schleg  an  meine  Brust 

Weil  mir  die  Stunde  nicht  bewust 

Die  meine  zeit  beschlusset.” 

While  the  declining  sun  hides  behind 
the  Kitlatinny  mountain  we  descended 
the  hills  to  the  depot  at  Palmyra  and 
enter  the  swift  coach  of  the  P.  & R.  R.R. 
and  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  city  of  Har- 
risburg. B.  w.  8.  p. 
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From  tlie  War  of  1813-14  to  1835. 


XX, 


Approaching  the  period  of  the  War  of 
1812  we  find  the  industries  of  the  county 
were  largely  confined  to  the  operations  of 
George  Lewis  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  that  of  woolen  goods  by  the  Rogers’ 
Bros.  But  one  instance  is  found  among 
those  who  became  permanent  residents  as 
enlisting  as  a soldier,  and  that  was  David 
Philips.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Lundy’s 
Lane,  Chippewa  and  Stony  Creek,  and  re 
turned  to  North  Mountain  in  1815.  From 
such  records  as  we  find  we  concluded  that 
the  war  measures  were  exceedinly  un- 
popular with  the  settlers  who  came  from 
England  to  this  country.  It  put  a stop  to 
emigration  and  largely  interfered  with 
the  public  improvements  of  the  county. 
The  following  is  from  a letter  written  by 
John  Bindley,  under  date  of  December 
15th,  1814,  to  Mr.  Eldred: 

“For  as  you  have  observed  a war  fool- 
ishly entered  into  and  badly  conducted  is 
not  got  out  of  as  soon  as  some  people 
think.  ’’ 

At  the  close  of  the  war  occurred  one  of 
the  most  depressing  even's  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  E dred.  As  before  stated,  his  house 
was  the  home  of  the  traveling  public 
through  the  county.  Tne  returning  sol- 
diers from  the  northern  frontier  introduced 
into  his  family  camp  fever,  of  which 
disease  he  lost  his  second  wife  and  was 
himself  prostrated  by  the  fever  for  a 
length  of  time.  A copy  of  a letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Priestly,  without  date,  but 
probably  soon  after  this  event,  shows  the 
dep'^essing  state  of  affairs  in  Elkland  town  • 
ship: 

“I  sometime  since  mentioned  to  you 
that  there  was  a growing  discontent  in  the 
country,  and  that  some  few  only  were  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  infection,  ft  is 
now  proper  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Mul- 
lan,  the  elder,  has  taken  a place  in  the  lake 
country,  and  going  to  remove  there  this 
winter  or  spring.  Joseph  Hogland,  jr  , 
who  worked  Ecroyds  place,  has  made  the 
same  determination.  Patterson,  I under- 
stand, is  dissatisfied.  His  corn  has  failed 
owing  to  early  frosts.  (Here  other  families 
are  enumerated  who  are  arranging  to  leave.) 


These  discontents  I state  to  you  in  their 
interest.  * * * i observe  that  it  stag- 
gers the  most  determined.  Population 
is,  in  my  idea,  the  chief  thing  wanted  in 
the  country  here,  and  without  it  your  in- 
terests or  those  of  the  residents  cannot  be 
advanced,  and  without  some  energetic  and 
prompt  measures  to  that  effect  I fear 
myself  that  our  country  will  depopulate 
instead  of  increase.  The  expense  of 
clearing  and  fencing  land,  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  get  a farm 
cleared,  and  the  erection  of  tolerable 
buildings  and  barns  and  stables,  it  being 
a country  calculated  for  stock  rather  than 
grain,  it  will  take  so  much  longer  to  make 
returns.  Raising  of  grain  makes  its  re- 
turn in  a year,  but  stock  at  best  three,  four 
or  five  years.  Unfortunately  our  people 
here  in  a general  way  being  poor  have 
hardly  been  competent  to  that  mode  of 
making  their  livelihood.  The  population 
of  the  country  is  a chief  object  with  me 
having  compared  with  my  means  a consid- 
erable at  stake  in  the  country,  but  the  chief 
thing  I can  do 's  ia  personal  effort.  Oq 
you,  sir,  the  fate  of  the  country  depends. 
Permit  me  to  observe  that  had  the  policy 
of  giving  fifty  acres  of  land  continue  1 
until  the  population  of  the  country  had 
been  fairly  established,  and  the  first 
settlers  got  properly  under  way,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  present  discontent  had 
not  arisen.  Another  system  collateral 
with  that  would  be  productive  of  good  to 
encourage  people  inured  to  clearing  heavy 
timbered  land  such  as  the  New  England- 
ers of  the  State  of  Vermont  in  increasing 
the  population  to  the  point,  the  people 
would  be  more  conversant  and  they  should 
spread  around,  even  the  encouragement  of 
the  fifty  acres  would  help.” 

About  1815  the  interests  along  the  Loyal 
sock  creek  were  assuming  more  import- 
ance. The  business  of  manufacturing 
lumber  was  carried  on  by  Molyneux,  Lam- 
bert, Warren  and  John  Huckle.  While  the 
amount  of  pine  timber  was  comparatively 
small,  yet  it  was  found  in  considerable 
quantities  along  Little  LoyaLock  creek. 
On  the  Molyneux  tract  there  was  a pine 
grove  near  the  present  site  of  Millview, 
and  these  enterprising  c'tizens  commenced 
rafting  their  sawed  lumoer  down  Loyal- 
sock  creek.  From  this  date  the  business 
continued  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
the  western  townships  of  the  county. 
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The  Loyaleock  being  a very  rapid  stream, 
■with  short  turns,  rafting  had  always  been 
attended  with  difficulty, but  from  the  verv 
beginning  of  the  trade  there  were  always 
found  men  of  courage,  forethought  and 
endurance  who  have  successfully  followed 
it.  Among  the  first  who  are  noted  as 
pilots  were  Benjamin  Rogers,  the  War- 
rens and  John  G.  Hill. 

In  conversation  with  Jonathan  Rogers, 
of  Lincoln  Falls,  who  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  running  this  stream  since  1833, and 
whose  memory  reaches  back  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  those  who  first 
engaged  therein,  we  are  indebted  for  much 
interesting  information  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Rogers  himself  was  first  engaged  as  a 
pilot  in  1840,  and  continued  to  run  in  that 
capacity  almost  every  year  since  that  date. 
For  many  years  the  prices  received  for  the 
best  lumber  were  very  meagre.  Mr. 
Rogers  informs  me  that  as  late  as  1843  he 
sold  lumber  after  rafting  it  down  the  river 
at  as  low  a price  as  f 3 per  thousand  feet. 
The  business,  however,  for  the  last  3f> 
years  has  proved  remunerative,  and,  al- 
though a large  part  of  the  timber  is  fioated 
down  in  logs  to  Montoureville,  yet  the 
manufacturing  and  rafting  of  lumber  is 
still  extensively  carried  on  in  the  county. 

We  now  return  to  the  improvements  go- 
ing on  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
The  reader  will  recall  the  account  pre- 
viously given  of  the  construction  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Tioga  turnpike  through 
the  county,  and  of  the  change  a few  years 
later  made  in  its  location  over  North 
Mountain,  from  Greenwood,  or  Monroe- 
ton,  to  Long  Pond.  To  make  this  change 
was  decided  upon  prior  to  1815,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  that  year  the  route  of 
the  road  being  already  surveyed,  a party 
from  Monroeton,  Bradford  county,  were 
engaged  to  cut  the  timber  along  the  road. 
This  date  has  been  determined  from  the 
fact  of  a man  having  been  killed  in  falling 
off  a tree  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Loyalsock.  The  time  for 
commencing  the  work  of  grading  was 
probably  the  summer  of  1816,  as  during 
that  time  a shanty  was  built  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Loyalsock  by  Amos  Ellis  for 
the  boarding  of  men  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  road  was  built  under  contract  by  An- 
drew Shiner,  a resident  at  the  time  of 
Brier  Creek,  Columbia  county.  Mr. 
Shiner  undertook  the  work  under 


an  agreement  to  take  cne-balf  pay 
in  land  lying  along  the  road,  and  he  en- 
gaged laborers  to  assist  who  would  also 
take  lands  in  part  payment  for  their 
wages.  Being  compelled  to  do  this  proved 
unfortunate  for  Mr.  Shiner,  but  by  great 
exertion  and  drawing  heavily  upon  the 
capital'he  had  previously  accumulated,  he 
completed  the  work.  The  length  of 
time  taken  to  build  the  road  from  the 
point  diverging  from  the  first  built  road 
cannot  be  given,  but  we  find  under  date 
of  October  6,  1818,  he  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Joseph  P.  Norris  that  in 
consideration  of  a reduction  of  price  to 
$1  per  acre  for  a tract  of  land,  to  have  a 
grist  and  saw  mill  and  blacksmith  shop  in 
operation  on  the  Loyalsock  within  four 
years  from  that  date.  The  road  is  known 
to  have  been  so  far  completed  as  to  admit 
of  travelingin  the  s ring  of  1819  as  far  as 
the  present  site  of  Dushore,  and  on  the 
22d  day  of  December,  1820,  George  Vaux, 
president  of  the  company,  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Shiner  1,022  acres  of  land  valued  at 
$3,580.  It  is  presumed  from  this  fact  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  road  by  the  company 
to  the  Bradford  county  line  was  consum 
mated.  The  accounts  relative  to  the 
compensation  for  building  the  same  to  the 
line  are  confiicting.  We  can  only  give  the 
information  furnished  in  the  history  of 
Albany  township,  Bradford  county. 
Having  completed  this  road  thus  far,  he 
contracted  to  build  over  forty  miles 
further  at  the  rale  of  $1,150  per  mile,  with 
(xtra  pay  for  bridges,  and  to  take  half  oay 
in  land  at  $2  per  acre.  The  contractor 
sub-let  the  job  in  sections  to  parties  as  it 
would  suit  their  convenience.  This  turn- 
pike was  projected  by  those  who  owned 
large  bodies  of  land.  The  State  made  a 
grant  of  $575  worth  of  land  at  $2  per 
acre  per  mile  of  road  to  the  company, 
which  was  just  half  the  price  for  build- 
ing the  same.  The  road  was  constructed 
through  Albany  township  in  1819-20.” 

Settlers  commenced  to  locate  very  soon 
after  the  timber  was  cut  along  the  route  of 
the  new  road.  The  temporary  building  of 
Amos  Ellis  for  boarding  workmen  and 
accommodating  the  traveler  was  prob- 
ably the  first  building  occupied  by  a 
family.  After  the  completion  of  the  road 
Mr.  Ellis  erected  a tavern  at  this  point. 
A man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Phinney, 
originally  from  Connecticut,  built  a log 
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house  near  the  site  of  Headley’s  Mil's  as 
early  as  1817.  The  house  is  described  as 
having  but  one  room  with  a big  fire  place 
and  clumsy  chimney.  This  house  was 
first  occupied  by  John  8to«'ers  and  wife. 
It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Stowers  was  for  a 
time  so  far  distant  from  neighbors  that 
she  did  not  see  any  one  of  her  own  sex 
for  seven  months.  Very  soon  after  mov- 
ing on  the  Phinney  place,  Mr.  Stowers 
took  up  lands  for  himself  about  one  mile 
south  along  the  turnpike  at  the  fool  of 
Sugar  Hill.  The  next  settler  is  presumed 
to  have  been  John  R Lopez,  who  sub- 
contracted the  building  of  a portion  of 
the  turnpike,  took  up  lands  north  of 
Shinersville  and  resided  there  as  early  as 
1818.  Others  who  worked  upon  the  turn- 
pike about  the  same  time  were  Casper 
King,  William  Graifley,  A.ldea  Brookes, 
Josiah  Potter,  Samuel  Dill,  Charles  Scott, 
Evan  C.  Shiner,  Samuel  McNeal  and 
Roswell  Phelps.  Ezra  Payne  also  settled 
on  lands  along  the  route  of  the  turnpike 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  Duehore.acd 
afterwards  built  a tavern. 

Before  the  road  was  built,on  the  18th  of 
March,  1819,  Freeman  Fairchild  moved 
from  Berwick,  Columbia  county,  to  ihe 
Little  Loyalsock  settlement.  The  turn- 
pike is  described  by  his  daughter,  Mrs 
Marlin,  now  living,  as  being  completed  as 
far  as  Birch  Creek,  and  in  the  course  of 
construction  to  the  Little  Loyalsock  A 
few  settlers  had  made  cleanuES  along  the 
road.  For  a short  time  Mr.  Fairchild  ob  ■ 
tained  the  use  of  the  Phinney  hou*e,  but 
soon  purchased  lands  along  the  turnpike 
on  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Cherry 
Hill  and  there  erected  a small  house. 
Prior  to  Mr.  Fairchild’s  c iming,  Mr. 
Phinney  had  employed  a man  by  the  name 
of  Noble  to  build  a saw  mill  below  the 
falls  on  the  Little  Loyalsock. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1819,  the  settlers 
assembled  at  Mr.  Payne’s  house,  where 
they  gave  expression  to  their  public 
spirited  feelings  and  patriotism  by  raising 
a tall  cherry  liberty  pole  on  which  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  unfurled.  Roswell 
Phelps  read  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Of  the  speeches  made,  if  any,  we 
have  no  account,but  it  is  known  that  they 
sang  a patriotic  song  commencing; 

“Come  all  ye  gallant  heroes, 

I’d  have  j ou  lend  an  ear ; 

I'll  sing  you  a smaU  ditty 
That  win  your  spirits  cheer.” 


Seven  women,  all  the  neighborhood 
could  boast  of,  graced  the  occasion  by 
their  presence.  From  the  raising  of  this 
liberty  pole  dates  the  name  of  Cherry 
Hill,  given  to  the  place  of  Payne’s  and 
Fairchild’s  residences,  and  doubtless  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Cherry  for  the  town- 
ship. 

As  the  work  along  the  road  advanced 
other  families  moved  in.  Samuel  Jack- 
son,  who  had  purchased  the  improvements 
of  Stowers,  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Hill, 
moved  his  family  from  Berwick  July  8th, 
1819,  his  wife  being  a daughter  of  Mr. 
Shiner.  About  this  time  Mr.  Shiner  built 
the  saw  mill,  and  later  a grist  mill,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  turnpike  at  Big  L^yai- 
sock,  and  the  location  was  from  that  date 
known  for  seme  time  as  Shiner's  Mills. 
Here  was  established  a post  ( fiice,  and 
Mr.  Shiner  received  the  appointment  of 
postmaster.  A road  was  built  making 
connection  with  the  original  road  cos- 
necting  Lewis’  Lake  with  the  old  turn- 
pike, which  beaame  the  mail  route  from 
Mt.  Lewis  to  the  turnpike.  On  its  corn- 
completion  John  Reeser,  a miller, by  trade 
then  living  in  Columbia  county, 
was  induced  to  move  his  family  and 
take  charge  of  the  mills.  About  1823 
Mr.  Shiner  contracted  with  his  son-in-law, 
Amos  Ellis,  and  sons  Evan  O and  An- 
drew, for  the  sale  of  the  Shiner’s  Mills 
property.  Previous  to  this  he  had  com- 
menced improvements  at  a point  on  the 
turnpike  afterwards  known  as  Shiners- 
ville. Here  he  laid  out  a village  plot  on 
lands  conveyed  to  him  by  the  turnpike 
comoany,  and  < ffered  village  lots  for  sale 
at  i35  each.  This  point  seems  to  have 
been  one  first  selected  by  the  sett'ers  as 
the  most  convenient  place  of  gathering. 
Here  was  the  first  burial  after  the  settle- 
ments commenced  occuring  during  the 
summer  of  1821,  being  that  of  William 
Maston,  who  came  .from  Symsbury,  Con- 
necticut. Among  those  purchasing  and 
improving  the  property  were  David  E. 
Dodge,  merchant,  tavernkeeper  and 
potash  manufac'.urer;  John  Mosier,  black- 
smith ; a post  office  here  established  and 
Henry  W.  Cooper  appointed  postmaster. 
In  this  neighborhood  we  find  the  largest 
number  of  settlers  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  township.  Among 
those  who  took  up  lands  we  have  the 
names  of  Samuel  Thomas  who  cleared  the 
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land  still  known  as  “rnomas'  farm;”  the 
Foster  lands,  now  known  as  the  Foster 
lots;  Emanuel  Hoover,  who  built  a saw 
mill  between  the  present  site  of  Satterfield 
and  Shinersvillo  Another  saw  mill  was 
built  at  the  crossing  of  Birch  creek  at  the 
turnpike  by  Mr.  Shiner;  Jesse,  John  and 
Samuel  Hicks  each  imoroved  lands  in  this 
vicinity;  John  M.  Kirkendall  made  the 
first  improvemenis  on  lands  known  as  the 
Pendergrass  place;  Jesse  Kirkendall’s 
name  is  found  among  the  list  of  single 
freemen  in  the  returns  of  1824,  and  Charles 
Scott  and  Samuel  Dill  who  settled  on 
lands  still  known  by  their  names  as 
early  as  1820.  The  second  school  house 
buUt  in  the  township  was  located  here.  In 
1825  two  roads  were  here  opened  intersect- 
ing the  turnpike,  one  running  in  a north- 
easterly direction  leading  to  the  Payne 
road,  and  the  other  in  a north-westerly 
direction  extending  along  the  summit 
of  the  dividing  line  between  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Big  and 
Little  Loyalsock,  where,  by  a gradual 
descent,  the  distance  is  made  to  the  Little 
Loyalsock  to  the  head-waters  of  Rock 
Run ; thence  by  a gradual  descent  to  Little 
Loyalsock,  crossing  the  stream  near  the 
site  of  the  Bird  saw  mill.  This  was 
known  for  some  time  as  the  Williams- 
port road,  and  so  designated  on  the  oid 
maps.  w.  M 
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CXXXVIII. 

The  Buoknee  Family — I am  desirous 
of  obtaining  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  Buckner  family.  They  went  from 
Lancaster  county.  Pennsylvania,  to  Rock- 
bridge county,  Virginia.  The  name  was 
originally  Bykenor,  then  Bicknor  and  sub- 
sequently Buckner.  I am  anxious  to  learn 
somewhat  of  the  ancestor  whom  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  was  Abraham  Buckner. 
The  names  in  the  family  are  Abraham, 
William,  Samusl,  Jacob,  Isaac,  Mary, 
Martha,  Hannah  and  Elizabeth.  Joseph 
Buckner,  who  was  Judge  Buckner’s  great- 
grandfather, was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  and  his  widow  removed  to 
Bath  county,  Kentucky,  with  her  chil- 
dren, in  company  with  another  widow 


whose  husband  was  also  killed.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Nancy  West,  probably 
a sister  of  Benjamin  West,  the  artist. 
Their  mother  was  a Pearson. 

Betsy  Taliafero  Buoknee. 
Winchester,  Ky. 


A HISTORICAL.  CO-INCIDENCffi. 

The  selection  of  Hon.  George  V.  Law- 
rence to  dedicate  the  new  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg 
was  a graceful  compliment  to  the  vener- 
able legislator,  while  it  was  also  much 
more  than  that.  Unconsciously  to  him 
perhaps,  and  to  those  who  named  him  for 
1 he  interesting  occasion,  he  rendered  a ser- 
vice which  no  other  person  now  living 
could  have  done  in  its  appropriateness  and 
harmony  with  the  facts  I give  herewith. 

His  father,  Hon.  Joseph  Lawrence,  of 
Washington  county,  who,  as  Speaker  in 
1822,  took  formal  possession  of  the  House 
in  the  then  new  Capitol,  married 
a daughter  of  Hon.  Jacob  Bucher, 
of  Harrisburg,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
(^lilting  at  Lancaster)  in  1810  to  erect  the 
first  Slate  building  at  Harrisburg — the  old 
“Land  Office.”  [Now  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs.]  I give 
herewith  a copy  of  one  of  Mr,  Bucher’s 
papers  in  reference  to  this  original  struc- 
ture. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lawrence, 
through  his  honored  father,  is  brought 
into  line  with  the  commissioner  who 
erected  the  first  of  the  State  buildings  at 
Harrisburg;  and  he  has  lived  to  appropri- 
ately dedicate  the  finished  work  which 
others  of  his  family  connections  began 
over  two  generations  ago, 

Harrisburg,  Aoril  9th,  1810. 

To  Sis  ExaeUency  Simon  Snyder.  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvunia, 
Sir:  We  have  received  a certified  copy 
of  a letter  you  directed  lo  be  forwarded  to 
us  of  John  Dorsey,  Esq , dated  the 
29th  March  past,  relative  to  the  contem- 
plated building  of  the  fire  proof  offices  in 
Harrisburg,  agreeably  to  the  plan  adopted 
on  the  28th  March  past.-  -And  are  equally 
impressed  (with  Mr.  Dorsey)  of  the  im- 
portant duty  assigned  the  commissioners 
in  the  act  which  authorizes  the  building 
of  offices  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
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records  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth,  that  it  requires  all  the 
care  and  circumspection  that  may  be  de- 
vised to  construct  the  buildings  of  such 
materials  as  will  make  them  perfectly  safe 
as  well  from  without  as  within  from  de- 
signed or  accidental  destruction  by  fire. 
Yet  we  confess  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
to  the  full  extent  the  objections  and  reason- 
ings of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Dorsey,  to  in- 
duce a wish  on  our  part  to  change  the 
plan  that  was  adopted.  We  believed  tha 
the  height  of  the  stories  would  be  itself 
nearly  a security  against  an  accident  hap- 
pening in  any  of  the  lower  rooms,  from 
communicating  with  the  upper  apart- 
ments, if  the  ceiling  was  put  up  in  the 
ordinary  way;  and  with  the  addition  of 
sheet-iron  lining,  we  thought  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  its  safety.  We  had  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Dorsey  (when  he 
was  with  us)  and  from  others,  derived  as- 
surances that  the  iron  ceiling  would  not 
attract  lightning  or  endanger  anything 
near  it,  as  the  electric  fluid  it  might  at- 
tract could  be  conveyed  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  rods  to  be  placed  at  the  outer 
ends  of  said  buildings.  We  now  think 
strange  to  And  the  doubts  suggested  by 
him  “whether  rods  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  buildings  would  not 
increase  rather  than  abate  the  electric 
fluid.”  If  upon  further  inquiring  and  re- 
flection it  should  appear  that  an  alteration 
in  part  from  the  plan  agreed  on  would  be 
better,  we  will  meet  with  you  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government  and  Mr.  Dor- 
sey at  any  time  and  place  you  may  ap- 
point for  that  purpose. 

As  you  have  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
us  the  copy  of  Mr.  Dorsey’s  letter,  which 
we  received  unaccompanied  with  your 
sentiments  and  those  of  the  officers  of 
Government,  we  felt  at  a loss  to  know 
whether  a change  of  the  plan  adopted 
would  likely  be  wished  for,  but  con- 
sidered it  our  duty  to  make  arrangements 
in  part  towards  the  building  on  the  plan 
agreed  on.  We  have  already  spoken  for 
the  stones,  brick  and  contracted  for  the 
scantling. 

We  are  with  esteem  your  excellency’s 
obed’t  & Humble  eervt’s, 

Jacob  Buoher, 
Edward  Crotjoh. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  in  this  day  of 
practical  electricity  and  massive  iron 


structures,  to  read  of  Mr.  Dorsey’s  inno- 
cent fear  concerning  lightning  rods  and 
the  use  of  "shept  iron  lining.”  How  the 
world  has  grown  ! 

Gkoege  BtroHEE  Ayres. 


THE  EULiTON  EAMILY. 

[The  following  interesting  data  con- 
cerning the  Fulton  family,  from  which 
Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor,  descended, 
and  which  was  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  is 
forwarded  to  Notes  and  Queries  for  publi- 
cation. 8.  M,  8ener  ] 

Among  those  of  whom  traces  have  been 
discovered  are  the  Fultone  of  Dairy,  of 
Irvine,  of  Kilwinning,  of  Beilh,  of  Ayr, 
of  Kirkoswald,  and  of  Maybole,  all  in  the 
County  of  Ayrshire;  of  St.  Monance, 
Dubbeyside  and  Dumferline  in  Fifeshire; 
of  Montrose,  Dundee  and  Arbroath  in 
Forfarshire;  of  Perth  and  of  Edinburgh; 
of  Lurgan,  of  Lisburn,  of  Kilkenny, 
Belfast,  of  Clones,  of  Balladugah,  &c., 
in  Ireland.  Most  of  them  have  left  de  • 
scendants  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
one  writer  says;  “Fulton,  Fulltown, 
Fowltown,  Fowlertown,  Fullertown  and 
Fullerton,  derived  from  the  member  of 
the  King’s  household,  who  was  granted 
a royal  charter,  by  King  John,  to  supply 
the  royal  table  with  game  and  wild  fowl, 
A.  D.  1205.”  H.  A.  Lang  in  his  personal 
and  family  names,  London,  1883,  says: 
“Fulton  or  Foultown,  a town  noted 
for  its  dirty  roads  and  soil  of  red 
clay,  as  opposed  to  Clenton,  a clean  town, 
a town  noted  for  its  clean  and  dry  roads.” 
“Felton,  a field  town,  a town  in  the  midst 
of  fields.” 

Another  writer  says:  “Fulltown,  Ful- 
lertown and  Fullest-town,  contracted  into 
Fulton,  Fullerton  and  Fuleton,  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  Saxon  settlements  or 
villages.  Each  inhabitant  of  one  of  these 
villages  or  stockades  bore  as  a surname 
that  of  the  village  or  clan  he  belonged  to 
thus:  Aelfred  Fullertown,  or  Alan  de 
Fulltown.” 

These  settlements  were  close  together 
and  were  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  the 
inhabitants  being  driven  northward  by 
fire  and  sword.  Settled  in  Ayrshire.  Here 
to  this  day  descendants  of  the  differ- 
ent villages— Fultons,  Fullertown  and 
Fulstons  can  be  found  in  large 
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numbers.  The  family  gradually  extended 
throughout  Ayrshire  into  Renfrewshire, 
and  several  members,  probably  a com- 
plete family  traveled  eastward  and 
settled  in  Fifeshire  about  1680. 
Previous  to  this  date  several  families  had 
crossed  into  Wigtonshire  and  even  to  Ire- 
land, settling  on  or  near  the  coast  line 
facing  their  native  country.  From  Fife- 
shire the  family  spread  into  Forfarshire, 
Perthshire  and  across  the  Forth  to  Mid 
lothian. 

Many  Fultons  are  now  to  be  found  in 
each  of  these  counties  in  little  groups  or 
clusters.  The  name  is  uncommon  in  most 
of  the  other  counties,  but  in  those  men- 
tioned it  is  very  frequently  met  with.  Many 
of  the  Irish  Fultons  emigrated  to  foreign 
countries,  some  settling  in  India,  some  in 
America  and  others  in  the  West  Indies, 
They  also  can  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Monaghan  and 
Tyrone,  and  several  branches  settled  in 
England.  At  the  present  day  most  of  the 
English  Fultons  trace  bach  through  Irish 
ancestors. 

The  crest  of  the  original  Ayrshire  Ful- 
tons was  a buck  couchant,  reguardant  on 
a hillock,  in  all  proper;  the  motto  “Parta 
Lahore  Qaies. ’’ 

The  coat  of  arms  bore  azure  diapreed  or 
semee  of  Fleurs  de  Lys  of  the  last  on  a 
fess  argent,  a boar’s  head,  erased  of  the 
field,  armed  and  langued  gules. 

One  of  the  Irish  Fultons,  Captain 
Richard  Fulton,  1678-1720,  was  a stand- 
ard bearer  in  the  army  of  William  the 
Third,  and  changed  from  the  old  crest  to 
a dexter  arm  erect,  charged  with  a mullet 
sable  grasping  a broken  javelin,  in  all 
proper,  the  motto  ‘'Vi  et  Virtute.” 

The  original  crest  and  coat  of  arms  is 
used  by  many  of  the  Fultons  in  Austral  a 
and  America,  and  New  Zealand,  but  the 
*‘Vi  et  Virtute”  crest  has  so  far  only  been 
found  m use  by  the  descendants  of  Cap- 
tain Richard  Fulton. 

The  descent  of  all  the  Fultons  are  as 
follows : 

A.  D.  1070.  Fulitowns  of  Essex. 

1296  Foultons  of  Ayreshire,  Alan  de 
Fulton,  Nicholas  Fulltown,  &c. 

1615.  Fultons  and  Fultuns  of  Ulster, 
Fultons  of  Jamaica.  Rev.  Dr.  Fulton  of 
Ulster. 


1590  to  1638.  Fultons  of  Lisburn.  Wil- 
liam Pulton  of  Ulster. 

1637-1717  Rev.  Robsrt  Pulton,  of 
Jamaica.  He  had  issue: 

i.  Oapt.  Richard,  1678-1730. 

ii.  James,  d.  s.  p.  1690. 

Hi.  Thomas,  d.  s.  p,  1696 

Three  daughters 

Captain  Richard  Fulton  m.  and  had 
issue: 

i James,  1720-1768. 

ii  Mary  Ann,  m.  Kenby. 

Hi.  Margaret,  m W.  McAuley. 

iv.  John,  merchant. 

James  Fulton,  son  of  Capt.  Richard, 
had  issue: 

i.  Richard,  banker,  &c  , 1755-1812. 

ii  Robert,  the  engineer,  obiit  s.  p., 
1765-1812. 

John  Fulton,  merchant,  son  of  Capt. 
Richard,  had  issue: 

i.  Joseph,  1750-1813;  left  issue. 

ii.  Eleanor.  1752-1836 

Hi.  James.  1755-1817;  left  issue. 

iv.  Anne,  1760-1815. 

V.  John  Williamson,  1769-1830;  left 
issue. 

vi  Eliza’^eth 

Richard  Fulton;  banker,  &o.,  had 
issue: 

i,  Oapt  Richard;  1782-1815,  s.  p. 

ii  James  Forrest ; 1786-1853. 

Hi  Andrew ; s.  p. 

Four  daughters 

James  Forrest  Fulton  had  issue: 

i.  George;  1815-1838,  s.  p. 

ii,  William  ; 1818-1850,  s.  p. 

Hi-  Henry ; 1821  1852,  s.  p. 

iv.  Richard;  1823-1890;  left  two  daugh- 
ters, married  Routledge  and  Pilkington. 

V Ellen;  s.  p. 

vi  Fanny  Goodrich;  s.  p. 

vii  Laura;  s.  p. 

viii.  Sir  James  Forrest  Pulton,  1846; 
had  issue:  James-Forrest,  Eustace- Oecil, 
Leonard  - Jessop,  Grenville  - Richarrd  and 
Olara. 

This  omits  all  members  of  the  descend- 
ants of  John  Fulton,  of  Lisburn,  each  of 
whose  sons,  Joseph,  James  and  John- 
WiUiamson  left  issue,  and  whose  descend- 
ants are  now  living. 
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Barly  Settlements  and  Sarly  Settlers. 


XXL 


Mr.  Shiner  owning  a considerable  body 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiners vi  lie 
and  having  engaged  a large  number  of 
laborers  in  carrying  on  the  improvements 
on  condition  that  lands  were  to  be  taken 
in  part  payment  resulted  in  the  settlement 
of  most  of  his  land,  but  from  different 
causes  most  of  those  who  made  the  first 
improvements  abandoned  the  property, 
and  Mr.  Shiner  being  heavily  involved, 
resulted  in  tne  sale  of  his  property  by  the 
sheriff  in  1829.  Prior  to  this  sale,  in  a | 
letter  written  to  Joseph  P.  Norris,  we  find  i 
the  following:  ‘‘A  few  hundred  dollars 
would  probably  save  the  whole  property, 
which  has  cost  me  over  $7,000.  I have 
worked  hard  and  improved  the  property. 

It  looks  hard  to  lose  all  and  be  turned  out 
of  doors  in  my  old  age.” 

We  learn  from  other  sources  that  Mr. 
Shiner’s  friends  secured  for  him  the  posi- 
tion of  gate-keeper  of  the  river  bridge  at 
Berwick,  where  he  spent  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life.  We  are  unable  to 
obtain  but  little  information  relative  to  his 
early  history,  but  are  led  to  believe  him  to 
have  been  a remarkably  energetic  man 
with  the  strictest  honesty  of  purpose  in 
his  dealings  with  all  classes  of  men  hold- 
ing alike  the  confidence  of  the  turnpike 
company,  sub  contrectors  and  laborers. 

He,  beyond  all  question,  did  more  to  open 
and  develop  the  resources  of  this  county 
during  the  ten  years  from  the  time  he  com- 
menced work  on  the  North  Mountain  until 
forced  by  old  age  and  pecuniary  losses  to 
return  to  Columbia  county.  His  two  sons 
remained  but  a few  years.  His  daughters, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  re- 
mained, and  their  children  and  grand- 
children are  the  only  descendants  in  the 
county.  With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Shiner 
came  the  abandoning  of  improvements  at 
both  Shiner’s  Mill  and  Shinersville.  The 
grist  mill  went  to  ruin.  However,  the 
turnpike,  as  soon  as  completed  to  Elmira, 
became  a very  important  thoroughfare, 
and  was  for  a number  of  years  one  of  the 
best  paying  mail  loutes  of  any  road  ex- 
tending into  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Ellis  a few  years  after  Mr.  Shiner's 


removal  from  the  county  became  the 
owner  of  most  of  the  Shiner’s  Mills 
property,  where  he  cleared  a large 
amount  of  land  and  also  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  In  con- 
nection with  his  tavern  he  contracted  fur 
carrying  the  mails  from  Berwick  to  To- 
wanda,  keeping  up  a line  of  stages  which 
for  a number  of  years  gave  him  the  larg- 
est business  of  any  man  in  the  township. 

The  road,  after  reaching  the  height  of 
land  south  of  the  Big  Loyalsock,  for  most 
of  the  distance  passes  along  the  dividing 
summit  of  the  North  Mountain  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2,200  to  2,300  feet,  and  although 
open  for  settlement  for  seventy- five  years 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  making  im- 
provements except  at  Lake  Ganoga. 
Through  this  barren  region  of  country  Mr. 
Ellis  and  those  in  his  employ  were  coo  - 
stantly  engaged  constructing  roads  through 
the  heavy  snows  of  winter  and  making 
the  highway  passable  during  the  other  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  first  settlement 
diverging  from  the  turnpike  was  made 
about  one  mile  southwest  of  Dushorc. 

A few  German  families  commenced  a 
settlement  at  a noint  long  known  as  Ger- 
many. Henry  Yonkin  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  enierprising  in  the  beginning  of 
the  settlement.  He  came  to  America 
as  early  as  1807,  and  prior  to 
his  settlement  here  had  lived  in  Brier 
Creek  township,  Columbia  county.  His 
family  consisted  of  five  sous,  Henry, 
John,  Jacob,  Joseph  and  Peter;  two 
daughters.  Catharine,  who  married  Chris- 
tian Mosier,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Henry  Grafelv.  Other  families  who 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Vonkin  were 
Joseph  Lenizelswope,  John  Harizogg  and 
Dennis  Thall.  These  men,  although 
heavily  burdened  to  provide  for  their  own 
families,  offered  all  the  hospitality  in 
their  power  to  render  to  others  who  came 
to  make  for  themselves  homes  in  the 
wilderness.  They  would  turn  out  to  open 
roads  to  the  place  they  might  select  to 
locate,  chop  the  logs  for  a house,  cover  it 
with  clap-boards,  make  a floor  of  split 
puncheons  and  set  them  to  housekeeping. 

In  this  settlement,  as  early  as  1825,  a 
rude  log  church  edifice  was  built,  Luther- 
ans and  Roman  Catholics  uniting  in  the 
work.  A few  years  later  another  German 
settlement  was  made  on  the  east  side  of 
the  turnpike  along  the  L’ttle  Loyalsock 
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creek  by  George  Thrasher.  He  took  up 
400  acres  of  la’id,  and  the  properly 
was  improved  by  himself  aad  sons, 
Adam,  Benjamin,  George,  Reuben, 
William  and  Samuel,  Other  families  set- 
tling in  the  vicinity  were  the  Bauchmans, 
Hebera  and  Hylmans.  Here  was  also 
erected  a church  edifice,  and  Rev.  John 
Miller,  the  first  clergyman,  settling  in 
Cherry  township,  resided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  having  married  a daughter  of 
Mr.  Thrasher. 

According  to  Mr.  Meginness’  statement. 
Cherry  township  was  organized  at  the 
May  session  of  Lycoming  county  court  in 
1824,  but  from  the  records  at  hand  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  separated  from 
Shrewsbury  until  a year  later.  The  terri- 
tory originally  included  extended  from 
the  northeast  corner  of  Forks  township 
along  the  southern  line  of  Bradford  county 
for  a distance  of  about  thirteen  miles  to 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  county,  and  fol- 
lowed for  its  eastern  boundary  the  county 
line  about  ten  miles.  From  that  point  it 
followed  very  near  the  dividing  line 
between  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
Loyalsock  and  Muncy  Creeks,  its  western 
course  being  a continuance  of  the  line  of 
Forks  township  from  its  northern  boun- 
dary to  a point  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  to  the  borough  of 
La  Porte,  embracing  a territory  of 
about  ninety  thousand  acres, 
being  a little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
county.  In  1849  37,000  acres  were  taken 
off  for  Colley,  and  in  1859  about  17,000 
acres  included  in  LaPorte  township,  leav- 
ing within  its  present  boundaries  36,000 
acres.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the 
taxables  numbered  forty-eight, as  follows: 
.Joseph  Batcheler,  Jacob  Miller, 

Henry  W-  Cooper,  Shadrack  Miller, 


Thomas  Davis, 
David  E.  Davis, 
Samuel  Dill, 

Samuel  Derby, 
David  Dodge, 
Freeman  Fairchild, 
Henry  Gravely, 
William  Gravely, 
David  H.  Goodwin, 
John  Hartsock, 


Alterartus  Miller, 
Samuel  McMeal, 
John  B.  Maxwell, 
William  Martin, 
John  Mosier, 
Brookins,  Potter, 
Joseph  Potter, 
Alden  Potter, 
Henry  Potter, 
William  Potter, 
Nicholas  Potter, 


Henry  Hufmaster, 

Fredrick  Hufmaster,  Roswell  Phillips, 
George  Hunsinger,  Ezra  Payne, 
Houseworth,  Jacob  Payne, 


Jesse  Hicks, 

John  Hicks. 
Samuel  Jackson, 
Jesse  Kerkendall, 
Casper  Jiing, 
William  King, 
John  Lnptz, 

John  Miller, 


John  Reeser, 

Samuel  Sharp, 
Charles  Scott, 
Andrew  Shiner, 

Evan  O.  Shiner, 
Dennis  Fall, 

John  Fall, 

Henry  Yonkin, 

In  addition  to  the  above  names  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  given  as  having  settled 
about  the  same  time: 

Frederick  Bartch,  Wm.  Lawrence, 

John  G.  Bartch,  F.  X.  Luscb, 

Wm.  Colley,  CorneliusHarrington, 

John  Dieffenbacher,  Elinas  Holcomb, 
Jacob  Dieffenbacher,  Henry  Payne, 

Joseph  Fullmer,  George  Thrasher. 


OBITUARY. 


William  Swau  Rutlierford. 

William  Swan  Rutherford,  son  of  the 
late  John  Park  Rutherford,  and  for  many 
years  a resident  of  Harrisburg,  died  bn 
Thursday,  January  24,  1895,  after  a long 
illness.  Mr,  Rutherford  was  long  engaged 
in  the  ice  business  in  Harrisburg,  and  at 
different  periods  was  steward  at  the  State 
hospital  here,  and  in  the  internal  revenue 
service.  Of  late  years  he  had  lived  a re- 
tired life  at  Paxtang.  His  wife  died  some 
years  ago.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  68  years 
of  age  and  is  survived  by  the  following 
children,  all  unmarried:  Mary,  Alice, 
Eliza,  William  S.,  jr.,  Ed  win  and  Mar- 
garetta. 

Mr.  Rutherford  is  survived  by  these 
brothers  and  sisters:  Silas,  Lizzie,  Elea- 
nor, Mrs.  John  Elder,  of  Rutherford,  this 
county,  and  Mrs.  Rev  J.  D.  Randolph,  of 
Chester  county. 

Conrad  O.  Zimmerman. 

Conrad  Orth  Zimmerman  died  at  his 
residence,  307  South  Fmnt  street,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  January  26lb,  1895.  He  had 
been  very  ill  for  three  weeks,  and  was  un- 
conscious during  the  last  forty-eight 
hours.  In  1888  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  while  it  was  a alight  stroke 
he  never  afterward  actively  engaged  in 
business. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Harrisburg 
in  1820,  and  resided  here  all  his  life.  He 
was  twice  married.  In  1862  he  married 
Miss  Gonter,  of  West  Virginia,  and  the 
result  of  this  union  was  three  children 
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two  boys  and  one  girl.  In  1869  his  first 
wife  died  and,  he  subsequently  married 
Miss  Annie  E.  Ward,  of  this  city.  They 
had  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  dead. 
Mrs.  Zimmerman  and  one  son.  George  Z , 
a partner  in  the  firm  of  C.  O.  Zimmerman 
& Son,  brick  manufacturers,  survive.  Mr, 
Zimmerman  was  a member  of  Council 
during  the  organization  of  the  Water  De- 
partment; was  a broker  during  the  war, 
and  had  also  been  a tax  collector.  When 
a young  man  he  lost  an  arm  in  a threshing 
machine,  but  this  misfortune  only  seemed 
to  spur  him  on  to  greater  efforts  in  a suc- 
cessful business  career.  Twenty-nine 
years  ago  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  and  in  1885  his  son  George  be- 
came a partner  in  the  business,  which  has 
been  conducted  extensively  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  a charter  member 
of  the  Washington  hose  company  and 
used  to  run  with  the  machine.  He  was 
also  a member  of  Dauphin  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows,  For  several  years  he  was  a part- 
ner in  the  United  States  Hotel.  He  leaves 
a large  estate.  He  was  a man  of  kindly 
impulses  and  many  deeds  of  charity, 
known  only  to  those  to  whom  he  rendered 
kindly  assistance.  He  always  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  did 
his  share  toward  the  upbuilding  of  Harris- 
burg. The  family  contemplated  the  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fifth  wedding  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman  last 
October,  but  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  the  father  the  interesting  event  was 
postponed.  His  death  was  due  to  a com- 
plication of  diseases,  the  immediate  cause 
being  congestion  of  the  brain. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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CXXXIX, 


“My  Fikst  Reooilbotions  of  Beook- 
TiLLE,  Pa.,  1840  TO  1843”  is  the  title  of 
some  interesting  local  reminiscences  by 
our  friend  W.  J.  McKnight,  M.  D.  The 
articles  were  originally  published  in  the 
Jefferson  Democrat,  and  Senator  McKnight 
has  done  history  good  service  in  pre- 
serving a few  copies  in  pamphlet  form. 
His  "Recollections”  are  true  to  the  life, 
and  many  of  the  descriptions  will 
answer  hundreds  of  other  towns  in 


Pennsylvania  beside  that  of  Brookville. 
The  sketches  are  very  readable,  as  they 
carry  one  back  to  what  we  may  now  call 
the  primitive  days  of  the  century  now 
closing.  The  old  stage  coach,  the  tav- 
erns, stores,  battalion  days  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  long-ago  come  in  fcr  a gra- 
phic notice,  and  we  contrast  the  so-called 
"good  old  days”  with  the  present.  They 
may  have  been  "good”  in  their  way,  but 
we  prefer  the  present  with  all  its  ad- 
vances in  education,  morality,  social  ac- 
quirements and  modes  of  living.  Doctor, 
we  congratulate  you — you  deserve  well  of 
the  people  of  the  delightful  town  you  live 
in.  You  have  given  them  a photograph 
of  fifty  years  agone. 


HOFEMAN’8  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


Dykens  Valley,  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 


This  church  was  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  the  oldest 
tombstone  found  in  the  grave  yard 
adjoining,  prior  to  this  century. 
The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected 
by  Levi  Buffington,  whose  wife  was 
Susanna,  a daughter  of  John  Nicholas 
Hoffman.  It  is  located  about  three  miles 
southwe-t  of  the  village  of  Gratz,  and  the 
Lykens  Valley,  in  which  this  house  of  wor- 
ship is  erected,  is  one  that  the  aggressive 
Scotch  Irishman  did  not  settle  in,  but 
from  across  ths  mountain  in  the  direction 
of  the  rising  of  the  sun  came  the  sturdy 
German  and  Swiss  Huguenot  from  out  of 
the  Tulpehocken  settlement,  and  from  the 
south  across  Berrys’  Mountain  out  of  the 
valleys  of  Armstrong,  Powells,  Clarks, 
Paxtang  and  Lancaster  county  as  now 
bounded.  The  earliest  place  of  worship 
in  this  valley  for  these  early  pioneers  was 
the  shrine  of  St.  David’s,  located  about 
three  miles  northwest  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wiconisco  creek. 

The  ground  upon  which  Hoffman’s 
Church  was  located  was  donated  by  John 
Nicholas  Hoffman,  son  of  John  Peter 
Hoffman,  a native  of  Germany,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1709.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  the  month  of  September, 
1739,  in  the  ship  “Robert  and  Alice,”  and 
first  located  in  Berks  county,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  of  carpentering.  He 
afterwards  settled  at  the  base  of  Short 
Mountain  on  a large  tract  of  land,  a part 
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ot  which  belongs  to  the  church  which  he 
gave  for  church,  school  and  burial  pur- 
poses. The  present  church  house  is  a 
frame  structure  painted  in  an  immaculate 
white  color,  and  the  grave  yard  contains 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  first  settlers  in 
that  end  of  Lykens  Valley  and  their  des- 
cendants. Many  are,  however,  not  marked 
with  tombstones,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  they  were  enlisted  in  the  companies 
that  were  formed  in  that  valley  which  went 
to  the  forefront  and  engaged  in  doing 
valiant  service  against  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarous  Red  men  and  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  We  copy,  however,  the 
tombstones  that  are  there  and  give  them 
herewith,  with  historical  notes  to  a num- 
ber of  those  worthy  pioneers.v..^ 

Bordner, , b.  Oct.  10,  1787 ; d.  Nov. 

22,  1867. 

Bordner,  Margaret,  b.  July  22,  1787;  d. 
Jan.  13,  1848. 

Bordner.  John,  b.  Oct,  3,  1758;  d.  June 
3,  1812. 

Bordner,  Susanna,  w.  of  J.,  b 1767;  d. 
1814. 

Bordner,  Peter,  son  of  Jacob,  b.  March 
3,  1763,  in  Bethel  township, Berks  county. 
Pa.;  d.  Dec.  24,  1816;  married  Catharine 
Caterman;  had  sii  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, [His  daughter  Eva  married  in  the 
year  1801  John  Adam  Weise,  b.  Jan.  24, 
1780.  He  was  a s.  of  Adam  Weise,  b 
Dec.  23,  1751,  and  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Wingard.] 

Buffington,  Johannes,  b.  Jan.  1, 1778;  d, 
July  20,  1839;  m.  Catharine  Hoffman. 
[He  was  a prosperous  farmer  residing  on 
the  farm  adjoining  the  Elder  farm  in 
Lykens  Valley.  He  served  as  County 
Commissioner  from  1822-24.  He  was  a s. 
of  George,  a soldier  in  the  Revolution  in 
Capt.  Martin  Weaver’s  company,  Co!. 
Burd  commanding.] 

Buffington,  Eve,  w,  of  Daniel,  b.  Dec. 
12,  1776;  d.  Feb.  3,  1853. 

Buffington,  Daniel,  b.  June  8,  1780;  d. 
April  11,  1814. 

Batdorf,  Peter,  b.  Jan.  20,  1814;  d.Dec. 

5,  1880. 

Batdorf,  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov,  23,  1812;  d. 
July  7,  1868. 

Boyer,  Peter,  b.  Jan.  15,  1787;  d.  March 

6,  1852. 

Boyer,  Catharine,  w.  of  Peter,  b.  June 
27,  1791;  d.  Dec.  15,  1875. 


Bischoff,  Maria  C.,  b.  April  4,  1802;  d. 
July  19,  1872. 

B -rgstresser,  John,  b.  Aug.  7,  1775;  d. 
March  27,  1854 

Bergstresser,  Anna,  w.  of  J.,  b.  Oct.  8, 
1779 ; d.  May  27,  1833. 

Bressler,  Anna  E.,w.  of  Abram,b.Nov., 

1788;  d.  June  13, 

Bressler,  Abram,  B.  Dec.  15,  1786;  d. 
June  27,  1844 

Bressler,  Nicholas,  b.  Sept.  6,  1751;  d. 
Nov.  6,  1825. 

Bonner,  Annie  E.,  dau.  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth,  b.  March  25,  1853;  d.  March  4, 
1871. 

Bonner,  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Peter,  b.  May 
7,  1816;  a.  Aug.  9.  1874. 

Cahler,  Susannah,  w.  of  Johannes,  dau. 
of  Peter  Trautman,  b.  April  8,  1780;  d. 
May  5,  1852 

Deibler,  Mathias,  b.  April  13,  1794;  d. 
Feb.  10,  1875 

Deibler,  Catharine,  b.  Nov.  14,  1801;  d. 
March  31,  1867, 

Daibler,  Mathias,  b.  June  14,  1763;  d. 
March  10,  1837. 

[He  was  a son  of  Albright  Deibler,  a 
prominent  man  and  an  active  soldier  in  the 
Provincial  campaign,  and  made  a strong 
defense  against  the  Indians,  and  did  vali- 
ant service  through  the  Indian  and  Revo- 
lutionary Wars.  Capt  Albright  Deibler’a 
company  was  in  the  regiment  under  Col. 
James  Burd.  of  the  Fourth  Batallion, dur- 
ing 1776  Mathias  was  a private  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  doing  service  in  his 
father’s  company ; sergeant  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  in  Capt.  Martin  Weav- 
ers c'mpany  in  the  year  1781.  J 
Deibler.  Catharine,  b.  Feb.  20,  1768;  d. 
May  28,  1838 

Deibler,  John  George,  tn.  Magdalena 
Kepner;  b.  Sept.  30, 1786;  d.  Nov.  5, 1824. 

Daniel,  Simon,  b.  Dec.  30,  1819;  d. 
March  22,  1884. 

Daniel,  John  George,  b.  Aug.  13,  1801; 
d.  Dec.  4.  1871 

Daniel,  Susan,  w,  of  J.  G.,  b.  Dec.  29, 
1818;  d.  June  18,  1885 

Daniel,  Susannah,  w,  of  A.,  b.  Nov.  20, 
1798;  d.  Aug.  17,  1859 
Daniel.  Magdalena,  2d,  w.  of  Henry;  b. 
April  15,  1792;  d.  Aug.  20,  1864. 

Daniel,  Catharine,  1st,  w.  of  Henry;  b. 
Oct.  10,  179’t;  d.  April  14,  1842. 

Daniel,  Susannah,  w.  of  Andreas;  b. 
March  15,  1768;  d.  June  17,  1851. 
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[A  son  of  Isaac  Ferree,  a FrencO  Huge- 
not,  who  settled  in  Lykene  Valley  at  an 
early  day.  Ho  established  a gun  powder 
mill  on  the  Wiconisco  creek  the  beeinning 
of  this  century.  George  W.  Ferree’a 
grandfather  settled  on  the  banks  of  Pequen ; 
his  wife  Leah  was  a daughter  of  Henry 
Umholtz.J 

Ferree,  Leah,  b.  Feb.  7,  1816;  d.  Jan. 
28.  1888. 

Forney,  John.  b.  Aug.  7,  1791;  d.  May 
2.  1866.  , 

Forney,  Anna  Maria,  w.  of  J.,  b.  Sept. 
9,  1798;  d.  Aug.  8,  1873. 

Forney,  Catharine,  dau.  of  George  and 
Catharine,  b.  March  16, 1807 ; d.  Feb.  15, 
1863. 

Hoffman,  Susan,  b.  April  27,  1820;  d. 
May  17,  1823. 

Hoffman,  Daniel,  b.  Feb.  19,  1800:  d. 
Nov.  6,  1823. 

Hoffman,  John  P.,  b 1806;  d.  Feb.  8, 
1887. 

Hoffman,  Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  23,  1806; 
d.  March  1,  1886. 

Hoffman,  E.  Catharine,  w.  of  Peter 
Meyer,  b.  March  26,  1773  in  Bethel 
township,  Berks  county.  Pa  ; m.  Decem- 
ber, 1793;  d.  Oct.  9,  1843. 

Hoffman,  Daniel,  s.  of  Johannes,  b. 
Feb.  10,  1776;  married  in  the  year  1800 
Elizabeth  H ffman;  d.  June  8,  1814. 

[He  was  a farmer  residing  near  the 
church  on  the  farm  lately  owned  by 
George  Row.  He  descended  from  Lieut. 
John  Hoffman  of  Capt.  Deibler’s  com- 
pany in  the  Revolution.] 

Hoffman,  Christian,  s.  of  Johannes,  b. 
June  11,  1776;  d.  Feb.  12,  1815 

Hoffman,  Phoebe,  w.  of  Jonathan,  dau 
of  J.  and  P.  Bergstresser,  b.  Oct.  6, 1813; 
d.  Oct.  11,  1831. 

Hoffman,  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  13,  1821 ; 
d.  Sept.  3,  1823. 

Hoffman,  H.,  b.  1783;  d.  1828. 

Hoffman.  Jacob,  b-  Feb.  4,  1780;  d. 
Jan.  2,  1862. 

[Jacob  Hoffman  succeeded  to  the  home- 
stead farm  of  his  father,  was  exceedingly 
popular,  filling  several  local  offices,  and  in 
the  years  1833-34  served  in  the  Legislature 
of  I'ennsylvania.  His  wife  was  Catharine 
Ferree.  daughter  of  Daniel.] 

Hoffman,  Catharine,  w.  of  J.,  dau.  of 
Daniel  Ftrree,  b.  April  7,  1783;  d.  May 
11,  1859. 

Hoffman,  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Amos,  dau. 


of  Henry  Miller;  b.  Nuv.  11,  1811;  d,  Oct. 
30,  1836, 

Huber,  Jacob,  b.  1756;  d.  Feb.  6,  1849. 
Huber,  Jacob,  b.  July  28,  1788;  d.  Dec. 
25,  1827. 

Huber,  Magdalena,  dau.  of  Jacob,  w.  of 
Johannes  Imschoffstall,  b.  Dec.  16,  1781 ; 
d.  Aug.  18,  1865, 

Holtzman.  George,  b July  22,  1811;  d. 
April  26,  1860. 

Hanninger,  Susanna,  w.  of  Samuel,  b. 
Sept.  6,  1818;  d.  March  15,  1856. 

Henninger,  Sebastian,  b.  Jan.  20,  1790; 
d.  Feb.  10,  1880. 

Hartman,  Henry,  b.  Oct.  14,  1752;  d. 
Oct  14,  1836. 

Hoover,  John,  b.  Sept. 7,  1796;  d.  March 
17,  1877. 

Hoover,  Magdalena,  b.  1795;  d.July  20, 
1843, 

Hoover,  John,  b.  Sept.  2,  1817;  d.  Aug. 
29,  1866. 

Haag,  Susanna,  b.  June  30,  1778;  d. 
July  12,  1824 

Haag,  J.  Mathias,  b.  May  7,  1774;  d. 
April  4,  1831. 

Laudenslager,  Joseph,  b.  April  3,  1823; 
d.  Sept.  8,  1855  [His  wife  was  Susan, 
daughter  of  John  Philip  Umhol'.z.] 
Laudenslager,  Daniel,  b.  Sept.  13,  1792; 
d.  Aug  29.  1867. 

Laudenslager,  Susanna,  w.  of  D.,  b 
July  11,  1804;  d.  March  3,  1874. 

Leidich,  William,  b.  Dec.  17,  1792;  d. 
Oct.  17,  1871. 

Leidich,  Magdalena,  w.  of  W.,  b.  Nov. 
16.  1797;  d.  Feb.  16,  1871. 

Lupoid,  Frederick,  b.  June  21,  1833; 
d.  Feb.  20,  1865 

Lupolt.  Samuel,  b.  Sept.  15,  1801;  d. 
March  1,  1871 . S t . , t, 

Lupolt,  Catharine,  wife  of  Peter;  b. 
April  21,  1803;  d.  June  29,  18':5.  [She 
was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Hoffman,  b. 
Sept.  22,  1778;  d.  1^4,  son  of  John  Nich- 
olas Hoffman.  Pet«  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812  ] 

Lupolt,  Rebecca,  w.  of  Josiah  Boyer,  b. 
June  10,  1836;  d.  Dec.  4,  1854, 

Millard,  John  Peter,  b.  Feb.  21,  1745,  in 
Europe;  d.  Aug.  15,  1821. 

Millard,  Magdalena,  w.  of  J.  P.,  b.  Oct. 
6,  1745;  d Oct.  2,  1822. 

Millard,  Livma,  dau.  of  Samuel,  b.Feb. 
23,  1824;  d.  March  11,  1850. 

Millard,  Samuel,  b.  May  6,  1799;  d.Feb. 
8,  1853. 
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Miller,  Catharine,  w.  of  8.,  b.  April  12, 
1798;  d.  Aug.  21,  1877. 

Muench.  Sarah,  w.  of  Jacob,  b.  Oct.  24, 
1814;  d.  Jan.  23,  1879. 

Muench.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Jacob,  b. 
Dec.  7,  1836;  d.  May  5,  1856. 

Muench,  Carl  F , b.  Jan.  7,  1769;  in  der 
chnr  Pfalz  am  Rhein  in  Europe;  d.  Jan. 
8,  1833. 

[He  was  a descendant  of  a French  fam- 
ily of  nobility  by  the  name  of  Beauvoir; 
and  came  to  Germany  before  the  French 
Revolution  and  took  the  name  of  his  pat- 
rimonial estate  “Munchhofen.”  He  was 
born  at  Millenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  edu- 
cated at  Heidelberg  and  for  fourteen  years 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  and  be- 
came master  of  five  different  languages. 
The  French  marshal  Jourdan  invaded  the 
section  he  resided  in,  when  in  defense  of 
his  country  he  raised  a company  of  dra- 
goons and  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  he  was  injured  in  his  left  arm 
which  ever  after  became  partly  useless. 
That  portion  of  Germany  become  overrun 
and  in  possession  of  the  French  troops 
when  he  abandoned  his  possessions  and 
sailed  for  America  in  the  year  1798.  On 
his  journey  across  the  ocean  the  vessel  was 
overtaken  by  a French  privateer  and  all 
his  possessions  were  taken  from  him; 
landing  at  Philadelphia  with  his  family 
and  unable  to  find  employment  and  being 
discouraged,  he  started  for  the  interior  of 
the  State  and  landed  at  Sheafferstown, 
Lebanon  county,  Pa  , where  for  a short 
time  he  was  engaged  at  teaching  a German 
school.  From  this  ooint  he  drifted  to 
different  points  in  this  State,  when  he 
settled  down  finally  at  Hoffman’s  Church, 
and  was  the  faithful  teacher  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  Although  not  a regularly 
ordained  miQister,he  frequently  conducted 
the  religious  services  at  Hoffman’s  Church 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  minister  and 
ofiiciated  at  funeral  occasions.  He  mar- 
ried July  8,  1794,  Margaretta  Bieser,  the 
very  day  he  was  promoted  quartermaster 
under  Sir  Francis  of  Wiedlungen.  He  left 
numerous  descendants,  some  of  whom 
were  honored  citizens  of  this  county. 
Carl  F.  Muench  surrendered  this  tem- 
poral for  a spiritual  life  as  above  in  the 
year  1833,  respected  and  revered 
by  the  people  of  the  Lykens  Valley,  and 
was  a representative  of  the  best  cultured 
German  blood  that  settled  in  the  county.] 


Muench,  A.  Margaretta,  b, Jan.  24,  1770, 
am  Pfalz,  in  Europe;  d.  Feb.  19,  1834. 

Moyer,  Sergt.  J.  B.,  Co.  I,  49  th  Reg.  Pa. 
Inf. 

Meyer,  Peler,  b.  December  27,  1775;  m. 
E.  Catharine  Hoffman. 

Moyer,  Henry,  b.  April  12,  1810;  d. 
Sept.  7,  1863. 

Moyer,  Jacob,  b.  Feb.  22,  1774;  d.  Feb. 
6,  1859, 

[A  son  of  John  Moyer,  a private  of  the 
first  class  in  Captain  Martin  Weaver’s 
company,  1781.] 

Moyer,  Magdalena,  b.  May  19,  1780;  d. 
Oct,  17,  1864. 

Moyer,  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  6,  1787;  d. 
August  2,  1826. 

Meyer,  Salome,  dau.  of  Peter, b.  Oct.  16, 
1809;  d.  Feb.  14,  1833, 

Moyer.  Eve  Christina,  w.  of  Jacob,  b. 
Oct.  21,  1778:  d.  March  27,  1812. 

Matter.  Rebecca,  w.  of  Jeremiah,  b. 
April  15,  1843;  d.  March  31,  1884. 

Matter.  John,  b.  January  25,  1795;  d. 
January  4,  1881. 

Daniel,  Andreas,  b.  Feb.  25,  1757;  d. 
May  25,  1841. 

Daniel  Andreas,  b.  Feb.  24,  1797;  d. 
March  7,  1840. 

Daniel,  Maria,  w.  of  J. ; b.  March  18, 
18  — ; d.  June  8,  1839. 

Daniel,  Henry,  b.  June  3,  1792;  d.  May 
27,  1876. 

Ferree,  George  W.,  b.  Nov.  21, 1810;  d. 
Jan.  5,  1873. 

[He  was  a descendant  of  John  Matter 
[Motter],  an  early  German,  settled  in  the 
valley  and  a private  in  Captain  Deibler’s 
company,  1776,  and  a corporal  in  Captain 
Weaver’s  company,  1781.] 

Matter,  Christina,  w.  of  J.,  b Oct.  21, 
1798;  d.  Feb  26,  1885 
Maffert,  William,  b.  Feb.  2,  1787;  d. 
Oct.  25,  1824 

Mafferc,  Maria,  w.  of  W.,  b.  Feb.  5, 
1794,  d.  April  26,  1822. 

Mertz,  Solomon,  b.  Oct.  31,  1808;  d. 
Oct.  28,  1887. 

Potteicher,  Peter,  b.  Feb  16,  1783. 
Potteicher,  Margaretta,  b.  March  21, 
1778;  d.  Dec.  25,  1833. 

Rickert,  Hannah,  w.  of  Benj.  Rigel,  b. 
August  11,  1824;  d July  24,  1849. 

Row.  Mary,  b.  Oct.  15.  1806;  d.  Sept. 
17,  1883. 

Row,  Joseph,  b.  Sept.  22,  1806;  d.  Sept. 
1,  1875. 
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Romberger,  Hannah,  w.  of  John,  nee 
Hoffman,  b.  August  10,  1807 ; d.  August 
14,  1858. 

Reige],  Daniel,b.  Sept.  21, 1774;  d.  Feb. 
8,  1839. 

[He  descended  from  George  Reigel,  a 
private  inCaptain  Deibler’s  company  1776, 
and  a corporal  in  Captain  Weaver’s  com- 
pany 1781J. 

Reigel,  John,  b.  Sept.  6,  1772;  d.  June 
14,  1838. 

Reigel,  Jacob,  b.  Dec.  6,  1808;  d.  May 
3, 1838. 

Reigel,  Susan,  w.  of  John,  b.  Dec.  24, 
1787;  d.  March  20,  1871. 

Reigel,  John  Jacob,  b.  Aug.  7,  1790;  d. 
June  19,  1846. 

Rickert,  Martin,  b.  Sept.  17,  1804;  d. 
March  22,  1871. 

Rickert,  Elizabeth,  w.  of  M.,  b.  April 
26.  1813;  d.  May  5,  1877. 

Rickert,  Peter,  b.  May  7,  1812;  d.  June 
5,  1880. 

[Their  ancestor  was  John  Rickert 
[Richter],  a private  of  the  second  class  of 
Captain  Weaver’s  company  1781]. 

[Im]  Schoff stall,  Mary,  w.  of  Christian, 

b.  May  18, in  “Ritcjchment”  township, 

Berks  county,  Pa  ; d.  March  14,  1863. 

[Im]  Schoffstall,  Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  21, 
1829;  d.  April  28. 1850. 

[Im]  Schoffstall,  Sarah,  b.  Jan.  21,1830; 
d.  Dec.  10,  1851. 

[Im]  Schoffstall,  Sarah,  b.Nov.  4,  1799; 
d,  Aug.  2,  1880, 

[Im]  Schoffstall, Henry,  b.  July  2,  1765; 
d.  May  13,  1840. 

Schoff[im]8tall,  Abraham,  b.  Dec.  19, 
1780;  d.  Oct.  17,  1864. 

Schoff[im]8tall,  Jacob,  b.  March  16,1799; 
d.  Oct.  2,  1858. 

Imschoffstall,  Jonas,  b.  Nov.  15,  1771, 
in  Strasburg  township,  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.  ; d.  July  29,  1840. 

Imschoffstall,  Mary  Magdalena,  w.  of 
Jonas,  b.  Sept.  1,  1779;  d.  July  5,  1826. 

Schneider,  Lenhard,  b.  May  1,  1772;  d. 
Jan.  17,  1815. 

[A  son  of  Leonard,  a private  in  Captain 
Deibler’s  company,  fourth  battalion,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Burd,  1776]. 

Shipley,  George,  b.  March  28,  1814;  d. 
Nov.  16,  1871. 

Sierer,  John,  b.  Oct.  26, ; d.  Oct  16, 

1861. 

Sierer,  Susanna,  b.  April  22,  1789;  d. 
May  18.  1862. 


Sierer,  Jacob,  b.  April  22, 1805;  d.  April 
29.  1884. 

Sierer,  Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  2,  1811;  d. 
June  16,  1880. 

Shearer,  George,  b.  March  22,  1811;  d. 
Oct.  15.  1881. 

Shearer,  Magdalena,  w.  of  G.,  b.  Dec. 
28,  1822;  d.  June  15,  1863. 

Sherer,  Michael,  b.  March  17,  1791;  d. 
Sept.  27,  1851. 

Schaffner.  Christian,  b.  Nov.  1,  1771 ; d. 
Jan.  12,  1835. 

Schaffner,  John  A.,  s.  of  Jacob  and 
Susan;  b.  Feb.  8,  1847;  d.  Feb.  31,  1860. 

Snyder,  John,  b.  Aug.  1,  1795;  d.  May 
4,  1850. 

Snyder,  Ann  Mary,  w.  of  J. ; b.  May  5, 
1798;  d,  Jan.  2,  1836, 

Speth,  Johannes,  b.  March  14,  1786,  d. 
Dec.  12,  1856. 

Umholtz,  Johann,  b.  Sept.  29,  1772 ; d. 
Feb.  18,  1845. 

Umholtz,  Johann,  b.  Aug.  11,  1770;  d. 
July  26,  1856. 

iHe  was  a son  of  Henry,  who  emigrated 
from  Switzerland  to  America  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  and  was  a soldier  in  Captain 
Martin  Weaver’s  company  daring  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  ] 

Umholtz,  John  P.,  b.  Dec.  10,  1812;  d. 
April  25,  1882. 

[He  married  Anna  Maria,  dau.  of  John 
Peter  Willard,  a native  of  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1745.] 
Weaver,  John,  b.  Aug.  2, 1810;  d.  March 

10,  1875. 

Weaver,  Daniel,  b.  Sept.  21,  1803;  d. 
Sept.  30,  1882 

Weaver,  Susannah,  w.  of  D. ; b.  March 
21,  1810;  d.  Jan.  10,  1878. 

Weaver,  Catharine,  w.  of  J.  G,,  nee 
Bischoff;  b.  March  4,  1802;  d.  July  19, 
1872. 

Weaver,  John  George,  b.  Dec.  10,  1801; 
d.  April  13.  1873. 

Weaver  Peter,  b.  June  10,  1800;  d.  May 

11,  1874. 

Weaver,  Ann  Mary,  w.  of  P, ; b.  Feb. 

13,  1806;  d.  Jan.  26,'l877. 

Weber,  Peter,  s.  of  John  Peter  and 
Maria  Elizabeth;  b.  Jan.  17,  1766;  d.  May 

14,  1839. 

Weber,  Catharine,  w.  of  P.,  dau.  of 
Jacob  Pfeffer  and  Margaretta;  b.  Nov.  14, 
1767 ; d.  March  8,  1836. 

Witmer,  Mary,  w.  of  D,,  b.  Sept.  29, 
1795;  d.  May  28,  1875. 
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Witmer,  Daniel,  b.  8ept.  15,  1781 ; d. 
March  30,  1869. 

Wert.  Catharine,  w.  of  Daniel,  b.  Feb. 
24,  1800;  d.  June  8,  1872. 

Williard,  Catharine,  w.  of  Peter,  b.  Dec. 
7,  1778;  d.  March  5,  1847, 

Williard,- George,  b.  June  8,  1819;  d. 
Sept.  17,  1885. 

Williard,  Henry  W.,  b.  Feb.  22,  1839; 
d.  May  29,  1864;  wounded  May  5 at  battle 
of  the  Wilderness. 

Williard,  Sarah, w.  of  Jacob,  dau.  of  M. 
Deibler,  b.  March  9,  1819;  d.  Aug.  22, 
1853. 

Wellier.  Adam,  b.  Sept.  12,  1785;  d. 
Jan.  29,  1860.  [He  was  a son  of  John 
Peter  Williard,  horn  1745,  and  came  to 
America  as  a soldier  in  the  British  army. 
Afterwards  he  deserted  and  took  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  American  coloniek  He 
died  in  the  year  1821,  and  no  doubt  is 
buried  in  this  graveyard,  but  no  stone 
marks  the  grave  of  this  soldier  of  two  na- 
tions. J 

Wellier,  Sarah,  w.  of  A.,  b.  Sept.  19, 
1796;  d.  Aug.  31,  1879. 

Welkerd,  Susanna,  w.  of  Wilhelm,  b 
Jan.  15,  1786;  d.  Sept.  9,  1852. 

Wommer.  Elizabeth,  w.  of  .John,  b. 
Sent.  2,  1786;  d.  June  12,  1853. 

Yeager,  Susan,  dau.  of  George  Buffing- 
ton, b.  Aug.  25,  1790;  d.  Sept.  14,  1849. 

E.  w.  8.  P. 
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Prominent  among  the  settlers  was  Free- 
man Fairchild.  He  and  his  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hannah  Ketchem,  were 
natives  of  Morris  county,  N.  J.  They 
came  to  Cherry  from  Berwick,  Columbia 
county.  Pa.,  in  1819,  with  their  children, 
Stephen,  Harriet  and  Caroline.  Another 
son,  David,  was  born  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Cherry.  Very  soon  after  Mr. 
Fairchild  built  and  occupied  a commodi- 
ous tavern,  in  which  for  many  years  weary 
travelers  over  the  mountain  found  a wel- 
come resting  place.  In  1834  Mr.  Fair- 
child  died,  but  his  widow  continued  to 
keep  the  hotel  until  about  1851,  For  some 
time  before  she  left  the  hotel  she  refused 


to  keep  or  sell  liquor,  being  convinced 
that  it  was  a source  of  great  evil. 

The  settlement  of  John  Reeser  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Shiner  Mills  improvements.  Mr. 
Reeser,  after  abandoning  the  Shiner  grist 
mill,  settled  on  lands  south  of  Dushore, 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Wetzel  farm, 
where  he  built  a small  log  cabin  without  a 
floor,  roofed  with  clap-boards,  and  in  the 
construction  of  which  not  an  iron  nail 
' was  used.  His  son.  Rev.  William  Ree-er, 
who  next  to  Hon.  C.  D.  Eldred  has  given 
to  the  public  the  most  information  from 
personal  recollections  relating  to  our 
county,  on  giving  a description  of  his 
childhood  home  he  says:  “It  was  nothing 
for  the  youngsters  of  those  days  to  spring 
out  of  bed  in  the  loft  and  land  in  two  or 
' three  inches  of  snow  that  had  sifted  in 
during  the  night.  After  retiring  on  a 
clear  night  they  could  count  the  stars 
through  the  roof  until  sleep  closed  their 
eyes.”  After  providing  this  rude  home 
for  his  family,  Mr.  Reeser  built  a small 
grist  mill  near  his  cabin,  where  for  some 
time  he  did  the  milling  work  for  the 
neighborhood. 

Joseph  Batcheler  came  from  Columbia 
I county  and  settled  a short  distance  above 
I the  Catholic  church  in  Dushore.  He  re- 
mained but  a few  >ears  when  he  moved  to 
; Towanda  flats  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Columbia  county.  His  son,  who  visited 
the  county  several  years  ago,  a gentleman 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  gave 
the  writer  many  interesting  reminiscences 
I of  his  boyhood  days  while  his  father  re- 
i sided  in  Cherry. 

' About  three-fourths  of  a mile  north  of 
Batcbeler’s  improvement  Wm.  Lawrence 
took  up  lands.  He  came  from  Augusta 
township,  Northumberland  county.  Born 
i in  1805,  married  a daughter  of  Horatio 
Ladd  in  1824,  and  built  a log  house  in  this 
neighborhood  in  1825,  having  contracted 
for  48  acres  of  laud  at  $2  per  acre,  for 
which  he  obtained  a deed,  and  five  years 
after  he  increased  the  amount  to  120  acres. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  schoo.  directors  of 
Cherry  township.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  one 
of  the  first  commissioners  of  the  county, 
and  prominent  in  all  its  affairs  until  he 
left  the  county  and  removed  to  Bradford 
I county  in  1854.  His  wife  died  in  1847, 
leaving  one  son,  John  H.  Lawrence.  A 
1 few  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
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married  a lady  in  Canton  township,  Brad- 
ford county,  where  he  resided  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  A^mong  those  who  came  to 
settle  in  Cherry  township  about  the  same 
time  that  Wm.  Lawrence  came  was  David 
H.  Goodwin.  He  was  first  employed  as 
surveyor  of  lands  by  non  resident  land- 
holders, and  within  a few  years  became 
the  agent  for  the  settlement  of  lands.  He 
was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  improvement  of  the  county,  and  be- 
came a leader  in  the  different  walks  of 
life. 

In  church  work  his  services  were  in  de- 
mand as  a local  preacher.  During  the 
winter  months  he  was  called  upon  to 
serve  as  school  teacher,  and  some  of  our 
oldest  citizens  first  knew  him  as  the 
teacher  of  singing  schools.  He  seems  to 
have  held  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  classes  of  society  during  his  residence 
of  about  twenty  years  within  the  county. 
Another  leading  man  who  resided  in  the 
township  for  a short  time  was  .John  B 
Maxwell,  who  was  the  first  man  called 
upon  to  serve  as  justice  of  the  peace. 

Wm.  Colley,  who  came  from  Columbia 
county  when  a young  man,  in  the  emp'oy 
of  Mr.  Shiner,  was  one  of  the  first  to  en- 
gage in  the  public  business  of  the  town- 
ship. He  succeeded  Mr.  Maxwell  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  became  one  of  the 
largest  resident  land  owners,  engaged  in 
lumbering  and  farming.  Mr.  Colley  was 
president  of  the  first  school  board  and 
among  the  most  active  in  measures  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  county, 
received  the  appointment  of  associate 
judge,  and  when  a change  was  made  by 
which  judges  were  elected,  he  was  con- 
tinued in  the  office  for  five  years  longer. 
He  also  served  as  prothonotary  and  re- 
corder, continuing  to  hold  important  pub- 
lic positions  either  in  connection  with 
county  or  township  until  impaired  health 
compelled  him  to  give  up  public  business. 
Soon  after  he  moved  from  the  county, 
and  hie  death  occurred  a few  years  later. 
Judge  Colley,  from  his  long  service  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  our 
county  courts,  became  one  of  the  most 
ready  men  in  conducline  the  county  busi- 
ness. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Cherry 
township  was  George  Hunsinger.  He  re- 
sided near  Berwick  before  coming  and 
went  to  live  in  the  Gennesee  county  before 


permanently  settling  here,  but  the  fe^'er 
and  ague  prevailed  there.  From  this  fact 
he  decided  to  make  bis  home  in  a moun- 
tain country.  He  took  up  land  near  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  present  bound- 
ary of  the  township  along  the  old  turn- 
pike. By  him  and  his  sons  the  first  clear- 
ings were  made  on  the  ridge  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Loyalsock.  His 
family  consisted  of  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  viz. : Christian,  George, 

Samuel,  Charles,  Jacob,  Solomon  and 
Barney.  The  daughters  married  Thrashers 
and  resided  in  Schuylkill  county.  Chris- 
tian was  a blacksmith  by  trade  and  by 
this  occupation  became  a very  useful  man 
in  the  settlement  of  the  county.  Jacob 
moved  to  Lycoming  county,  Solomon  to 
Bradford  and  Barney  to  Schuylkill, George 
settled  in  Forks  township,  his  father 
making  his  home  with  him  when  from 
the  infirmities  of  age  he  was  unable  to 
provide  for  himself.  Samuel  also  lived  in 
Forks  township  where  he  raised  a large 
and  respected  family. 

The  first  Catholic  Irishman  to  settle  in 
the  township  was  Cornelius  Harrington. 
He  took  up  lands  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  township  and  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  his  own  countrymen.  The 
neighborhood  is  known  as  the  Harrington 
district.  He  was  an  active  man  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  settlement  of  the 
county  and  was  the  first  in  taking  active 
measures  for  establishing  a county  fair. 
He  cleared  a large  farm,  having  a large 
family  of  children.  His  son  Cornelius 
owns  the  homestead,  James  is  a prominent 
business  man  in  Dushore,  Joseph  learned 
the  blacksmith  trade,  a number  of  daugh- 
ters having  married  and  left  the  county. 

One  of  the  first  German  families  to  form 
a settlement  was  that  of  Lusch.  They 
came  from  Baden  and  settled  on  land  now 
owned  by  descendants  in  Ringer  Hill 
school  district,  Mr.  Lusch  was  accom- 
panied by  his  father,  a man  then  between 
65  and  70  years  old,  and  incapacitated  for 
labor.  He  married  in  Europe  and  was  the 
father  of  two  children,  one  son,  F.  X. 
Lusch,  and  a daughter,  who  married 
George  Ambs.  Mr.  Lusch  had  learned  the 
trade  of  a weaver  before  leaving  his  native 
country,  and  followed  that  occupation 
during  the  winters,  clearing  and  improv- 
ing his  farm  during  the  summer.  He  re- 
mained in  the  county  till  1863,  when  he 
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removed  to  lodiana.  The  son  of  F.  X. 
Lusch  is  an  enterprising  and  respected 
citizen.  He  married  when  24  years  of  age 
Miss  Mary  M.  Kaufman,  who  came  to  this 
country  with  her  parents  from  Bavaria. 
They  have  a family  of  five  sons  and  six 
daughters,  Francis  X..  John,  who  died 
when  a child,  George,  John  B and  Julius, 
Mary,  Amelia,  Victoria,  Helen,  Anastasia  I 
and  Agnes. 

The  fact  of  the  turnpike  passing  through 
this  township,  which  was  in  general  a 
great  benefit,  proved  in  one  respect  detri- 
mental. Families  moving  to  the  State  of 
New  York  from  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  passing  through 
were  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  set- 
tlers and  from  glowing  representations  of  I 
the  country  north  drew  from  this  settle-  ; 
ment  many  of  its  best  men,  so  that  im-  | 
provemente  were  frequently  abandoned,  ; 
and  not  until  ten  years  later  did  the  lands 
become  permanently  occupied.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  part  of  the  county  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Elkland,  but  a 
small  amount  of  land  was  taken  up  by 
most  of  the  settlers  and  as  but  few  sub- 
stantial buildings  were  erected  the  loss  in- 
curred in  leaving  was  not  regarded  of  j 
great  importance.  ; 

Aside  from  what  we  can  gather  from 
records  and  what  we  are  able  to  recall 
from  conversations  of  the  settlars  the  con- 
ditions of  the  settles  as  to  the  means  of 
support  for  the  incoming  population  can 
best  be  judged  by  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Reeser.  We  quote  from  him  as  follows; 

“A  considerable  source  of  income  to  our 
fathers  in  these  early  days  was  the  maple 
sugar  product.  The  seasons  were  much 
belter  then  than  now,  and  considering  the 
crude  appliances  in  use  then  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  the  amount  of  the  crop 
in  pounds  was  very  gratifying,  although 
the  prices  realized  were  generally  small. 
Game  and  fish  were  plenty.  Deer  eould 
frequently  be  seen  walking  along  the  high- 
ways. For  a period  of  about  eight  years 
wild  turkeys  were  very  plenty.  My  wife, 
whose  maijjen  name  was  Sarah  Martin  and 
who  was  raised  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Lyman  Baker,  says  she  was  frequently 
sent  by  her  parents  to  drive  the  wild  tur- 
keys from  the  buckwheat  and  some  times 
the  docks  were  so  large  as  to  frighten 
her.  Trout  in  great  numbers  could 
be  found  in  all  of  our  streams,  and  of  a 


size,  too,  that  would  set  wild  the  anglers 
of  to  day.  What  could  not  be  raised  in 
this  county  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
plentiful  growth  of  straw,  but  it  would 
not  head.  Corn  was  the  same  way — all 
stalhs  and  no  ears.  The  first  corn  was 
raised  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ly- 
man Baker  farm.  Rye  and  buckwheat 
did  well.  Wages  in  those  times  were 
small.  Finally  times  improved  and  a 
good  workman  was  able  to  get  seventy- 
five  cents  a day  during  haying  and  har- 
vesting; at  other  times  fifty  cents  a day 
was  considered  a day’s  wages  A day’s 
work  was  from  sun  rise  to  sun 
set.  We  knew  nothing  about  the 
eight  hour  law  then.  A girl’s  wages  were 
frrm  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a week. 
Very  often  the  men  were  compelled  to  go 
from  home  to  work  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  their  lands,  leaving  their 
families,  as  we  may  say,  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  shift  for  themselves  for  months  at 
a time.  The  tools  used  by  the  first  set- 
tlers were  an  axe  and  a hand  spike,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a pair  of  oxen,  the 
early  settler  was  ready  to  commence  his 
battle  with  the  wilderne^^s  ” w.  m. 


NOTK8  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Biographical  and  Geuea- 
lOKlcal. 

CXL 

Name  of  Mount  Joy.  Can  any  one 
inform  the  writer  how  the  name  of  Mount 
Joy,  in  Lancisier  county,  originated  and 
if  the  township  or  borough  was  so  first 
named.  s. 


Rev  William  Berxeam  — We  learn 
from  good  authority  that  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bertram,  of  Derry,  m.  Jane  Gillespie, 
the  widow  of  Angus  McClain.  She  was 
born  in  1672  and  died  August  22,  1746. 
Their  children  were  all  born  in  Newcastle- 
on -Tyne: 

i.  John;  d inf. 
ii  John  (21);  d.  inf. 

Hi  Ju7tn(3d);  d inf. 
iv  Phebe;  d.  at  17  years. 

0 Elizabeth,  b.  17i8;  m.  James  Gal- 
braith. 

Mrs.  Bertram  wa«  the  daughter  of  John 
Gillespie,  whose  children  were: 
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i.  Margery,  m,  James  Massey,  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and  bad  issue  (surname  Mas- 
sey), James,  Rodeir,  Jane,  Elizabeth  and 
John. 

ii.  EHizabeth 

ill.  Jane.  m..  1st.  Angus  McClain;  m., 
2dly.  Rev.  Willi im  Bertram. 
iv.  Rev.  Oeorge.  of  Presbyterian  fame. 


PULTON  MEMORANDA. 

[Seeing  in  the  Oatliolic  Standard  the 
statement  that  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  8.  J., 
who  had  been  stationed  in  Boston  and 
Rew  York  city  for  many  years,  had  retired 
to  the  Novitiate  at  Frederick,  Maryland, 
and  being  impressed  with  the  fact  of  there 
being  a Catholic  branch  of  the  Fulton 
fanoily,  I addressed  him  a letter  of  in- 
quiry, and  received  the  following  reply, 
which  is  furnished  to  Notes  arid  Queries 
for  preservation,  s.  m s J 

N0TITIA.TE  or  Society  of  Jesus, \ 
Feederiok  Mabylasd.  / 

S.  M.  Sener,  Esq. — My  great-grand- 
mother, Fulton,  came  from  Londonderry, 
a widow  with  a large  family  of  children, 
and  settled  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsyha- 
nis..  My  grandfather,  Robert  Fulton,  the 
youngest  son,  thinking  himself  oppressed 
by  his  elder  brother,  absconded  from  home 
and  going  to  Alexandria  established  him- 
self there  and  died  there.  He  had  two 
children,  Joseph  and  Robert.  The  first 
left  no  children.  I,  the  third  Robert  Ful- 
ton, am  the  sole  living  descendant  of  the 
latter.  My  father,  born  about  1800,  was  a 
Presbyterian,  but  married  a Catholic  wo- 
man by  name  O’Brien.  He  died  about 
1837.  Being  a runaway  from  home,  he 
concealed  himself  from  his  family  and 
kept  no  communication  with  them.  But 
I remember  having  seen  a letter  from 
Elizabeth,  apparently  his  sister.  I remem- 
ber a William  8.  Fulton,  once  Governor 
of  Arkansas,  afterward  Senator  from  that 
State,  who  admitted  me  10  his  intimacy 
on  the  ground  of  relationship. 

Nearly  all  of  the  name  traced  their  ori- 
gin to  Harrisburg  I knew  of  one  other 
Catholic  family  of  the  name  living  at 
Belair,  Maryland.  I was  bora  in  the  year 
1826.  My  father  always  told  me  that  we 
were  Scotch-Irish,  planted  in  Ireland  by 
Cromwell.  Somehow  I got  the  impression 
that  the  name  was  originally  Fowlerton, 


from  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Almost  all  the 
males  of  the  family  were  named  Kobert. 
Yours,  &C., 

Robert  Fulton,  S.  J. 
Februhry  2,  1895. 


In  1760  there  died  in  Donegal  township, 
Lancaster  county,  a Samuel  Fulton,  who 
left  a wife,  Elizabeth,  and  sons,  John, 
James  and  Samuel.  His  will  is  dated 
February  17,  1760,  and  probated  April  2, 
1760,  and  is  recorded  in  Will  Book  B,  vol 
1,  page  322 

In  1765  John  Fulton  died  in  Lancaster 
county,  leaving  sons  Alexander  and  John 
and  daughters  Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
His  will  is  dated  April  13,  1765,  and  pro- 
bated May  2,  1765,  (Will  Bi-ok  B,  vol  1, 
page  502). 

In  1774  Richard  Fulton  died  in  Lancas- 
ter county,  leaving  a wife.  Isabel,  and 
isssue,  sons  William,  Richard  and 
Joseph;  also  granddaughter  Isabel  and 
grandson  Richard,  children  of  his 
daughter,  Gnzel,  who  married  Hugh  Wal- 
lace His  will  is  dated  November  11, 
1774,  and  probated  November  15,  1774. 
(Will  Book  B,  vol  1,  page,  663  ) 

The  records  of  Lancaster  county  show 
the  following  Fultons  as  having  died  in- 
testate, but  the  records  show  no  releases, 
by  which  names  of  issue  can  be  deter- 
mined: William  Fulton  died  in  1741; 
Thomas  Fnlton,  died  in  1747;  Thomas 
Fulton,  died  in  1748;  Robert  Fulton,  died 
in  1774;  William  Fulton,  died  in  1818; 
Hugh  Fulton,  died  in  1820;  Thomas  Ful- 
ton. died  in  1830;  Thomas  Fulton,  died 
in  1851.  There  are  also  intestate  estates 
of  Daniel  Fullerton,  died  in  1775,  and 
Margaret  Fullerton,  died  in  1788. 

Robert  Fulton  was  p issessed  of  consid- 
erable land  and  sold  it  to  Edward  Shippen, 
John  Craig,  Williaon  Weriz  and  Peter 
Worral. 


HISTORY  OF  SULLIVAN  COUNTV. 


Its  Geoigraphy,  Oeo-oey  and  Topog- 
raphy. 


XXI  [[. 


The  main  courses  and  distances  follow- 
ing the  original  survey  of  the  county  are 
as  follows;  Beginning  at  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Pox  township,  running  south 
20  degrees  east  for  13  miles  to  the  Loyal- 
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sock  cretk  along  ihe  eastern  l.uUDdaries  of 
Mclntire  and  Cascade  townships,  Lycom- 
ing county;  thence  south  48  degrees  east 
9 miles;  thence  south  72  degrees  east  5 
miles  to  the  Columbia  county  line;  thence 
north  degrees  east  2 miles;  thence  south 
72^  degrees  east  5 miles;  thence  north  21 
degrees  east  14J  miles;  thence  north  78^ 
degrees  west  30  miles.  Fox  township  ex- 
tends along  the  north^rn  line  7 miles  ad- 
jacent to  Canton,  Le  Roy  and  Overton 
townships,  Bradford  county.  Elkland 
extends  for  6 miles  adjacent  to  Overton 
township;  Cherry  for  8 miles  adjacent  to 
Overton.  Albany  and  Wilmot  townships; 
Colley  5 miles  adjacent  to  Wilmot  town- 
ship to  the  corner  of  Bradford  and  Wyom- 
ing counties.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
Colley  extends  for  a distance  ot  10^  miles 
adjacent  to  North  Branch  and  Forkston 
townships  in  Wyoming  county  and  2 
miles  adjacent  to  Fairmount  township  in 
Luzerne  county.  Davidson’s  eastern 
boundary  line  extends  for  2 miles  along 
the  boundary  line  ot  Fairmount  township 
to  the  corner  of  Columbia  county.  Near 
the  southern  course  it  borders  for  eight 
miles  on  Sugar  Loaf  and  Jackson  town- 
ships, Columbia  county,  and  for  8^  miles 
along  Jorden,  Franklin  and  Penn  town- 
ships, Lycoming  county.  Shrewsbury 
township  has  a course  for  6 miles  along 
the  touthern  boundery  line  bordering  on 
Shrewsbury  township,  Lycoming  county, 
Hillsgrove  has  a southern  course  of  4 
miles  and  a western  course  of  4^  miles 
bordering  on  Plunkett’s  Creek  township 
in  Lycoming  county.  The  western  course 
of  Fox  for  miles  borders  or  Cascade 
and  Mclntire  townships.Lycomlng  county. 

The  original  geological  formation  of 
this  county  can  be  best  described  as  one 
vast  elevated  plain.  A bird’s-eye  view 
taken  from  the  tower  of  the  court  house 
at  La  Porte  or  any  other  elevated  point  on 
our  mountain  ranges  presents  to  the  eye  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  elevation  of  the 
mountain  ranges  in  every  direction  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  theory  the  geolo- 
gists represent  nearly  all  the  county  to 
have  been  at  one  time  of  the  carboniferous 
or  coal  formation . The  underlying  rocks 
having  first  been  formed  nearly  horizontal, 
the  first  disturbance  of  these  formations 
upheavals.  These  are  known  geologically 
as  snticlinals,  making  the  din  of  the  rock 
formation  from  a point  known  as  the  axis 


in  opposite  dircciiocs  aid  m st  mo  in- 
stances bringing  to  the  surface  the  under- 
lying formations.  These  upheavals  extend 
for  long  distances,  passing  through  the 
county  in  a southwesterly  direction  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  course  of  our 
principal  streams.  The  fact  that  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  county  remains  yet  an 
unbroken  forest  has  prevented  a well  de- 
fined survey  to  have  been  made,  but  the 
examinations  made  in  adjacent  coun- 
ties, together  with  all  that  has  been 
here  found  result  in  the  geological  classi- 
fication of  the  principal  anticlinals  as  be- 
longing to  Wilmot  and  Muncy  creek 
classifications.  These  have  their  corres- 
ponding depressions  known  as  synclinals, 
classified  as  Barclay, Mclntire, Mehoopany, 
and  North  Mountain.  Aside  from  these 
general  divisions  are  local  or  subordinate 
changes,  affecting  comparatively  small_ 
areas  of  territory,  but  important  in  deter-' 
mining  coal  formation. 

After  tne  Internal  or  upheaval  action 
came  that  which  was  known  as  the  glacier 
period.  This  action  cat  the  first  channels 
for  the  streams,  and  in  the  course  of  lime 
left  deposits  of  soil  and  boulders,  which 
constitute  the  surface  of  our  valleys  and 
and  hillsides.  At  many  points  where  the 
underlying  rocks  along  the  side  of  the  hills 
are  brought  to  the  surface,  furrows  or 
scratches  can  be  seen  where  the  grinding 
of  detached  rocks  had  made  their  in- 
dentures. The  channels  made  by  the 
cuttings  through  the  rocks  are  accounted 
for  their  relative  power  of  resistance  from 
the  influence  of  water  and  m"ving  masses 
of  substances  thereby  brought  in  contact. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  confirmation  of  this 
theory  that  in  the  bed  of  our  creeks  are 
found  Slone  and  detached  rock  embracing 
all  of  these  formations  from  the  carbonif- 
erous to  that  of  the  lowest  formation 
The  names  and  sub-divisions  of  the  rocks 
found  in  this  county  are  geologically 
classified  as  follows: 

No.  13,  Coal  measure — Carboniferous. 

No.  12.  Serai  conglomerate — Carboni- 
ferous. 

No.  11.  Umbral  red  shale — Catekill, 
Mauch  Chunk,  red  shale  of  Lesley. 

No.  10.  Vespertine — Catskill,  Pocono, 
red  shale  of  Lesley. 

N >.  9.  Ponent  red  sandstone — Catskill. 

No.  8 Vergent  olive  shales — Chemung 
group. 
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According  to  the  geological  mai)  of  the 
county,  made  under  the  second  survey  of 
the  State  by  Prof.  Andrew  Sherwood  in 
1879,  within  the  divisions  extending 
from  No.  8 to  No.  12,  inclusive,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  division.  No.  8,  in  our 
description,  which  extends  for  about  nine 
miles  along  the  line  of  Bradford  county, 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Sullivan  and  Erie 
railroad,  nearly  to  the  eastern  line  of  Elk- 
land  township,  this  formation  is  irregular, 
having  a width  averaging  about  one 
and  one-half  miles.  The  greatest 
length  extending  twelve  miles,  its 
greatest  width  being  along  the  head 
waters  of  Lick  and  Black  creeks.  This  is 
regarded  as  the  best  formation  for  agricul- 
tural lands  containing  less  sand  and  more 
valuable  mineral  substances,  a small  share 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  rock  is  shaley  and  more  easily  dis- 
solved than  that  of  the  other  formations. 
The  lands  on  the  south  adjacent  to  the 
Chemung  formation  are  No.  9,  known  as 
the  Gatskill  red  sandstone.  These  extend 
for  a distance  of  28  miles,  embracing  the 
lands  along  the  Mehoopany,  Little  Loyal- 
sock,  Elk  creeks  and  Hogland’s  branch, 
having  an  average  width  of  about  3 miles. 
There  are  also  with  this  same  formation 
in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the 
county  lands  for  about  15  mi'es  along 
Muncy  creek  and  its  tributaries  with  an 
average  width  of  3^  miles,  the  greatest 
width  being  along  tbe  southern  line  ex- 
tending 10  miles.  Within  these  two  for- 
mations are  embraced  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  lands  under  cultivation,  as 
shown  when  the  geological  survey  was 
made  15  years  ago,  since  which  time  a large 
amount  of  forest  land  has  been  cleared, 
which  indicates  that  a still  larger  amount 
of  the  county  belongs  to  this  formation. 
The  intervening  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  a small  body  included  in  tbe  co-.!  fields, 
are  mostly  known  geologically  as  Pocono 
sandstone  formation.  No.  10,  This  em- 
braces the  larger  part  of  Colley, 
LaPorte  and  Shrewsbury  townships, 
as  well  as  the  mountain  lands  of  Hills- 
grore,  Davidson  and  Fox  townships. 
Geologically,  lands  of  this  formation  are 
regarded  as  the  least  valuable.  No.  11, 
known  as  the  Maucb  Chunk  red  shale,  is 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
The  rock  is  not  of  uniform  thickness  and 
not  known  as  surface  rock  to  any  extent. 


It,  however,  in  its  decomposition,  gives 
coloring  and  value  to  the  soil  of  lands  on 
the  underlying  rocks.  It  is  noted  at  all 
points  in  the  county  wherever  coal  is 
found.  At  Shinersville  it  has  but  25  feet 
thickness,  but  above  Forksville  it  is  esti- 
mated at  a thickness  of  not  less  than  100 
feet.  At  Eagles  Mere  it  is  found  about 
or.e-fourth  mile  below  the  village  along 
the  La  Porte  road,  where  a considerable 
amount  of  this  shaly  rock  has  been  re- 
moved and  used  for  the  top  layer  of  road 
ways  to  some  of  the  principal  Eagles 
Mere  cottages  A cutting  has  been  made 
through  this  rock  in  the  building  of  the 
Eagles  Mere  railroad  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1,800  feet. 

Formation  No.  12,  known  as  Potts- 
ville  conglomerate,  is  a hard  sand 
stone  pebbled  rock  and  known  as  the 
base  rock  to  the  coal  measure.  It  is 
found  at  nearly  all  the  highest  points 
in  the  county  and  large  boulders  may  be 
seen  along  all  the  upper  water  courses  in 
the  county.  Cut  stone  of  this  rock  forma- 
tion are  to  be  seen  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  court  house  at  La  Porte,  also  in 
the  culverts  of  the  railroad  bridges  near 
Lake  Mokoma.  Formation  No,  13,  con- 
taining the  coal  measures  is  a sand  stone 
conglomerate  interlaid  with  black  slate. 
This  formation  is  mainly  found  between 
Birch  creek  and  tbe  Big  Loyalsock,  but  at 
other  high  points  of  land  in  La  Porte  and 
Forks  townships,  there  are  two  distinct 
coal  formations,  the  upper  beds  classed  as 
anthracite,  with  three  or  more  layers 
of  coal,  aggregating  about  eight  feet  in 
thichness,  the  underlying  vein  being 
separated  from  the  upper  by  about  sixty 
feet  of  rock  and  f bout  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  known  as  semi-bituminous.  Tbe 
upper  vein  to  the  extent  that  open- 
ings have  been  made  is  only  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bernice,  while  the  lower  vein 
haw  been  worked  at  various  points  near 
Bernice  and  mountain  lands  at  different 
points  above  Forksville.  Bernice  coal 
field  extends  from  near  the  mouth  of 
Birch  creek  to  the  east  branch  of  Pigeon 
creek,  nearly  eight  miles  in  length  and  an 
average  width  of  one  and  one-quarter 
miles. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  a number  of  places 
in  the  county  but  in  most  instances  of  too 
poor  a quality  for  profitable  working. 
Future  explorations  may  result  more  fa- 
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vorable.  A mountain  lime  stcne  is  found 
in  nearly  every  township  and  has  been 
used  to  a considerable  extent  as  a ferti- 
lizer. Over  thirly-ive  years  ago  there  oc- 
curred what  was  known  as  the  “Copper 
Craze.”  At  different  points  along  Muncy 
creek  and  its  tributaries  were  found  an 
ore  that  contained  a slight  amount  of 
copper,  which  led  to  a considerable  re- 
search and  excitement  ran  high  for  sev- 
eral months,  which  ended  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  parties  making  invest- 
ment. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  county  are 
Loyalsock,  Muncy,  Fishing  and  Mehoopany 
creeks.  Loyalsock,  which  drains  the 
principal  part  of  the  county,  is  known  by 
its  two  principal  branches.  Little  and  Big 
Loyalsock.  The  former  takes  its  rise  in 
Albany  township.  Bradford  county,  the 
source  being  at  a point  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  south  branch  of  Towanda 
and  north  branch  of  Mehoopany  creeks. 
Crossing  the  county  line  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  Cherry  township  and  run- 
ning in  a southwestern  direction  it  receives 
a number  of  small  streams  both  from  the 
north  and  south,  making  but  a gradual  de- 
scent until  within  a short  distance  of  Du- 
shore,  where  are  the  Headly  Falls,  about 
six  miles  from  its  source.  At  Dushore  it 
receives  Marsh  Run  from  the  north  and 
small  tributaries  from  the  south.  About 
four  miles  below  Dushore  it  receives  a 
large  tributary.  Lick  creek,  which  is  the 
drainage  from  the  northern  part  of  Cherry 
township  and  takes  its  rise  in  Overton 
township,  Bradford  county,  haying  a 
course  of  between  four  and  five  miles  in 
the  county.  About  two  miles  below  an 
other  large  tributary,  Black  creek 
coming  from  the  north,  which  also 
takes  i»s  rise  in  Overton  township.  The 
course  of  this  stream  is  near  the  western 
border  of  Cherry  township  and  eastern 
border  of  Forks  township  This  stream 
is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  for  a 
considerab-e  distance  cuts  a deep  channel, 
having  precipitous  banks.  It  is  the 
natural  drainage  for  northeastern  Forks 
township. 

Two  miles  below  another  stream.  Yel- 
low Run,  comes  in  from  the  north,  a short 
distance  farther  down  it  receives  Rock 
Run,  the  principal  tributary  from  the 
south  About  a mile  farther  south  another 
tributary  comes  from  the  north,  Big 


Bottom  Run.  At  Mill  view  a large  tribu- 
tary is  received  which  forks  about  one 
mile  above  the  village. 

Lick  and  Mill  creeks.  These  streams 
both  head  near  the  Bradford  county  line, 
that  of  Lick  creek  being  the  natural 
I drainage  of  western  Forks  and  that  of 
Mill  creek  by  eastern  Elkland. 

! The  Little  Loyalsock  extends  for  about 
I sixteen  miles  in  the  county,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Big  Loyalsock  at  Forks- 
ville.  The  Big  Loyalsock  takes  its  rise  in 
^ Forkston  township,  Wyoming  county, 
running  ip  a westerly  direction,  receives 
Santee  ru  i from  the  north  about  two 
miles  below  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
county  line,  a short  distance  below  Rocky 
Run.  Three  miles  below  a large  tributary 
comes  from  the  north — Pigeon  creek — and 
a short  distance  below  that  Lopez  creek 
comes  in  from  the  south.  This  is  a large 
1 tributary  and  near  its  junction  of  the  Loy- 
alsock IS  the  village  of  Lopez.  About 
three  miles  below  Lopea  is  another  tribu- 
tary from  the  south — Ellis  creek,  and  tWo 
miles  farther  down  it  receives  another 
tributary  from  the  south — Glass  creek. 
Near  the  source  of  this  stream  is  located 
the  village  of  Thorndale.  The  next  tribu- 
tary is  from  the  north,  that  of  Birch 
creek,  which  unites  with  the  Loyalsock  at 
Ringdale.  This  stream  has  a course  of 
nearly  six  miles  and  derives  its  import- 
j ance  from  its  drainage  of  the  coal  basin, 
the  village  of  Bernice  being  about  equal 
distance  from  its  source  and  mouth.  The 
next  stream  of  importance  comes  from  the 
south,  about  three  miles  below  Ringdale, 
This  stream  heads  at  Lake  Mokoms, 
within  the  village  of  La  Porte.  Two  and 
a half  miles  above  its  mouth,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek, 
j is  that  of  Poll  Bridge  and  Shanersburg 
creeks,  the  former  heading  south 

of  Gelestia  and  the  latter  near 

Eagles  Mere,  Shrewsbury  township.  The 
next  important  stream  coming  from 
the  south  IS  Double  Run.  Coming 
in  from  the  south  three  miles  be- 
low is  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little 
Loyalsock  at  Forksville,  at  a distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  point  where  it 
leaves  Wyoming  county.  Three  miles  be- 
low Forksville  and  near  the  crossing  of 
the  line  of  Hillsgrove  township  is  the 
mouth  of  Kitchen  Run.  This  is  a moun- 
tain stream  and  makes  a precipitous  de- 
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scent  to  Shrewsbury  township.  The  first 
stream  of  importance  below  Forksville 
from  the  north  i"  that  of  Elk  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Loyalsock  about  one  mile 
above  Hillsgrove.  This  stream  heads  along 
the  northern  county  line  and  drains  the 
larger  part  of  Elkland  township.  Its  gen- 
eral course  being  nearly  due  south,  having 
numerous  branches  spreading  out  east  and 
west,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Hogland  Branch,  which  drains  a large 
part  of  Fox  township,  and  King’s  creek 
flowing  through  the  central  part  of  Elk- 
land  township.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Loyalsock  below  the  mouth  of  Elk  creek 
is  the  principal  drainage  of  Hillsgrove 
township,  receiving  from  the  southeast 
Ogdonian  creek.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Loyalsock  runs  for  a distance  of  thirty- 
one  miles  through  this  county  and  pursues 
a winding  course  of  twenty  miles  further, 
where  it  enters  the  West  Branch  four 
miles  below  Williamsport,  being  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feel 
above  ocean  level  where  it  enters  the 
county,  making  a descent  of  about  350 
feet,  having  an  average  fall  of  ab'iut  45 
feel  to  the  mile  for  8 miles  where  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Tioga  turnpike  crosses  the 
stream,  from  that  point  to  Forksville,  a 
distance  of  13  miles,  it  desoends  630  feet, 
having  an  average  fall  of  48  feet  to  the 
mile.  The  altitude  of  the  Little  Loyal- 
sock  at  Dushore  is  1,590  feet,  and  at  its 
juct.ion  with  the  main  stream  1020  feet, 
making  an  average  descent  of  ab  ut  50 
feet  to  the  mile  From  Forksville  to  Hills- 
grove, 7 miles,  the  descent  is  more  gradual, 
being  but  3 50  feet.  Presuming  it  to  be  at 
about  lud  same  average  at  the  county  line, 
4 miles  below,  would  bring  at  786  feel  alti- 
tude at  the  crossing  of  the  c lunty  line. 
The  next  stream  of  importance  is  the 
Muncy  creek.  This  heads  near  the  central 
and  eastern  part  of  LaPorte  township,  its 
principal  stream  forming  the  boundary 
line  between  Uividsou  and  LaPorte  town- 
ships. Its  branches  coming  from  the 
north  are  Elk  creek  and  Deep  Hollow  run. 
At  Sonestown  it  receives  from  the  north- 
west the  outlet  of  Lewis’  Lake.  Three 
miles  south  of  this  at  the  mouth  of  the 
outlet  of  Hunter’s  Lake,  known  as 
Trout  run.  the  main  stream  has  a 
course  of  about  ten  miles  in  this  county 
and  fifteen  miles  below  which  it  unites 
with  the  West  Branch  at  Muncy.  This 


stream,  with  its  tributaries,  is  the  princi- 
pal drainage  of  Shrewsbury  and  Davidson 
township  , the  altitude  of  Lewis  Laxe 
being  2 000  feet  and  tnat  of  McNeal’s 
summit  1792  feet  at  the  head  of  Deep 
Hollow  Run,  making  a descent  of  1,000 
feet  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
county  line,  the  altitude  at  that  point 
being  about  780  feet.  The  Shraders 
branch  of  the  Towaeda  creek  heads  near 
the  northern  line  of  the  county  and  runs 
for  a short  distance  in  the  county.  The 
north  branch  of  the  Mahoopany  creek 
enters  the  county  at  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Colley  township  and  follows  a 
winding  course  for  six  or  seven  miles 
through  the  northern  part  of  that  town* 
ship,  when  it  enters  Wyoming  county.  Its 
tributaries  in  this  cou..ty  are  Wolf  Run, 
Siuth  Brook  and  Sciota  Creek.  Along 
this  stream  and  its  tributaries  are  the  best 
agricultural  lands  In  Colley  township. 
The  South  branch  of  Mahoopany  creek 
also  heads  in  this  county  about  four  miles 
above  the  village  of  Ricketts,  at  the  point 
that  Harvey’s  Lake  railroad  enters  the 
county.  Both  the  east  and  west  branch  of 
Fishing  creek  he«d  within  this  county, the 
former  crossing  the  county  lineal  Jamison 
City,  being  the  terminus  of  the  B ooms- 
burg  and  Sullivan  railroad  On  the 
wesiern  border  of  the  county  Plunkett’s 
ceek,  tributary  to  the  L yalsock,  heads  in 
Hiilserove  township,  flowing  into  the 
Loyalsock  about  three  miles  below  the 
county  line.  Pleasant  stream,  a large 
tributary  to  Lycoming  creek,  had  its 
source  in  Fox  township  and  flows  for  a 
few  miles  through  the  county. 

Sullivan  county  has  for  many  years  been 
noted  for  its  attractions  as  a summer  re- 
sort Nearly  all  the  county  is  from  1,200 
to  1,500  feet  in  altttude  ab  ive  that  of  the 
West  Branch  Valley,  which  gives  to  it  a 
very  healthful  climate.  Added  to  this  is 
its  pure  streams  of  water.  The  diversified 
mountain  scenery  is  also  a great  attrac- 
tion. The  most  extended  view  of  both 
branches  of  the  Sufquehanna  river  is  at 
the  summit  of  the  North  Mountain,  two 
miles  southeast  of  Muncy  Valley  station, 
on  the  Williamsport  and  North  Branch 
railroad.  The  recent  improvements  at 
Eagles  Mere  have  added  greatly  to 
the  view  of  mountain  scenery 
from  that  place.  Tne  highest  point 
of  land  has  recently  been  cleared,  being 
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at  aa  elevation  of  2,138  feet  above  tide, 
and  over  70  feet  higher  than  Eagles  Mere 
From  this  point  "Jack’s”  Monn'ain  in 
Snyder  county  comes  in  view.  The  eye 
can  take  in  a large  extent  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Sullivan  and  Lycoming  coun- 
ties. Two  miles  northeast  of  La  Porte, 
on  the  Mead  farm,  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  f'om  the  Tyler  Mountain,  in  Colley 
township,  is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the 
country  extending  in  the  direction  of 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Through  the  northern  parts  of 
Cherry,  Forks,  and  Elkland  townships, 
the  public  road  extends  along  the  broad 
ridges,  a drive  over  which  gives  a con- 
tinuous change  of  delightful  mountain 
scenery.  From  the  mountain  road  above 
Hillsgrove  is  obtained  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  Valley  of  the  Loyalsock. 
The  following  description  of  the  scenery 
at  Forksville  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gernerd; 
"The  road  that  winds  around  the  moun- 
tain spur  northwest  of  the  village,  almost 
with  the  easy  grade  of  a railroad,  we  were 
captivated  with  the  superb  beauty  of  the 
view  suddenly  presented  by  the  creek 
and  flats,  and  the  various  moun- 
tain spurs  that  here  and  there 
jui,  boldly  into  the  valley,  as  if  ex- 
pressly placed  there  to  be  admired,  and 
to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  creek  bot- 
toms. All  nature  is  beautiful — that  is,  to 


such  persons  as  have  their  eyes  and  hearts 
open  to  her  charms.  But  some  spots  on 
earth  are  more  winning  than  others,  and 
this  we  affirm  is  one  of  the  typical  vistas 
of  picturesque  Pennsylvania  that  is 
Worthy  of  special  mention.  The 
view  from  the  r^ad  we  speak  of 
would  be  a superb  subject  for  the 
artist’s  brush.”  A description  of  Lake 
Ganoga  scenery  is  given  by  Mr.  Sherwood 
in  his  geological  report  of  the  county  as 
follows;  "The  scenery  is  of  unusual 
beauty,  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain 
escarpment  presenting  some  scenery 
scarcely  equalled  along  the  whole  Alle- 
gheny mountain  range  through  Pennsyl- 
vania. ” "Long  Pond”  (Ganoga  Lake) 
drains  not  west  into  the  Lycoming,  nor 
north  into  the  Mahoopany,  but  south- 
east intoKitchen  creek  by  a series  of  superb 
cascades  through  a chasm,  with  perpen- 
dicuiar  cliff  walls,  affording  rare  scenery. 
This  is  a favorite  hunting  gronnd  for  the 
citizens  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
should  be  a favorite  haunt  of  landscape 
painters.  Already  on  the  shore  of  Ganoga 
lake  there  is  established  a thriving  sum- 
mer resort.  The  climate  resembles  north- 
ern Maine;  the  plateau  is  so  elevated  above 
the  sea  (2,300  to  2,400  feet)  and  so  broad 
as  to  render  the  flora  of  the  crest  different 
from  that  of  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  make  it  allied  to  the 
flora  of  a latitude  far  to  the  northward. 
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Rkvoltjtionaet  tioLuiEHS  — In  the 
graveyard  or  8l.  James’  R.  E.  church, 
Evanabure,  Pa.,  belter  known  as  “St. 
James’,  Perkiomen,”  the  graves  of  several 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  are  to  be  found. 
The  inscriptions  on  their  tombstones  read : 
In  Memory  of 
Oapt.  Vachel  D. 

Howard,  of 
Maryland  Light 
Dragoons  who 
depaited  this  Life  ' 

March  the  \bth  1778, 
aged  30  eears 
In  defence  of  American 
Liberty, 

In  Memory  of 
Oaptain  James  Bean 
Died  October  ‘2,%  A D 183‘2. 
aged  79  years  7 months  and  19  days. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  coun  ■ 
try  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 


A BEHARKABLiB  OLD  AGE. 

In  every  community  there  are  those 
whose  lives  are  prolonged  to  the  alloted 
time  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist,  and  they 
are  looked  upon  by  the  young  and  middle 
aged  with  much  respect  and  veneration, 
but  with  what  veneration  are  we  to  pu' 
upon  those  who  are  born  and  resided 
always  in  the  same  community  who  reach 
almost  five-score  years,  as  in  the  case  of 
“Grand-pap”  Garverick,  whose  remains 
were  laid  away  in  the  grave  last  week. 
George  Garverick  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  the  house  owned  by  Jacob  Rheam, 


which  stood  on  a piece  of  ground 
which  is  a part  of  the  Harrisburg  ceme- 
tery, and  born  January  12  h,  1797.  He 
was  a son  of  John  Garverii  k [1769 — 1837] 
and  Barbara  Shaiffer  [1769—1846]  and  a 
grandson  of  Pnilip  Garverick,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Germany  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  following  issue: 

i Philip ; who  resided  and  died  in 
Pisbtn'i  (Ireek  Valley. 

ii  Andrew 

Hi  Leonai  d 

iv.  Daniel 

V.  Peter 

vi.  [a  dau  ] m.  A Has  or  Olios  and 

moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Dayton.  O. 

vii.  Merillas  [?]  m.  Wendei  Bomgard- 
ner.  wb"  rei-irteu  in  this  vicinity. 

via  Oeorge. 

ix  Jacob. 

2.  X.  John  ; m.  Barbara  Schaeffer. 

III.  John  Gaeverioh  (Philip),  m.  Bar- 
bsi-t  Scn-t.ffer,  and  had  issue: 

3 i.  George. 

ii.  John;  m Elizabeth  Smith  and  have 
iisue  r-'tding  in  Dauphin  county. 

Hi.  Jacob;  m.  Christina  S eaflfer. 

iv  Mary;  h June  21.  1812;  d.  March 
28,  1874;  m.  October,  1834  Simon  Bretz, 
S'  n of  John,  of  Ludwig  Bretz,  and  left 
issue  residing  in  this  county. 

V.  ; m.  Balthaser. 

vi.  Sarah;  m.  Samuel  Reel,  and  left 
is-ue  residing  in  this  city. 

vii.  Elizabeth;  m.  James  Anderson. 

III.  George  Gaeverioh  (John, Philip), 

b.  .lanuary  12,  1797;  d.  February  10,  1895, 
making  his  age  ninety-eight  years  and 
twenty-nine  days.  He  followed  farm- 
ing until  he  retired  in  1857  and  then  took 
up  his  residence  in  Harrisburg  He  owned 
and  farmed  the  place  now  owned  by  Major 
Greenawalt,  which  lays  northeast  of  the 
city.  When  a young  man  of  fifteen  he 
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drove  learn  and  assisted  in  hauling  the 
lumber  used  in  the  Capitol  buildings  He 
cast  a vote  for  every  Presideut  since  the 
year  1818,  During  the  years  1860  1 2 he 
served  as  one  of  .the  county  commission- 
ers or  Dauphin  county.  He  was  con- 
firmed at  Bhoop’s  Lutheran  church,  in  his 
sixteenth  year  and  was  a member  of  the 
Lutheran  church  eiehty-one  jears,  being  a 
communicant  of  Zion’s  Lutheran  this 
city  most  of  his  life  time.  He  cast  his 
first  vote  at  an  election  held  where  the 
late  Samuel  Maban  resided.  He  m.  Jan. 
12,  1823,  on  his  twenty- fifth  birthday, 
Elizabeth  Alleman,  dau.  of  Martin  Alle- 
man,  sr.,  and  had  a number  of  children, 
some  of  whom  survive  him.  He  married 
secondly  Aug  1,  1844,  Mrs.  Catherine  Al- 
leman, his  sister  in-law,  widow  of  Martin 
Alleman,  jr.,  and  a daughter  of  William 
Ewing  and Wolford.  e.  w.  s p. 


A SUROKON  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Brief  Record  of  His  Descendants. 


I.  Ds.  Lkcky  Murray,  son  of  Edward 
Murray,  was  born  about  1'748  in  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Dublin,  came  to  America  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lan- 
caster count}',  Pennsylvania.  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  Colonel  James 
Crawford’s  Battalion  of  Lancaster  County 
Associators,  and  served  with  the  battalion 
during  that  year.  Subsequently  he  was 
appointed  the  surgeon  to  attend  the 
British  prisoners  confined  at  Lancaster. 
This  he  did  during  the  }ears  1777,  1778 
and  1779,  and  his  claim  for  services  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  British  troops  has 
remained  unpaid  to  the  present  day.  In 
1815  Dr.  Murray  was  preparing  to  return 
to  Ireland  on  a visit.  A few  weeks  before 
this  he  went  on  horse  b^ck  from  Lancaster 
to  Western  Pennsylvania  to  attend  some 
patients.  From  the  fatigue  or  exposure  I 
incident  to  this  trip,  he  look  suddenly  ill  I 
and  died  at  Lancaster  in  the  summer  of 
1815,  and  there  buried.  Dr.  Murray  mar- 
ried Elizabbth  Galbraith,  daughter  of 
Col.  Beriram  Galbraith,  of  Donegal  town- 
ship, Lancaster  county.  She  died  at  her 
h ime  near  Washingtonville,  Montour 
c lunty,  Penney  lvania,Ju  ly  25, 1846,  whither 


she  had  removi  d after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band The  chiliiTf-n  of  Dr.  Murray  were: 

2.  i.  James  OalbraUJi,  b.  Feb.  20,  1781; 
m.  Mrs.  t'a' harine  Winebrenner. 

jj  Edward-Murrag,  b.  Dec.  23,  1782; 
d.  Aug  9,  17«9 

W Ann  Scott.  b.  Oc*.  23,  1784;  died 
nrar  Wa<^hiDetonville  Pinna. 

3.  jo.  Bertram  OalbrajtJi,  b.  Jan.  7, 
1787;  m Evaline  Galbraith. 

V.  Arthur,  b.  Aug.  17,  1789;  d.  Sept.  2, 
1789. 

4.  ®t.  Samuel  Scott,  b Oct.  21,  1790;  m. 
Sophia  Davis. 

vii.  Josiah-Scott,  b.  December  29,  1792; 
d.  July  16,  18^7,  near  Washingtonville, 
Pa. 

mil.  William,  b.  Nov.  21,  1796;  d.  Aug. 
6,  1802. 

ix.  Lecky-Oaldwell,  b.  April  16,  1799; 
practiced  medicine  in  Washington  county. 
Pa,,  and  died  there. 

X Elizabeth- Jane,  b.  Nov.  12,  1803;  d, 

in  1834;  m.  Morris, and  they  had  issue 

(surname  Morris;,  Edward  Morris,  of 
Washingtonville,  Montour  county.  Pa. 

xi.  Caroline,  b.  Nov.  13,  1806;  d.  Nov. 
1808. 

II.  James  Galbraith  Murray  (Lecky), 
b.  Feb.  20,  1781 ; emigrated  to  Kentucky 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
locating  in  Frankfort,  and  there  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business;  was  quite 
prominent  in  his  adopted  home.  He  mar- 
ried Catharine  Winebrenner,  a widow, 
whose  maiden  name  was'  Bchneider;  her 
parents  emigrated  from  Maryland  to  Ken- 
lucky  at  an  early  date.  Their  children 
were  as  follows: 

i.  James- Galbraith,  d.  Aug.,  1835,  s.  p. 

ii  Elizabeth,  m J.  D Rake  and  had 
issue  (-uriiame  Rik*^). 

1 Willjam-1 , m and  left  issue. 

2.  Hannah,  m.  Joim  Cornelius  and 
, had  issue. 

5.  jjj.  Mary -Catharine,  b.  Feb.  4,  1811; 
m Roberi  A.  Brawner. 

6 iv.  Henry-Harrjson,  b.  April  3,  1813; 
m.  first,  Mrs.  Louisa  I-eminger;  m.  sec- 
ondly Margaret  Whitehead;  m.  thirdly, 
Jane  C.  Jillson. 

III.  Bertram  Galbraith  Mheeat 
(Lecky),  b.  Jan.  7,  1787;  d.  August  28, 
1862,  at  his  home,  “Locust  Hill.”  He  m. 
Evaline  Galbraith,  b.  1805;  d.  Sept.  9, 
1883;  daughter  of  Josiah  Galbraith,  of 
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Columbia  county,  Pa.  Their  children 
were: 

i Oaroline,  h.  Sept.  18,  1830;  m.  June 
8,  1857,  Dr.  G.T.  Jacoby;  he  was  a native 
of  France,  and  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man,  studied  medicine  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  world  in  1889.  Resides  in 
Pittsburgh. 

a Elizabeth- A . b Aug.  16,  1833;  d. 
Jan.  4,  1873;  m.  W.  C.  Aoehenbaugb. 

Hi  Mary -Louise,  b.  Aug.  10,  1836;  d. 
Sept.  10,  1890,  m.Stpt.  24  1865,  George 
McGaw,  and  they  had  issue  (surname  Me- 
Gaw); 

1.  Bertram- Oalbraith,  b.  Nov.  24, 

1866. 

2.  Harry-H..  b.  August,  1871. 

iv.  Lecky,  b.  Dec.  10,  1839;  d.  May  7, 
1843. 

V Washington,  b.  May  28,  1842;  d. 
March  29,  1843 

Eiitaard-Dallas,  b.  May  5,  1844;  m. 
and  had  issue. 

‘dH.  Leander-0.,  b.  July  4,  1847;  m.  in 
1868  Kate  Tan  ger. 

IV.  Samukl-Soott  Mtjeeat  (Lecky),  b. 
Oct.  21,  1790;  d.  Sept  15,  1849;  buried  in 
Mt.  Hermon  Church  yard,  3 miles  east  of 
Cumberland,  Md.  Emigrated  to  Wash- 
ington county,  Md.  He  m.  Sophia  Davis, 
and  they  had  issue: 

i.  Samuel- Scott,  b.  June  23,  1842;  d. 
March  14  1843 

ii,  James-Euykendall-Oalbraith,  b.  Jan, 
6,  1849;  d.  March  21  1885. 

Hi,  William-Henry  Harrison,  b.  April 
27,  1840;  resides  at  GrosijP.  O.,  Md. 

iv.  John;  d s.  p. 

V.  David;  ri.  in  inf. 

vi.  Elizabeth;  d in  inf. 

V.  Mabt  Cathaeink  Mtjeeat  (James- 
Galbraiib,  Letk)),b.  Feb.  4 18' 1;  d.  July 
1,  1851;  m.  Dec.  16,  1829,  Robeet  A. 
Bb.4wnee;  d Oct.  16,  1878,  and  they  had 
issue  (surname  Brawner): 

i.  Alexander  Goldsmith,  h,  Oct.  25,1830; 
d.  July  14,  1886;  m Dec.  24,  1863,Hannah 
C,  Morgan,  b.  Feb.  17,  1844,  in  Coweta 
county,  Ga.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a volunteer  in  a Mississippi  regi- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  the  war; 
transferred  to  Second  Kentucky  regiment, 
C.  8 A.;  captured  at  Fort  Donaldson; 
imprisoned  at  Camp  Morion, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; made  his  escape,  worked  his  way 
through  the  lines  and  joined  his  command; 
was  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  se- 


verely wounded;  gangrene  set  in,  was  re- 
moved from  the  hospital  to  the  country 
and  carefully  nursed  by  the  farmer’s 
daughter  at  whose  house  he  was  taken; 
recovered,  married  his  nurse  and  joined 
his  command;  was  in  battle  of  Jones- 
boro, Vicksburg  for  awhile,  and  paroled 
at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Joe  Johnson’s 
army;  returned  to  his  wife  in  Georgia,  re- 
sided there  for  a short  time;  after  the  war 
returned  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  his 
family.  They  had  issue  (surname 
Brawner); 

1.  Robert  Morgan,  b.  June  20,  1866. 

2.  George  Alexander,  b.  Feh.  12  1868. 

3.  Mary  Abigail,  b.  Nov  2,  1869 

4.  Agnes- Blackburn,  b.  Oct.  16,  1871; 
m.  Charles  McE  nis. 

5.  Walter- Franklin,  b Oct.  28.  1873 

6.  Prudence- Hunt,  b Oct.  1,  1875. 

7 William  -Montgomery  b.  Aug  1, 
1878 

8.  Galbraith  Murray,  b Sep*^^  8 1880. 

9.  Francis-Taylor.  0.  Oct.  29.  1885 
a,  Agnes-Loujse,  b.  Jan.  10.  1833;  m. 

Walter  K FranElin,  b.  Oct.  1,  1824;  he 
was  deputy  e'erk  and  clerk  of  the  Frank- 
lin (Ky.)  Circuit  Court  thirty  years;  and 
they  had  issue  (surnsme  Franklin) . 

1 Mary-Oatharine,  h.  April  21,  1855; 
tn  .l..mes  N Miles 

2.  Pliilip-Swigert,  b May  4,  1857 ; d. 
April  29  1863 

3.  Robert  Brawner,  b.  Oct.  19,1859;  a 
lawyer  ot  Atlanta,  Ga.  ; m.  Mary  B. 
Wiard. 

4.  Walter  Murray,  b Feb.  11,  1865; 
lawyer. 

Hi,  Thomas-Payne,  b.  Sept.  30,  1834; 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  as  a volunteer  from 
Mississippi;  served  in  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  traesferred  to  a Kentucky  regi- 
ment and  was  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnson 
when  he  surrendered;  residence,  Rich- 
mond, Madison  county,  Ky. ; Mr.  Brawner 
m.  April  11,  1878,  Mrs.  Moliie  C.  Kelly, 
widow  (maiden  name  Myers),  who  died 
October  25,  1888,  and  they  had  issue; 

1.  Lavinia,  b Sept,  26,  1880 

2 William  Gibson,  b Sept.  26,  1886, 
iv.  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  March  21,  1837; 

d.  Sept . 1838 

V Henry  Kendrick,  b.  May  3,  1839; 
volunteered  in  Ct'mpany  F,  22d  Kentucky 
Infantry,  U.  8.  A , stationed  at  Cumber- 
land Gap,  Ky.,  when  that  State  was  in- 
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vaded  in  1862;  the  Gap  was  evacuated  and 
the  Federal  forces  marched  to  the  Ohio 
river;  was  under  General  James  A.  Gar- 
field in  West  Virginia;  from  there  bis 
regiment  was  ordered  south  to  Vicksburg 
and  was  in  the  battleof  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
also  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  at  T»zei, 
Tenn. ; discharged  on  surgeon’s  certificate 
of  disability;  he  m.  January  5,  1871, 
Catharine  Driscoll,  b.  June  10,  1850,  in 
Wales,  and  they  bad  issue: 

1.  Bohert  Alexander,  h.  Annl  10  1872. 

2.  Agnes  Murray,  b.  Jan.  9 1875 

3.  Henry  Lambert  Y.,  b.  Dtc.  31, 
1876 

4.  Clara,  b.  Nov.  14.  1882. 

vi.  Lavinia  Blackburn,  b.  Oct.  2,  1841 ; 
m.  Jan  20  1859,  William  L.  P Wiard,  b. 
July  27.  1832,  at  E^st  Avon,  N.  Y.,  and 
they  had  issuf  ( urnariie  Wiard): 

1.  Mary  Brawner,  b.  November  15, 
18F0 

2.  Alice  Lamnia,  b.  October  24,  1862; 
d in  I nr. 

3.  Louisa  Agnes,  b.  September  18, 
1864;  a tescber  in  Frankfort,  Kv. 

4.  William  Avery  b.  April  25  1866; 
d.  O :o  ber  3.  1891,  in  St.  Louis:  m. 
K"'  harine  viangan. 

5.  Thomas  Robert,  b.  September  15, 
1868. 

6 Matthew,  b October  8,  1869;  d.  in 
int 

7.  Elmira,  b.  September  16,  1874, 

8  Charles  Norman,  b.  May  25,  1876. 

9.  Murray  Alderman,  b.  August  16, 

1881 

vii  Isabella,  b.  November,  1833;  d.  Au- 
gust 1849 

via  James- Oalbraith.  b.  February  25, 
1846;  enlisted  July  1,  1864,  in  company 
H,  First  regiment,  Capital  Guards;  also 
private  in  company  B,  Ist  battalion,  36th 
Kentucky  militia,  called  out  in  defense  of 
the  capital  June  8,  1864;  m.  April  27, 
1867,  E izabelh  B.  Graham,  b.  February 
29,  1852;  and  they  had  issue: 

1 Cathar'ne,  b.  June  24,  1868;  d 
June  2 1892. 

2.  Caroline  b.  August  4,  1870;  d. 
February  26.  1883 

3.  Robert- Alexander,  b.  July  15.  1872 

4 Henry-Murray,  b.  November  3, 

1874;  m.  February  2,  1894,  Annie 
Choate, 

5.  Margaret- Murray,  b.  September 
29,  1876. 


6,  Agnes- Lavinia,  b.  June  14,  1878; 
d.  February  23,  188z 

7,  Mary- Miles,  b.  Janua-y  29,  1880, 

8,  Stephen  b,  .January  27,  1882 

9 Louisa-Wiard  b March.  1884, 

10  Alice-Lee.  h April  1,  1886;  d.  De- 
cern bn-  15  1890. 

11.  Thomas- Watson.h  March  21,1888, 

12.  Vi  ginia- Hampton,  b.  March  31, 
1890. 

13.  Elizabeth-Oalbraith,  b.  April  2, 
1892. 

VI  Henry  Harrison  Murray,  b April 
3,  1813;  d December  3.  1886.  For  twenty- 
six  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Lexington  and  Frankfort  and  Louisville 
and  Frankfort  railn.ads,  retiring  in  1886; 
m Ist,  Mav  lO,  1845,  Mrs.  Louisa  Ise- 
minger,  d.  May  10,  1855.  They  had  issue: 

i Richard-Throckmorton,  b.  March  2, 
1846;  d.  August  29,  1858. 

ii,  WiViam-Heri/ry  (twin),  b.  March  2, 
1846;  was  a private  in  company  B,  Ist 
battalion,  36  h Kentucky  regiment,  called 
out  by  the  Governor  in  defense  of  the 
Capital  June  8,  1864;  also  private  Captain 
R.  R.  Bacon’s  company, KentuckyGuards, 
December  11th  to  December  20tb,  1864; 
he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Judge 
of  Franklin  county  in  1882,  and  also  their 
nominee  for  the  Legislature  in  1886 

Hi  Adelia,  b.  February  9 , 1849 ; d Sep- 
tember 3,  1855 

iv.  Edward-  Watson,  b.  November  13, 
1851 ; d.  July  22,  1855. 

Henry  Harrison  Murray,  m.  secondly 
January  3,  1856.  Margaret  Whitehead, 
b.  March  11,  1821;  d.  October  18,  1881. 
They  had  issue: 

V.  James  (1st),  b.  in  1857;  d in  inf. 

vi.  J ames- Alexander  {%^),  b.  August  20, 
1858;  educated  ai.  KeniucRy  Military  In- 
stitute and  studied  law;m.  August  28, 
1888,  Mary  Bell  de  Lime. 

vii.  Mary -Isabelle,  b.  October  20,  1860; 
d.  Octi  ber  8,  1880;  graduated  at  Ganett’s 
Female  Itisti'u'e.  Boston,  Mass,  m 1879. 

via.  John- Whitehead,  b.  May  13,  1863; 
d.  September  28,  1888;  graduated  from  the 
Medical  College,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1886, 

ix.  Samuel-Oill,b.  December  26,  1865; 
d.  May  29,  1868. 

Henry  Harrison  Murray  m.  thirdly,Fet- 
ruary  17,  1884,  Jane  C.  Jillson;  no  issue. 
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RECORDS  OF 

Tlie  Moravian  ClmrcU  at  Tork, 


1. 


[Through  the  politeness  of  John  W.  Jor- 
dan, of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, we  renew  the  publication  of 
these  invaluable  records  relating  to  early 
settlers  at  York,  Penna.J 
Jacob  Stetjbig,  born  in  Germany,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1726;  came  to  America  1753. 
Married  Maria  Catherine,  m.  n.  Schuler, 
b.  December  8,1724,  in  Zweybruck.  Their 
children  were: 

Jacob,  b. 1754,  d. 

John  Jacob,  b.  April  23,  1755. 

Anna  Margaret,  b.  May  21,  1757. 

John  George,  b,  January  14,  1759. 

Samuel,  b. d.  

Maria  Elisabeth,  b February  3,  1762. 
Johannes,  b.  April  27,  1763, 

Maria  Catherine,  b.  November  16,  1765. 
John  Michael  Fisohkl,  b.  November 
12,  1736,at  Esenbeim,  Palatinate;  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1742.  Married, 1761,  Juli- 
ana. m.  n.  Lanius,  b.  December  12,  1740, 
in  Hellam  township,  York  county.  Their 
children  were: 

Maria  Elizabeth,  b.  December  3,  1761, 
d.  March  31,  1763. 

Johannes,  b,  January  13,  1763, 

Anna  Maria,  b.  Sep  . 13,  1764 
Anna  Rosins,  b June  22,  1766. 

Juliana,  b.  June  19,  1768. 

Marie  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  9,  1770;  d. 
March  6,  1773. 

Catharine,  b.  Jan.  8,  1771. 

John  Michael,  b July  5,  1772;  d.  March 
23.  1773 

John  Michael,  b.  March  2,  1774 
John  Jacob,  b May  12,  1776 
Maria  Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  16,  1777;  d. 
July  11,  1783. 

Salome,  b.  Sept.  9,  1778;  d.  Dec.  8, 
1778. 

Anna  Margaret,  b.  Feb.  14,  1780. 

Maria  Magdalen,  b.  May  4,  1781. 
•Johannes  Sohumaoher,  b.  Feb.  16, 
1731,  in  WurtemburR,  married  Verona 
Berger,  b.  Sept.  24,  1741,  in  Switzerland, 
who  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1750.  Their 
children  were: 

Elizabeth,  b.  April  20,  1764. 

Anna  Maria,  b.  Dec.  5,  1766. 


Catharine,  b.  Aug.  4,  1769. 

Johannes,  b.  Aug.  20,  1773. 

Anaa  Salome,  b.  March  7,  1777. 

Henry  Lanius,  b.  Aug.  21,  1738,  in 
Hellam  township,  York  county.  Pa,,  son 
of  Jacob  and  Julia  Lanius.  Married  first 
Anna  Margaret  Fischel,  July  27,  1762. 
Zssnc  * 

John  Jacob,  b.  Dec,  15.  1763. 

Johannes,  b Feb.  2,  1766. 

Henry,  b.  July  13,  1768. 

Michael,  b.  Oct.  29,  1770, 

Married  second  Elizabeth  m n.  Kuenzle, 
b.  Aug.  21,  1751,  in  Mount  .Joy,  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.  Their  children  were: 

Christian,  b.  .Sept  16,  1773. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Dec  12.  1774. 

William,  b.  June  3.  1776. 

John  Adam,  b.  Feb.  9,  1778. 

John  George,  b.  March  1,  1780. 

Philip,  b.  Dec.  28.  1781. 

Peter,  b.  Dec.  22,’ 1784 

Joseph,  b.  Nov.  28,  1786. 

Benjamin,  b Nov.  28,  1786 

Jacob  Coreell,  b D comber  3,  1713,  in 
the  Palatinate,  Married  Magdalena 
Schretzler,  b.  February  28,  1723  Their 
children  were: 

Magdalena,  b January  21,  1751. 

John-Philip,  b,  Juae  1752;  d.  Aigust 
25,  1758 

John-Jacob,  b.  September  12,  1755,  d. 
August  22,  1758. 

Maria-Elizabeth,  b.  Novemb“r  14.  1756. 

Anna-Catherine,  b August  11,  1757. 

•John-Jacob,  b.  July  5,  1759. 

Susanna,  b February  19,  1761. 

I Anna-Maria,  b.  April  21,  1764. 

Philip  Ranke,  b.  January  30,  1734,  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.  Married  Anna 
Barbara  Stauffer,  b September  6,  1739,  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pa  Their  children 
were: 

John-Michael.  b.  September  11,  1763. 

Martha -Christina,  b.  November  17, 
1765, 

Anna-Birbara,  b December  28,  1767. 

Johannes,  b.  March  6.  1770 

Anna  Maria,  b.  Sspt.  13,  1772, 

John  Philip,  b.  Dec.  4,  1774. 

Anna  Elizabeth,  b.  June  2.  1777. 

John  George,  b.  May  16,  1780 

Jacob  Rotheook,  b.  May  25.  1741,  at 
Skippack,  Philadelphia  county.  Pa.  Mar- 
ried Barbara  Weller,  b.  April  16,  1747,  in 
i York  township,  York  county.  Pa.  Their 
) children  were: 
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Eva  Elizabeth,  b.  March  1,  1766. 
Catherine,  b.  Dec.  12,  1767;  d.  Oct.  18, 
1768. 

Eva,  b.  Aug.  5,  1769. 

George,  b.  April  28,  1771. 

Catherine,  b.  Nov.  17,  1772. 

Jacob,  b.  Sept.  21,  1774:. 

Susanna,  b.  Nov.  24,  1776;  d,  Dec.  1, 
1776, 

Johannes,  b.  April  27,  1778, 

Maria,  b.  July  31,  1781. 

Wilhelm  Rehel,  b.  Dec.  6,  1705;  m. 
March  26,1732,  Gertraut  Elkhar.b,  May  6, 
1709.  Their  children  were: 

Susanna,  d.  in  Germany. 

Anna  Margaret,  d.  Dec.,  1766. 

Peter. 

Johannes,  d.  Aug.,  1764,  aet  21  years. 
Catherine. 

William  Lanihs,  b.  Oct.  2,  1748,  in 
Hellam  township,  York  county.  Pa.;  m.' 
Anna  Elizabeth  Hec^edorn,  b.  Sept.  5, 
1749,  in  York  township.  Pa.  [Removed 
to  Lititz,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.] 

John  Geoege  Beiee,  b.  March  23,1742, 
in  York  county,  Pa.;  m.  in  1768  Maria 
Rosina  Fischel,  b.  January  18,  1747,  in 
Bellam  township,  York  county, Pa.  Their 
children  were: 

Maria-Rosina,  b.  March  7,  1769, 
John-George,  b.  May  14,  1771. 

Henry,  b.  February  14,  1773. 

Catherine,  b.  August  31,  1774. 

Elizabeth,  b.  March  27,  1777. 

Salome,  b.  July  11,  1779. 

Anna-lVlaria.  b.  February  18,  1782. 
•lohn-Frederick,  b.  June  11,  1784. 
Johannes  Hoeneilen,  b.  January  6, 

1747,  in  Wurtemberg;  came  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1752.  Married  Margaret  m.n.  Grueckel, 
September  26,1768  Their  children  were: 

Philip,  b.  November  7,  1769. 
Anna-Mana,  b.  September  23,  1771. 
Johannes,  b.  April  26,  1774. 

Johannes,  b.  March  5,  1776. 

Catherine,  b.  May  4,  1778 
John-George,  b.  March  26,  1781, 
Elizabeth,  b.  December  16,  1783. 

John  Heokedoen,  b.  October  23,  1744, 
in  York  county.  Pa.;  m.  June  9,  1771, 
Catherine  Klewell,  born  in  Nazareth, 
Northampton  county.  Pa., October  19, 

1748.  Their  children  were: 

, b.  December  19,  1772;  d.  De- 
cember 20,  1772. 

Johannes,  b.  December  28,  1773, 


Elizabeth,  b.  June  28,  1775;  d.  July  1, 
1775. 

Christian,  b.  April  28,  1777 ; d.  October 
15,  1778. 

Catherine,  b.  September  5,  1780. 

Anna-Maria,  b.  October  20.  1782, 

Rosina,  b.  September  20,  1784. 

Nathaniel,  b.  March  15,  1787. 

Philip  Rotheook,  b.  December  8, 1713, 
in  der  Pfalz;  came  to  America  in  1773;  m. 
first  time,  Catherine  Kuntz,  who  d.  No- 
vember 10,  1777,  aet  57  years,  6 months. 
Their  children  were. 

Jacob,  b.  May  25,  1741. 

Anna-Maria,  b.  September  25,  1742; 
d.  . 

Johannes,  b.  February  18,  1744. 

Catherine,  b.  Sept.  1745;  d. . 

Philip  and  Peter,  b.  Oct.  29,  1746  [lived 
in  North  Carolina.] 

George,  b.  Oct.  29, 1748  [lived  in  Balti- 
more.] 

Valentine,  b.  Aug.  31,  1750;  d. 

Valentine,  b.  Oct.  17,  1751  [lived  in 
North  Carolina,] 

Benjamin,  b.  Nov.  9,  1753. 

Joseph,  b.  May  11,  1755. 

Catherine,  b.  May  18,  1757, 

Anna  Maria,  b.  March  1,  1759, 

Frederick,  b.  Sept.  30, 1760. 

Married,  second,  Eleanora  Maquinetti, 
late  Galatin.  She  was  b.  Aug.  14,  1724, 
at  Schwarzenau,  Witgenstein,  and  from 
thence  came  to  Pennsylvania.  No.  issue. 

Elizabeth  Metee,  widow,  m.  n.  Eber- 
lin,  b.  Oct.  22,  1723,  in  Schlierbach, 
Wurtemberg.  and  came  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1753  with  her  husband,  Jacob  Meyer. 
Their  children  were: 

Johanna  Magdalena,  b.  Oct.  24,  1753. 

Paul,  b.  Sept.  5,  1760. 

Baebaea  Hoeneilin,  widow,  m.  n. 
Huber,  b.  Jan.  6.  1711,  in  Saxony.  Mar- 
ried John  L Hoeneilin  in  1738  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  with  him  to  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1752,  where  he  died  in  1778.  Their 
children  were: 

Dorothea,  b.  Nov.  26,  1738;  d.  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mary  Magdalena,  b,  Dec.  24,  1743;  d.in 
Germany. 

Johannes,  b.  Jan.  5,  1747. 

Michael,  b.  Jan.  11,  1750;  d.  in  Ger- 
many. 

Batbara,  b.  Feb.  9,  1755, 
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Eta  Wkllek,  widow,  m.  n.  Kerbein, 
b.  Dec.  9,  1717,  at  Wazendorf,  and  came 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1733.  Married  George 
Weller  in  1741,  who  d.  J an.  2,  1780,  aged 
70  years.  Their  children  were: 
Magdalena,  d.  aged  7 years. 

George,  b.  July  25.  1744. 

Barbara,  b.  April  16,  1747. 

Eva  Elizabeth,  b.  June  3,  1749. 

Martin,  b.  June  27,  1751 
Jacob,  b.  June  11,  1754;  d,  1761. 

Sabina,  b.  August  9,  1756. 

Johannes,  b.  March  13,  1759;  d.  March 
7,  1771. 

Elizabeth  Seileb,  widow,  m.  n. 
Schlatter,  b.  August,  1723,  in  Germany. 
Married  John  Seiler,  September,  1753,  who 
d.  May  14,  1781,  aged  64  years,  6 months. 
Their  children  were: 

Maria,  b.  September  17,  1754. 

Johannes,  b.  February  29,  1756;  d.  Sep- 
tember 7,  1776. 

Elizabeth,  b.  February  15.  1758. 
Bernhard,  b.  August  20,  1760. 

Michael,  b.  August  25.  1762. 

Jacob,  b.  March  10,  1765,  d. 

Barbara,  b.  May  3,  1766. 

Eva,  b.  December  21,  1768. 

j.  w.  J. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1895. 
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JoEDAN. — Information  is  requested  as  to 
the  descendants  of  Michael  or  Mark  and 
Eva  Jordan,  who  seventy  or  more  years 
ago  were  living  on  the  “West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna.” 

John  W.  Joed  an, 

1300  Locust  street, 
Philadelphia. 

AN  OLD-TIME  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
AND  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Having  an  hour  of  leisure  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg  on  the  28  th  day  of  August, 
1890,  the  thought  was  conceived  of  call- 
ing on  one  of  its  oldest  inhabitants  and 
interviewing  him  relative  to  his  life’s  his- 
tory. Accordingly  we  were  soon  at  a 
home  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  where  in 
its  neatly  furnished  little  parlor  we  were 
kindly  greeted  by  one  whose  tottering 


steps  and  somewhat  feeble  voice  plainly 
indicated  the  four  score  years  and  six  of 
his  active  life.  It  was  Daniel  A.  Muench, 
Eeq. 

When  the  desire  of  our  visit  was  made 
known  to  him,  he  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  and  immediately  be- 
came quite  communicative.  In  fact  it 
was  surprising  to  note  the  ease  with  which 
he  recalled  his  psst  experiences, 
and  the  fluency  with  which  he  re- 
lated them.  It  required  but  little 
questioning  on  our  part  to  secure  the  in- 
formation desired.  In  response  to  the 
request,  “Please  tell  us  something  of  your 
early  life,”  the  venerable  gentleman  re- 
plied: “My  life  has  been  a very  ordinary 
one.  I have  not  created  much  stir  in  the 
world,  yet  I have  tried  in  my  humble  way 
to  do  my  duty.  I was  born  in  Fulpe- 
hocken  township,  Berks  county.  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 1,  1804,  more  than  86  years  ago.  My 
father  was  Charles  Edward  Muench,  a 
German  school  master.  When  I was  but 
eight  months  old  he  moved  to  Lykens  Val- 
ley, and  in  the  winter  of  1805  taught  the 
first  school  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
The  building  was  located  near  the  old 
Hoffman  church,  between  Berrysburg  and 
Gratz. 

"On  a little  farm,  two  miles  west  of  the 
latter  place,  I spent  my  happy  boyhood 
days,  working  in  the  fields  and  woods  in 
summer,  and  attending  the  ordinary  pay 
school  for  a few  months  in  winter.  This 
was  the  only  preparation  I had  for  what 
proved  to  be  much  of  my  life  work. 

“Early  one  morning  in  November,  1823, 
a little,  dilapidated  log  school  house,  at  a 
bend  in  the  Mahantango  creek,  welcomed 
a timid,  country  boy  to  its  portals  as 
teacher.  It  was  my  first  day’s  experience, 
and  although  it  occurred  sixty-seven  years 
ago,  I have  a very  vivid  recollection  of  its 
events.  My  first  duty  was  to  chop  wood 
and  build  a fire  in  the  large  ten-plate 
stove,  in  the  center  of  the  room,  a duty 
for  which  I was  doubtless  better  prepared 
than  for  what  was  to  follow. 

“The  region  was  known  as  the  country  of 
the  Hottentots,  and  I became  convinced 
before  9 o’clock  that  I would  have  more 
than  one  large,  unruly  boy  to  handle.  I 
also  knew  that  if  physical  force  was  to 
rale  the  school  I had  made  a mistake  in 
accepting  it.  Fortunately  for  me,  after  I 
had  worried  through  that  long,  long  first 
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day,  as  I was  on  my  way  to  my  boarding 
place  in  the  evening,  I met  a large,  mus- 
cular farmer,  who  came  to  the  rescue  by 
stating  that  if  at  any  time  I needed  as- 
sistance I should  send  for  him.  The  next 
day  I needed  assisiance  and  I sent  for 
him.  In  a few  minutes  he  walked  into 
the  room,  armed  with  a dry  hickory 
sprout.  He  came  not  to  interpret  the  law 
but  to  execute  it.  The  only  question  he 
asked  was,  ‘Who  is  the  ringleader?'  No 
sooner  was  the  leader  in  the  mischief 
pointed  cut  to  him  than  he  grasped  him 
by  the  arm  and  with  a vigor  that  was 
surprising  applied  the  hickory  to  the 
unfortunate  boy’s  back.  Evidently, 
believing  that  ‘actions  speak  louder  than 
words,’  without  uttering  a word,  he  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  the  fields.  I had  no 
occasion  to  call  in  his  assistance  there- 
after. His  first,  impressive  visit  did  much 
to  assist  me  in  completing  my  first  term 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mahantango  without 
much  difiiculty.  ” 

To  assist  the  old  gentleman  in  recalling 
his  early  experience  as  a teacher,  he  was 
asked  to  enumerate  some  of  his  duties  and 
also  to  state  how  he  classified  his  pupils. 
“One  of  my  duties,”  said  he,  “was  to 
sharpen  quills.  This  required  a great  deal 
of  time,  especially  when  the  school  was 
large.  Another  duty  that  required  con- 
siderable time  and  care,  was  that  of  writ- 
ing copies  for  all  the  pupils.  These  copies 
were  usually  short  proverbs,  ‘Pride  goes 
before  a fall,’  is  one  that  I wrote  hun- 
dreds of  times.” 

At  this  juncture  he  recalled  an  experi- 
ence that  evidently  he  had  not  thought  of 
for  a long  time.  Said  he:  “I  was  fortun- 
ate in  being  a good  penman.  On  one  oc- 
casion I gained  the  respect  of  an  unruly 
boy  by  carefully  writing,  in  bold  letters, 
the  head  lines  of  his  arithmetic  example 
book.  He  had  but  little  fear  of  the  rod, 
but  after  he  saw  that  I was  a good  writer 
he  had  respect  for  my  pen.” 

“Classification,  in  my  days  as  a teacher, 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  there  were 
nearly  as  many  different  kinds  of  books 
as  there  were  different  pupils.  The  only 
subject  in  which  we  approached  anything 
like  classification  was  reading.  The  oupils 
that  could  read,  used  the  Testament.  The 
length  of  term  was  from  three  to  four 
months,  and  each  pupil  paid  50  cents  a 
month  tuition.  There  was  great  uni- 


formity in  my  salary.  I never  receivad 
less  than  $16  nor  more  than  $18  a month 
for  my  teaching.  My  first  school  was 
taught  in  1823,  and  my  last  one  in  1846. 
My  schools,  in  addition  to  the  one  on 
Mahantango  creek,  were  Whitley’s,  in 
Susquehanna  township;  Lenker’s  and  St. 
John’s,  in  Lykens  Valley;  and  Bower- 
man’s,  in  Powell’s  Valley.  Among  my 
pupils  were  Joseph  Fetterhoff,  recently 
deceased;  ex-County  Treasurer  William 
Lodge,  John  Lodge,  of  Halifax  township, 
and  Isaac  Zimmerman,  at  present  a 
Lutheran  minister.  ’ ’ 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “what  were 
your  early  church  associations?”  the  fol- 
lowing reply  was  elicited.  “The  old  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  near  Gratz,  was 
the  first  that  I ever  attended.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hendel,  jr.,  D.  D.,  came  all  the  way 
from  our  old  home  in  Tulpehocken,  to 
preach  for  us  occasionally.  Among  his 
successors,  to  whose  preaching  I often, 
listened  with  great  interest,  were  Rev. 
James  R.  Reily  and  Rev.  Isaac  Gerhart. 
At  this  old  church  repose  t'ue  remains  of 
both  my  parents.  ” 

“I  have  a very  distinct  recollection  of 
the  first  Sabbath  school  of  which  I was  a 
member.  It  was  organized  at  Fetterhoff’s 
church,  in  Halifax  township,  by  John 
Rutter,  John  Zimmerman  and  myself. 
Unfortunately  we  were  a little  in  advance 
of  the  times  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
were  not  ready  for  such  an  innovation, 
and  after  a few  Sabbaths  were  locked  out 
of  the  church  and  the  small  library  that 
we  had  collected  was  scattered  never  to  be 
brought  back  again.  ” 

“Will  you  please  tell  us  something  of 
your  experiences  as  a politician  and  an 
ofidcer  of  the  law  ?”  was  the  next  request. 

After  reflecting  for  a few  moments,  he 
reponded  in  a somewhat  joeular  manner: 
“Oh,  I don’t  think  I ever  was  a politician. 

I voted  regularly,and  when  I was  a candi- 
date for  office  I was  always  pleased  to  have 
my  friends  vote  for  me.  My  first  ballot 
was  cast  for  Jackson  for  President  in  1828. 

I had  a singular  experience  at  that  elec- 
tion. My  father  had  just  been  natural- 
ized, and  he  proudly  walked  with  me  to 
the  polls  and  exercised  his  right 
as  an  American  citizen  for  the 
first  time  with  me.  George  Wolfe  was 
the  first  Governor,  that  received  my  vote, 
and  my  first  commission  as  Justice  of  the 
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Peace,  bears  his  signature.  This  commis- 
sion was  granted  to  me  in  1831,  and  I 
served  continuously  till  1855  One  line  of 
policy  that  I alvays  tried  to  live  up  to 
while  acting  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  was 
that  of  not  sending  petty,  trivial  cases  to 
the  courts.  I always  felt  that  the  courts 
were  encumbered  with  many  cases  that 
should  never  go  there.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  startling  in  my  twenty-four 
years’  experience  in  this  position.  Per- 
haps the  most  exciting  incident  occurred 
when  William  F.  Johnson  was  Governor 
of  the  State.  A murder  had  been 
committed  at  Chris’ianna,  Lancaster 
county,  and  there  was  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  crime  was  committed 
by  fugitive  slaves.  Governor  Johnson 
issued  a proclamation,  offering  $1,000, 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties. 
Soon  after  this,  as  I was  riding  over 
Peter’s  Mountain  on  horse-back, one  after- 
noon, I met  five  burly  negroes,  who  asked 
me  to  direct  them  to  a hotel.  The  tavern 
at  Matamoras  was  the  nearest  place,  and 
I directed  them  to  go  there.  Soon  after 
leaving  them  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  they  might  be  the  murderers.  I im- 
mediately took  a round-about  way  and 
rode  into  the  village  before  the  negroes  ar- 
rived. I told  the  landlord  of  my  suspic- 
ion, and  directed  him  to  provide  lodging 
for  them.  I issued  a warrant  lor 
their  arrest,  but  as  there  was  no 
constable  nearer  than  Halifax,  I depu- 
tized a stalwart  man  of  the  village 
to  act  in  that  capacity.  A posse  of  men 
was  selected  to  surround  the  hotel,  with 
orders  not  to  molest  them  during  the 
night  unless  they  attempted  to  leave,  but 
to  be  in  readiness  to  arrest  them  early  iu 
the  morning.  The  excitemeni  in  the  vil- 
lage during  the  night  can  readily  be 
imagined.  Very  few  of  the  residents 
closed  an  eye. 

With  daylight  came  the  arrest  of  the 
negroes,  and  in  a short  lime  they  were  be- 
ing carried  over  Peter’s  mountain  toward 
the  Capital.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dauphin 
they  were  met  by  the  slave  holders’  agent 
of  Harrisburg  and  a number  of  men  in 
search  of  the  fugitives.  After  considera- 
ble parleying  my  men  released  them  to  the 
agent  and  his  men  and  returned  to  Mala- 
moras.  Soon  thereafter  they  were 
landed  behind  the  bars  in  Harrisburg. 
After  all  the  excitement  they  did  not 


turn  out  to  be  the  murderers.  The  agent 
returned  them  to  their  masters  in  the 
South,  giving  to  my  men  forty  dollars  for 
their  trouble,  and  putting  the  remainder  of 
the  four  hundred  dollars,  which  he  re- 
ceived, in  his  pocket.  The  price  then  paid 
for  capturing  fugitive  slaves  was  $80  a 
head.  ” 

Mention  was  made  of  the  great  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  modes  of  travel 
within  his  lifetime.  The  old  gentleman 
smiled  and  said,  “I  was  married  on  the 
18th  day  of  December,  1828.  Instead  of 
the  wedding  pj.rty  getting  into  cabs  and 
driving  to  the  depots,  as  is  the  custom 
nowadays,  my  party,  which  was  rather  a 
a large  one,  had  to  drive  several  miles  over 
t he  country.  There  was  but  one  carriage, 
an  old  lime  Dearborn,  in  Halifax  town- 
ship, and  that  of  course  was  reserved  for 
the  bride  and  groom.  All  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  obliged  to  ride  in 
ordinary  one-horse  wagons. 

“My  first  trip  to  Harrisburg  from  Lykens 
Valley  was  made  in  a crowded  stage 
coach  on  the’old  Sunbury  road  over  Peter’s 
mountain.  I made  my  first  journey  to 
Philadelphia  in  1836.  I went  as  far  as 
Harrisburg  by  stage;  there  I took  the 
horse  cars  for  the  city.  I remember  the 
journey  was  a very  tedious  and  tiresome 
one.  The  horses  were  changed  four 
times  on  the  way  down.” 

A remark  relative  to  the  wild,  unculti- 
vated condition  of  the  country  through 
which  the  stage  coach  passed  led  to  the 
question:  "Did  you  do  any  hunting  and 
fishing  in  your  younger  days  ?”  “Yes,” 
was  the  prompt  reply;  “I  did  considerable 
of  both,  and  with  better  success  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  hunters  and  fisher- 
men now-a-days.  Then  it  did  not 
n quire  much  skill  to  bo  a success 
in  either  of  these  sports,  as  game  of  all 
kinds  was  very  plentiful.  In  fact,  in  my 
early  boyhood  days,  there  was  more  game 
in  the  Lykens  Valley  than  most  boys  care 
for.  One  cold  night  in  winter  a large  bear 
was  shot  within  a few  yards  of  our  house. 
It  was  in  prime  condition,  and  its  large 
hams  and  shoulders  supplied  the  com- 
munity with  meat  for  several  days.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  to  wake  up  in  the 
night  and  hear  the  cry  of  the  wild  cat  in 
the  orchard  or  woods  near  by,  or  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  on  Mahantango  mountain. 
Scarcely  a day  passed  that  we  did  not  see 
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Beveral  deer  bouading  through  the  valley. 
The  Wiconisco  creek  was  well  stocked 
with  fish  before  the  coal  mines 
were  operated.  Since  then  its 
darkened  waters  are  undisturbed 
by  the  finny  tribe.  Perhaps  no 
mountain  streams  in  Pennsylvania,  af- 
forded better  haunts  for  the  speckled  trout 
than  did  Bear  and  Rattling  creeks,  away 
back  in  1820.  Many  a day,  when  a boy,  I 
wandered  over  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lykens  with  my  associates 
gathering  berries  and  hunting  rabbits,  and 
often  on  moonlicht  nights  did  we  go  in 
search  of  ’coon.  Little  did  we  think  that 
we  were  treading  over  one  of  Dauphin 
county’s  greatest  sources  of  material 
wealth.” 

Not  wishing  to  fatigue  the  kind  old 
gentleman,  we  asked  him  no  more  ques- 
tions. We  thanked  him  for  his  interest- 
ing narrative,  and  before  bidding  him 
adieu  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  be 
spared  at  least  to  see  as  near  to  the  close 
of  the  century  as  he  had  been  permitted  to 
see  to  its  birth. 

Our  wish  was  not  fully  realized.  The 
century  was  but  four  years  old  when  he 
first  saw  the  light ; nearly  seven  years  of  it 
remained  when  his  eyes  closed  for  the  last 
time.  His  deal  h occurred  in  Harrisburg, 
Thursday,  March  30,  2893,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  89  years. 

L.  E.  MoQinnes. 

Steelton,  Pa.,  189.5, 


RffiCORDS  OS’ 


The  Moravian  Church  at  yort. 

II. 


Catherine  Opp,  widow,  b.  Jan.  2,  1754; 
m.  Peter  Opp,  May  6,  1777. 

Ernst  Sohlosseh,  s.  George  Bchlosser, 
of  Philadelphia;  b.  Dec.  9,  1745,  in  Baden; 
came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  father  in 
1751;  m.  Anna  Maria  Herman,  b.  May  1, 
1742,  in  Alsace.  Children; 

Anna  Christina,  b.  July  10,  1770. 

Mary  Magdalen,  b Dec  1!».  1771. 

George  Ernst,  b.  Sept  18  1773. 

John  Frederick,  b.  Oct.  29,  1775;  d. 
1775. 

Catherine  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept  18,  1776, 

Sarah  Risina,  b.  Aug.  31,  1780. 


Jacob,  b.  Match  17,  1784 
John  Wilhelm,  b.  Nov.  18,  1785. 

John  Rothrook,  b.  Peb.  i3,  1744,  in 
York  county.  Pa  ; m first,  ia  1767.  Doro- 
thea Gump,  b Oct  11,  1749;  d.  Dec.  18, 
1775.  Children: 

George  b Jan.  27,  1768 
John,  b,  June  13  1769 
Daniel,  b Aug  27,  1771. 

Catherine,  b.  Feb.  13,  1774. 

He  m.  secondly  Ch'rity  Worley,Nov. 
5,  1776;  she  was  b.  P^b.  20,  1759.  Chil- 
dren. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  16.  1778. 

Anna  Maria,  b Feb.  17  1780. 

George,  b May  24,  1781 
James,  b.  May  22,  1782 
Charity,  b Sept.  17.  1783 
Susanna,  b.  April  20,  1785. 

Wilhelm,  b.  Sept.  23,  1786 
Johanna  Magdalena  Mayer,  dau.  of 
Jacob  and  E izabeth,  b.  Oct.  24,  1753,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Magdalena,  b.  in  Guinea,  Africa. 
Maria  Feiser,  b Sept.  17,  1754,  in 
Dover  township,  York  county,  Pa. 

John  Michael  Ranke,  b Se,jt.  11, 
1763.  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Feiser,  b Peb.  15,  1758,  in 
Dover  lownsbip,  York  county,  Pa. 

Jacob  Lanius,  b.  Aug,  14  1732,  in  Y'.rk 

county.  Pa.;  m.  Birbara  , June  29, 

1762;  d.  April  28,  1780  Children: 

Anna  Barbara,  b.  F^b  6 1764 
Catharine,  b.  Peb  10  1767. 

John  Jacob,  b.  Sept,  7,  1769 
Johannes,  b June  18  i772 
Wilhelm,  b.  July  14,  1775. 

Elizabeth,  b.  April  28,  1778;  d Oct.  19, 
1778. 

Catherine  Heoked  >en,  wife  Christian 
Gottleib  Heckedoru,  b June  15,  1755;  m. 
1778.  Children: 

Johannes,  b.  Oct.  6,  1778 
John  Jacob,  b.  Oc  . 27,  1780;  d.  April 
4,  1782 

Anna  Maria,  b Aug.  17.  1782 
Catharine,  b.  Nov.  15,  1784 
Maria  Elizabeth,  b.  July  3,  1788. 

Anna  Maria  Muller,  wife  Jacob  Muller, 
b.  March  3,  1750,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Bijser,  b.  Aug.  8,  1725,  in  Can- 
ton Berne,  Switzerland,  and  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1749.  Married  in  Europe,  1749, 

Magdalena  ; b.  May  12,  1730,  in 

Switz°rland.  Children: 
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John  Henry,  b.  Murch  12,  1753. 

Anna  Barbara,  b.  July  24.  1755 
Magdalena,  b Feb.  2.  1758. 

Catherine,  b Dec.  14  1759. 

EHzabeS:}^-M“y20,1762 

Anna  Maria,  b.  March  28,  1764,  d.  

Anna  Maria,  b.  Feb  3,  1766 
Joseph  Sohank,  b Sept.  19,  1718,  in 
Wurtemberg,  and  came  tii  Pennsylvania 
with  his  family  in  1753;  m Nov.  8 1740, 
Elizabeth  Hoeneisen,  b Jan  6,  1749,  in 
Wurtemberg.  Children : 

Johannes,  b.  Dec  16,  1741 
Anna  Maria,  b.  Jan.  24.  1748;  d.  1777. 
John  Jacob,  b.  Jan.  27.  1753;  d,  1776. 
Barbara,  b.  March  5,  1757 
Rosina,  b.  Sept.  16.  1759;  d 1775 
Frederick,  b,  Oetober  11.  1761 
Joseph,  b.  November  20,  176^;  d.  1765 
George  Michael,  d.  May  25,  1766, 

Adam  Hoff,  b.  1704  in  the  Palatinate; 
m.  1735  Juliana  Seiben,  b February  18, 
1720,  in  the  Palatinate.  Children: 
Ludwig,  b.  September  13.  1737;  d.  1761. 
Franz,  b.  February  4.  1739. 

John  Adam,  b.  July  29,  1740. 

John  Peter,  b.  October  29,  1742. 
Johannes,  b.  February  2,  1744;  d — -. 
Christina,  b November  8,  1745. 

John  Jacob,  b.  Decemoer  26,  1747. 
Daniel,  b February  4,  1750 
Andreas,  b.  November  23,  1751. 
Gottfried,  b November  25  1753 
Son  and  daughter,  b.  November  23,  1755; 
d.  November  23,  1755 
Philip,  b February  5.  1757;  d 1771 
John  He  try,  b.  August  6,  1760. 

Ju'iana,  b.  March  30,  1762;  d.  1765 
Jacob  Sohanz,  b.  November  19.  1719, 
in  Germany;  came  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1739;  m.  first,  Juliana  Margaretha  Klein, 
who  d.  March  7,  1756;  m.  secondly, 
Elizabeth  Brunner,  who  d 17 — ; m. 

thirdh, 

Gkoegk  Albrecht  SoHaLLEB.b.  July  31, 
1720,  and  his  wife  Eva,  b.  May  10,  1714 
Children ; 

Susanna,  b.  May  1.  1753;  d.  1758. 
George,  b.  March  19,  1755 
Catherine,  b.  April  15,  1758;  d May  29, 
1758 

William,  b.  June  23,  1763;  d.  February 
3,  1764 

John  George  Gtjjahr,  b September 
30  1751,  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa. : m.  in 
1775  Catherine  Rumel.  Children : 


Elizabeth,  b.  May  15,  1776. 

Jacob,  b.  May  29,  1778 
George,  b.  October  21,  1780, 

Wilhelm,  b Augusts,  1783. 

Johannes,  b.  May  17,  1785. 

Martin  Weller,  b June  27,  1751  in 
York  county.  Pa  ; m February,  1779, 
Catherine  Miller.  Children; 

Eva,  b.  Nov.  6,  1779 
Catherine,  b.  May  22,  1782. 

Maria,  b January  20,  1785;  d.  Septem- 
ber 7,  1785. 

Christian  Gottlieb  Heckedorn,  b. 
June  10,  1754.  in  York  couniy.  Pa  ; m. 

March  1,  1778,  Catherine  . See 

ante 

Catherine  Brinokmann.  m n Hei'- 
man ; w.  Frederick  Bnnckmaur';  h June 
2,  1730,  in  Germany;  m.  June  8,  1750,  in 
Holland.  Children: 

Elizabeth,  b.  Januarv  8,  1751;  d 1772. 
Kilian,  b March.  1753;  d.  May  28, 1757. 
Frederick,  b.  Octaber  12,  1755. 

John  Martin,  b November  23  1757. 
Catherine,  b February  3,  1760 
Henry,  b.  July  21,  1762 
Johannes,  b.  March  31,  1765. 

George,  b.  January  1,  1768 
Christian,  b January  1,  1768;  d January 
6.  1770 

Jacob,  b.  April  6,  1771. 

Salome  Gumrin,  b.  November  27,  1729, 
in  Alsace,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1749;  m.  in  1749  Jacob  Rumel, b.  Septem- 
ber 6,  1726;  d.  Mav  31,  1759.  Childrea: 

Salome,  b.  1750 

Catherine,  b.  1752 

Magdalena,  b July  13  1754 
Elizabeth,  b.  Dec-'inber  27,  1756. 

Jacob,  b.  March  4 1759. 


Taa  “sTAvie  act”  of  i 797. 

[The  following  interesting  paper  was 
read  before  the^  Linr  man  Society  of  Lan- 
caster 011  Janua'ry  26th,  1895,  by  S M 
Sener.  E=q  . and  has  been  furnished  Notes 
and  Queries;] 

The  writer  recently  observed  on  some 
old  legal  documents  an  impression  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a stamp  of  some  character; 
not  the  seal  of  the  court  officer  in  whose 
office  the  documents  had  been  entered  of 
record.  The  documents  had  been  executed 
during  the  years  1798  and  1800  The  de- 
vice of  the  stamp  consisted  of  an  eagle 
displayed;  below  the  words  "Fifty 
Cents;"  above  “Pennsylvania  ” On  sev. 
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eral  of  the  docaments  appeared,  in  con- 
Dection  with  the  above, a device  consisting 
of  thirteen  stars  arranged  in  a star  ehape; 
above,  “Com.  Rev.  C.  S. below,  “L 
Cents.  ” 

The  designs  in  question  prompted  an 
investigation,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
that  they  were  a stamp  aflBxed  to  certain 
executed  documents  by  virtue  of  a “Stamp 
Duty”  levied  under  a statute  of  the  United 
States  at  a period  when  it  had  become 
necessary  to  provide  funds  in  anticipation 
of  a war  with  France.  In  this  connection 
a few  words  in  reference  to  some  earlier 
“stamp  acts”  will  not  be  amiss. 

According  to  Da  Basvilie,  stamped 
paper  was  used  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  as  early  as  637.  Regular 
stamp  duties,  however,  were  first 
imposed  by  Holland  in  1624;  in  order 
to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  Spaniards.  Other  governments  gradu- 
ally imitated  the  plan  adopted  by  Hol- 
land and  in  1694  the  innovation  was  in- 
trouduced  into  England  by  the  Statute 
of  5 William  and  Mary  in  order  to 
carry  on  a war  with  France.  Still  further 
laws  were  adopted  on  the  subject  under 
Charles  II  in  1671. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  a “stamp  act” 
in  the  colonies  and  provinc  iS  was  not  a 
novel  measure  in  theory.  Cosby,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  had  proposed  its  in  - 
troduction  in  1734,  and  G tvernor  Keith 
proposed  the  same  measure  in  1739.  It 
was  again  broached  in  New  York  in  1744, 
and  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  First  Colonial 
Congress  in  1754,  and  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Delancey,  in  1755  During  tne 
administration  of  William  Shirley, 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  a “stamp  act”  was  passed, 
laying  a tax  on  vellum,  parchment  and 
public  papers.  This  was  in  1755,  and  the 
stamp  consisted  of  a device  of  a codfish 
with  the  words  II  Pence,  and  encircled 
by  the  legend  Staple  of  the  Massachu- 
setts 

The  colonists  would  listen  to  such  pro- 
positions from  their  local  governments, 
but  not  from  abroad.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  1732  said,  “I  will  leave  the  taxation  of 
America  to  some  of  my  successors,  who 
have  more  courage  than  I have,”  and  Sir 
William  Pitt  in  1759  said,  “I  will  never 
burn  my  fingers  with  an  American  Stamp 
Act.”  Lord  Grenville  mistook  the  temper 


of  the  colonists  when  he  introduced  the 
statute  of  Marc.h  22,  1764,  which  imposed 
a stamp  duly  on  all  English  papers  and 
which  become  applicable  to  the  English 
colonies  by  a statute  introduced  in  May, 
1764.  That  was  the  first  British  stamp 
act  referable  to  America,  and  the  stamps 
were  printed  on  blue  paper,  the  device  be- 
ing a double  Tudor  rose,  inclosed  by  the 
royal  garter,  surmounted  by  a crown  and 
the  value. 

The  statute  was  to  go  into  effect  in  the 
colonies  November  1,  1765,  but  during  the 
summer  the  colonists  were  made  a unit 
against  the  “Stamp  Act.”  Franklin,  al- 
though he  had  advocated  a similar  stamp 
duty  in  1754,  was  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
to  the  taxation  scheme  from  abroad.  He 
published  the  figure  of  a disjointed  snake 
with  the  significant  legend  “United  oe 
Die  ” 

When  November  1st  arrived,  neither 
stamp  officers  or  stamps  were  to  be  found 
in  the  colonies,  and  a paper  of  the  time 
published  the  startling  announcement  that 
“Lady  N — th  Am— can  Liberty”  had 
died  “with  a cruel  stamp  on  her  vitals.” 
Business  ceased,  marriages  ceased,  legal 
contracts  were  held  in  abeyance,  for  no 
one  would  use  stamps.  People  sang 
through  the  streets,  “Liberty,  Property 
and  no  Stamps.”  The  innovation  was  so 
<'bnoxiou8  that  it  was  finally  repealed  in 
March,  1766.  During  the  famous  “Stamp 
Act  Congress,”  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
c donists  decided  not  to  bo  taxed  without 
representation  and  that  resolution  resulted 
in  the  War  for  Independence  only  a few 
years  later,  which  terminated  so  disas- 
trously for  the  British. 

The  devices  upon  the  legal  documents 
noticed  by  the  writer  were  those  affixed  to 
vellum,  parchment  and  legal  documents 
by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  July  6,  1797, 
adopted  by  the  United  States  government, 
found  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  1, 
pages  527,  &c  It  is  a curious  fact,  that, 
although  the  colonies  and  provinces  had 
revolted  less  than  a generation  before  on 
account  of  the  English  “Stamp  Act,”  the 
United  States  fell  back  upon  that  identical 
means  to  raise  revenue.  The  statute  went 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1798,  and 
levied  a tax  of  from  ten  cents  to  ten  dol- 
lars on  every  skin,  piece  of  parchment  or 
vellum  cr  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  cer- 
tain prescribed  writings  appeared. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  iteme 
taxed:  Certificate  of  naturalization,  $5; 
license  to  practice  law,  $10;  grant  or  let- 
ters patent  under  United  States  seal,  ex- 
capt  land  warrants  to  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, $4;  exemplification  or  certificate  of 
any  such  grant  or  patents,  $2;  charter, 
$1;  receipt  for  legacy  under  will,  or  for 
any  share  in  an  estate  of  fifty  dollars 
value  and  not  over  a hundred,  25  cents; 
between  ®1C0  and  $500,  $1;  policy  of  in- 
surance on  a ahip  either  on  sea  or  inland 
lake  or  river,  25  cents;  any  exemplifica- 
tion under  seal  of  any  court,  inventories, 
■wills,  etc.,  50  cenis;  bonds,  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  etc.,  from  10 
cents  to  75  cents. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  provided 
the  marks  and  stamps,  and  the  pinaliy 
for  counterfeiting  or  forging  said  stamps 
or  marks  was  $1,000  fine  and  seven  years 
imprisonment. 

The  stamps  were  alfixed  by  a supervisor 
of  the  revenue  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who  were  sworn  or  affirmed  to  mark  or 
stamp  all  paper  required  by  the  State,  and 
to  make  an  honest  return  of  all  monies 
collected  by  him.  The  statute  was  amend- 
ed on  March  17,  1798,  and  still  further 
amended  on  February  28,  1799,  as  regards 
foreign  exchange.  A statute  was  passed 
on  April  23,  1800,  establishing  a general 
stamp  office,and  this  statute  was  amended 
on  March  3,  1801. 

The  first  supervisor  of  the  revenue  ap- 
pointed by  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Lancaster  county,  and  in 
fact  for  the  Third  Revenue  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  Major  General  Edward 
Hand,  who  resided  at  “Rockford,”  near 
Lancaster,  and  who  held  the  position  until 
1801. 

The  amendment  to  the  statute  passed 
March  17,  1798  allowed  a discount  of  7| 
per  cent,  on  stamps  purchased  to  the 
amount  of  $10  at  one  time  and  not  by  a 
supervisor  of  the  revenue.  By  the  statute 
of  April  23  1800,  a general  stamp  office 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  postage  to  be  collected  on  letters. 
This  statute  created  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Stamps,  whose  headquarters 
should  be  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
he  was  to  be  subject  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Among  other  duties  he  was  to  stamp  all 


vellum,  parchment  or  paper,  and  further 
provided  that  all  such  as  had  formerly 
been  stamped  should  be  counterstamped 
by  a Commissioner  of  Revenue  with  such 
designs  as  might  be  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose. 
This  stamp  was  the  one  containing  the 
abbreviations  “Com  R&v.  C.  S . ” which 
stood  for  “Commissioner  of  Revenue’s 
Counterstamp.”  Oa  March  3,  1801,  a 
statute  was  passed  abolishing  the  office  of 
supervisor  of  the  revenue  and  Maj  >r  Gen- 
eral Hand’s  office  expired. 

The  statute  was  repealed  in  ' 802,  and  in 
1813  (August  2).  a similar  siaiute  was 
passed  to  meet  demand  for  revenue  caused 
by  the  War  of  1812.  This  was  continued 
in  force  by  statute  of  February  1,  1816, 
and  repealed  in  January.  1824.  bv  statute 
of  March  3,  1823.  On  July  1,  1862,  the 
statute  providing  internal  revenue  was 
passed  and  this  also  levied  a stamp  duty 
on  certain  papers  and  documents. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
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CXLIII. 


Infoemation  Desieed  — Among  the 
customers  of  William  Tient,  a merchant 
of  Philadelphia  in  1703-06,  appears  a John 
Sener.  Who  can  identify  him  nr  furnish 
any  information  as  to  who  he  was , etc? 

S.  M.  Henee. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

An  Old  Bell. — The  “History  of  An- 
cient Landmarks  of  Lebanon  County,” 
now  in  press,  contains  a reference  in  re- 
gard to  a bell  which  was  cast  in  1773  for 
Trinity  church,  as  follows:  “This  bell, 
which  used  to  swing  in  the  old  steeple, 
whose  silvery  tones  for  many  years  called 
this  community  to  worship,  is  said  to  have 
the  following  inscriotion:  ‘Pack  and 
Chapman,  of  London,  Fecit,  1773.  For 
the  Lutheran  church,  Heidelbergtown, 
Lancaster  county,’  A similar  one  was 
made  by  the  same  firm , and  at  the  same 
time,  for  Trinity  Lutheran  church,  Lan- 
caster city.” 
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KEGISTEK  OF  INTERMENTS 


In  tlie  Moravian  Cemetery,  Xork, 
Penna,,  1763-1793. 


Felix  Muller,  July  12,  1752. 

J.  Jacob  Corel!,  August  22,  1753. 

Mary  Catherine  Muller,  December  26, 
1753, 

Johann  Muller,  February  10,  1754. 
Adam  Lanius,  April  20,  1754. 

J.  E.  Brotzmann,  October  27, 1755. 
Martha  Catherine  Brizel,  January  18, 
1756. 

Agnes  Neiser,  February  13,  1756 
Anna  Maria  Muller,  May  18,  1757. 
Kilian  Brinckmann,  May  28,  1757. 
Elizaoeth  Rauser,  July  1,  1757. 

Elizabeth  Franz,  August  29,  1757. 

Dorothea , September  12,  1757. 

Anna  Rosina  Heckedorn,  March  19, 
1758 

Mary  Elizabeth  Haller,  May  7,  1758 
Catherine  Schaller,  May  29.  1758. 

Philip  Corell,  August  25,  1758. 

John  Eleenfritz,  September  7.  1758. 
Susanna  Schaller,  November  30,  1758 

Barbara  Sch , January  9,  1759. 

Philip  Hoens,  July  19,  1759. 

Ann  Maria  Binkel,  July  26,  1759. 
Catherine  Votrin,  August  14,  1759. 

Anna  Maria  MuHer,  November  28,  1759. 
Johann  Muller,  November  12,  1760. 
Jacob  Weller,  January  7,  1761. 

Samuel  Ebert,  April  2,  1761. 

Mary  Catherine  Beizel,  May  31,  1761. 
Ludwig  HofE,  June,  1761. 

Michael  Muller,  August  25,  1761. 

Henry  Beizel,  September  16,  1761. 

Anna  Rosina  Heckedorn,  April  29,1762. 
Johana  Hoens,  May  29,  1762. 

Chris.ian  Ebert,  June  9,  1762 
Maria  Elizabeth  Fischel,  March  31,1763, 
Wilhelm  Schaller,  February  3 1764. 
Juliana  Busch,  September  1,  1764 
Jacob  Feiser.  March  10,  1765. 

Juliana  Hoff,  May  13,  1765. 

Joseph  Schank,  July  3,  1765. 

Fr.  Jacob  Muller,  August  14,  1765, 
Anna  Maria  Buser,  September  22,  1765. 
Rosina  Muller,  March  27,  1766, 

Anna  Maria  Hoens,  June  2,  1766 
John  Jacob  Beizel,  July  13,  1766. 

Anna  Maria  Buser,  2d,  July  17.  1767. 
George  Rothrock,  June  30,  1768. 
Catherine  Heckedorn,  August  12,  1768, 
Rosina  Beizel,  September  12, 1768. 


Mary  Catherine  Beizel,  September  21, 
1768. 

Catherine  Rothrock,  October  8,  1768. 

Krogstrup,  December  23,  1768. 

Elizabeth  Grimm,  January  4,  1769. 
Juliana  Lanius,  February  26,  1769. 
Margaret  Elgenfritz,  April  5,  1769 
Rosina  Gump,  June  6,  1769 
Christian  Brinckmann , January  6,1770. 
Barbara  Haller.  May  1,  1770 
Anna  Hoens,  November  2,  1770. 

Johann  Weller,  March  7,  1771. 

Anna  Marla  Gump,  O aober  15,  1771. 
Margaret  Lanius,  April  30,  1772. 

Heckedorn,  December  20.  1772. 

Johannes  Feiser.  February  9,  1773. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Fischel,  March  6,  1773, 
Anna  Barbara  Feiser,  March  10,  1773. 
John  Michael  Fischel,  March  23.  1773. 
Peter  Schneider,  September  3,  1773 
Anna  Maria  Muller,  December  8,  1773. 
J.  Henry  Schneider,  May  28.  1775. 

Heckedorn,  July  1,  1775. 

Rosina  Schank,  September  10,  1775. 
John  Hoenrisen,  October  21.  1775. 

J.  Frederick  Schlosser,  November  4, 
1775. 

Dorothea  Rothrock,  December  18,  1775. 
John  Feise:,  September,  1776. 

Susanna  Roihrock,  November  24,  1776. 
George  Christopher  Heller,  March  25, 
1777. 

Benjamin  Muller,  July  14,  1777. 
Catharine  Rolhrock,November  10,  1777. 
Philip  Hoens.  December  5,  1777. 

Anna  Maria  Haller,  February  25,  *.778. 
Susanna  Berot,  February  28,  1778. 
Jacob  Lanius,  March  1,  1778 
Bernhard  Hoenisen,  March  10,  1778. 
Margaret  Schneider,  April  2,  1778. 

Michael , August  5,  1778. 

Franz  Ludwig  Berot,  August  17,  1778, 
Catherine  Muller,  August  19,  1778. 
Christian  Heckedorn,  October  16,  1778. 
Elizabeth  Lanius,  October  19,  1778. 
Salome  Feisel,  December  8,  1778. 
Johann  Schneider,  July  31,  1779. 

George  Weller,  January  2,  1780. 
Barbara  Lanius,  April  25,  1780, 
Johannes  Feiser,  May  14,  1781. 
Johannes  Bush,  September  19,  1781. 
Wilhelm  Riel,  September  21.  1781. 

Raus,  February  24,  1782. 

J.  Jacob  Haller,  April  i,  1782. 

Catherine , April  12,  1782. 

Johannes  Muller,  February  23,  1783. 
Margaret  Schneider,  July  5,  1783. 
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Mary  Eliaabeth  Feisel,  July  11,  1783. 
Jacob  Frank,  December  8,  1783. 
Gertrude  Riel,  March  29.  1784. 

Joseph  Perkins,  August  7,  1784. 
Frederick  Schank,  August  28.  1785. 
Maria  Weller,  September  7,  1785. 

Franz  Jacob  Muller,  September  10, 1786. 
Adam  Hoff.  November  20,  1735 
Anna  Eva  Weller,  November  23,  1786, 
Eva  Beyer,  November  25,  1785. 
Catherine  Rothrock,  January  1,  1786. 
John  Fischel,  Jan.  20,  1786. 

Magdalena  (negro),  March  15,  1786. 
Anna  Mary  Beckedorn,  May  27,  1786. 
Catherine  Beckedorn,  May  29,  1786 
Mary  Elizabeth  Fische:,  FeU  7,  1787. 
Jacob  Correll,  Feb.  23.  1787, 

Jacob  Lanius,  March  29.  1787. 

John  Beckedorn,  July  12,  1788. 
Frederick  Brinkmann,  Sept.  23,  1788, 
Martin  Weller,  Oct.  24,  1788 
Anna  M.  Struebig,  Nov  1,  1 (88. 

Eva  Schaller,  Jan.  5,  1789. 

Catharine  Fahs,  July  4,  1789. 

Rebecca  Rothrock,  Aug.  27,  1789. 

Anna  Barbara  Boenisen,  Oct.  1,  1789. 
Catherine  Beckedorn,  Oct  25,  1789, 
Joseph  Schank,  Nov.  7, 1789, 

Wilhelm  Rothrock.  Nov.  22,  1789. 
Susan  Rothrock,  Nov.  26.  1789. 
Johannes  Beckedorn,  Dec.  14,  1789. 
Rosina  Feiser,  Oct.  3,  1790 
Eleanor  Anderson,  Jan.  7,  1791. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Beizel,  April  12,  1791. 

John  W.  Jordan. 


HISTORir  OP  8UL.LIVAN  COUNTY* 


XXIV. 

Davidson  Townslilp— Its  Divisions  and 
Early  Settlers. 


This  township  has  four  natural  divi- 
sions; first  that  of  North  Mountain,  second 
Muncy  Valley,  third  Elk  Lick,  fourth 
Bess  settlement,  now  known  as  Jamison 
City. 

North  Mountain. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Derr,  * 
Richart,  Bowell  and  Pnilllps  as  among 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  county  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  this  settlement. 
Prominent  among  these  men  whose  de- 
scendants remain  in  this  section  of  the 
township  is  that  of  Griflith  Phillips,  8r., 
who  remained  all  his  life  in  Davidson 


township  and  raised  a large  family.  Be 
was  a man  of  great  energy  and  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligenc&  Be  died  in 
1858  Quite  a number  of  his  descendants 
still  reside  in  that  vicinity.  Bis  son, 
Evan  B. , was  the  first  sberifiE  of  Sullivan 
county,  and  his  son,  Griffith  Phillips,  Jr., 
has  been  county  commissioner.  David  8. 
Phillips,  who  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  war  of  1812,  remained  at  North 
Mountain  until  1861,  when  he  moved  to 
Michigan,  where  he  died  in  1873.  Bis  re- 
mains were  brought  to  his  old  home  for 
Durial. 

Elias  Smith,  father  of  Judge  William 
Smith,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Eagles  Mere,  moved  to  this  settlement 
from  Sussex  county,  N.  J.  Tue  next 
settlers  who  came  were  William  Richart, 
Thomas  Reed,  John  Sfawbridge  and 
William  McClemens.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  James  Diggers  and  the  Swank 
and  Barding  families.  But  few  of  these 
remain.  The  Phillips  families  with  their 
descendants  are  among  the  most  numerous 
in  the  North  Mountain  settlement. 

In  1854  two  enterprising  German  fami- 
lies came  to  this  settlement,  Godfrey  Bay 
and  Jacob  Myers.  Their  descendants  are 
now  among  the  more  prominent  in  the 
settlement. 

Muncy  Vcdley. 

The  settlement  of  Muncy  valley  was 
first  made  a few  miles  below  the  county 
line  by  Peter  Corson,  about  1796.  Be  had 
three  sons  named  after  the  patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac  and  Jacob.  Jacob  bought 
the  land  where  his  son  now  lives,  the 
place  known  for  many  years  as  the  Widow 
Corson’s.  Isaac  bought  the  land  where  the 
pebble  house  stands,  Abraham  went  some 
distance  farther  up  the  creek  than  either 
of  them  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  Benry  Myers. 

The  first  settlenuent  along  the  creek, 
within  the  bounds  of  Davidson,  was  made 
about  1815  by  Thomas  Reed.  Be  com- 
menced an  improvement  on  the  Alfred 
Taylor  Farm.  In  1818  the  clearing  was 
commenced  three  miles  north  of  this  by 
Timothy  Crawley  and  Peter  Anderson. 
They  kept  bachelors’  hall  for  some  time. 
They  sold  their  land  to  Benjamin  Fiester, 
who  afterwards  sold  to  George  Sones.near 
or  adjacent  to  the  clearing  of  Crawley 
and  Anderson.  The  settlement  at  this 
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point  from  its  geographical  position  be- 
came a place  of  gathering,  and  took  the 
name  of  Sonestown,  this  being  a natural 
point  for  the  location  of  a village.  Muncy 
creek  coming  in  from  the  northeast,  here 
meeting  with  the  outlet  of  Lewis  lake, and 
other  streams  converging  at  this  point,  de- 
termined the  direction  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  valley  of  the  Muncy  creek.  Al- 
though the  settlement  was  made  as  early 
as  1818,  there  was  no  move  made  towards 
the  location  of  a village  until  twenty 
years  later.  One  of  the  first  school  houses 
in  the  township  was  built  here,  and  a saw 
mill  erected  by  George  Sones  as  early  as 
1843.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  town 
were  made  apparent  to  John  F.  Hazen,  an 
enterprising  millwright,  who  purchased  a 
mill  site  and  erected  a grist  mill  in  1850. 
Prior  to  that  the  property  was  owned 
by  George  Sones  and  his  descendants  and 
Edmund  Bennett.  In  1851  George  Miller 
made  purchase  of  1,700  acres  of  land  in 
Sonestown  and  vicinity,  and  moved  with 
his  family  consisting  of  several  sons, 
among  whom  were  Cyrus,  William  and 
Peter,  who  were  tor  a number  of  years  en- 
gaged in  the  improverrents  of  the  place. 
In  1851  Jacob  Reed  purchased  lots  and 
erected  a small  tavern.  This  he  occupied 
for  a few  years  when  he  disposed  of  the 
property  to  William  Corson.  In  connec 
tion  with  the  tavern.  Mr.  Corson  run  a 
Stage  line  from  Muncy  to  Dashore  for 
severai  years.  He  cominued  in  the  hotel 
business  about  ten  years,  when  Le  decided 
to  move  to  .he  We8t,aLd  sold  the  tavern 
stand  to  James  Taylor,  which  was  subse 
quently  purchased  by  Tnomas  8.  Magargle. 

The  first  store  house  was  built  by  Eukin 
Corson,  who  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  for  a short  time  and  subsequently 
engaged  in  lumbering.  In  1867  Edward 
Lyons  purchased  the  Bennett  farm  and 
saw  mill  and  timber  lands  of  Mr.  Corson, 
and  engaged  extensively  in  the  lumber 
business.  About  the  same  time  William 
and  Jacob  Lirah  and  Thomas  Dent  en- 
gaged in  lumbering,  farming  and  mercan- 
tile business  in  the  place.  In  1869  the 
Sones  property  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Lorah  and  Dent.  Jacob  Lorah  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business.  A few  years 
later  Robert  Whitacre  erecied  a store  and 
dwelling  house  and  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation. 

Soon  after  the  first  settlement  at  Sones- 


town, as  early  as  1820,  James  Glidewell, 
an  Englishman,  took  up  lands  a short  dis- 
tance up  the  east  branch  of  Muncy  creeks 
He  came  to  America  from  England  in  1801, 
first  settling  in  Northumberland  county. 
Two  years  prior  to  his  leaving  his  native 
country  he  had  married  Mary  King,  whose 
parents  had  settled  in  Elkland  township. 
Mr.  Glidewell  was  the  father  of  nine  chil- 
dren. 

i.  Hester,  m.  Thomas  Crothers. 

ii.  Thomas. 

iii.  Elizabeth,  m.  John  Warren. 

iv.  Mary,  m.  Simeon  Best,  of  Danville, 

Pa. 

V.  John. 

vi.  William. 

vii.  Sarah,  m.  Josiah  Warren. 

viii.  Ann,  died  aged  22: 

ix.  Dinah,  m.  Andrew  Elgar. 

His  sons  Thomas  and  John  also  took  up 
lands  near  their  father.  Thomas  Glide- 
well  married  Hester  Lacy,  and  their  chil- 
dren were: 

i.  James. 

ii.  Josiah. 

iii.  Sarah: 

iv.  Thomas. 

V,  Ann, 

vi.  Dinah. 

vii.  Charles.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Davidson  township  to  engage  in  the  lum- 
ber trade.  Charles  now  owns  the  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  farm.  William 
also  engaged  in  farming  for  a few  years  on 
lands  in  this  vicinity,  but  subsequently 
moved  to  Elkland  township 

Following  up  the  valley  south  of  Sones- 
town we  come  to  the  farm  settled  by 
Jacob  Simmons.  Mr.  Simmons  married 
Jane  Sones,  and  their  children  were: 

i.  John. 

ii.  Isaac  N. 

lii.  George  W. 

iv.  Simpson  8. 

V.  Thomas. 

vi.  David  S. 

vii.  Rosetta. 

viii.  Jacob. 

The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Simmons  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  for  many  years  the 
property  of  the  Anderson  family.  Mr. 
Simmons  was  a blacksmith  by  trade,  and 
for  many  years  an  active  and  influential 
man  in  the  county.  His  son,  John,  was 
elected  sheriff  in  1863,  and  flve  of  his 
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sons  did  good  sarvioe  in  the  War  of  ihe 
Bebellion. 

George  AndersoD.who  originally  settled 
on  the  lands  above  Sonestown,  came  from 
Penn  township,  Lycoming  county,  mar- 
ried Jane  Morris,  and  their  children  were: 

i.  Thomas. 

ii.  Sarah,  m.  Lafayette  McClintock. 

iii.  Sarah,  m.  Joseph  Morrison. 

iv.  Mary,  m.  William  Taylor. 

V.  Martha,  d . young. 

vi . Abram  C. 

vii.  George  Washington. 

Mr  Anderson  was  a cooper  and  his  ser- 
vices wero  greatly  in  demand  during  the 
years  of  maple  sugar  making,  as  it  was  an 
important  in  ustry  in  the  county. 

Adjacent  to  this  property  is  the  hamlet 
of  Glen  Sharon.  Tae  lands  were  origin- 
ally cleared  by  William  Whitacre,  who  re- 
sided on  the  property  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  after  which  it  was  sold  to  John  F. 
Hazen,  who  disposed  of  the  same  to  Peter 
Armstrong  and  Sons,  who  have  made  the 
present  improvements. 

A small  improvement  was  made  near 
this  place  by  Eli  Stroup  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Stroup  was  a carpenter  and 
j iner  and  for  many  years  was  a leading 
man  in  the  erection  of  buildings  at  Muncy 
Valley. 

Elk  Lick, 

In  ibe  fall  of  1823  James  Rogers  and 

Wilson,  of  Buntington.  Lazerne 

county,  spent  some  time  in  lo'  king  over 
lards  on  ihe  head  waters  of  Muncy  creek, 
and  'hen  decided  to  locate  on  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Elk  Lick  selile- 
ment,  Rogers  choosing  a place  northeast 
of  the  present  site  of  the  school  house  and 
Wilson  on  the  northwest,  now  known  as 
the  Bastian  place  Their  route  was  up  the 
turnpike  to  the  point  crossed  by  Spring 
Brook,  when  they  took  a westerly  course 
towards  Muncy  creek.  Having  decided 
to  locate,  they  made  preparation  at  once 
for  spring  work  by  making  sap  troughs 
and  getting  ready  for  sugar  making.  Early 
in  the  spring  they  cut  a road  and  moved 
their  families  into  the  wilderness.  They 
were  joined  the  next  year  by  E lson  and 
probably  others  from  Huntington,  who 
came  at  the  same  time  and  selected 
localities.  John  Keeler  and  his  son  John 
moved  their  families  in  1826. 

About  this  time  the  citizens  of  Hunt- 


ington united  and  aided  the  settlers  to 
build  a road  over  North  mountain  to  con- 
nect with  the  Fishing  Creek  settlement, 
which  was  already  connected  with  Hunt- 
ington. The  settlement  then  rapidly  in- 
ereased,  the  Hiddlesons,  Sperrys  and 
Penningtons  taking  up  lands  and  making 
permanent  improvements.  These  scatter- 
ing settlers  in  forming  a community  of 
their  own,  were  not  altogether  cut  oflE 
from  the  social  and  religious  privileges 
enjoyed  at  their  former  place  of  residence. 
They  were  visited  by  the  local  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  church  from  Hunting- 
ton  and  a class  was  soon  formed  and  a 
prayer  meeting  and  Sabbath  school  es- 
tablished. The  intercourse  of  this  settle- 
ment for  several  years  with  the  outside 
world  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Columbia  and  Luzerne  counties. 

The  first  road  made  to  connect  with 
o’ her  settlements  within  the  township 
was  one  following  around  North  Moun- 
tain. This,  although  of  considerable 
benefit,  was  but  little  more  than  a bridle 
path.  A better  road  was  made  north  con- 
necting the  settlement  with  the  turnpike 
at  Ellis’s,  and  in  1832  the  citizens  of  the 
Muncy  Creek  settlement  united  with  them 
in  opening  a road  to  connect  with  their 
settlement,  the  business  men  of  Hughes  ■ 
ville  aiding  in  the  work  by  a generous 
8 bscriplion.  About  the  same  time  the 
Elk  Lick  setilers  united  and  built  a log 
school  house  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Muncy  road  with  the  first  road  built  cross 
.ug  North  Mountain.  This  site  is  still 
known  by  the  name  originally  given  “Tne 
Corners.” 

In  1834,  when  the  first  assessment  was 
made  for  the  township,  there  were  eleven 
tHxables  in  this  settlement.  They  had  at 
that  lime  taken  up  2,160  acres  of  land  and 
had  taxable  property  to  the  value  of  $1,- 
647.  From  this  date  for  a number  of  years 
I’oe  removals  from  the  settlement  were 
ab  )Ut  equal  to  the  gains  by  the  children  of 
those  remaining  coming  of  age.  The 
names  of  Rogers,  Wilson,  Edson  and 
Stevens  disappear.  The  settlement,  how- 
ever, has  a healthful  showing,  as  there  is 
constant  increase  in  valuation  of  property. 

John  Hiddleson  was  born  in  1790  in 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
during  the  first  years  of  his  life.  He  ob 
lamed  a fair  education  and  learned  the 
trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  Early  iu 
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life  he  married  a woman  of  his  native 
county,  Miss  Mary  Finn,  who  became  the 
mother  of: 

i.  Miller. 

ii.  Rufus  K. 

iii.  Jane, 

iv.  William. 

V.  Rebecca. 

vi.  Lydia. 

vii.  John  A. 

viii.  Joseph. 

ix.  Mary. 

The  family  removed,  a few  years  after 
their  marriage,  to  Huntington,  Luzerne 
county,  where  Mr.  Hiddleson  engaged  in 
farming  and  lumbering.  The  Elk  Lick 
settlement  having  been  commenced  by  a 
few  men  living  near  him,  he  decided  to 
join  the  settlement,  arriving  with  his 
family  April  2l8t,  1826.  He  made  choice 
of  a tract  of  land  and  commenced  im- 
provements at  the  central  part  of  the 
settlement,  and  this  colony  for  consider- 
able time  was  known  as  the  Hiddleson 
settlement.  His  home,  almost  from  the 
start,  beeame  the  place  of  gathering  for 
the  neighborhood,  so  that  frequently  both 
house  and  bam  would  be  put  in  requisition 
to  accommodate  those  who  for  religious  or 
other  meetings  were  called  together. 
Strangers  and  weary  travelers  soon  learned 
that  at  his  fireside  they  could  find  a wel- 
come place,  and  by  his  generous  hospital- 
ity he  became  well  known  in  Lycoming 
county  long  before  the  organization  of 
Sullivan.  He  cleared  a large  farm,  built 
and  operated  a saw  mill  at  the  present  site 
of  Nord  Mond  and  manufactured  a large 
amount  of  hard  wood  lumber.  This  was 
transported  by  teams  during  the  winter 
and  sold  at  Pottsville  and  other  towns 
where  it  was  In  demand  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture.  About  ten  years  after 
his  coming  to  the  settlement  a mail  route 
was  established  from  Rock  Run  to  Fair- 
mount,  and  Mr.  Hiddleson  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Elk  Lick.  As  his  family 
grew  up  he  availed  himself  of  every 
means  in  his  power  to  educate  them.  His 
sons,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  to  years  of 
manhood,  were  chosen  to  fill  im- 
portant public  offices  in  Davidson 
township,  and  one  of  his  daughters 
was  among  the  first  teachers  at  LaPorte. 
This  family  cleared  and  improved  a large 
amount  of  farm  land  and  helped  materi- 
ally in  developing  the  resources  of  the 


county  before  removing  elsewhere.  About 
1865,  Mr.  Hiddleson’s  health  having 
failed,  he  was  desirous  of  making  his 
home  with  his  children,a  number  of  whom 
had  settled  in  the  West.  Having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  his  farm  to  Edward  Clark, 
he  removed  to  Whiteside  county,  Illinois, 
and  resided  there  most  of  the  time  until 
his  death  in  1875,  having  outlived  his  wife 
tor  several  years.  The  death  of  two  of 
his  children  occurred  in  this  county,  viz: 
Mary,  the  youngest,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  22,  and  John  A.,  who,  for  a number  of 
years  after  his  marriage,  lived  on  the  farm 
of  his  father  and  died  but  a short  time 
previous  to  the  removal  of  the  family 
west.  His  daughter  Lydia,  who  married 
Mathias  Bastian.yet  resides  in  the  county. 


NOTES  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Bloizraplilcal  and  Oenea- 
loglcal. 


CXLIV. 


“Annals  of  the  Boys  High  yoHooL. 
Harrisburg,  by  J.  Howard  Wert,  A.  M ," 
is  announced  for  speedy  publication.  We 
! are  glad  that  Professor  Wert  has  under- 
taken this  contribution  to  our  local 
history,  and  judging  from  advance  sheets 
believe  it  will  be  very  acceptable  not 
only  to  the  graduates  from  1875  to  1893, 
but  to  all  interested  in  the  educational 
progress  of  our  City. 


“Mount  Jot,”  Lancasier  county.  Pa., 
was  originally  taken  from  Donegal  town- 
ship, which  was  settled  by  emigrants 
from  county  Donegal,  Ireland.  "Mount 
Joy”  was  named  for  a pariah  in  Donegal, 
Ireland,  which  was  named  from  a cele- 
brated Genera’  of  the  same  name.  Rapbo 
township,  Lancaster  county,  was  also 
taken  from  Donegal  township,  and  is 
named  for  a parish  in  Donegal,  Ireland. 
The  McClures  emigrated  from  Mt.  Joy, 
Ireland,  to  the  northern  nan  of  Donegal, 
in  Lancaster  county,  and  doubtless  bad 
something  to  do  with  naming  the  town- 
ship. Hamusl  Evans. 
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HISTORY  OP  SUbUIVAN  COUNTY. 


XXIIl. 


Davld&on  Townsblp  and  Its  Early 
Settlers. 


Miles  Sperry  came  from  Huniingn  d, 
Luzerne  county,  in  1826,  and  took  op  an 
entire  tract  of  land  of  400  acres.  He  was 
the  father  of  seventeen  children,  and  al- 
though a number  of  the  family  never 
came  to  reside  in  the  county  and  others 
removed  after  their  marriage,  yet  his  de 
scendants  are  quite  numerous  within  the 
county. 

i.  Ann,  his  oldest  child,  taught  the  first 
school  in  the  Elk  Lick  settlement  in  1827. 

ii.  Wooden,  remained  in  Luzerne 
county. 

iii.  Lucy,  m.  Jacob  Good,  of  Columbia 
county. 

iv.  Amelia,  m.  Tovins. 

V.  Permelia,  m.  Abraham  Ephlian. 

vi.  James  L , d.  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

vii.  Samnel,  m Mary  Pennington  and 
resided  for  many  years  in  Davidson  town- 
ship; 

viii.  Christopher,  m,  Rachel  Benscoter, 
of  Luzerne  county 

ix.  Susan,  m.  Benjamin  Beach,  of 
Bradford  county. 

X.  Orpha,  d.  in  inf. 

xi.  Miles,  d.  in  inf. 

xii.  Sophia  (twin),  m.  John  Flick. 

xiii  Julia,  tbe  first  child  by  bis  second 
wife,  m.  John  Snook  and  resided  in  Wil- 
liamsport. 

XIV.  Charlotte,  was  nnm. 

XV.  Asa,  m.  Jane  Fiester  and  came  in 
possession  of  the  homestead. 

xvii.  Mary,  m.  Benivel  Horn,  who  lived 
for  a number  of  a number  of  years  near 
the  Sperry  homestead,  where  he  carried  on 
tbe  business  of  blacksmith. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  family  that  their 
names  are  but  seldom  found  in  cr>nnt.ction 
with  public  offices.  They  are,  however, 
prominent  upon  church  records,  and  on 
referring  to  the  rolls  of  lumber  camps  the 
memory  of  these  men  is  made  prominent. 
They  are  recollected  as  men  of  courage 
and  endurance,  while  a large  number  of 
their  descendants  were  among  the  enlisted 
soldiers  going  from  the  county.  Among 
tbe  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
mention  is  found  in  the  diary  of  Colonel 


Watkins:  “James  Sperry,  his  father’s 
name  is  Christopher  Sperry,  resides  in 
Davidson,  Sullivan  county.  Pa.  He  died 
a soldier  and  a Christian.  If  he  never 
meets  you  on  earth,  will  meet  you  in 
Heaven.” 

Joseph  Converse  came  to  the  Elk  Lick 
settlement  in  1828.  He  was  the  father  of 
four  children  by  his  first  wife  and  five 
by  his  second,  Mrs.  Edgar; 

i.  Martha,  the  oldest,  m Charles  Miller, 
and  lived  during  her  married  life  in  David- 
son. Mr.  Miller  owned  a small  farm  and 
was  regularly  employed  each  winter  as 
school  teacher. 

ii.  Caroline,  no.  Rufus  KHiddleson  and 
was  one  of  the  first  families  residing  at 
Laporte;  subsequently  settled  in  Illinois. 

iii  Joseph,  m.  Ann  Redenhouse  from 
Huntington  and  settled  upon  lands  a few 
miles  from  his  father,  near  the  south  line 
of  the  county. 

iv,  Henry,  m.  Martha  Worthington; 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
farmers  of  Laporte  township;  subse- 
quently settled  in  Lycoming  county. 

V.  Busan  Ann,  m.  Edmond  Pennington, 
who  settled  upon  lands  west  of  Nord 
Mond,  where  he  cleared  and  improved  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  township. 

vi.  Sarah  Robinson,  m.  William  E. 
King,  also  of  Laporte  township. 

vii.  Jane,  m.  Job  L.  King,  of  Elkland. 

viii  Permelia,  m.  Richard  Harding,  of 

Lycoming  county. 

ix.  Abigail,  m.  Charles  Martin  for  her 
first  husband. 

The  Converse  families  are  remembered 
as  men  possessing  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  New  England  people, their  speech 
and  manners  in  oerfect  keeping  with  the 
Connecticut  settlers  who  filled  so  promi- 
nent place  in  the  first  settlement  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Their  homes  and  surroundings  had  a dif- 
ferent appearance  from  that  of  their 
neighbors,  frugal  and  painstaking;  al- 
though iu  the  wilderness  they  were  made 
enjoyable  by  well-conducted  housekeeping 
and  pleasant  surroundings 

In  connection  with  the  Converse  family 
is  that  of  the  Edgars.  Mrs  Edgar  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Converse  had 
two  eons  bp  her  first  husband  Abram  D. 
and  Andrew ; they  came  from  Huntington 
and  lived  with  the  Converse  famil  in 
1830. 
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Abram  D.  Edgar,  on  arriving  to  jears 
of  manhood,  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Andrew, 
who  married  a daughter  of  James  Glide- 
well,  took  up  lands  near  the  Converse 
farm  and  has  always  lived  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  the  father  of  thirteen 
children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy: 

i.  Esther-Ann,  d.  in  1860;  m.  Fletcher 
Sperry. 

ii.  Amanda-R, 

iii.  Thomas. 

iv.  Rachel. 

V.  Sarah- Jane. 

vi.  James. 

vii.  Joseph,  m.  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Little;  after  a residence  of  several  years 
in  the  county,  having  filled  the  office  of 
county  commissioner  and  other  important 
positions,  he  settled  in  the  West,  where  he 
is  a practicing  physician, 

viii.  Andrew, 

ix.  Jeremiah, 

James  Taylor  married  Delia  Edkin. 
Their  children  were: 

i.  Matthew, 

ii.  Catherine,  m.  James  Stroup. 

iii.  Alfred. 

iv.  Sarah. 

V.  Maggie. 

This  family  first  settled  on  lands  in 
Shrewsbury  township,  but  later  purchased 
a large  farm  on  Muncy  creek,  in  Davidson 
township,  where  he  resided  from  1838  to 
ihe  time  of  his  death  in  1872.  He  was  a 
roan  of  remarkable  vigor  both  of  body  and 
mind.  By  industry  and  care  he  obtained 
large  returns  from  his  farm,  and  thereby 
was  able  to  show  what  could  be  gaineu  by 
farming  in  the  Muncy  Valley.  His  ser- 
vices were  almost  constantly  sought  as 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  roads  in  the 
township,  and  expenditures  of  public 
funds  made  by  him  always  secured  the 
best  results.  The  good  judgment  and 
fidelity  shown  in  the  discharge  of  the 
business  of  the  township  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  voters  of  the 
county  on  its  organization  and  secured 
for  him  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  at 
Ihe  first  election  of  county  officers. 
During  the  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost 
constantly  in  attendance  at  our  courts  in 
the  interest  of  his  township. 

Robert  Taylor  married Bennett. 

They  had  seven  children : 

i.  George. 


ii.  David. 

lii.  Clark. 

iv.  Elizabeth. 

V.  Angeiine,  m.  Edkin  Course w;  lives 
in  Michigan. 

vi.  Rosetta,  m.  first  John  Hiddleson 
and  after  his  death  m.  Fletcher  Speary. 

vii.  Jeremiah,  whose  death  occurred 
when  a boy. 

Mr.  Taylor,  like  his  brother  James,  first 
settled  on  the  uplands  in  Shrewsbury 
township,  but  in  1838  moved  to  the  valley 
lands  in  Davidson  township.  He  cleared 
a large  farm  and  was  prominent  in  for- 
warding the  improvements  of  the  town- 
ship. He  held  for  many  years  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  twice 
elected  County  Commissioner.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  interests  of 
the  county,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
offer  favorable  inducemenis  for  establish- 
ing tanneries  in  the  county,  and  upon  his 
lands  was  erected  the  Muncy  Valley  tan- 
nery. This  tannery  was  commenced  about 
1868  by  L.  R Bump.  He  came  from 
Wayne  county.  He  was  a practical 
farmer,  and  for  a few  years  prior  to  lo- 
cating at  Muncy  Valley  had  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Liporte  tannery  under  A. 
Lathrop  & Co.  The  building  first  erected 
was  less  extensive  than  those  now  in  use. 
Mr,  Bump  continued  in  the  business,  being 
aided  by  his  fa'her.  who  was  a silent 
partner  for  libout  five  years,  when  the 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss 
estimated  at  about  $20,000.  The  property 
was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Bump,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  go  on  with  the  business  for  any 
length  of  lime  and  removed  his 
family  to  Chicago.  After  a few  changes 
in  ownership  the  property  came  in 
possession  of  D T.  Stevens  & Son.  These 
gentlemen  possessed  abundant  means  and 
had  much  experience  in  conducting  the 
tanning  business.  They  gradually  en- 
larged the  capacity  of  the  establishment 
and  purchased  additional  lands  and  built 
comfortable  dwelling  houses  for  a large 
number  of  workmen.  A few  years  after 
they  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  the  tac- 
r ery  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  at  a loss 
of  nearly  $100,000.  Fortunately,  the 
Messrs,  Stevens  were  repaid  by  insurance 
and  the  works  rebuilt  in  a short  time.  The 
business  continued  under  their  ownership 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  it  was  em- 
braced with  the  other  tanneries  in  the 
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county  by  the  Union  Tanning  Comp  my. 
The  annual  capacity  is  rated  at  225,000 
sides  of  sole  leather  and  gives  employment 
to  120  men. 

Hon.  Joseph  Gansel.  who  came  to  re- 
side in  Davidson  in  1881,  had  for  thirty 
years  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
cilizent  of  the  county.  He  was  born  in 
Mifflin  township,  Columbia  countv,  in 
1818.  His  ancestors  came  from  Germany, 
but  his  father,  Gideon  Gansel,  was  born 
in  the  United  States.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Catherine  Fisher,  re- 
siHed  all  of  her  life  in  Columbia  county. 
After  arriving  at  the  years  of  manhood 
Joseph  went  to  live  at  Foundryville,  near 
Berwick,  and  there  became  intimately 
associated  with 8. F. Headley.  Mr. Headley 
at  this  time  having  established  a store  at 
Headleyville,  in  Sullivan  county,  and  was 
otherwise  interested  in  Dushore  property, 
induced  Mr.  Gansel  to  go  to  Cherry  town- 
ship and  take  charge  of  his  store.  He 
had  previously  married  a daughter  of  John 
Auman.  In  September,  1851,  he  removed 
his  family  to  Sullivan  county.  After  con- 
ducting the  mercantile  business  for  a short 
time  for  Mr.  Headley  he  was  induced,  in 
connection  with  Col.  James  Degen,  to  pur- 
chase the  Headley  store.  The  partnership 
continued  for  seventeen  months,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  to  his  nartner  and  en- 
gaged in  the  employ  of  Wells  & Wilcox, 
who  were  then  largely  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Dushore.  Subse- 
quently a change  was  made  in  the  firm  to 
that  of  Wells  & Ackley,  Mr.  Gansel  con- 
tinuing with  them  about  six  years.  In 
this  connection  he  had  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  residing  at  Dushose, 
and  his  health  having  failed  from  too  close 
confinement  in  the  store,he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  accept  the  nomination  of 
the  Free  Soil  Party  for  the  offlce 
of  Sheriff,  and  although  that  party 
was  largely  in  the  minority  Mr. 
Gansel’s  popularity  was  so  great  that 
he  was  elected  to  the  offlce.  In  1860  he 
removed  his  family  to  Laporte.  In  1871 
he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  the  offlce  of  Associate 
Judge  and  although  the  minority  party  he 
was  elected  to  the  offlce.  He  held  the 
position  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Re- 
mained up<m  his  farm  in  Laporte  town- 
ship until  1881,  on  being  employed  by 
Stevens  & Son  to  take  charge  of  the  bark 


furnishing  business  connected  with  their 
extensive  tannery,  he  removed  to  Muncy 
Valley,  continuing  in  this  very  laborious 
employment  for  three  or  four  years;  he 
tnen  retired  from  the  business.  After  the 
Williamsport  and  North  Branch  railroad 
was  built  through  Davidson  township. 
Mr.  Gansel  engaged  in  various  capacities 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  road.  In 
all  the  business  relations  of  life  he  proved 
himself  an  honored  and  respected  citizen. 
In  his  early  years  united  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  and  the  interests  of 
that  church  have  always  been  dear  to  him 
and  his  services  have  been  constantly  in 
demand  as  an  offlce  bearer.  He  has  filled 
the  position  of  class  leader  for  over  40 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  the 
leading  man  in  the  obtaining  of  funds  and 
erection  of  ibree  church  edifices,  that  of 
Dushore,  in  1853  Laporte  in  1872,  Muncy 
Valley  sh'iriiy  after  moving  to  that  place. 
Although  now  in  his  74th  year  is  still 
active,  possessing  full  vigor  of  mind  and 
a raasonable  degree  of  physical  strength. 

The  first  settlements  made  up  the  valley 
at  the  outlet  of  Lewis’  Lake  was  by  the 
Wilson  family.  Isaac  Wilson  came  from 
Oolumbia  county  and  left  the  following 
children : 
i.  Jacob, 
ii  Elias, 
lii.  John  O. 
iv.  Isaac  N. 

V.  Mary  Jane;  m.  first  John  Gower; 
afterwards  Edward  Sones. 
vi  Catherine;  m.  Charles  Glidewell. 

Mr  Wilso  1 was  for  many  years  a prom- 
inent man  in  the  affairs  of  the  township. 
He  was  a weaver  by  trade,  which  occupa- 
tion he  followed  In  connection  with  his 
farm,  his  son  John  O.  now  owning  the 
farm.  The  Lyons  Lumber  Company  are 
operating  large  mills  in  the  manufacturing 
of  hard  w.iod  m this  vicinity. 

In  1861  Ira  Steinback,  a native  of  Sus- 
quehanna county,  moved  to  Sonestown, 
Prior  to  bis  settlement  in  Davidson  town- 
ship he  had  lived  a few  years  in  Laporte. 
His  son  Riley,  formerly  of  Wayne  county, 
came  soon  after.  These  men  have  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  interests 
of  SonestowD.  Mr.  Ira  Steinback  served 
• or  a long  time  as  justice  of  the  peace, and 
members  of  his  family  were  for  many  years 
Known  as  school  teachers  in  the  county. 

In  writing  an  account  of  the 
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Elk  Lick  settlement,  an  omission 
was  made  of  the  Keeler  families. 
John  Keeler  was  among  the  first  to  make 
his  home  in  Elk  Lick  settlement,  David- 
lon  township.  He  came  from  Benton, 
Columbia  county,  when  quite  advanced  in 
life,  and  made  purchase  of  400  acres  of 
sand.  His  son  John  also  settled  here  as 
early  as  1826.  He  married  Saiah  Bartle- 
son,  whose  family  resided  near  Benton. 

They  had  seven  children : 

i.  Nancy  R.,  m.  Henry  Kopensparger 

ii.  Edza  Ann,  m.  Daniel  Keeler. 

iii.  Edward. 

iv.  Busan- Jane,  m.  Thomas  M.ostellar. 

V.  Prederick-Roher. 

vi.  Thomas  Jackson. 

vi . Emily,  m.  first  Newel  Smith,  after- 
wards John  Anders. 

Mr.  Keeler  improved  lands  and  made 
for  himself  and  family  a comfortable 
home.  His  death  occurred  in  1861,  at  the 
age  of  64,  his  widow  surviving  him  over 
twenty  years. 

A sister  of  John  Keeler,  jr,  married 
William  Robbiiib,  who  took  up  lands  ad- 
jacent to  Mr.  Keeler,  and  their  children 
were:  Henderson,  Thomas,  Leonard, 
Joseph  and  Mary.  The  homestead  has 
been  long  in  the  possession  of  Joseph. 

James  Keeler,  a brother  of  John,  who 
had  resided  about  ten  years  in  Canada, 
settled  in  this  neighborhood  about  1835. 
He  married  Mary  Robbins.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Daniel,  Katherine,  William, 
John,  Elizabeth,  Susan,  James,  Ellen  and 
Mary  Jane  The  John  Keeler  homestead 
was  owned  by  Frederick  Roher  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  since  his  death  by 
his  widow. 

Among  the  first  settlers  in  Elk  Lick  was 
Jesse  Pennington.  He  took  up  300  acres 
of  land.  He  was  the  father  of  a number 
of  children,  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. who  came  to  reside  in  the  county: 

i.  Edmund;  cleared  a farm  in  La- 
porte  township. 

ii.  Jesse,  resided  near  his  father  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  moved  West. 

iii.  John  R.,  resided  in  Laporte  town- 
ship, but  went  West. 

iv.  Mary,  m.  Samuel  Speary. 

v.  Martha,  m,  John  C Botsferd. 

vi.  Anna,  m.  Thomas  L.  Little. 


OLD  Time  HEROES. 

Revolutionary  and  War  of  1818  Pen- 
sioners In  Lancaster  County. 

[The  following  interesting  sketch  of 
the  Lancaster  county  pensioners  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  1812  Wars  has  been 
compiled  from  original  pension  docnments 
and  other  sources,  specially  for  publica- 
tion in  Notes  and  Queries,  and  contains 
much  valuable  information,  obtainable  no 
where  else. — 8 M.  Sbnke  J 
George  Kuhns,  private  in  Capt.  Wurtz’s 
militia  company  and  in  ‘‘Flying  Camp,” 
under  Capt.  Gratff,  married  Busan  Hub- 
bard in  1781  at  Lancaster;  died  at  Lancas- 
ter on  January  16,  1836, 

John  Gonter,  private  in  Captaiu  Gib- 
son’s company  in  Armand’s  Legion,  mar- 
ried at  Lancaster  on  June  27,  1839,  to 
Elizabeth  Diems,  a widow,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Beates;  died  December  13,  1846,  at  Lan- 
caster, Widow  living  in  Baltimore  in 
1856  over  100  years  old. 

Martin  Earden,  private  in  Captain  Craw- 
ford’s company  in  ‘‘Flying  Camp;”  was 
at  Long  Island  and  taken  prisoner  there, 
married  at  Lancaster  by  Rev.  Muhlenberg 
to  Elizabeth  Huffnagle,  on  August  16, 
1805;  died  Match  22,  18lk 
JacoP  Long,  a Revolutionary  soldier, 
granted  U.  B.  pension  on  December  3, 1832, 
married  to  Mary  Gamber  at  Lancaster  on 
May  23,  1785,  by  Rev.  Hendel;  died  at 
Lancaster  December  26,  1842. 

John  Lightner,  a corporal  in  Peter 
Huffnagle’s  company  from  1775  to  1777, 
and  that  he  had  stood  guard  over  the 
Hessians,  at  Lancaster  barracks;'  married 
Ann  Margaret  Lumph  in  1781,  by  Rev. 
Muhlenberg;  died  at  Baltimore,  on  No- 
vember 20th,  1826.  His  widow,  aged  93, 
resided  in  Baltimore  in  1866 
George  W'ithers,  a lieutenant  in  Captain 
John  Withers’  company  from  August  15, 
1775,  to  spring  of  1776,  and  who  also 
served  in  Major  General  Edw.  Hand’s 
regiment,  and  was  at  Trenton,  was  mar- 
ried by  Rev.  Muhlenberg  to  Anna  (?f, 
on  June  10,  1783,  and  died  May  23, 1811. 

Robert  Douglass,  a soldier  of  the 
Eleventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Line,  a 
pensioner,  died  in  Little  Britain  township, 
Lancaster  county,  in  1847.  His  widow 
subsequently  drew  pension  and  died  in 
1855. 

John  Connor  served  as  a private  in  1777, 
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a drummer  in  Pennsylvsnia  Line,  and  was 
discharged  in  June  1781;  re-enlisttd  in 
Captain  Patleison’s  Company,  First  Regi- 
ment, under  Col.  Craig,  in  1782;  trans- 
ferred to  Captain  Zeigler’s  company  and 
served  until  end  of  war;  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Pectal  at  Springdale,  Ohio,  in  1808, 
by  Zsbulon  Foils,  J.  of  P. ; died  at  Spring- 
dale,  September  5,  1846. 

George  Leonard,  born  in  Lancaster  on 
September  13,  1755,  served  in  1776 

under  Captain  Hubley,  and  in  1777 
under  Captains  Petrie  and  Wariz 
in  guarding  prisoners  at  the  Lan- 
caster barracks.  In  1778  he  was 
again  in  service  and  also  in  1780,  under 
Capt.  Matthew  McDonald,  of  Philadel- 
phia; was  granted  a pension  by  United 
Slates  on  August  20,  1832,  and  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  23,  1833 
He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Yost  and 
died  at  Lancaster,  on  May  9,  1847 ; was 
great-great  grandfather  to  the  compiler  of 
these  sketches.  His  application  for  pen- 
sion shows  that  he  served  as  militia  guard 
of  prisoners  at  Lancaster  barracks  in  1776 
7;  was  in  "Flying Camp,”  and  at  battles 
oi  Princeton,  Trenton  and  Germantown. 

Michael  App,  a corporal  in  the  Lancaster 
county  militia  in  January  and  February, 
1776,  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  Captain 
Abraham  De  Hufi’s  company,  Pennsylva- 
nia Line,  under  Colonel  Samuel  Atlee,  and 
was  taaen  prisoner  at  Long  Island.  He 
was  married  to  Sophia  Feltman  at  Lan- 
caster by  Rev.  Helmuth  on  March  28, 
1779;  died  in  1796;  widow  died  in  January, 
1837. 

Andrew  Stall,  private  in  the  Fifth  regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Line,  in  1781;  his 
widow  granted  pension  in  1856 

Conrad  Myers,  of  Elizabethtown,  a 
private  in  Colonel  Moses  Hazen’s  regi- 
ment, married  to  Elizabeth  Redsecker  in 
1781,  died  on  February  8,  1835,  and  his 
widow  on  February  7 , 1843. 

A man  named  Thomas,  was  a 

drummer  in  Lancaster  county  militia  and 
his  widow  Ann  Magdalena  Thomas,  was 
granted  a pension.  She  died  February 
20,  1856. 

Joseph  King,  a revolutionary  soldier, 
was  pensioned  in  1819,  of  Crawford 
county , pension  granted  also  to  his  widow, 
Sarah  Elliott  King.  He  also  served  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  died  in  December,  1827. 

James  Ewing  enlisted  in  Capt.  James 


Ross’  company  early  in  1/76,  and  stood 
guard  over  the  Hession  pri  oners  at  Lan- 
caster, was  afterwards  in  service  at  Long 
Island  and  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton. He  died  February  24,  1843,  leaving 
two  children — died  at  Oxford,  Chester 
county,  who  died  in  1835. 

Henry  Ewing,  brother  of  James,  was  in 
Col.  Ross’  company  and  was  killed  at 
Trenton. 

Jacob  Keller  served  in  1776  as  a private 
under  Capt.  Petrie,  guarding  prisoners  at 
Lancaster.  Afterwards  served  under  Cap- 
tains John  Henry,  Adam  Reigart,  Craw- 
ford and  Davis.  Married  to  Catharine 
on  Nov.  11,1791;  died  June  8,  1840, 

Samuel  Clark,  of  Caernarvon  township, 
Berks  county,  served  under  General 
Smallwood  in  Capt.  Miller’s  Lancaster 
county  company  in  1778,  having  previously 
served  under  General  Hand  in  1777.  Liv- 
ing in  1835  and  pensioned.  He  was  shot 
in  the  knee  at  battle  of  Brandywine. 

Philip  Meek  served  in  Captain  Graelf’s 
company  in  Lancaster  at  barracks  and 
subsequently  was  in  “Flying  Camp,”  in 
battle  of  Long  Island,  from  which  re- 
treated until  got  to  Trenton.  Was  then 
on  detail  that  brought  Hessians  from 
there  to  Lancaster.  Among  those  with 
him  were  George  Kuhns,  George  Leonard, 
and  Peter  Shindle. 

Leonard  Benedict  served  in  Captain 
Peter  Huffnagle’s  company  with  John 
Lightner.  Also  served  under  Captains 
King,  Weaver  and  Dehuff. 

Deiricx  Gumpf,  father  of,  and  Christo- 
pher Gumpf,  brother  of  Ann  Margaret 
Gumpf,  widow  of  John  Lightner,  were  in 
the  Revolutionary  service;  also  as  per 
petition  of  John  Lightner’s  widow  on  file 
in  Washington. 

Peter  Bruner  and  John  Kurtz  both 
served  in  Captain  John  Ewing’s  company 
in  1777,  standing  guard  over  the  prisoners 
at  Lancaster.  'They  subsequently  hauled 
prisoners,  muskets  and  provisions  to  and 
from  the  barracks.  Kurtz  was  from 
Manheim. 

Nicholas  Walton  served  as  a private 
under  Captains  Graeff  and  Wnrtz  and  six 
months  service  in  "Flying  Camp.”  Left 
a widow  named  Barbara  Walton,  to  whom 
a land  warrant  was  granted  in  1843. 

Henry  Reinhold,  of  West  Cocalico 
township,  served  under  Captains  Petrie 
and  Reigart  in  guarding  the  bar- 
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racks  and  powder  house  In  Lancas- 
ter in  1777,  and  subsequently  was 
under  Captain  Hollinger  and  went  to 
White  Marsh  and  tuere  did  duty  guarding 
the  British  prisoners  of  the  Sevenih  regi- 
ment of  Foot,  or  ’‘Fusileers. ” The  fol- 
lowing documents  is  on  file  in  this  case: 

“Camp,  Dec.  28,  1777. 

This  is  to  certify  that  iho  bearer,  Henry 
Reinholt,  one  of  Captain  Bollinger’s  men, 
of  the  Sixth  class,  of  Lancaster  County 
Militia,  commanded  by  Col.  Rodgers,  has 
served  his  full  term  and  has  delivered  up 
his  gun  and  accoutrements  and  is  per- 
mitted to  return  home  again. 

Christian  Hollinger,  Captain.” 

Godfried  Miller  enlisted  sometime  in 
1778  under  Captain  Danner,  Col,  Lamb’s 
regiment,  under  General  Knox.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Rine  at  New  Holland  by 
.Justice  of  the  Peace  Luther,  prior  to  1786 
He  died  in  February,  1830,  and  the  pen- 
sion which  he  had  enjoved  was  transfer- 
td  to  his  daughter  Sarah,  Jacob’s  widow, 

Jacob  Hoover,  of  Strasburg  township, 
enlisted  under  Capt.  Thomas  Bull  in  the 
14  h Pennsylvania  regiment  commanded 
by  Col.  Georje  Cochran,  Peter  Shindel, 
Jacob  Stillwagon  and  Peter  Maurer  were 
in  the  same  company  as  Hoover  and  all  of 
them  were  pensioners, 

James  Vogan,  died  in  Earl  township, 
on  May  13,  1824,  aged  80  years,  was  a 
Revolutionary  pensioner. 

George  Musser  was  captain  of  a com- 
pany of  Lancaster  Militia  that  stood  guard 
at  the  Lancaster  barracks  and  powder 
house  in  1776-7. 

David  Diffenderffer  served  through  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  was  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  held  in  the  “sugar  house  prison,”  in 
New  York,  being  exchanged  in  March, 
1778;  was  in  the  Sullivan  expedition  and 
reiiirned  to  Lancaster  in  1780;  died  at 
New  Holland,  on  May  10,  1846,  aged  94 
years.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  F.  R. 
Diffenderffer,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

George  H.  Miller,  born  near  Lancaster 
in  February  1741,  look  a part  in  Revolu- 
tionary service.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown, and  at  Monmouth  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him.  He  was  a eaptain 
in  Colonel  Hand’s  regiment. 


John  Clark,  born  m 1751,  was  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Greene.  He  became  a 
lawyer  and  died  at  York  on  December  27, 
1819, 

Peter  Maurer,  burn  June  13, 1757,  served 
under  Capt.  John  Henry  in  1776.  Helped 
to  guard  Hessian  prisoners.  Was  also  at 
Trenton  and  Elizabethtown. 

Peter  Shindle,  born  Adril  29,  17  >7,  was 
a fifer  in  1776  under  Capt.  Andrew  Graff, 
Col.  Ross’  regiment.  Was  promoted  to 
brigade  fife  major  under  Capt.  Stoever,  of 
Greenawalt’s  regiment,  and  was  at  Bran- 
dywine and  Germantown. 


The  following  pensions  appear  in  Rec- 
ord Book  M,  in  Recorder’s  office  at  Lan- 
caster : 

Page  603— “Michael  Welsh,  late  a ser- 
geant in  Captain  Harmon  Stout’s  com- 
pany. 10th  Penn’a  Regt.,  was  wounded 
and  crippled  while  in  service. 

Adam  Hdblet,  10th  Pa,  Regt.” 

Lancaster,  Nov.  21,  1777. 
“The  above  named  Michael  Welsh  put 
on  half  pay  and  rations. 

Jacob  Howell, 

Sec.  Board  of  War  ” 
Henry  Dehuff,  burgess  of  Lancaster, and 
two  commissioners,  William  Montgomery 
and  Philip  Thomas,  settled  Welsh  s 
monthly  pay  at  £1.5,  and  direct  William 
Henry,  treasurer  of  Lancaster  county,  to 
pay  him  the  said  sum  monthly, 

Patrick  Lusk,  late  a sergeant  in  Major 
John  Murray’s  regiment,  wounded  at 
Princeton,  on  January  3,  1777,  pensioned 
by  Henry  Dehuff,  et  al.,at  £1:10  monthly, 
on  January  7,  1778. — Ibid,  page  603. 

Jacob  Hartman,  wounded  at  Brandy- 
wine, and  on  July  1.  1778,  similarly  pen- 
sioned. Ibid,  page  504 
John  Ensminger,  soldier  of  the  3d 
Penna.  regiment,  wounded  at  Monmouth, 
given  lOd  monthly,  on  September  7,  1779 
— Ibid,  page  604. 

William  Reichenbach,  son  of  George 
and  Catharine  Reichenbach,  born  in  Ru- 
dalstadt.  Upper  Saxony,  and  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1785,  subscribed  to 
•‘oath  of  allegiance”  on  September  29, 
1789  — Ibid,  page  504 
Francis  Koontz,  leg  amputated  in  July, 
1778,  at  general  hospital  at  French  Creek, 
H warded  a monthly  pension  of  £2:7.2  by 
Adam  Hubley,  burgess,  and  two  cooimis- 
rioners.  Ibid,  page  605. 
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Colonel  Samuel  John  A.ltee  taken  priso- 
ner August  27,  1777,  exchanged  on  Octo- 
oer  7, 1778,  subscribpd  to  oath  of  allegiance 
jn  November  12,  1778  Ibid,  page  542. 

Pensioners  of  War  of  1813. 

Samuel  8.  Porter, resident  in  Ban  town- 
fhip  in  1856,  aged  74,  was  a private  in 
Captain  Robert  Coleman’s  company, 
volunteered  in  York  county  in  Aug.  1814, 
oischarged  September  16th,  1814  at  Balti- 
more. 

Philip  Follmer,  a private  in  Captain 
Eargesheimer’s  company  in  1814,  obtained 
a land  warrant  in  1856. 

Samuel  N.  lleister,  private  in  Captain 
Hanry  Shipoen’s  company,  granted  a pen- 
sion in  185i. 

John  Gerber,  a drummer  of  Captain 
M isser’s  company,  enlisted  when  15  years 
of  age,  on  September  28th,  1814,  and  dis- 
chirged  on  November  18th,  1814.  (His 
fa  her  was  drum  maj  ir. ) 

•John  Fisher,  aged  71  years  in  1855,  had 
hem  a teamster  in  Captain  Reitzel’s  com- 
pany in  1814. 

Francis  Boggs,  a private  in  Capt.  Henry 
Shippen’s  company,  was  married  at  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  on  March  15,  1818,  to  Maria 
Jeffries;  died  August  23,  1840. 

Frederick  Kline,  quartermaster  sergeant 
in  Capt.  Humes’  “Lancaster  Phalanx,” 
vj.unteered  May  12,  1813,  discharged  May 
30, 1813.  Humes’  company  and  Slay- 
maker’s  “Pequea  Rangers”  were  placed 
in  command  of  Major  James  Humes  a few 
mi  es  out  from  Lancaster  and  marched  to 
Elkton,  Md.,  where  they  were  placed  in 
General  Veasey’s  brigade. 

George  Mayer,  aged  76  in  1857,  sergeant 
major  and  acting  adjutant  to  Major 
Humes,  in  charge  of  battalion  of  Lancas- 
ter volunteers  from  May  12,  1813,  to  May 
30,1813. 

Adam  Weaver,  private  in  Capt,  John 
Robinson’s  company,  drafted  in  Leacock 
township  in  August,  1814,  and  served  un- 
til September  14 ; married  to  Jane  Ham- 
iltoE,  at  New  Holland,  on  November  19, 
1801,  by  Rev.  J.  Kohler;  died  at  Lancas- 
ter May  25,  1837. 

John  Smith,  private  of  Captain  James 
Skiles’  company,  volunteered  in  Chester 
county  in  May,  1813;  served  until  May, 
17,  1813;  married  to  Mary  W.  Carpenter, 
by  Rev.  Ashmead,  of  Lancaster,  February 
12,  1824;  died  at  Williamstown,  October 
28,  1846. 


William  Buckley,  private  of  Capt. 
Humes’  company  from  May  12  to  May  30, 
1813;  married  to  Catherine  White,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1813,  by  Justice  of  Peace  Shenger; 
died  at  Polusting,  Pa.,  on  October  3, 1815. 

Dr.  Charles  Herbst,  surgeon  in  Major 
Humes’  Lancaster  Battalion,  aged  72  in 
1857;  served  from  May  12  to  May  30,1813. 

Peter  Forney,  private  in  Capt.  Humes’ 
company;  served  from  May  12  to  30,1813; 
married  to  Margaret  Wein  on  August  24, 
1813,  by  Rev.  Hoffmyer,  at  Lancaster 
on  September  30th,  182S 

James  Humes,  captaii  of  Hi©  “Lancas- 
ter Phalanx”  from  Ma^  ""  1813, 

married  Agnes  (?)  at  Lancaster  on  April 
1804.  by  Rev.  N.  Sample;  died  November 
28,  184t;  widow  living  in  1857,  aged  76 
years. 

Elizot  Ferree,  private  of  Captain  Slay- 
maker’s  company;  married  at  Strasburg 
by  Rev.  Sample  on  May  20, 1807,  to  Maria 
Sarah  R.  Brua;  died  in  New  York  State 
in  1846  (November  28),  his  widow  living 
in  Monroe  county,  that  Slate,  in  1857, 
aged  69  years. 

Robert  Magill,  private  of  Capt.  Henry 
Shippen’s  company  of  Lancaster  Troop  of 
Horse,”  married  in  New  Jersey  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1798,  to Wood ; died  at  Pitts- 

burgh, July  25.  1848, his  widow  living  there 
in  1857,  aged  79  years. 

George  W.  Kline,  of  Lebanon,  private 
in  Captain  Shippen’s  “Lancaster  Troop  of 
Horse;”  married  at  Lebanon  to  Catharine 
fjineweaver,  by  Rev.  Ernst,  on  March  3, 
1823,  died  at  Lebanon  June  20,  1845. 

Jacob  Metzger,  teamster,  of  Captain 
Snyder's  company  from  September  to  De- 
cember, 1814,  “hauled  with  a 5 hor8e 
• team,  arms,  provisions  and  firewood;” 

married  to  Mary on  February  9, 

1816,  at  Lancaster,  by  Lutheran  minister; 
died  at  Lancaster  February  28,  1833. 
"John  Boot,  a substitute  for  Nathaniel 
Huntsecker,  proved  that  he  saw  Metzger 
I in  camp.” 

Henry  Nibe,  private  in  Captain  Adam 
Diller’s  company  in  1814, 

Henry  Burns,  private  in  Captain  John 
McMullen’s  company,  volunteered  at 
Gettysburg,  in  March,  1814,  discharged 
August  20,  1814,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  married 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  a widow,  at  Lancaster, 
by  Rev.  J.  C Baker,  on  September  24, 
1837;  died  at  Lancaster,  December  3, 
1854. 
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John  Lorence,  privsto  in  Captain  Jacob 
Snyder’s  company,  1814,  died  at  Lancas- 
ter, January  6,  1850;  married  Anne  Die- 
trich, October  6,  1816,  who  died  at  Lan- 
caster in  1844. 

George  Musset,  captain  of  a rifle  com- 
pany in  Col.  Hamilton’s  regiment  of 
volunteers  in  1814. 

Joseph  Hubley,  private  in  Captain 
Henry  Shippen’s  “Lancaster  Troop  of 
Horse,”  in  1814,  married  at  Lancaster,  to 
Rosina  Weaver,  by  Rev.  Muhlenberg,  on 
November  11,1814;  died  at  Lancaster  Apri 
13, 1830.  “Left  Lancaster  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 26,  1814,  mustered  out  on  Sept.  8 
1814,  and  on  the  way  home  saw  the  Lan 
caster  volunteers  encamped  on  York 
commons,  September  12,  1814.” 

Emanuel  C.  Reigert,  private  in  Capt. 
Henry  Shippen’s  “Lancaster  Troop  of 
Horse,”  or  “Dragoons,”  volunteered  at 
Lancaster  Aug.  25,  1814;  discharged  Sept. 
8,  1814. 

Dr.  F,  A.  Muhlen  berg,  private  in  Capt. 
Henry  Shippen’s  “Dragoons,”  1814. 

John  Kauffman,  of  Rapho  township, 
private  in  Capt,  Adam  Diller’s  company, 
1814. 

John  Lind,  private  in  Capt.  George 
Musser’s  company  in  1814;  married  Mary 
Ann  Coyle  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  J.  of  P. , 
on  June  20,  1816;  died  January  1,  1831. 

Adolph  Christian  Ficb,  born  at  Wa- 
ren,  Wurftmburg,  on  September  17,  1777, 
died  at  Lancaster  on  March  16,  1825. 
Landed  at  Philadelphia  from  ship  "De 
votion”  on  October  6,  1802;  naturalized 
at  Lancaster  on  August  16,  1808,  before 
Judge  John  Joseph  Henry  at  Lancaster. 
Married  on  July  25,  1805,  to  Justina  Mar- 
garet Ulmer.  Was  great- grandfather  of 
compiler  of  these  sketches.  Served  as 
private  in  Capt.  George  Hitzelberger’s 
company.  First  Battalion,  Second  regi 
ment  (Col.  John  Lutz,  commanding),  in 
Second  brigade  (Brigadier  General  John 
Adams,  commanding);  in  Division  of 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  commanded  by 
Major-General  Nathaniel  Watson,  from 
September  1,  1814,  to  December  5,  1814. 
His  widow  granted  pension  in  1867. 

J.  Michael  Kline,  private  in  Captain 
Musser’s  company,  married  at  Lancaster 
to  Elizabeth  Shindle  by  Rev.  H.  Muhlen- 
berg, on  June  4, 1804;  died  at  Lancaster 
on  August  13,  1821. 


Caser  Bruner,  Jr.,  was  a private  in  Cap- 
tain George  Musser’s  company. 

John  Weaver,  of  Strasburg,  private  in 
Captain  Francis  Lvtle’s  militia  company, 
drafted  August  28,  1814;  discharged  De- 
cember 5,  1814,  at  York;  married  to  Han- 
nah (?)  at  Strasburg,  May  20,  1804, by  Rev. 
W,  P.  Early;  died  September  8,  1840,  at 
Strasburg. 

George  Wein,  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Captain  Musser’s  company,  married  in 
Baltimore  to  Maria  Smith,  in  July,  1808; 
died  at  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  of 
cholera  in  1833  (September). 

John  Patterson,  a private  in  Captain 
George  Musser’s  Rifle  company,  volun- 
teered at  Lancaster  on  August  2,  1813,  lor 
six  months,  re-enlisted  and  finally  dis- 
charged December  18.  1814;  married  at 
Lancaster  on  October  22,  1812,  by  Rev.  H. 
Muhlenberg  to  Catharine  Foust,  died  of 
the  cholera  in  1832. 

Edward  Shubrooks,  a private  in  Captain 
George  Musser’s  company,  enlisted  at 
Lancaster  August  20,  1814,  discharged 
December  18,  1813;  married  at  Lancaster 
on  March  24th,  1816,  by  Rev.  C.  Endless 
to  Elizabeth  App.  Died  at  Philadelphia 
in  1836. 

Peter  Spyker,  private  in  Captain  Mas- 
ser’s  company,  enlisted  August  20,  1814, 
at  Lancaster;  discharged  December  18, 
1814. 

Leonard  Eichholtz,  ensign  in  Captain 
Musser’s  company,  married  at  Strasburg, 
Lancaster  county,  to  Charlotte  (?)  by 
Rev.  Sample  on  August  3,  1806;  died  at 
Lancaster  on  December  26,  1828. 

Henry  Welch,  of  Columbia,  private  in 
Captain  James  Clyde’s  company,  volun- 
teered Aug.  20,  1814;  discharged  Sept,  20, 
1814. 

Jonathan  Findley,  of  Columbia,  private 
in  Captain  James  Clyde’s  company  from 
August  to  September,  1814;  married  to 
Sarah  (?) ; died  at  Columbia  on  Dec.  6, 
1816. 

Dr.  David  Watson,  private  in  Capt. 
Henry  Shippen’s  company  in  1814. 

John  Wagner,  private  in  Capt.  Jscob 
Snyder’s  company  in  1814;  discharged  at 
York  on  Dec.  5,  1814. 

Adam  Snyder, of  Providence  township, 
in  June,  1814,  private  in  Captain  John 
Robinson’s  company  of  militia,  living  in 
1856,  aged  76  years. 
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Isaac  Lightaer,  lieutenant  in  Captain 
George  Musser’a  company  in  1814.  His 
widow,  Louise  Y.  Lightner,  resided  in 
Allegheny  in  1856,  aged  53  years. 

Melchior  Hainline,  private  in  Captain 
John  Olt's  company,  of  Lehigh  Pa.,  in 
1814,  enlisted  at  Lehigh,  May  15,  1814; 
married  Elizabeth  McClure  at  Carlisle, 
Pa. , in  October,  1820,  by  a Catholic  priest, 
“church  and  records  burned  years  ago 
(1853);’’  died  at  Marietta,  Lancaster 
county,  in  1853,  widow  living  there  at 
that  time,  aged  73  years. 

Jeremiah  Brown,  of  Columbia,  a private 
in  Captain  Cyrus  Ogden’s  company, drafted 
at  Nottingham,  Md.,  on  May  1,  1813;  dis- 
charged at  Elkton,  Md.,  June  1,  1813; 
married  in  Little  Britain  township,  Lan- 
caster county,  to  Jemima  Welsh,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1811,  by  Hugh  Maxwell,  J.  of  P.; 
died  at  Columbia,  December  11,  1854. 

Jacob  Barr,  private  in  Captain  Jacob  B. 
Morehead’s  company, volunteered  in  Dau- 
phin county  in  1814. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  a private  in  Capt. 
Musser’s  company  in  1814,  married  to 
Susan  Yost  by  Rev.  Muhlenberg,  at  Lan- 
caster, on  April  2,  1816,  died  Aug.  14, 
1830;  widow  married  to  George  H.  Heiss, 
at  Lancaster,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Baker  on 
Nov.  1,  1835,  who  died  at  Philadelphia  on 
June  2,  1847 ; widow  residing  in  Lancaster 
in  1855,  aged  59 

John  Craig,  a private  in  Capt.  Henry 
Shippen’s  company  in  1813,  married  to 
Sarah  Willis  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Baker  on  Jan. 
25,  1837,  died  at  Lancaster  on  April  20, 
1855, 

John  Slavmaker,  of  Paradise  township, 
Lancaster  county,  captain  of  the  “Pequea 
Rangers,’’  volunteered  May  11,  1813,  dis- 
charged at  Elkton,  Md.,  on  June  1,  1813. 
Living  in  1853  aged  83  years. 

Abraham  Bitner,  a private  in  Capt. 
Reitael’s  company  in  1814. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  a private  in  Capt.  Henry 
Shippen’s  company  in  1814,  volunteered 
Aug.  26,  1814,  at  Columbia. 

Benjamin  Ober,  private  in  Capt.  Henry 
Shippen’s  company,  also  served  under 
Capts.  Muhlenberg,  Reigart  and  Buchanan 
in  1812.  Married  at  Lancaster  in  1827  to 
Sarah  Heinitsch,  widow  of  Charles  Augus- 
tus Heinitsch,  died  at  Lancaster  April 
22,  1837.  Charles  Augustus  Heinitsch  had 
also  been  a private  in  Capt.  Henry  Ship- 
pen’s company  in  1813.  Was  married  to 


Sarah  Hambright  on  Dec.  17,  1809,  by 
Rev.  H.  Muhlenberg;  died  at  Lancaster 
on  October  19,  1824.  Heinitsch  enlisted 
on  May  11.  1813  and  was  discharged  on 
June  1,  1813. 

Henry  Miller,  of  Leacock  township, 
first  lieutenant  in  Captain  John  Slay- 
maker’s  “Pequea  Rangers;’’  married  by 
Reb  N.  W.  Sample  to  Jane  (?)  in  March 
1813;  died  at  Leacock  in  1842.  Widow 
living  in  1857,  aged  66  years. 

John  A.  Messenkop,  a private  in  Cap- 
tain Hambright’s  company  in  1813. 

Charles  Muldoon,  a private  in  Captain 
Musser’s  company  in  1814.  Widow  Sarah 
(?)  given  a pension  in  1855. 

Robert  Cairnes,  a private  in  Captain 
Steele’s  company  in  1813.  His  widow, 
Isabella  (?)  was  given  a land  warrant  in 
1855. 

John  Slaughter,  private  in  Captain 
Snyder’s  company  in  1814,  given  a land 
warrant  in  1856. 

Morgan  Rawlins,  drafted  in  Delaware  in 
March,  1813,  and  discharged  in  June,1813. 
Married  March  10,  1831,  to  Mary  R.  (?), 
died  February  16,  1851.  Widow  married 
John  Long,  of  Fulton  township,  Lancaster 
county,  in  1852,  who  died  in  1855.  Widow 
living  in  1855,  aged  55  years. 

Michael  Gross,  private  in  Captain  Ham- 
bright’s  company  in  war  of  1812,  given  a 
land  warrant  in  1855. 

Christian  Nauman,  a private  in  Captain 
Adam  Diller’s  company,  drafted  Septem- 
ber 1,  discharged  December  5,  1814.  Mar- 
ried to  Catherine  Schwartz  by  Rev.  En- 
dress  on  August  17,  1818;  died  at  York  in 
1836;  widow  married  Richard  Baldwin,ot 
Lititz,  in  1839,  who  died  at  Lancaster  in 
1843. 

Samuel  Schwartz,  private  in  Captain 
flumes’  company,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
October  23,  1859;  married  to  Susanna 

, by  Rev.  Muhlenberg  on  October 

30.  1809;  widow  living  in  Philadelphia 
in  1859,  aged  73  years. 

John  Powell,  a private  in  Captain  Mus- 
ser’s company;  married  to  Catharine  Boot 
by  Rev.  Endress  on  June  2,  1816;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1847.  His 
widow,  aged  59.  resided  in  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  in  1855. 

Pensioners  of  Other  Wars. 

Philip  Benedict  of  Lancaster,  was  a 
private  in  Capt.  Matthias  Barton’s  com- 
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company,  called  “Barton’s  Blues,’’  vol- 
unteered at  Lancaster  in  1798.  Their  ser- 
vices were  acccepted  by  President  J. 
Quincy  Adams  and  were  accepted  by  8ec- 
re<ary  of  War  Pickering.  Stood  guard  at 
Lancaster  over  the  French  prisoners  in 
garrison  between  one  and  two  years. 
Marched  the  prisoners  afterwards  to  Phil- 
adelphia under  Ensign  Henry  Reigart 
when  exchanged,  and  was  discharged  in 
1800.  Pensioned  in  1855,  aged  84  years. 

William  Bradley,  a private  in  Oaptain 
Gray’s  company  of  infantry  in  the  French 
War.  Enlisted  in  Lancaster  in  1793  for 
three  years.  Discharged  in  1795;  Married 
to  Catharine  Keller  in  179-  by  Rev.  Hel- 
muth.  Died  in  1806,  and  his  widow  pen- 
sioned in  1855,  aged  81  years. 

George  Dyer,  enlisted  in  U.  8.  service 
in  war  against  Texas  in  1835,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  but  was  re- 
ported as  having  been  killed  at  Goliad 
with  the  command  of  Col.  Fannin  in 
1836.  Pension  granted  to  his  father  8am- 
uel  Dyer. 

George  W.  Curry,  private  in  Captain 
James  Barker’s  artillery,  in  command  of 
Col.  Lawsan,  in  U.  8.  army  in  war  with 
Haminoles  or  Florida  Indians  in  1836-7. 
Volunteered  at  Philadelphia  in  November 
1836,  for  six  months;  sailed  for  Tampa; 
wrecked  off  Florida  reefs  in  ship  Charles 
Wharton,  arrived  at  Tampa  on  December 
24,  1836.  and  honorably  discharged  in 
June  1837.  Pensioned  in  1855. 


Land  Warrants. 

The  following  were  granted  land  war- 
rants about  1855-7,  for  services  of  self  or 
were  granted  to  their  widows,  1812  pen- 
sions: 

Mary  Norman,  widow  of  Jacob. 

Samuel  Mann,  private  in  Captain  Wig- 
ton’s  company. 

John  Hanna,  private  in  Captain  King’s 
company. 

Anna  Brown,  widow  of  John  Brown, 
private  in  Captain  Bonder’s  company. 

Matthias  8.  McLane,  a private  in  Cap- 
tain Leonard’s  company  of  Delaware  Mi- 
litia, in  1812. 

John  Turner,  private  in  Captain  Mus- 
ser’s  company. 

Mary  Bathhurst,  widow  of  John  Bath- 
hurst,  private  in  Captain  Wilson’s  com- 
pany. 


Mary  Shufflebottom,  widow  of  Josiah 
■Shufflebottom,  of  Captain  Musser’s  com- 
pany. 

Mary  A.  Carpenter,  widow  of  Henry,  of 
Oapiain  Joseph  Humes’  company. 

Henry  Eichholtz,  private  in  Captain 
Joseph  Humes’  company. 

Maria  Deredinger,  widow  of  John 
Deredinger,  fifer  in  Captain  Humes’  com- 
pany. 

Jacob  Tout,  private  in  Captain  John 
Blaymaker’s  company. 

Henry  8tambaugh,  private  in  Captain 
-John  Slay  maker’s  company. 

Mary  Ann  Henwood,  widow  of  Bachel 
Elenwood,  of  Captains  Humes’  and  8hip- 
pen’s  companies. 

Elizabeth  Kover,  widow  of  Michael 
Kover,  of  Caotain  Buchanan’s  company. 

Elizabeth  Fordney,  of  Columbia,  widow 
of  Philip  B'ordney,  of  Captain  Bnyder’s 
company. 

Catharine  Foltz,  widow  of  John  Foltz, 
corporal  of  Captain  Lesher’s  company. 

Elizabeth  Weidle,  widow  of  Adam 
Weidle,  of  Captain  Mueser’s  company. 

Ellina  Getz,  widow  of  John  Getz,  of 
Captain  Humes’  company. 

Sarah  Moore,  widow  of  Eli. 

Wm.  Buckius, private  in  Captain  Henry 
Sbippen’s  company. 

Elizabeth  Kauffman,  minor  child  of 
Nathaniel  Kauffman,  of  Captain  Reitzel’s 
company. 

Sarah  Voight,  widow  of  John  F. 
Voight,  corporal  of  Captain  Humes’  com- 
pany. 

Jacob  Wilhelm,  private  in  Captain 
Shippen’s  company. 

John  Spitnogle,  land  warrant  No.  76,- 
345  for  160  acres. 

Barbara  Nagle,  widow  of  George 
Nagle,  of  Captain  Mussers’  company. 

Magdalena  Heitshu,  widow  of  Samuel 
Heitshu,  of  Captain  Humes’  company. 

Elizabeth  Hoover,  widow  of  George 
Hoover,  a private  in  Captain  Hamilton’s 
Company. 

Jacob  Murrey,  land  warrant  No.  16,111. 

Mary  Brubaker,  widow  of  Henry  M., 
land  warrant  No.  51.895. 

John  Crawford,  of  Capt.  Porter’s  com- 
pany, land  warrant  No.  695. 

William  Halliday,  of  Captain  Blaymak- 
er’s  “Pequea  Rangers,’’  living  in  Wash- 
ington count}'.  Pa  , in  1859,  aged  72. 
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Martha  Boyd,  widow  of  Joha  Boyd,  of 
Captain  Amos’  company. 

Hannah  Robinson,  widow  of  George 
Robinson. 

James  Crane,  land  warrant  No,  92,771. 

Nancy  Trimble,  widow  of  George,  of 
Captain  King’s  company, 

Elizabeth  Norris,  widow  of  Thomas,  of 
Captain  Amos’  company, 

Maiy  McMichael,  widow  of  David,  of 
Captain  Amos’  company. 

Patience  Clark,  widow  of  Samuel  Clark, 
a teamster,  land  warrant  No.  94,735. 

Jane  Slaymaker,  widow  of  Joseph,  of 
Captain  Shippjns’  company. 

Jane  Conway,  widow  of  Jeremiah,  of 
Captain  Buchanan’s  company, 

Catharine  Duke,  widow  of  Adam,  of 
Captain  Good’s  company. 

Mary  Barrett,  widow  of  James,  of  Cap- 
tain Smithson’s  company. 

Louise  I.  Norris,  widow  of  Abraham 
Norris,  of  Captain  Amos’  company. 

Mary  Miller,  widow  of  Joseph  Miller, 
of  Captain  McKinstry’s  company. 

Bailie  Fearthreei  minor  child  of  John 
Pearthree,  of  Captain  Amos’  company. 

John  Zink,  private  in  Capt.  John  Rob- 
inson’s company,  living  in  Rapho  town- 
ship in  1866,  aged  81,  totally  blind. 

Mary  Frailey,  widow  of  Jacob,  of  Capt. 
George  Musser’s  company. 

Catnarine  Skyles,  widow  of  Peter,  of 
Capt.  George  Musser’s  company. 

Elizabeth  Barns,  widow  of  Henry,  of 
Capt,  John  McMullen’s  company. 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  widow  of  Fred- 
erick, of  Capt,  Henry  Good’s  company. 

William  Fasig,  of  Capt.  George  Ham- 
bright,s  company. 

Martha  Hnfifnagle,  widow  of  George,  of 
Captain  Mnsser’s  company, 

Eliza  Downey,  widow  of  William,  of 
Capt.  George  Mnsser’s  company. 

Louise  Terese  Lightner,  of  Shippens- 
burg.  Pa.,  widow  of  Isaac  Lightner,  of 
Captain  Mnsser’s  company. 

Isabella  Simpson,  widow  of  William,  of 
Captain  Mnsser’s  company. 

Matthias  Powell,  private  in  Captain 
George  Hitzelberger’s  company. 

Henrietta  Bomberger,  widow  of  George 
H.,  of  Captain  Musser’s  company. 

Hannah  Eberly,  widow  of  John,  of 
Captain  Henry  Good’s  company. 

Barbara  Miller,  widow  of  Martin,  of 
Captain  Hutter’s  company. 


Sarah  Mnsser,  widow  of  Captain  George 
Mnsser,  of  Colonel  Hamilton’s  ride  regi- 
ment. 

Nicholas  Getman,  private  in  war  of 
1812,  granted  a land  warrant  in  1855. 

Benjamin  Bedell,  private  in  Captain 
Reitzel’s  company,  granted  a land  warrant 
in  1855. 

Ann  M.  Strein,  widow  of  Michael,  of 
Captain  George  Hambright’s  company. 

Jacob  Matthiat,  private  in  Captain 
James  Clyde’s  company. 

John  Gerber,  drummer  in  Captain 
George  Musser’s  company. 

George  Reed,  private  in  Captain  George 
Hambright’s  company. 


OBITUARY. 

GlUlard  Dock. 

Gilliard  Dock  died  on  Friday,  April  5, 
1895,  at  his  residence,  1001  North  Second 
street,  after  a short  illness  from  pneu- 
monia. Mr.  Dock  was  sixty-eight  years 
old  and  has  been  a prominent  citizen 
of  Harrisburg.  He  was  a brother  of 
the  late  Dr.  George  Dock,  who  was  a 
surgeon  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
and  a professor  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
machinist  by  trade  and  had  a shop  at  one 
time  at  Fourth  street  and  S'lawberry  ave- 
nue, where  the  Bay  foundry  was.  After 
that  he  had  charge  of  the  motive  power  of 
the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad 
at  Hopewell,  Bedford  county.  He  was 
also  in  partnership  there  with  the  Hon. 
Ed.  Askins,  Leaving  there  he  was  super- 
intendent of  some  collieries  in 
Schuylkill  county.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Lykens  Talley  collieries  in  1870.  At 
one  time  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Harrisburg  gas  company  and  later  started 
the  City  Grocery  on  North  Third  street. 
He  left  this  to  go  into  partnership  with 
George  C.  Bonbright,  in  the  Harrisburg 
provision  company,  on  South  Second 
street  He  has  not  been  actively  engaged 
in  business  for  a number  of  years. 

Mr.  Dock  was  the  third  child  of  Wil- 
liam Dock  and  his  wife  Margaret  Gilliard, 
and  the  grandson  of  Philip  Dock,  a sol- 
dier and  officer  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  born  in  Harrisburg  in  1827. 
His  father  was  very  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  and  in  1842  commissioned  one  of 
the  associate  judges  of  Dauphin  county. 
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Daring  the  prime  of  Mr.  Dock’s  life  he 
was  one  of  the  most  eaterprising  and 
energetic  business  men  in  this  locality. 
He  was  well  versed  in  literature  and  had 
excellent  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
sciences.  Socially  he  was  very  genial 
and  companionable,  and  his  loss 
will  be  severely  felt  by  a large 
circle  of  warm-hearted  friends,  who 
esteemed  him  very  highly  and  dearly. 
Mr.  Dock’s  wife,  who  was  Lavinia  Bom- 
baugh,  a daughter  of  Aaron  Bombaueh, 
Esq.,  died  a number  of  years  ago.  His 
children  are:  Lavinia,  who  has 
been  widely  distinguished  as  head 
nurse  in  various  hospitals;  Margaret, 
Myra,  Emily,  Laura  and  Dr.  George,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  College  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


NOTKS  AND  QUERIES. 
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A Histoet  of  the  St.  John  family,  of 
Connecticut,  is  in  preparation  by  the  Rev. 
Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  author  of  “Vir- 
ginia Genealogies.  ” The  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  den 
is  an  authority  on  genealogy,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  he  will  be  just  as 
faithful  and  as  accurate  in  this  contem- 
plated work  as  he  has  been  heretofore. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  allied  with  this 
family,  and  especially  to  the  families  of 
Col.  Charles  Pope,  of  Delaware,  a hero  of 
the  Revolution  (afterwards  of  Georgia), 
and  of  Alexander,  of  Effingham,  Vir- 
ginia, of  Weed,  Penoyer,  Northrop  and 
Elmer,  they  should  furnish  such  particu- 
lars as  they  may  have  to  the  Rev  Mr, 
Hayden,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn’a. 
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XXIV. 


Davidson  Townsnip  and  Its  Early  Set- 
tlers. 


About  1844  two  families  by  the  name  of 
Wilbur,  Joseph  and  Amos  C.,  came  to  re- 
side in  the  Elk  Lick  settlement.  They 
purchased  improvements  made  by  Jacob 
Rogers  and  were  induced  to  come  to  the 
settlement  by  the  Rev.  Honst,  a Methodist 


clergyman.  Joseph,  the  father,  only  lived 
a few  years  after  coming  to  this  place,  but 
his  widow,  a very  intelligent  woman,  who 
is  well  remembered  by  the  writer,  long 
survived  her  husband.  They  had  one 
daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Kilmer,  of 
Fox  township  Amos  C.  Wilbur  was  a 
1 carpenter  and  millwright  by  trade,  and  a 
man  of  more  than  usual  intelligence.having 
enjoyed  good  educational  advantages  be- 
fore coming  to  the  county.  During  the 
winter  months  his  services  were  in  de- 
mand as  a school  teacher, and  in  following 
his  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
became  well  known  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  sheriff  in  1854.  He  resided 
for  several  years  at  Laporte,  but  retained 
his  interests  while  remaining  in  the  county 
in  his  Davidson  property,  where  he  resided 
at  the  time  he  left  the  locality.  He  was 
twice  married,  having  two  children  by  his 
first  wife,  Judson  and  Sarah,  who 
married  Mr.  Howell.  About  1868 
Mr,  Wilbur  removed  to  his  former  home 
in  New  York  Slate.  Daring  his  residence 
in  the  county  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
improvements  made  at  Laporte.  The  first 
j tannery  was  built  under  his  supervision  in 
1856. 

The  Wilbur  farms  were  purchased  by 
John  P.  Smith,  who  was  the  first  man  who 
settled  from  the  northern  part  of  Lacka- 
wanna county  in  this  neighborhood.  In 
1865  three  other  families,  former  neigh- 
bors, came  to  reside  near  Mr.  Smith. 
Edward  Clark,  who  had  lived  a short  time 
at  Laport,  purchased  the  John  Hiddleson 
farm.  This  purchase  resulted  in  the  per- 
manent locating  three  of  his  sons-in-law, 
D.  C.  Gritman,  Henry  Small  and  Amos 
Foust.  Mr.  Clark  after  remaining  in 
Davidson  about  five  years  returned  to  La- 
porte, and  the  farm  is  now  owned  by  D.C. 
Gritman . Henry  Small  purchased  the 
Miller  Hiddleson  farm,  and  Amos  Foust 
the  Daniel  Savage  farm.  A few  years 
later  the  adjacent  farm  embracing  lands 
cleared  by  Charles  Miller  was  purchased 
by  Thomas  White  also  from  Lackawanna 
county. 

In  December,  1869,  two  other  families 
moved  from  the  same  vicinity,  E.  J. 
Brnndage  and  Mrs.  Stevens  with  her  two 
sons,  E.  J.  and  W.  M.  Stevens.  They 
purchased  the  Pennington  prop- 
erties. Mr.  Brnndage  has  been 
prominently  engaged  in  the  building  and 
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operating  of  eaw  mills,  and  still  resides 
npon  bis  farm,  and  is  prominent  in  ad* 
Tancing  the  interests  of  his  neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Stevens  for  a great  part  of  the  time 
since  coming  to  the  country  tv^enty-five 
years  ago  has  remained  upon  the  property. 
She  possesses  great  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. £.  J.  Sievens  liv^  upon  the  farm 
till  recently  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Nordmont  W.  M. 
Stevens,  a prominent  lawyer  at  Williams- 
port, has  a residence  upon  the  adjasent 
property  where  he  resides  during  part  of 
each  summer.  Another  former  citizen  of 
Lackawanna  living  but  a short  distance 
from  the  Brundage  and  Stevens  farms,  is 
John  Brown,  who  married  a daughter  of 
Samuel  Speary.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  the 
county  and  took  charge  of  the  machinery 
of  Laporte  tannery  in  1859  He  purchased 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Mokoma 
near  Bernard  Shebaus,  where  he  made 
improvements  and  first  resided  after  his 
marriage,  subsequently  moved  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  home  of  his  father-in-law. 
He  had  three  children,  Charles,  Mary, 
who  married  John  Bradley,  and  Fletcher. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a Scotchman  by  birth  and 
noted  as  a frugal,  pains-taking  farmer  and 
in  the  varied  relations  if  life  is  a most 
worthy  citizen. 

About  two  miles  northeast  from  the 
point  where  the  Elk  Lick  road  crosses  the 
line  of  Columbia  county  is  located  the 
thriving  village  of  Jamison  City.  This  is 
a village  containing  about  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  about  sixty  bouses,  a graded 
school  and  a fine  church  edifice.  This 
manufacturing  village  has  been  built  in 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Prior  to 
this,  however,  a few  farms  had  been 
cleared  along  the  east  branch  of  Fishing 
creek  and  two  or  three  saw  mills.  Thirty 
years  ago  a large  body  of  timber  lands 
along  the  head  waters  of  the  east  branch 
of  Fishing  creek  had  oeen  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Phelps  and  Payne  and  improve- 
ments made  by  them  at  the  location 
known  as  Phelpsville  on  the  county  mao. 
Later  another  large  body  of  lands  in  the 
vicinity  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Craig 
and  Blanchard,  and  a considerable  ex- 
penditure made  on  their  lands  by  Mr.  Ap- 
pleman  in  search  of  coal.  The  property, 
however,  has  only  proved  valuable  for 
timber  and  bark.  The  Bloomsburg  and 
Sullivan  railroad  was  completed  to  this 


point  during  1887,  and  a lumber  company 
organized  at  Williamsport  under  the 
management  of  Colonel  James  Cor- 
coran and  Thomas  Wheeler.  They  buih 
a large  tannery  and  mill  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  lumber,  and  the  company 
known  as  the  Fishing  Creek  Lumber  Co. 
Later  the  property  was  purchased  by 
Thomas  E.  Proctor,  and  is  now  owned  by 
the  Union  Tanning  Company.  A large 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wagon 
hubs  and  other  wood  work  was  erected 
and  owned  by  Sherwood,  Royal  and  Dav- 
age.  This,  together  with  the  tannery,  is 
within  Davidson  township,  and  the  direct 
line  of  the  railroad  extends  about  one-half 
mile  in  the  county. 

Another  important  interest  near  the 
eastern  border  of  Davidson  township  is 
that  known  as  Baumtown.  This  place 
takes  its  name  from  George  W.  Baum, who 
made  improvements  here  about  fifty-five 
years  ago.  He  cleared  a small  amount  of 
farming  land  and  resided  upon  the  prop- 
erty for  some  years,  but  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1850  a disastrous  flood  occurred 
which  swept  away  a large  amount  of  mill 
property  in  the  county,  and  at  this  place 
the  destruction  was  so  complete  that  no 
effort  was  made  for  rebuilding  for  a period 
of  thirty  years.  On  the  completion  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Bloomsburg  and  Sulli- 
van railroad,  a branch  railroad  was  ex- 
tended to  this  place,  and  a large  lumber 
interest  established  known  as  Pentecost 
Lumbering  Co.  There  has  been  erected  in 
connection  with  the  saw  mill  about  25 
dwelling  houses  and  a district  school  or- 
ganized. 

As  early  as  1872  dams  were  constructed 
by  Edward  Lyons  for  the  storage  and 
floating  of  logs  on  Muncy  creek.  This 
business  was  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  John  Paulhamus.  At  first  the 
business  was  confined  to  the  moving  of 
logs  near  the  stream,  but  within  a very 
few  years  slides  were  constructed  over 
lands  in  this  and  adjacent  townships, 
until  the  annnal  output  amounts  to  8,000,- 
000  feet. 

The  Williamsport  and  North  Branch 
railroad  was  completed  from  the  county 
line  to  Sonestown,  a distance  of  six  miles 
in  1885.  The  road  for  this  distance  passes 
directly  up  Muncy  Creek  Valley  and  was 
easily  constructed.  The  work  was  done 
by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Philadelphia.  On 
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first  entering  tbs  connty,  the  road 
passes  through  the  farm  of  J udge  Robert 
Taylor.  This  property  for  a number  of 
years  was  owned'  oy  John  Buck.  Mr. 
Taylor  purchased  the  property  in  1854 
and  within  a few  years  brought  it  up  to  a 
high  stale  of  cultivation.  For  a distance 
cf  three  miles  the  railroad  passes  along 
the  Taylor  farms.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  Sonestown,  work  was  sus- 
pended for  a time.  In  1888  it  was  ex- 
tended six  miles  further  through  the 
township  to  Nordmont. 

The  following  description  of  Davidson’s 
finest  mountain  scenery  is  taken  from  the 
Press  and  Standard  The  point  is  easily 
reached  from  Beech  Glenn  Station  on  the 
W,  & N.  B.  RR  : “Far  to  the  west  and  north 
lie  the  dark  and  high  mountains  that  form 
the  water  shed  of  central  Pennsylvania;  a 
little  nearer  are  the  mountains  on  either 
side  of  Loyalsock,  whose  course  can  be 
traced  for  a long  distance.  The  river  hills 
opposite  Williamsport  are  plainby  vinible, 
the  river  itself  gleaming  in  spots  where 
the  hills  leave  an  opening.  Smoke  arises 
from  the  numerous  manufactories  of  Wil- 
liamsport, and  the  spires  of  the  churches 
can  be  traced.  Farther  to  the  left  the  val- 
ley in  which  Muncy  rests  can  be  seen, 
and  the  creek  itself  lies  in  the  foreground. 
The  water  as  it  widens  into  dams  and  ed- 
dies looks  like  strips  of  molten  silver  in 
the  noonday  sun.  Fishing  creek  rises  but 
a short  distance  from  us.  flowing  in  nearly 
a direct  line  to  the  North  Branch  at 
Bloomsburg.  “Bloom”  itself  is  not  visi- 
ble, but  the  foot  hills  about  it  are.  The 
river  at  Catawissa  is  distinguishable,  and 
farther  to  the  right  the  smoke  from  the 
great  iron  foundries  at  Danville  arise. 
Around  to  the  right  Eaglesmere  glimmers 
in  the  sunshine.  The  foot  hills  about  which 
we  have  so  often  picknicked  look  as  cool 
and  inviting  as  ever.  Hunter’s  Lake  is 
perhaps  the  plainest  of  all  the  sights  and 
is  by  no  means  the  poorest.  As  we  sit  on 
the  rugged  brow  of  the  mountain  and  feel 
the  rays  of  the  sun  on  our  tired  and  heated 
bodies,  the  lake  as  it  rests  so  peacefully  in 
a vista  of  the  mountains,  appear  a verit- 
able Paradise  on  earth,  the  water  has 
such  a cool  look  about  it,  the  groves  of 
trees  on  the  binks  are  so  shady  and  about 
it  all  there  is  so  much  beauty  and  ease 
that  it  fairly  rivals  the  “Garden  of  the 
Houris.”  Roads  look  like  mere  ribbons. 


and  form  a network  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  country.  Some  that  are  in  truth 
miles  apart  seem  to  be  but  a short  distance. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  that  eye  can  rest  upon.  It 
is  folly  to  go  to  Europe  to  see  the  Alps  or 
to  California  to  visit  the  Yosemite  and  to 
leave  behind  you  this  rare  and  beautiful 
vision,  one  of  nature’s  masterpieces.” 

The  following  reminiscence  was  kindly 
furnished  mainly  from  Honorable  C.  D. 
Eldred  concerning  Davidson  township: 

It  was  made  an  election  district  in  the 
spring  of  1834  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, consequently  its  flrst  vote  was  given 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  follow- 
ing. Lycoming  county  at  this  time  in- 
cluded not  only  Sullivan  but  about  half  of 
Clinton . Tickets  were  then  made  by  po- 
litical parlies  as  they  are  now,  excepting 
for  sheriff.  For  that  office  numerous  vol- 
unteer candidates  presented  themselves. 
There  were  eight  aspirants  for  the  office  in 
1834  and  all  received  a very  respectable 
vote.  William  Harris,  who  had  been  com- 
missioner and  treasurer,  was  supported  by 
the  Lycoming  Gazette  and  Thomas  W. 
L'oyd,  also  an  ex-treasurer,  received  that 
of  the  Lycoming  Ohrenide.  The  contest 
was  by  these  influences  narrowed  down  to 
these  two  men.  The  few  districts  heard 
from  on  Wednesday  left  the  matter  unde- 
cided, and  by  Thursday  the  returns  still 
left  it  uncertain.  Everyone  by  this  time 
had  become  excited,  and  squads  of  people 
gathered  at  intervals  upon  the  street  to 
discuss  the  probable  chances  and  intercept 
the  remaining  election  officers  as  they 
came  into  town.  By  Friday  all  the  dis- 
tricts were  reported  but  Davidson,  with 
the  result  that  Lloyd  had  received  1,062 
votes  and  Harris  l|051,  giving  the  former 
11  majority  subject  to  the  vote  of  David- 
son, which  being  a new  township  was 
therefore  an  unknown  quantity.  It  was 
four  o’clock  p M before ’Squire  Hiddleson 
was  captured  by  a crowd  in  Market  square 
and  saluted  with  the  question:  “What 
was  the  vote  for  sheriff  in  Davidson?” 
His  reply  was  prompt,  “Harris  had  a ma- 
jority of  ten.”  This  elected  Lloyd  by  one 
vote,  but  all  the  returns  were  so  far  unoffi- 
cial, and  a mistake  of  one  would  put  the 
saddle  on  the  other  horse;  consequently 
when  the  bell  rang  for  the  meeting  of  the 
return  judges  the  court  house  was  packed 
with  eager  spectators.  Judge  Armstrong, 
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an  expert  in  fi^nres,  stationed  himself  at 
the  lawyers’  table,  and  as  the  official  vote 
of  each  district  was  read  off,  set  it  down, 
and  kept  the  column  added  as  the  work 
progressed.  No  error  was  found  in  the  re- 
ported vote  up  to  the  last  district.  David- 
son was  then  announced  and  gave  Harris 
18  votes,  Donnell  8,  and  Lloyd  0.  tltcting 
Harris  by  seven  majority.  Col.  Lloyd  did 
not,  however,  feel  like  letting  the  result 
go  without  contesting  the  election,  for  it 
was  not  thought  possible  that  a new  dis- 
trict in  a back  woods  country  could  or- 
ganize an  election  board  and  conduct  the 
business  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
election  laws,  but  after  the  most  diligent 
work  of  the  lawyers  no  flaw  could  be 
found.  William  Smith,  although  a man 
not  favored  with  great  educational  advan- 
tages, was  exceedingly  painstaking  in  his 
duties,  and  the  voters  unhesitatingly  relied 
upon  him  to  prepare  and  superintend  the 
work.  The  result  gave  to  Mr.  Smith  a 
reputation  for  fitness  in  conducting  public 
business,  and  a few  years  later  secured  to 
him  the  election  to  the  office  of  county 
commissioner.  Mr.  Harris  died  soon  after 
being  commissioned  as  sheriff,  and  at  the 
next  election,  in  1835,  Col.  Lloyd,  his 
competitor,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.” 
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[The  Histoet  of  Sullivan  County, 
which  has  occupied  more  space  than  we 
really  intended  to  give  it,  must  give  way 
for  some  weeks  to  other  information 
which  has  come  to  our  hands.  We  have 
had  translated  especially  for  Notes  and 
Queries  the  valuable  "Baptismal  and  Mar- 
riage Record  of  the  Rev.  John  Casper 
Stoever,”  covering  the  period  from  1735 
to  1779;  and  this  with  an  account  of  the 
"Evans  Family”  and  "Sketches  of  the 
Lancaster  Barracks,”  where  the  British 
prisoners  were  confined  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  will  occupy  cur  space  for 
the  next  five  or  six  weeks.] 


ROGERS’  OF  HANOVER. 

[In  Notes  and  Queries  (Third  series), 
appears  an  account  of  the  Rogers 
family,  of  Hanover,  and  in  the 
records  of  Hanover  church,  printed  in 
same  series  are  some  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions bearing  on  the  same  family.  The 
writer  recently  made  a search  of  the  offi- 
cial records  of  Lancaster  county  for 
Rogers  wills,  eta,  for  a descendant  of  the 
family  which  may  possibly  interest  others.] 

Robert  Rogers,  jr.,  died  in  1745,  will 
executed  July  25,  1744,  probated 

December  25,  1745.  Lived  in  Han- 
over township,  left  widow,  Eliza- 
beth, and  mentions  in  will  a brother. 
Hugh;  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh, 
brother  Joseph,  nephews  Robert  and  John; 

Seth  Rogers  died  in  1758;  will  executed 
June  9, 1760,  probated  June  9, 1758.  Lived 
in  Hanover  township.  Left  widow,  Katha- 
rine; mentions  brothers  Hugh  and  George, 
nephews  Seth  and  Robert,  children  of 
Hugh;  nephew  William,  son  of  Robert 
Rogers,  of  Carolina;  nephew  Robert  Hun- 
ter, son  of  a married  sister  living  in  Caro- 
lina. 

In  the  Recorder’s  Office  is  a deed  of  cer- 
tain heirs  of  William  Rogers,  of  Hanover 
township,  to  Jeremiah  and  Andrew  Rogers, 
also  heirs.  The  children  of  this  William 
Rogers  were : 

i.  James,  m.  Florence 

iL  Jean,  m.  George  Grain. 

iii.  William. 

iv.  Richard. 

V.  Margaret,  m.  Samuel  Sturgeon. 

VL  Frances,  spinster. 

vii.  Ann,  spinster. 

viiL  Andrew. 

ix.  Jeremiah. 

The  deed  was  executed  on  December  23, 
1771,  and  states  that  William  Rogers  had 
lately  died  seized  of  a piece  of  land  in 
I Hanover  township  by  deed  dated  April  12. 

I 1744. 

In  the  Recorder’s  office  is  a deed  from 
Mary  Rogers,  wife  of  John  Rogers,  of 
Hanover  township,  given  to  remaining 
heirs  of  David  Taylor,  late  of  Derry  town- 
ship. The  deed  is  tor  Mary  Rogers’ 
(Taylor’s)  share  in  her  deceased  father’s 
estate,  and  was  executed  on  June  4,  1772. 

There  are  mention  in  the  books  in  the 
Register’s  office  of  the  following  intestate 
estates : 
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Hngh  Rogers,  d.  in  1758, 

William  Rogers,  d.  in  1759, 

Samnel  Rogers,  d.  in  1773. 

Andrew  Rogers,  d.  in  1782 . 

In  reference  to  Andrew  Rogers  (just 
mentioned)  there  is  the  following  in 
Orphans’  Court : 

“March  31,  1794, — The  Court  appoints 
William  Boal,  of  Mount  Joy  township, 
guardian  of  Margaret,  Francis  and  Robert 
Rogers,  minor]children  of  Andrew  Rogers, 
deceased,  late  of  Hanover  township.” 

Ibid  page  296:  “By  consent  of  William 
Boal,  guardian  of  the  minor  children  of 
Andrew  Rogers,  of  West  Hanover  town- 
ship, and  Jane  Ferguson,  formerly  Jane 
Rogers,  administratrix  of  Andrew  Rogers, 
the  Court  appointed  Mathias  Young,  Wil- 
liam Cathcart  and  James  McClure  to  state 
an  account  for  said  adminittratrix.  ” 

Ibid,  page  299 — “Jane  Ferguson  files 
account  aa  administratrix  of  Andrew 
Rogers,  showing  a balance  for  heirs  of 
the  sum  of  £445,  5,  8. 

This  Andrew  Rogers  was  born  in  1746, 
and  died  September  9th,  1782,  being  buried 
in  old  Hanover  graveyard.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Jane  Henderson,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Henderson,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Upon  his 
death  his  widow  married  a man  named 
Ferguson,  He  left  issue : 
i.  Margaret.  , ^ ^ 

11.  Francis: - 
iii.  Robert. 

Reference  to  the  Hanover  church  in- 
scriptions show  the  following  of  name  of 
Rogers : 


Martha  Bell,  consort  of  James  Rogers, 
jr.,  d.  August  23.  1839,  aged  74  years. 

Andrew,  d.  8ept.  9,  1782,  aged  36  years. 

James,  d.  April  18,  1790,  aged  55  years. 

James,  jr.,  d.  May  16,  1823,  aged  55 
years. 

Effey,  consort  of  Robert,  d.  January  25, 
1811,  aged  27  years  and  3 months. 

Andrew,  son  of  Robert  and  Efifey,  d. 
February  26,  1836,  aged  28  years  and  3 
months, 

Timothy  AUen  Rogers,  son  of  Robert 
and  Isabella,  d.  October  15,  1821,  aged  5 
years  and  3 months. 

Margaret  Rogers,  daughter  of  William, 
married  Samuel  Sturgeon,  and  the  Han- 
over church  inscriptions  show  the  follow- 
ing: 


Margaret,  wife  of  Samnel,  d.  October 
9,  183^  aged  80  years. 

Samuel  Sturgeon,  d.  October  2,  1801, 
aged  60  years. 

Allen,  d.  July  31,  1865,  aged  70  years. 

Martha,  d.  October  4,  1801,  aged  16 
years  4 months. 

Eliza,  wife  of  Allen,  d.  January  1,1848, 
aged  54  years. 

William  Boal,  who  was  appointed  guar- 
dian of  Andrew’s  children,  married  Jean 
Rogers,  a daughter  of  James,  who  d.  in 
1768.  s.  M.  s. 
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Fox  TownsUIp  and  Its  Early  Settlers. 


Fox  township  was  constituted  by  act  of 
the  court  of  Lycoming  county  at  Decem- 
ber term,  1839.  It  was  taken  from  Elk 
land  township,  and  Evan  Thomas  and  C. 
D.  Eldred  were  appointed  to  fix  the 
boundaries. 

The  settlement  of  this  township  was 
commenced  at  the  instance  of  Phineas 
Bond,  an  Englishman  who  at  the  begin- 
I ning  of  this  century  owned  a large  tract  of 
land  Included  in  this  territory,  and  offered 
lOOs  acre,  to  each  of  the  ten  first  settlers. 
This  offer  was  accepted  by  Joseph  Hoag- 
land,  who  with  his  five  so  as,  Amos,  John, 
Jonathan,  Samuel  and  Joseph,  moved  to 
this  region,  each  taking  up  100  acres.  Mr. 

I Bond  made  an  additional  ofifer  of  300 
I acres  to  the  party  who  would  erect  a grist 
' mil),  and  this  was  also  accepted  by  Mr. 
Hoagland.  The  families  of  Battin,  Kil- 
mer and  Luce  joined  Mr.  Hoagland  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  Browns,  Wil- 
coxs,  Shaltucks,  Brenchleys,  Williams 
and  Awnabels,  these  with  their  descend- 
ants constituting  nearly  all  the  taxables 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
township. 

Joseph  Hoagland  came  and  selected 
lands  at  Fox  C«ntre.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1760  in  New  Jersey,  his  father, 
James  Hoagland,  coming  from  Holland  a 
short  time  befora  After  reaching  man- 
hood Joseph  Hoagland  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  married  Hannah  Carpen- 
ter, whose  parents  lived  at  Muncy.  Their 
children  were : 
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i.  James. 

ii.  John. 

iii.  Amos. 

iy.  Joseph. 

T.  Jonathan. 

yi.  Same  el. 

yii.  Susanna;  m.  Mark  Widdonfield ; 
settled  in  Canada. 

yiiL  Mary;  m.  Marshall  Battin;  settled 
in  Fox. 

ix.  Betsy;  m.  Charles  Mullen;  settled  in 
Elkland. 

The  first  settlement  made  by  Joseph 
Hoagland  soon  after  his  marriage  was  on 
what  is  known  as  Hoagland  Run,  a branch 
of  Lycoming  Creek.  The  Indians  were 
numerous  in  that  vicinity,  and  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  became  hostile  to  the  whites.  The 
Indians  formed  a plot  to  massacre  the 
whites.  Joseph  was,  however,  informed 
in  time,  and  he  very  gently  broke  the 
news  to  his  wife,  who  was  a very  frail 
woman.  They  buried  all  of  the  .clothing 
and  bedding  that  could  not  be  carried,  also 
cooking  utensils,  and  started  with  their 
two  children  to  Muncy.  This  was  a long 
and  dangerous  journey,  but  was  made 
with  safety.  The  Indians  came  that  very 
night  and  burned  bis  house,  and  would 
have  killed  him  and  his  family  had  they 
not  made  their  escape.  The  next  day 
after  reaching  Muncy,  Mr.  Hoagland  took 
refuge  in  Wallis’  Fort.  Here  they  staid 
through  the  winter.  The  father  was  a 
weaver  by  trade,  and  used  it  as  a means  of 
livelihood.  So  meagre  was  the  pay,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  to  work  all  day  and 
often  a great  part  of  the  night,  the  night 
work  being  done  by  the  light  of  pine  roots. 
He  would  work  until  worn  out  for  want 
of  sleep,  and  then  would  lie  down  for  a 
short  time  to  rest  on  the  loom  bench,  when 
he  would  get  up  and  go  at  it  again. 
The  next  spring  he  moved  beyond  the 
mountain  to  what  is  called  Maiden  Creek 
Valley,  where  he  maintained  his  family 
by  weaving  until  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
was  at  this  place  seven  of  his  children 
were  born.  He  and  his  family  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers.  After  the 
close  of  the  Revolntioa  he  returned  to 
Muncy,  where  he  lived  until  he  removed 
with  his  family  in  1802  to  Fox.  Their 
goods  were  conveyed  on  a wood-shod  sied 
drawn  by  a yoke  of  oxen.  For  about  ten 
miles  of  the  distance  there  were  no  roads. 


and  the  brush  and  trees  were  cut  as  they 
traveled  along.  James,  the  oldest  son, 
went  to  Ohio,  where  he  married  and  set- 
tled down  for  life;  the  other  children  all 
remained  with  their  parents  at  Fox  till 
grown  up.  Here,  with  their  descendants 
settled  about  them,  Joseph  Hoagland  and 
his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days 
and  were  buried  in  the  old  Quaker  cem- 
etery near  Center  School  House.  Of  their 
children,  John  married  Susanna  Battins, 
whose  children  ^ere  Anna  and  Isaac. 
Amos  married  and  became  the  father  of 
ten  children.  None  of  his  descendants 
now  live  in  the  county.  He  was  killed 
by  a falling  tree  and  was  the 
first  one  buried  in  the  Quaker 
cemetery.  Joseph,  jr.,  married  Hannah 
Mullen  and  settled  in  Elkland. 
Jonathan  married  Rachel  Patterson,  and 
they  had  a large  family  of  children,  only 
one  now  remains  in  the  county.  Jonathan 
took  possession  of  the  old  homestead. 
Samuel,  the  youngest  eon,  settled  at  first 
in  Fox,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Brad- 
ford county,  where  his  descendants  still 
live. 

The  next  family  who  settled  in  this 
township  were  the  Battins,  who,  like  the 
Hoaglands,  were  connected  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Marshall  Battin  seems 
ts  have  been  the  first  of  the  family  who 
came.  We  find  by  reference  to  Esquire 
Eldred’s  docket  that  on  March  27,  1809, 
he  married  Mary  Hoagland.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  a granddaughter,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Brenchley.  now  living  in  Fox,  that  they 
traveled  30  miles  on  foot  to  be  joined  in 
matrimony  by  Esquire  Eldred.  After 
their  marriage  they  went  to  live  in  Muncy 
for  two  years,  when  they  settled  near  Mrs. 
Battin’s  father,  in  Fox  township.  Their 
children  were: 

i.  John. 

ii.  Joseph. 

iii.  Henry. 

iv.  Hannah;  m.  George  Kilmer  and 
moved  west. 

V.  Joshua. 

vi.  Samuel. 

vii.  Reuben. 

viii.  Benjamin;  d.  when  a child. 

The  descendants  of  this  family  are  now 
the  most  numerous  of  any  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Fox  township. 

John  Battin  was  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising citizens  of  Fox  township.  In 
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1849  he  was  appointed  County  Commie- 
eioner  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
removal  of  Joseph  Molynenx  from  the 
county.  His  services  as  an  officer  in  his 
township  were  always  in  demand.  He 
died  in  1890  at  the  aee  of  80  years. 

Joseph  married  Nancy  Bradley  and 
their  children  were: 

i.  Milton. 

ii.  Reuben. 

iii.  Lamartin. 

iv.  Harriet,  m.  John  Reipsom,  of  Ly- 
coming county. 

1.  Lucinda,  m.  John  Pry;  lives  in  Fox. 

vi.  Henry,  d.  soon  after  his  marriage. 

vii.  James,  went  west. 

vlii.  Clark,  removed  to  the  west. 

Joshua  Baltin  married  first  Ellen  Wood- 
head  and  their  children  were  Edwin  and 
Walter.  Mr.  Battin’s  first  wife  dying  he 
married  Amelia  Hess. 

Samuel  Battin  married  Catherine  Wil- 
liams and  their  children  were  Cintha, 
married  Joshua  McCarty,  and  Sumner, 
deceased. 

Reuben  Battin  married  Eleanor  J.  Mc- 
Lellen;  and  their  children  were:  Cora, 
Henry  and  Andrew. 

The  next  family  to  settle  was  that  of 
the  Kilmers.  Philip  Kilmer  and  his  wife 
were  of  German  descent,  and  came  from 
Marsailles,  N.  Y.,  settling  within  the 
bounds  of  Fox  township,  in  1816.  Their 
children  were: 

i.  Anthony. 

ii.  Henry. 

iii.  Martha;  m.  Christian  Heverly,  of 
Overton,  Bradford  county. 

iv.  Charles. 

V.  Philip. 

vi.  Rosanna. 

vii.  Peter. 

viii.  Hannah. 

ix.  George. 

Mr.  Kilmer  was  the  last  one  receiving 
land  gratuitously.  He  received  100  acres  for 
himself  andlOO  each  for  his  two  eldest  sons. 
Anthony,  the  oldest,  was  a prominent  citi- 
zen in  the  the  township,  holding  the  oflSce 
of  Justice  of  Peace  for  twenty  years.  In 
1864  he  removed  to  Tyrone,  N.  Y.  When 
advanced  in  life  he  had  remarkable  vigor, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventy  would  have  been 
taken  for  fifty.  He  lived  to  be  over  ninety 
years. 

Peter  Kilmer  married  Lucretia  Scudder, 


and  their  children  were  John  P.  and  Re- 
becca. 

JohnP.  Kilmer  married  in  1868  Samantha 
Will’ams.and  their  children  were : Francis, 
Claude,  d.s.  p.,  Maude,  Nannie  and  Jesse. 

Only  nine  by  the  name  of  Kilmer  are 
found  among  the  taxables  of  Fox  town- 
ship. 

Among  the  families  of  note  wno  came 
later  was  that  of  Henry  Williams,  born  in 
the  township  of  Caroline,  Seneca  county, 
N.  Y.,  May  27,  1817.  The  early  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Bradford  county, 
where  he  married  Christina  Rightmire, 
who  died  in  1851,  leaving  children: 

i.  Sanford;  k.  in  army. 

ii.  Henrietta;  m.  Charles  N.  Porter;  d. 
1871. 

iii.  Matilda;  m.  F.  A.  Boyle. 

iv.  Mortimer;  now  lives  in  Auburn,  N. 
Y. 

V.  Samantha;  m.  JohnP.  Kilmer. 

In  1850  Mr.  Williams  came  with  his 
family  to  Fox  township,  where,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  married  Ann  Shat- 
tuck;  their  children  were: 

vi.  Rosetta;  m.  Jacob  Fuller. 

vii.  Homer;  resides  at  Ithica,  N.  Y. 

viii.  Everet;  resides  in  Michigan. 

ix.  Mary;  m.  Jacob  Bohn,  of  Dushore. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  over  twenty  years  of 

his  life,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
infiuential  citizens  in  the  county.  He  held 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
many  years,  and  a large  amount  of  the 
township  business  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.  His  name  was  brought  forward  for 
prominent  positions  in  the  county. 
During  the  years  of  the  Rebellion  he 
served  as  County  Commissioner,  and  by 
his  exertion  funds  were  largely  secured  to 
maintain  families  left  destitute  by  the  de- 
parture of  enlisted  soldiers,  and  later  was 
among  the  most  active  in  aiding  the  fam- 
ilies of  soldiers’  orphans  in  obtaining  the 
advantages  given  by  the  orphans’  schools. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Williams  was  engaged  in  the  care  of  wild 
lands,  and  in  that  connection  gave  careful 
attention  to  the  geological  formations  of 
the  county.  He  also  became  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  value  of  timber  lands  and 
was  among  the  most  promiuant  of  our 
citizens  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
county.  His  death  occurred  at  his  home, 
in  Shunk,  November  9,  1890. 
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In  1855  settlement  was  made  along 
Pleasant  Valley  by  Benjamin  Tripp,  who 
with  a few  other  families  came  to  this  sec 
tion  from  Luzerne,  now  Lackawanna, 
county.  He  is  a grandson  of  Isaac  Wil- 
liams, who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ic- 
dians  at  the  Wyoming  massacre  and  re- 
mained in  captivity  six  years.  His  son, 
whose  name  was  Benjamin,  is  the  faiher 
of  Benjamin  Triop,  now  residing  in  Fox 
township.  Mr.  Tripp’s  children  are: 

i.  William;  resides  in  Canton,  Pa. 

ii.  Ella;  m.  Charles  Porter,  of  Canton, 
Pa. 

lii.  Henry;  served  one  term  as  sheriff, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  our  county ; now  lives  in  Canton,  Pa. 

iv.  Eugene;  resides  at  Laporte. 

v.  Milo  J. ; resides  in  Canton. 

This  family  have  been  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  having  been  employed  on  the 
public  works  and  varied  improvements  of 
the  county. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  Hoag- 
land  settlement  had  was  the  grist  mill 
built  by  Joseph  Hoagland.  This  mill 
stood  just  below  the  present  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Hoagland  branch  at  Shunk. 
The  mill  was  built  of  logs  in  the  rudest 
manner.  The  grain,  after  being  ground 
was  carried  in  bags  up  a flight  of  stairs 
and  emptied  into  a hopper  irom  which  it 
fell  into  the  bolt  aud  this  bolt  was  turned 
by  hand.  As  difficult  of  access  as  this 
mill  was,  the  length  of  time  it  took  the 
settlers  to  obtain  their  grist,  it 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
to  the  surrounding  country.  Wo  find  by 
reference  to  the  history  of  LeRoy  town- 
ship, Bradford  county,  the  settlement  of 
which  began  about  the  same  time  as  that 
of  Pox  township,  that  for  many  years  this 
mill  was  the  nearest  place  the  settlers  had 
to  get  their  grist  ground.  Prior  to  its 
construction  they  were  frequently  com- 
pelled to  pound  out  their  corn  in  a hollow 
stump.  Ho  grist  mill  was  built  in  that 
township  until  182U.  A grist  mill  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  maintained  at 
this  location  since  the  first  settle- 
ment in  1802.  The  first  frame 

grist  mill  was  erected  by  Joseph 

Molyneux,  This  ^mill  he  sold  to  Daniel 
Williams,  who  owned  it  for  over  ten 
years,  when  he  sold  it  to  John  Campbell, 
who  subsequently  disposed  of  one-half 
interest  to  Mr.  Fauning,  and  in  1885, 


when  Homer  Williams  became  the  owner 
of  the  property,  it  was  rebuilt  and  im- 
proved machinery  introduced.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  owned  by  R S.  and  Edwin 
Fanning  and  Isaac  Williams. 

Soon  after  the  first  settlement  religious 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Friends  at  the 
home  of  Joseph  Hoagland.  These  meet- 
ings were  continued  in  private  houses 
until  1828,  when  a rude  church  was  built 
of  logs.  This  was  used  until  1850.  The 
first  school  was  established  by  Mrs. Samuel 
Hoagland  in  her  own  house.  The  growth 
of  this  township  was  very  slow,  fifteen 
years  having  elapsed  from  the  time  Mr. 
Bond  made  the  offer  of  100  acres  to  each 
of  the  first  ten  settlers  before  the  1,000 
acres  were  taken  up. 

At  the  organization  of  the  county  in 
1847  there  were  less  than  fifty  taxables 
found  in  the  township,  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a slow  but  steady  growth, 
both  in  number  of  taxables  and  valuation 
of  property.  In  1874  a strong  effort  was 
made  to  divide  the  township  by  adding 
the  western  part  with  part  of  Lycoming 
and  Bradford  to  form  a new  county,  cen- 
tering about  Minnequa.  Most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Fox  showed  by  their  opposition 
to  the  movement  their  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  Sullivan. 

OBITUaKY. 

Mre.  Sara  iTaldemaa  Haly. 

In  the  last  hour  of  the  20th  of  April, 
1895,  there  passed  into  the  mysterious 
Beyond  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  most 
noted  women  of  Central  Pennsylvania — 
one  whom  any  community  would  have 
delighted  to  honor,  end  who  really  is  de- 
serving of  more  than  passing  notice. 
Sara  Jacobs  Haldkman  was  the  eldest 
child  of  .Jacob  M.  Haldemanand  his  wife 
Eliza  E Jacobs,  and  was  born  in 
New  Cumberland  the  17ih  day  of 
March,  1812  Her  father,  as  early 
as  1806,  established  himself  in  the  iron 
business  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Breeches  creek,  and  where  he  afterwards 
laid  out  the  town  of  New  Cumberland. 
In  1830  he  removed  to  Harrisburg  and 
p urchased  the  property  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Walnut  streets,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  family  residence.  He  was 
a man  of  sterling  integrity  and  of  that 
superior  business  ability  which  guaranteed 
success.  Coming  to  the  then  capital  of 
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the  State  at  a period  when  all  officers  of 
the  government  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, with  their  families,  during  the  ses- 
sions resided  in  Harrisburg,  the  Haldeman 
family  soon  became  the  leaders  of  that 
charming  society  which  down  to  the 
present  day  has  become  noted.  It  was 
then  that  Miss  Haldeman  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  for  a period  of  almost  sixty 
years  was  the  central  figure  and  the  life  of 
all  the  gay  assemblies.  In  the  early  part 
of  1850  she  married  William  Worthington 
Haly,  a native  of  Cork,  Ireland,  then  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a man  of  great  legal  ability,  the  author 
of  several  law  books,  and  was  winning  for 
himself  a name  when  he  accidentally  met 
his  death  on  the  26th  of  December,  1851, 
in  entering  his  office,  which  was  on  fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  valuable 
papers . Mrs.  Haly  after  her  loss  returned 
to  Harrisburg.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
years  she  again  entered  society,  and  was 
the  chief  of  that  pleasant  coterie  of  charm- 
ing women  so  characteristic  of  the  first 
families  of  onr  city.  During  all  these 
years  the  was  a steadfast  friend  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  gave  largely  of  her 
wealth  to  the  various  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Harrisburg,  while  to 
the  church  of  which  she  was 
a member,  8t.  Btephen’s  Episcopal, 
she  was  very  liberal,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  from  this  record  that  when  her 
last  wishes  are  made  known  the  several 
institutions  of  this  locality  will  be  made 
richer  and  more  ir  fluential  by  her  thought- 
ful remembrance.  Mrs.  Haly  was  in  her 
early  years  a good  reader  of  good  books, 
was  a woman  of  literary  culture,  and  it 
was  delightful  to  be  within  hearing  of  her 
sparkling  conversation.  The  writer  has 
known  ner  all  his  life,  and  many 
of  his  pleasing  recollections  are  of 
her  cheerful  words  and  positive 
knowledge  of  her  helpful  acts.  The  grave 
may  remove  from  earthly  sight  forever 
the  genial  manner,  the  bewitching  grace 
and  the  fascinating  discourse,  but  the 
kind  words  and  good  deeds  of  Mrs.  Bara 
Haldeman  Haly  will  live  on  forever.  Mrs. 
Haly  was  the  last  member  of  her  father’s 
family,  but  she  leaves  behind  a good  name 
which  will  be  prized  by  her  numerous 
neighbors  and  neices  in  the  second  and 
third  generations.  “Peace  to  her  ashes  !’’ 

W.  H.  E, 


James  Xonne. 

Col.  James  Young,  the  millionaire  farm 
owner,  died  at  his  home  in  Middletown 
Bilurday,  May  4th,  1895.  Mrs.  Young 
and  the  four  children  we/e  with  him,  and 
he  was  partially  conscious  to  the  end. 
He  gave  directions  concerning  his  buiial 
some  time  ago.  Colonel  Young’s  death 
resulted  from  an  accident  while  driving 
on  Thursday  evening.  He  was  trying 
a colt  he  had  recently  purchased,  and 
coming  down  Union  street  in  Middletown 
was  speeding  the  animal  rapidly.  A short 
distance  below  the  market  house  he  tried 
to  pass  a wagon  loaded  with  woed,  and  in 
the  attempt  a rut  m the  street  tilted  his 
buggy,  throwing  him  heavily  across  one 
of  the  front  wheels  and  then  upon  the 
road'btd.  He  was  carried  into  a nearby 
house  and  afterward  taken  to  his  home. 
There  were  no  broken  bones,  but  he  com- 
plained of  a numbness  in  the  left  arm, 
and  during  the  night  of  the  same  feeling 
in  his  limbs.  The  physicians  think  the 
spine  was  injured  in  the  fall  from  the 
buggy.  During  Friday  he  slowly  grew 
weaker  and  death  ensued. 

James  Young,  son  of  Peter  and  Sophia 
Young,  was  born  at  Swatara  Hill,  two 
miles  east  of  Middletown,  on  July  25th, 
1820.  His  father  emigrated  from  Berks 
county  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  hotel- keeping.  Prom  1820  to  1834 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Stage  House 
on  Swatara  Hill,  and  in  1835  toot  charge 
of  the  Washington  House  at  Middletown, 
which  ho  continued  to  manage  until  his 
death  in  September,  1844.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  acquired  a common  school  ed- 
ucation and  passed  his  earlier  years  in  as- 
sisting his  father  in  the  hotel  business.  At 
this  early  period  he  evinced  a remarEable 
degree  of  activity  and  smbition,  and  will- 
ingly performed  the  most  menial  labor  if 
it  conduced  to  hit  pecuniary  advantage. 
By  strict  economy  and  an  abstemious 
course  of  living  he  had  accumulated  in 
1839  a sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase a canal  boat,  which  he  ran  for  one 
year  between  Hollidaysburg  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  1840  he  established  a lumber  yard  at 
Middletown  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  the  coal  business.  For  twenty-six 
years  he  engaged  in  successful  trade  in 
these  lines,  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
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company  under  contract.  He  was  also 
the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral railway  company  for  a number  of 
years  and  during  the  war  constructed  a 
portion  of  the  second  track  for  that  com- 
pany under  contract.  About  1859  he  pur- 
chased a limestone  quarry  at  Leaman 
Place,  in  Lancaster  county , which  he  con- 
tinued to  operate  on  an  extensive  scale, 
furnishing  a large  amount  of  stone  for 
building  the  bridges  and  abutments  for 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company.  Ho 
purchased  a large  amount  of  real  estate  in 
Middletown  and  elsewhere  and  loaves  a 
large  estate. 

He  was  identified  with  many  of  the 
leading  interests  of  Dauphin  county.  He 
was  a director  in  many  institutions, among 
them  the  Commonwealth  Trust  company, 
the  Farmers’  Bank,  of  Middletown,  the 
Merchants’  Bank,  of  Harrisburg,  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Lebanon,  the  Lochiel 
rolling  mill  company,  the  Harrisburg, 
Portsmoutb,  Mt.  Joy  and  Lancaster  rail- 
road company  and  the  Middletown,  Steel- 
ton  and  Highspire  electric  railway  com- 
pany. Colonel  Young  was  also  president 
of  the  American  tube  and  iron  company, 
of  Middletown, and  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Cameron  furnace  of  that 
place. 

It  was  as  a farmer,  however,  that  he  was 
best  known.  The  Young  farms  were 
known  all  over  the  country,  and  even  had 
a reputation  abroad.  He  was  a member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  vice 
president  of  the  State  Agriculiural  So- 
ciety. Colonel  Young  was  the  owner  of 
fourteen  farms  contiguous  to  each  other. 
These  farms  were  purchased  at  various 
times,  and  under  the  system  inaugurated 
by  the  owner  they  have  become  garden 
spots  of  Pennsylvania.  He  first  purchased 
the  farm  known  as  "Oak  Lane,’’  at  which 
time  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  was  a 
lake.  By  a system  of  drainage  he  re- 
claimed the  land,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  attractive  bits  of  landscape  in  Dau- 
phin county.  Other  land  was  reclaimed 
in  the  same  way,  rocks  and  stumps  were 
removed,  and  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  farming  were  introduced,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  years  the  group  of  farms  with 
their  while  fences,  painted  barns  and 
modern  improvements  became  the  object 
of  interest  to  all  passengers  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  which  skirts  the  farms. 


The  farm  buildings  and  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding them  always  received  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  The  orchards,  meadows 
and  the  superb  roads  leading  through  the 
farms  were  all  most  carefully  looked  after. 
His  herds  of  cattle,  splended  slock  and 
dairy  interests  were  the  envy  of  farmers 
Qverywnere. 

There  has  always  been  a demand  for 
the  products  of  his  farms.  Col.  Young 
imported  the  best  dairy  cattle  and  took 
great  pride  in  recounting  the  pedigrees  of 
his  famous  cows.  His  crops  were  exten- 
sive and  there  were  few  failures,  owing  to 
the  advanced  methods  that  were  con- 
stantly employed  to  overcome  natural 
conditions.  'Thousands  of  bushels  of 
wheat  were  sold  every  year  and  always 
brought  the  highest  prices.  The  fields  are 
very  large,  and  no  space  is  wasted  in 
fences  that  are  not  absolutely  needed.  In 
fact,  everything  that  could  add  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land  or  facilitate  the  gath- 
ering of  the  crops  or  increase  the  value  of 
the  farm  products  was  done. 

Colonel  Young  was  married  June  8th, 
1843,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Cath- 
arine Redsecker,  of  Elizabethtown,  who 
with  four  children  survives  him.  They 
are  K.  I.  Young,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Duubar,  of  this  city ; Simon  ^Cameron 
Young,  a civil  engineer  at  Reading,  and 
Henry  P.  Young,  Middletown.  The  fact 
that  Colonel  Young  was  so  widely  and  so 
favorably  known  will  doubtless  make  his 
funeral  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  county. 

Colonel  Young  was — to  use  a well-worn 
phrase  peculiarly  applicabie  to  him — one 
of  nature’s  noblemen.  Ho  was  a true  son 
of  the  people,  an!  to  him  the  tilled  duke 
or  the  greatest  military  official  or  states- 
man was  no  higher  than  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed Hie  plow  in  his  fields.  A genial, 
companionable  gentleman,  nothing  de- 
lighted him  more  than  to  have  his  friends 
about  him  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  his  hospitality.  That  was 
his  greatest  pleasure.  That  was.as  he  one 
time  told  General  Grant,  his  “aividend’’ 
on  his  investments.  It  was  not  alone  his 
fiiends  who  called  upon  him, but  strangers 
from  all  over  the  country, attracted  by  the 
wonderful  stories  of  his  famous  farms, 
made  pilgrimages  to  Middletown  to  meet 
the  great  farmer,  and  they  were  met  with 
a welcome  that  was  as  cordial  as  it  was 
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delightful.  His  one  request  to  his  friends 
aud  acquaintances  was  “Come  and  see  me 
and  bring  your  friends.” 

He  was  very  proud  of  his  farms  and  de- 
lighted in  telling  how  he  gradually  be- 
came poesessed  of  them,  and  reclaimed 
some  of  them  from  the  swamp.  There 
was  cot  a detail  on  any  one  of  the  four- 
teen farms  that  he  was  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with,  and  he  gave  them  all  his 
personal  attention.  It  was  a recreation  to 
him,  in  fact  bis  everyday  life.  At  his 
home  he  was  the  same  free-from-care  man 
as  he  was  in  the  open  field.  His  visitors 
were  entertained  with  that  courtesy  that 
marked  the  old  school  gentleman.  He 
was  very  fond  of  young  people,  and  noth- 
ing gave  him  more  pleasure  than  to  enter- 
tain a party  of  the  younger  men  with  his 
reminiscences  of  famous  people  and  his- 
tory that  he  had  helped  to  make.  A very 
wealthy  man,  he  was  not  ostentatious,  al- 
beit he  exacted  the  deference  due  a man  of 
his  standing  in  the  community.  Kindly 
and  courtly,  with  a keen  knowledae  of 
men,  he  was  a man  among  men,  and  truly 
may  it  be  said  thst  his  death  is  not  only 
a loss  to  Middletown  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ty, but  to  the  entire  State. 

Col.  Young  kept  a register  of  visitors  in 
bis  cffice,  and  inscribed  therein  are  the 
names  of  many  famous  personages. 
Among  those  who  called  upon  him  were 
Generals  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland, Presidents  Hayes, 
Arthur  and  Harrison,  United  States  Sena- 
tors, all  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  Cabinet  officers. 
Congressmen,  famous  manufacturers,  and 
others  of  more  or  less  renown. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Blograplilcal  and  Gienea- 
loKtcal. 


CXLVII. 


AnUniqtjb  and  Exteaoedinaet  Case. 
There  is  living  to  day  m an  interior  town 
of  Pennsylvania  a gentleman  whose 
brother  fought  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Germantown  October!,  1777 — 118  years 
ago.  This  gentleman  was  born  in  1812, 
and  is  therefore  83  years  old.  His  birth 
occurred  thirty-five  years  after  the  battle, 
and  the  brother  who  lost  his  life,  aged  18, 


was  the  oldest  son  of  his  father,  who  had 
twenty-four  children,  and  the  gentleman 
referred  to  was  the  youngest.  We  are  safe 
in  affirming  there  is  not  a similar  case  in 
Pennsylvania  or  anywhere  else.  The  gen- 
tleman referred  to  in  the  foregoing  is 
Moses  Chamberlain,  Esq  , of  Milton,  Pa. 
(See  Linn’s  “Annals  of  the  Buffalo  Val- 
ley,” p.  440). 


THE  UASCASTtiR  BARRACKS, 


Where  the  British  and  Hessian  Pris- 
oners Were  Detained  During  the 
Revolution. 


I. 


[For  the  interestinE  details  which  fol- 
low, the  readers  of  H'otes  and  Queries  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  8.  M.  8ener,of  Lancaster.] 


Daring  the  Revolutionary  War  Lancas- 
j ter  was  a noted  station  for  the  detention 
of  prisoners,  being  convenient  to  the  cap- 
itals, and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  scene  of 
the  military  operations,  which  would  have 
rendered  it  unsafe.  At  one  time  in  1777 
as  many  as  two  thousand  prisoners  were 
j detained  at  Lancaster,  and  the  farmers 
became  apprehensive  lest  an  outbreak 
should  occur  among  them,  but  their  fears 
were  never  realized.  Many  of  the  prison- 
ers were  poorly  off,  some  of  them  lacking 
I shoes  and  stockings,  and  the  women  and 
! children  being  poorly  clad. 

Bluff  Matthias  Slough  many  a time  re- 
lieved them  from  starvation  when  the 
Government  agent  became  stubborn  and 
had  cut  off  their  supplies  and  rations.  The 
men  were  quartered  at  the  barracks  and 
the  officers  mostly  in  private  houses  on 
parole  of  honour. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Slough  was  re- 
munerated and  also  commended  for  his 
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action  in  feeding  the  prisoners,  by  the 
Council  addressing  him  a letter  in  which 
it  was  stated  “as  men  they  have  a right  to 
the  claims  of  humanity;  as  countrymen, 
though  enemies,  they  claim  something 
more.  You  have,  therefore,  the  thanks  of 
Congress.” 

The  parole  signed  by  the  ofiScers  was  as 
follows: 

“I, . being  a prisoner  in  the  United 

Colonies  of  America,  do  upon  the  honor 
of  a gentleman,  promise  that  I will  not  go 
into  or  near  any  seaport  town,  nor  farther 
than  six  mlks  distant  from  Lancaster 
without  leave  of  the  Continental  Congress 
or  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  I will  carry  on  no  political 
correspondence  whatever  on  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  so  long  as  I remain  a prisoner.” 


The  barracks  was  located  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Walnut  and  Duke  streets, 
and  the  prison  or  goal  in  which 
large  numbers  were  also  confined  was 
the  saw-buck  house  on  Middle  street, 
which  was  removed  when  Shippen  street 
was  extended  in  August,  1886.  This  build- 
ing had  originally  been  erected  as  a barracks 
for  General  Forbes’  troops  on  their  return 
in  1759  from  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  in  this 
prison  that  Captain  Andrew  Lee  was  con- 
fined, in  disguise,  as  a British  prisoner  and 
discovered  tne  manner  of  the  escape  there- 
from of  a large  number  of  prisoners.  Gen- 
eral Hazen  was  in  command  of  the  post. 
The  men  had  been  aided  in  their  escape 
by  a half-witted  old  woman,  who  lived 
near  the  prison  and  sold  candy  and  small 
beer  for  a living.  Lee  was  subsequently 
made  a major  for  his  prowess. 

The  fort  and  stockade  were  located  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  borough,  and  in 
reference  thereto  the  following  letter, 


which  was  received  by  the  Provincial 
Council,  is  interesting : 

“Lanoastkk,  December  5,  1755. 

Honored  S^ib:  — The  fort  we  have 
agreed  to  build,  is  as  follows : For  the 
stockade,  the  logs  split  in  the  middle, 
and  set  on  end,  three  feet  in  the  ground, 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  be- 
tween Queen  and  Duke  streets;  with  cur- 
tains 100  feet.  The  planks  of  the  bastions. 
16  feet;  and  the  saws  of  said  bastions,  30 
feet  each.  Yours,  «&!c.. 

E.  Shippen. 

James  Hamilton^  Esq.,  Bushhill,  Lan- 
caster.’ ’ 

In  1776  Captain  Huddy  had  been  < xe- 
cuted  by  the  British  in  violation  of  Mili- 
tary  law,  and  it  was  ordered  that  one  of 
the  British  ofiBcers  confined  at  Lancaster 
should  be  chosen  as  a lex  talionis  in  retalia- 
tion therefor.  The  drawing  occurred 
at  the  “Grape  Hotel,”  in  the  presence  of 
Brigadier  General  Hazen,  by  Colonel 
George  Gibson,  Captain  White,  Mr.  Wertz 
and  Major  Gordon,  of  the  British  prison- 
ers. The  lot  fell  to  Captain  Asgill,  who 
was  the  youngest  officer  among  the 
British  prisoners.  Through  the  interpo- 
sition  of  Major  Gordon  and  the  French 
Minister,  General  Washington  pardoned 
Asgill. 

This  Major  James  Gordon  (Earl  Gordon) 
was  not  exchanged  until  long  after  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  Mr.  George 
Stein  man,  of  this  city,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a letter  written  by  him  dated  Lancas- 
ter, Februa^  11,  1782,  in  which  he  begs 
leave  of  Brigadier  General  Edward  Hand 
to  go  to  New  York  for  money  for  the 
British  prisoners  under  his  care  in  the 
Lancaster  barracks.  This  shows  that  he 
must  have  circulated  from  Lancaster, 
always  doing  good  for  his  fellow  prisoners. 

Probably  the  first  British  prisoners 
brought  to  Lancaster  were  those  from  the 
7th  and  26th  regiments,  who  had  been 
captured  at  St.  Johns,  and  who.  on  De- 
cember 21,  1775,  signed  a parole  «f  honour. 
The  officers  who  had  signed  this  parole 
were  Charles  Asgill,  Francis  William  Kin- 
near,  T.  Newmaich,  James  William  Bail- 
lie,  John  Despard,  Wm.  C.  Hughes, 
George  Peacock,  M,  W.  Duff,  and  Joseph 
Campbell,  of  the  26th  regiment;  John 
Stronge,  D.  McDonnell,E.  P.  Willington, 
Robert  Thomas,  and  James  Gordon,  of  the 
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7th  regiment;  also,  by  Captain  Daniel 
Robertson,  of  the  Royal  Emigrants.  The 
same  parole  was  signed  in  February,  1776, 
by  Capt.  .T.  Livingston  and  Ed.  Thompson, 
of  the  26th  regiment,  and  by  Lieut.  P.  An- 
st rather  and  Lieut.  John  Andre,  of  the 
7th  regiment. 

This  detachment  of  prisoners  consisted 
of  several  hundred , and  with  them  were 
sixty-six  women  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children.  Among  the  officers, 
it  is  noticed,  were  Lieutenant  John  Andre 
(afterwards  Major)  and  Earl  Gordon 
{Major  James  Gordon).  As  will  be 
noticed  later  on,  in  March,  1776,  Gordon 
was  sent  to  York  and  Andre  to  Carlisle. 
Andre  was  subsequently  exchanged  and 
turned  up  later  on  in  the  disgraceful  affair 
with  Benedict  Arnold,  and  was  hung  on 
Octob-  r 2,  1780,  at  Tappan.  His  remains 
were  removed  from  Tappan  and  taken  to 
England  in  1821,  and  a monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  tells  his  sad  story. 
While  in  Lancaster,  Andre  was  an  inmate 
of  Caleb  Cope’s  house,  at  Lime  and  Grant 
streets,  owned  by  heirs  of  Hon.  A.  Herr 
Smith,  deceased.  The  parole  paper  of 
Andre  was  written  by  Jndge  Yeates,  and 
is  in  possession  of  Simon  Gratz,  Esq  , of 
Philadelphia.  While  at  Cope’s, “Andre 
frequently  played  marbles  with  the  boys, 
and  also  drew  a sketch  of  his  English 
home,  which  has  been  preserved . He  took 
quite  a fancy  to  Thomas  P.  Cope,  son  of 
Caleb.  Andre  was  the  artist  who  sketched 
the  costumes  for  the  "Meschianza,”  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  only  twenty-nine 
when  executed. 

John  Despard,  another  of  the  prisoners, 
was  hung  in  England  in  1803  for  having 
aided  in  a movement  to  murder  the  King. 

In  January,  1776,  it  was  reported  to  the 
General  Committee  that  the  soldier  pris- 
oners at  Lancaster  make  frequent  applica- 
tions to  be  suffered  to  enlist  with  recruit- 
ing parties,  and  that  it  had  been  discour- 
aged, but  that  two  men  had  been  suffered 
to  enlist  with  Captain  Watson  before  it 
was  known  by  the  Local  Committee. 
Captain  Kinnear,  of  the  Seventh  regi- 
ment, their  former  captain,  showed  con- 
sidereble  warmth  and  excitement  on  their 
enlistment. 

In  March,  1776,  the  officers  and  prison- 
ers in  Lancaster  were  removed  to  Carlisle 
and  York,  "for  the  greater  safety  of  the 
public,’’  as  it  had  been  reported  that  the 


conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  was  "rep- 
rehensible.’’ In  pursuance  of  this  order 
of  Congress,  Capts.  Strong  and  Livingston, 
Lieuts.  Willlngton  and  Thompson,  of  the 
'Twenty-sixth  regiment;  Ensign  Gordon, 
Captain  Robertson,  of  the  Royal  Emi- 
grantsf  Captain  Chase,  of  the  Navy,  and 
servants  were  sent  to  York  on  March  19th, 
the  others  being  sent  to  Carlisle.  Lieut. 
McDonnell.of  the  26th, was  in  Philadelphia 
by  permission  of  Congress,  as  was  also 
I Captain  Campbell,  whose  wife  was  sick 
in  that  city. 

In  April,  1776,  it  was  reported  that  the 
small  pox  had  broken  out  among  the  pris- 
! oners  confined  at  York. 

Under  orders  of  Congress  $2  per  week 
was  allowed  for  the  support  of  each  pris- 
oner. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1776,  a number  of 
Hessian  prisoners  were  sent  to  Lancaster, 
and  in  January.  1777,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  President  Wharton  that 
they  had  considerable  plunder  in 
their  possession.  Accordingly,  Messrs. 
Lowman,  Hubley  and  Bausman  had  the 
Hessian  prisoners  paraded  and  their  bag- 
I gage  and  apartments  icspected,  and  they 
reported  that  they  "found  nothing  bearing 
the  appearance  of  plunder  excepting  two 
or  three  pieces  of  old  brass  desk  mounting 
not  worth  taking  away. ’’  One  of  them 
had  a sheet  which  he  had  bought  at  Prioce- 
ton,  and  another  had  a silver  spoon  which 
he  had  brought  from  Germany,  and  as  it 
"bore  the  marks  of  age  and  was  of  German 
workmanship,’’  the  committee  left  him 
keep  it.  One  of  the  Hessians  had  given  a 
silver  watch,  chain  and  seal,  the  latter 
with  the  initials  "F.  W.  M.”  ou  it,  to  an 
officer  of  the  militia  to  have  repaired. 
Another  officer  of  the  militia  had 
purchased  an  English  watch  for  $29  from 
a sergeant  of  the  Hessians.  Both  of  the 
militia  officers  were  directed  to  keep  these 
watches  until  further  orders. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  prisoners  paraded  once  a week 
and  their  names  called  over.  Accordingly 
lists  of  them  were  made  out  by  the  ser- 
geants and  at  the  same  time  the  tradesmen 
were  singled  out.  There  were  a large  num- 
ber of  these,  and  they  were  satisfied  "to 
work  for  small  wages  among  the  residents 
rather  than  be  kept  confined  in  the  bar- 
racks.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1777,  an- 
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other  large  number  of  HesBian  and  Wal' 
decker  prieoners  arrived  at  Lancaster  and 
were  quartered  at  the  barracks.  They 
were  brought  under  eecort  of  Captains 
Jordan  and  Miller. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Brit- 
ish prisoners,  in  March,  1776,  a few  were 
left  at  Lancaster  on  account  of  being  sick, 
and  in  January,  1777,  they  were  removed 
by  order  of  the  Council,  as  the  rooms  [ 
they  had  occupied  were  needed  for  the 
Hessians.  Those  removed  with  the  rear 
guard  of  Colonel  McCoy’s  battalion  were  ! 
Oliver  Whittle  and  John  Whittle,  of  the 
26th  regiment,  and  Kobert  Ross,  James  | 
Ross  and  William  Boddey,  of  the  7th 
regiment;  Mary  Boddey  and  Mary  Stew- 
art, women ; Mary  Boddey,  Ann  Boddey, 
James  Boddey,  Mary  Stewart,  Thomas 
Whittle,  Sarah  Whittle,  Margaret  Whittle 
and  Catharine  Whittle,  children. 

During  the  same  month  of  January, 
1777,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  Hessians 
also  arrived  in  charge  of  Captain  Murray. 
They  were  placed  in  the  barracks,  seven- 
teen in  a room,  and  carpenters  were  put  to 
work  to  lay  fooring  in  other  buildings  to 
accommodate  them.  The  Revs.  Helmuth, 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  Helfenstein,  of 
the  Calvinists,  and  Heyney,  of  the  Mora- 
vians, were  appoin-ed  to  preach  sermons 
to  them. 


THK  EVANS  FAMiLiY. 


I.  John  Evans,  the  pioneer  settler,  and 
head  of  this  particular  family,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  Radnorshire, 
Wales.  He  had  considerable  means,  and 
he  brought  with  him  a family  of  seven 
persons,  namely,  liis  father,  mother,  wife 
and  daughter,  brother  and  sister.  The 
names  of  none  of  these  parties, 
except  John,  the  pioneer,  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  his  descendants. 
The  family  were  Baptists.  They  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1695.  He 
rented  a house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  among  some  Welsh  families, 
where  he  intended  to  remain  until  he  pur- 
chased a plantation.  His  Welsh  neighbors 
recommended  the  Welsh  Settlement,  after- 
wards embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  near  the  bound- 
ary line  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
iand.  This  was  a Baptist  settlement, 
where  they  had  a church  of  that  denomina- 
tion, to  which  church  the  Evans’  belonged. 


He  rode  on  horseback  down  to  this  settle- 
ment from  the  Schuylkill.  He  purchased 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
was  a small  dwelling  and  some  other  im- 
provements. In  the  spring  of  1696  he 
moved  his  family  to  and  took  possession 
of  his  new  purchase.  His  brother,  who 
was  a carpenter,  was  of  great  assistance  in 
enlarging  his  dwelling  and  adding  othei 
Improvements,  Shorily  after  he  settled 
there  his  daughter  and  only  child  diedi 
In  the  year  1700  a son  was  born,  which  he 
named  John, 

About  the  year  1714,  Mr.  Evans  pur- 
chased four  hundred  acres  of  land  along 
White  Clay  creek,  in  London  Britain 
township,  Chester  county,  Penn ’a.  About 
one-fifth  of  this  tract  was  meadow  land 
which  laid  at  the  lower  end  of  his  pur- 
chase. The  balance  of  the  land,  which 
laid  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  was  very 
billy  and  heavily  timbered,  and  but  a very 
little  part  of  it  was  tillable  at  that  time. 
The  meadow  spoken  of  was  sometimes 
oveifiowed  by  the  creek.  About  the 
center  of  this  meadow  he  erected 
a substantial  dwelling  and  a grist 
and  saw  mill , close  to  his  house,  as  early 
as  1714.  His  brother  also  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  mill.  The  location,  as  it 
appears  now,  to  any  other  person  than  a 
native  of  the  hills  of  Wales,  must  have 
been  a most  uninviting  one.  He  left  a 
comparative  level  farm  and  easily  culti- 
vated one  in  the  Welsh  tract  for  this  wild 
and  dreary  spot.  He  controlled  the  water 
power  of  White  Clay  creek  on  both  sides 
which  afforded  mill  sites,  which  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  his  selection  of 
the  land.  His  son,  John,  0700)  when  he 
grew  to  manhood  was  of  great  assistance 
in  the  management  of  the  farm  in  the 
Welsh  Tract,  and  the  farm  and  mill  on 
While  Clay  creek. 
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The  settlers  in  the  Welsh  tract  in  Pan- 
cader,  Delaware,  built  a Baptist  church  at 
Iron  Hill  in  the  year  1705.  After  John 
Evans  purchased  land  at  White  Clay 
creek  a number  of  the  Welsh  settlers  in 
Pencader  moved  to  London  Britain,  Ches- 
ter county.  Pa.  Their  settlement  being 
about  nine  miles  from  Iron  Hill, the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  place  concluded  to 
build  another  church  at  White  Clay 
creek  to  accommodate  the  settlers  in  that 
vicinity.  On  August  4.  1725,  Mr.  Evans 
aonated  several  acres  of  land,  a few  hun- 
dred yards  west  of  his  mansion  and  grist 
mill,  upon  which  there  were  a number  of 
magnificent  oak  trees,  still  standing.  The 
first  church  building  was  doubtless  con- 
structed of  logs  taken  from  the  surround- 
ing forest,  and  was  erected  about  or  prior 
to  the  year  1725.  The  present  structure  of 
stone  as  represented  in  the  above  picture, 
is  a quaint  but  very  old  build- 
ing, and  probably  the  second  one 
in  point  of  time  erected  upon  the 
same  ground.  The  oldest  marked  grave 
is  that  of  John  Evans,  jr.,  who  died  in 
1738.  A large  slab  of  sandstone  covers 
his  remains.  It  is  called  the  “whispering 
stone,”  and  has  been  known  as  such  for 
more  than  a hundred  years.  When  the 
ear  is  placed  to  the  stone  strange  noises 
are  heard.  The  circumstance  has  brought 
many  distinguished  men  of  scientific 
pursuits  to  the  spot.  All  have  gone 
away  completely  mystified.  Col.  Evan 
Evans,  and  a large  number  of  the  de- 
scendants of  John  Evans  and  John 
Evans,  jr.,  are  buried  here.  Service  is 
held  in  this  church  but  onre  a month. 
The  congregation  is  small.  One  or  two 
of  John  Evans,  jr,,  descendants  continue 
to  worship  there.  It  became  an  independ- 
ent church  in  1780, 

John  Evans,  sr.,  in  his  lifetime  gave  his 
farm  in  the  Welsh  tract  and  the  farm  and 
mill  on  White  Clay  creek  to  his  only 
child,  John  Evans,  jr.  He  died  in  1740, 
and  left  a large  personal  estate,  which  he 
gave  to  the  cnildren  of  his  son  John. 

In  the  year  1718,  Ray nold  Howell,  a nati  ve 
of  Wales,  with  his  family.consisting  of  his 
wife  and  the  following-named  children, 
Jane,  Lewis,  Mary,  George,  Margaret  and 
William,  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  He 
brought  with  him  a lot  of  store  dry  goods, 
which  he  hoped  to  sell  in  Philadelphia, 
Finding  trade  rather  dull  he  sold  his 


goods  and  purchased  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  along  the  Delaware  near 
the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek, 
to  which  place  he  moved  and 
and  commenced  farming.  The  location 
was  a sickly  one,  and  in  the  year  1719  his 
whole  family  were  taken  ill.  The  Welsh 
settlers  on  the  Welsh  tract,  before  spoken 
of,  hearing  of  his  sorry  plight,  called  to 
see  and  persuade  him  to  sell  his  farm  and 
purchase  another  one  in  their  settlement. 
Being  also  a Baptist  he  was  quite  willing 
to  join  the  members  of  the  same  faith,  and 
purchased  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
near  where  the  present  town  of  Newark, 
Delaware,  is.  Upon  this  farm  he  resided 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  He  was  a person  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  was  highly  respected  by  his 
neighbors. 

II.  John  Evans,  jr.,  when  he  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  married  the 
daughter  of  a neighbor,  whose  name  is 
not  known.  A year  later  she  and  her  in- 
fant child  died.  He  continued  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  clearing  and  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and  the  mill  property. 
In  the  year  1722  John  Evans,  jr.,  married 
Jane  Howell,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Raynold  Howell.  They  moved  to  the 
mill  property  of  his  father  on  White  Clay 
creek.  He  took  charge  of  the  grist  mill, 
and  in  a few  years  purchased  one  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  from  the  late  Governor 
John  Evans,  who  then  resided  in  England, 
and  was  probably  a relative  of  the 
family.  This  land  adjoined  the  mill  prop- 
erty, and  extended  up  the  creek  about  two 
miles  on  both  sides  of  it.  There  was  some 
fine  meadow  land  near  the  upper  end  and 
central  part  of  this  tract.  At  the  latter 
place  Mr.  Evans  built  a fulling  mill  (now 
extinct).  These  mills  were  a great  con- 
venience to  the  pioneer  settlers,  and  proved 
to  be  very  profitable  for  their  owner.  John 
Evans,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
in  the  years  1734,  1735  and  1736. 
On  December  2d,  1737,  he  was 
commissioned  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 
He  died  April  14,  1738,  and  was  buried  in 
the  grave  yard  attached  to  the  Baptist 
church  referred  to.  He  left  a large  estate 
for  that  time.  He  owned  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  a large  personal 
estate.  The  land  he  divided  equally 
among  his  sons.  To  his  daughters  he  gave 
a fixed  sum  of  money.  He  gave  his  wife, 
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Jane  Howell,  a life  estate  in  the  land. 
This  remarkable  person  managed  the  es- 
tate with  skill  and  judgment.  She  gave 
all  her  sons  a classical  edncation,  proba- 
bly at  Dr.  Francis  Alison’s  Academy,  at  | 
Hew  London  Cross  Roads,  several  miles 
west  of  White  Clay  creek,  or  at  Dr.  Blair’s  I 
Academy,  at  Fagg’s  Manor.  Out  of  her 
income  of  the  property  she  purchased  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining  her  son  < 
Col.  Evan  Evan’s  land  on  the  west.  She 
survived  her  husband  fifty  years. 

They  had  the  following  named  children : 

i.  Mary,  b.  1724. 

ii.  Lydia,  b.  1726;  d.  unm.  Aug,  6,  1745.  ' 

in.  John.  b.  1728.  ! 

to.  Evan,  b.  1732. 

V.  George,  b.  1734 
ot.  Peter,  b.  1736. 

Mary  Evans,  b.  in  1724  married  Evan 
Rice,  who  owned  a farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  died  January  20,  1752,  leaving 
no  issue. 
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"SoUTHBEN  Liteeatueb  TEOM  1579  TO 
1895,”  by  Louise  Manly,  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  It 
is  not  only  an  excellent  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  Southern  writers  and  states- 
men, but  also  valuable  from  a biographical 
point  of  view.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
of  great  interest  to  students  of  American 
literature.  The  appendix  of  sixty  pages 
presents  a valuable  list  of  Southern  wri- 
ters, men  and  women,  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  work  must  certainly 
be  appreciated. 


“A  Half  Cbntdby  in  Soeanton,”  by 
Benjamin  H.  Throop,  M,  D,,  has  recently 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  lan- 
tern Republican.  Knowing  Dr.  Throop  in- 
timately, we  are  fully  aware  of  his  faith- 
fnlneM  to  history,  and  his  reminiscences 
of  “Half  a Century”  are  of  very  ereat 
value.  He  writes  of  Scranton  and  its  { 


fifty  years  with  that  love  of  one  “to  the 
manor  bom,”  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  citizens  of  Scranton  for  a thousand 
years  to  come. 


Lycoming  county  is  to  have  a centen- 
nial celebration  in  July  next,  and  our 
friend,  John  F.  Meginnes?,  Esq.,  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  has  prepared  a condensed  his- 
tory of  the  county  for  a hundred  years 
past.  There  is  nothing  like  “boosting 
up”  one’s  own  locality,  and  Mr.  Megin- 
ness  has  given  ns  a succinct  account  of 
the  organization  of  Lycoming  county, 
with  other  interesting  statistics.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
West  Branch,  and  we  fondly  hope  that  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  helping  along  the 
series  of  celebrations  which  have  been 
proposed.  We  trust  that  the  antiquarian 
exhibit  will  equal  if  not  surpass  that 
"greatest  show  on  earth”  held  at  Harris- 
burg in  September  1885.  Oar  best  wishes 
for  their  success. 


THE  L.ANCASTBR  BARRACKS, 


WKere  the  British,  and  Hessian  Pris- 
oners Were  Detained  During  the 
Revolution. 


II 


In  November,  1781,  complaint  was  made 
to  the  general  committee  that  money  was 
needed  to  keep  the  barracks  at  Lancaster 
in  repair  and  to  have  the  chimneys  cleaned, 
as  it  was  feared  they  might  catch  fire  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  Hes^  ians  had  been 
kept  there  during  the  time  from  1777  to 
1781,  and  even  until  peace  was  declared. 

Christopher  Marshall,  io  his  “Diary” 
kept  in  Lancaster  during  the  Revolution, 
states  that  on  March,  1,  1778,  the  people  of 
Lancaster  held  a ball  or  “assembly,  ” at 
which  cards  were  played  for  a hundred 
dollars  a game,  and  that  President  Whar- 
ton attended  it.  Also  that  the  residents 
had  hired  the  Hessian  band  of  music  to 
play  for  the  ball  at  £15. 

In  August,  1777,  (25th)  345  Hessian 
prisoners  were  marched  from  Lancaster  to 
Lebanon  under  a strong  escort  Previously, 
in  1776,  a large  number  of  British  prisoners 
had  been  taken  there  from  Lancaster,  and 
June  15,  1776,  had  absconded  from  their 
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k.dgiDgs  on  a pretext  of  “going  fishing.” 
They  never  returned,  and  it  was  found 
afterwards  that  they  had  decamped  by 
way  of  Grubb’s  Forges,  and  made  their 
way  to  New  York  over  the  mountains. 

On  August  29ih,  1777,  three  hundred 
and  sixty- five  Hessian  prisoners  were  taken 
from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  and  adjacent 
places,  some  of  them  being  also  taken  to 
Reading. 

On  January  8,  1777,  the  Hessian  prison- 
ers in  Maryland  were  divided  and  some  of 
them  were  sent  to  Lancaster.  Among 
their  number  was  a Corporal  Reuber,  who 
states  in  his  diary ; “Big  and  little,young 
and  old,  looked  at  us  sharply.  The  old 
women  cried  out  that  we  should  be  hanged 
for  coming  to  America, and  others  brought 
us  bread  and  wine.  The  rations  allowed 
us  were  a pound  of  meat,  wiih  bread  and 
vegetables  daily.  During  the  summer  our 
men  worked  for  the  farmers  and  Congress 
paid  them  m money  the  value  of  their  ra- 
tions, and  the  farmers  gave  them  their 
meals  and  pay  besides, but  any  one  who  al- 
lowed a Hessian  prisoner  to  escape  was 
fined  two  hundred  paper  dollars. 

“On  the  King’s  birthday,  June  the  4th, 
the  British  troops  imprisoned  in  the  bar- 
racks celebrated  the  day  with  great  ex- 
cesses, finally  driving  off  the  guard  of  fif- 
teen men,  and  were  only  subdued  when  a 
regiment  and  some  guns  were  brought  up, 
and,  opening  fire,  killed  and  wounded 
some  of  the  prisoners.  The  Hessians  kept 
quietly  out  of  the  fracas,  and  were  all  the 
more  kindly  treated  by  the  Americans,  but 
greatly  abused  by  the  English.” 

Christopher  Marshall,  in  his  diary 
under  date  of  October  3d,  .1778,  states 
that  “several  regiments  of  Scotch,  Eng- 
hsh  and  Hessian  prisoners  to-day  passed 
through  Lancaster,  staying  long  enough 
to  recruit  themselves  on  their  march  to 
the  Eastward  from  Virginia  to  bo  ex- 
changed. They  had  not  the  appearance 
rof  our  poor  emaciated  countrymen,  dis- 
charged by  the  English  tyrants.”  These 
men  were  of  the  command  of  General 
Reidesel,  and  Max  Von  Eelking  states 
that:  “At  Lancaster  (they)  met  a curious 
reception;  the  story  had  spread  that  the 
King  of  England  had  given  Lancaster 
to  General  v.  Reidesel  as  a reward  for  his 
services,  and  that  he  has  now  come  to 
take  possession.  The  people  were  greatly 


excited,  and  it  took  some  time  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth.” 

In  November,  1781,  the  Hessian  prison- 
ers at  Frederick  and  Winchester,  Mary- 
land, were  ordered  to  Lancaster,  and  v. 
Eelking  further  states  that  “the  German 
settlers  showed  them  much  kindness,  and 
German  speech  and  friendly  hospitality 
gave  them  great  comfort.  The  two  Hes- 
sian regiments,  the  Crown  Prince  and  v. 
Bose,  were  quartered  in  the  poor  house 
and  were  made  fairly  comfortable.” 

While  General  Reidesel  and  his  officers 
were  parole  prisoners  at  Lancaster  a return 
was  made  by  Capt.  Harbborst  of  the  num- 
ber of  “servants”  in  the  employ  of  the 
officers.  That  return  was  preserved  among 
the  papers  of  Col.  James  Woode,  and  was 
recently  sold  in  Philadelphia,  being  pur- 
chased by  George  Steiaman,  of  this  city. 
The  return,  which  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  is  as  follows: 

Return  of  the  “Servants”  belonging  to 
the  ofiicero  of  Major  Reidesil's  Kegt. 
of  Bronswic  Troops,  Lane.  July  25, 1781. 


Servants, 

(Christian  Hasenbaly, 
(Gottlib  Hartman, 
f Heinrich  Maurer, 
j Solomon  Mast, 
j Carl  Buchner, 

[ Franz  Utermiede. 
(Christian  Gehde, 
“(Conrad  Thiebe, 
(Johann  Rasehorm, 
“(Frederick  Latter. 
JGoitlib  Auckam, 
(George  Zimmermann. 
(Franz  Schafifer, 
(Frederick  Ohlmann. 
(Philip  Dreyer, 
(Christian  Kaabe. 

( Peter  Kahne, 

1 Christian  SheinhofE. 
Surg.  Marte  Pelinger  Andreas  Myller. 
Ciarese  VicnoBS  Jacob  Kopfer. 

Haebboebt,  Captain, 
Commandant. 


Officers. 

Capt.  Harbborst 

Capt.lGirsfcwald 

Lt.  Hoger 
Lt.  Morgecstera 
Lt.  Reincekin 
Lt.  Cramm 
Lt.  Megern 
Lt.  Brandes 


On  July  8,  1776,  Council  passed  a reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  the  iron-masters 
employed  in  casting  cannon  would  be  al- 
lowed to  employ  any  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  at  Lancaster  and  Reading  as  labourers 
in  the  work. 

On  August  16,  1776,  permission  was  also 
given  to  one  officer  of  each  reg  iment  of 
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priBoners  to  go  to  Lancaeter  atd  make  ont 
a muster  roll  of  his  meu. 

Large  numbers  of  Hessian  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Lancaster  after  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  on  January 
11,  1777,  Council  gave  permission  to  em- 
ploy the  shoemakers  from  among  the 
Hessian  prison  ere  at  Lancaster  to  make 
shoes  for  the  Colonial  troops,  and  £2,000 
were  appropriated  to  purchase  leather  for 
that  purpose  The  men  were  to  be  allowed 
a small  compensation  for  their  services. 

During  the  summer  of  1781  a malignant 
type  of  jail  fever  broke  out  among  the 
prisoners  at  Lancaster,  and  many  of  them 
died  from  it. 

On  the  night  of  May  16,  1781,  a plot  to 
liberate  a number  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined at  Lancaster  was  discovered  and  the 
plans  decided  upon  were  frustrated 
through  a prisoner,  who  had  gone  to  the 
guard  and  given  the  information.  On  the 
19th  of  May,  1781,  a disturbance  occurred 
between  some  of  the  militia  and  Colonel 
Moylan's  dragoons  at  the  barracks,  m 
which  one  of  the  guards  shot  and  killed  a 
dragoon.  Moylan’s  dragoons  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  barracks  temporarily  while 
en  route  eastward. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1781 
there  were  frequent  escapes  of  prisoners 
from  the  Lancaster  barracks,  sometimes 
singly,  but  more  frequently  by  twos  and 
threes.  In  a letter  from  Colonel  Hubley 
to  the  Council  many  of  these  escapes  were 
attributed  to  assistance  from  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  region,  and 
on  August  6th  more  efiBcient  guards  were 
placed  over  the  barracks,  and  Brigadier 
General  Moses  Hazen’s  regiment  was  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1782  it  was  rep- 
resented to  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil that  a store  for  the  sale  of  British  mer- 
chandise had  been  opened  at  Lancaster 
under  pretext  of  supplying  the  prisoners 
with  clothing.  The  Council  directed  a 
seizure  to  be  made  of  the  goods,  which  was 
done.  Some  of  the  goods  had  been  stored 
in  the  house  of  one  John  Musser,  and 
these  were  also  seized. 

On  October  6,  1782,  Brigadier  General 
Hazen’s  troops  were  ordered  to  Fort  Pitt, 
and  when  the  residents  heard  of  the  pro- 
posed change  a meeting  of  the  borough 
council  was  called  and  an  address  was  pre- 


pared, which  was  presented  to  General 
Hazen,  in  which  the  residents  returned 
him  their  warmest  thanks  for  the  many 
proofs  of  regard  and  attention  paid  the  in- 
habitants. 

Previously,  on  September  28  th,  the  mili- 
tia had  been  ordered  to  report  and  take 
charge  of  the  barracks  and  guard  the  pris- 
oners, but  they  were  to  be  discharged  as 
soon  as  the  Continental  troops  should  re- 
turn from  Fort  Pitt. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  finally 
declared  on  April  16,  1783,  and  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  how  to  disband  the  forces. 
On  June  20th  the  militia  in  charge  of  the 
barracks  at  Lancaster  mutinied  and 
marched  towards  Philadelphiai  After 
their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  President 
Dickinson  directed  Colonel  Humpton  to 
go  to  the  men  and  reason  with  them,  which 
he  did.  and  the  men  “behaved  like  sol- 
diers and  obeyed  orders,’’  returning  to 
Lancaster,  where  they  disbanded. 

Brother  Otto  Krogstrup,  of  the  Mora- 
vian church,  in  a diary  kept  by  him  dur- 
ing 1775-77,  states.  “A  mutinous  disposi- 
tion having  developed  among  the  soldiers 
at  Lancaster,  on  December  22,  1776,  the 
whole  militia  met  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  where  General  Mifflin 
made  a sharp  address  to  them  and  de- 
manded that  all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, march  to  Philadelphia,  and  whoever 
would  not  obey  might  expect  that  it  would 
not  fare  well  with  him.  This  movement 
of  the  militia  was  to  aid  Washington  in 
his  surprise  of  the  Hessian  force  at  Tren- 
ton. “Our  afternoon  service  had  to  bs 
omitted  as  it  is  so  very  unquiet  in  the 
city,’’  continues  Brother  Krogstrup. 

When  peace  was  declared,  the  British 
prisoners  were  released,  but  many  of 
them,  including  large  numbers  of  Hes- 
sians did  not  return  to  their  homes,  but 
located  in  and  around  Lancaster.  Some 
of  them  who  had  gone  away  returned 
again. 

On  February  8,  1783,  the  orders 
of  Duke  Carl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand 
to  General  Riedesel  had  been  read  to 
the  Hessian  prisoners  to  the  effect  that 
if  any  of  them  did  not  desire  to  return  to 
their  homes,  but  should  decide  to  remain 
in  America,  they  should  be  granted  their 
discharge,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
that  many  remained  here,  and  also  because 
they  had  been  so  well  treated.  The  -soh 
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sians  who  departed  arrived  at  their  homes 
in  Bmnswick  in  October,  1783,  and  a cori- 
ons  feature  of  the  battalion  was  the  col- 
ored dtnm  corps,  picked  up  in  America  by 
General  Riedesel,  which  is  written  of  in 
the  diary  of 'Frederick  Julius  von  Papst,  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Von  Rhetz  regiment. 


THE  EVANS  FAMILY. 


11. 


III.  John  Evans,  son  of  John  Evans, 
junior,  married  Mary  Jones,  daughter  of 
Rees  and  Rachel  Jones.  They  also  resided 
in  the  neighboring  Welsh  settlement.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Chester  county  in  the  year  1749.  Of 
his  father’s  estate  he  received  the  grist 
mill  and  four  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
London  Britain  township.  He  also  owned 
a farm  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father.  They  had 
children: 

i.  John,  d.  in  1777. 

ii.  Oswald,  d,  in  1779. 

Hi.  Beese  Jones,  d.  unm.  September  20, 
1782,  aged  26  years.  He  was  a bright  and 
talented  young  man,  and  his  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  his  father  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

There  were  six  daughters,  five  of 
whom  with  the  sons  died  unmarried  before 
their  parents,  except  Mary,  who  survived 
her  father  a year  or  two  and  also  died  un- 
married. Mary  Evans,  wife  of  the  above 
John,  died  August  17, 1782,  aged  68  years. 
Mary  Evans,  the  daughter,  devised  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres  of  land  in 
London  Britain  and  Pencader,  Delaware, 
to  her  uncles. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  an  active  part  in  Chester  county 
against  Great  Britain  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  served  on  several 
committees.  In  August,  1777,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was 
organized  under  the  Constitution  of  1776, 
Thomas  McKean  was  made  Chief  Justice, 
William  A.  Atlee,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster 
county,  second  judge,  and  John  Evans, 
of  Chester  county,  was  made  third  judge 
of  the  court.  In  the  spring  of  1777  he 
was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Censors. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  while  attending 
court  in  February,  1784.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended  by  distinguished  men,  an 


account  of  which  was  given  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  period.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Welsh  graveyard  in  Philadelphia. 

IV.  Evan  Evans,  son  of  John  Evans, 
jun.,  was  born  at  White  Clay  Creek, 
Chester  county,  in  1734.  Of  the  fifteen 
hundred  acres  his  father  owned  he  received 
a little  over  four  hundred,  about  the  centre 
of  the  tract,  upon  which  John  Evans,  jr., 
erected  a fulling  mill.  It  stood  nearly  a 
mile  above  the  grist  and  com  mill.  This 
fulling  mill  was  owned  and  conducted  by 
him  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Not  a ves- 
tage  of  the  mill  or  dam  is  left  to  mark  the 
exact  spot  upon  which  it  stood.  The 
woods  which  grow  upon  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  where  the  mill  is  supposed  to 
have  stood, is  known  as  the  "dam  woods,” 
and  is  thus  kept  in  memory  if  not  in  view. 

Mr.  Evans  probably  received  a classical 
education.  He  was  a person  of  much 
ability  and  prominence  in  that  part 
of  Chester  county;  a fact  fully 
recognized  by  his  neighbors,  who  in  1770 
elected  him  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  was 
also  commissioned  a justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  court.  When  the  conflict  with 
King  George  and  hie  Parliament  was  im- 
pending, he  and  his  brothers  at  once  took 
the  side  of  the  Colonies,  On  December 
20,  1774,  he  was  on  a committee  to  carry 
into  execution  articles  of  association  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  met  at  Car- 
penters Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  June  18, 
1776,  and  in  a few  days  passed  resolutions 
instructing  the  Delegates  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  to  vote  for  an  Independent 
Government.  These  resolutions  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  most  patriotic  sentiments 
and  breathed  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  thus  Pennsylvania  was  really  in 
advance  of  many  of  the  colonies  in  urging 
a government  independent  of  Great 
Britain.  This  ante-dated  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  about  ten  days.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  convention  in  the 
summmer  and  fall  of  1776,  which  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  the  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1776  and  winter  of  1777  he 
commanded  a battalion  of  Chester  county 
asBociators,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  He  served  a tour  of  doty  in 
New  Jersey  after  that  battle,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  two  persons  under  his  com- 
mand who  were  wounded  at  Trenton 
and  drew  a pension.  On  April  10,  1777, 
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he  was  again  commissioned  a justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Chester 
county,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Presid- 
ing Justice  of  the  court,  a position  he 
hold  until  October,  1780,  when  he  resigned 
before  he  sat  in  the  Asst^mbly. 

On  May  7,  1777,  Mr.  Evans  again  or- 
ganized a battalion  of  militia  and  was 
commissioned  its  colonel.  It  was  com- 
posed largely  of  the  officers  and  men  he 
commanded  at  Trenton . In  the  summer 
of  that  year,  Gen.  Howe,  who  then  com- 
manded the  British  Army  in  New  York, 
threatened  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  American  Colonies, 
which  caused  great  excitement,  and  the 
various  battalions  of  militia  were  hurried 
for  ward  to  the  Delaware,  to  prevent,  if 
possible  the  invasion  of  the  sacred  soil  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  hated]  red  coats. 
They  first  marched  to  Frankford,  and 
from  thence  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Delaware  to  Chester.  The  British  fleet 
disappearing  from  the  Delaware  capes, 
all  of  the  militia  were  about  to 
be  disbanded,  when  news  arrived 
that  the  fleet  had  arrived  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  General  Washington, 
with  the  Continental  army,  advanced 
rapidly  to  head  off  Howe  and  prevent  the 
capture  of  Philadelphia. 

On  September  6,  1777,  the  militia  of 
the  State,  under  the  command  of  General 
Armstrong,  were  mustered  at  Newport,  on 
Christina  Creek,  near  Wilmington . Evan 
Evans’  battalion  and  others,  then  mus> 
tered,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine, September  11,  1777,  and  some  of 
them  were  at  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
While  the  army  was  encamped -at  Valley 
Forge,  Colonel  Evans’  battalion  was  en- 
gaged in  preventing  foraging  parties  of 
Howe’s  army  from  stealing  forage  and 
provisions  from  the  farmers  in  Chester 
county. 

Colonel  Evans  was  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly in  1780,  1781,  1782,  1783,  and  in 
1786  chosen  to  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  the  Stale.  He  died  in  1794.  In 
the  year  1755  he  married  Margaret  Nivin, 
daughter  of  William  Nivin. 

In  this  connection  we  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

David  Evans,  of  Mill  Creek  Hundred, 
Delaware,  died  in  1769,  leaving  five  chil- 
dren, all  named  Nivins,  as  follows: 


i,  William, 
ii  Jennet, 

Hi  Mary, 
iv  David, 

V John, 

Why  the  children  of  David  Evans  are 
called  Nivins  is  not  clear,  but  a deed  on 
record  in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware, 
recites  that  William  Nivins  and  the  other 
four  were  all  the  children  of  David 
Evans.  Jennet  Nivins  married  William 
Nivin,  who  died  in  1739.  They  had  seven 
children : 

i Robert, 

ii  David, 

Hi.  Jane, 
iv.  Mary. 

V Jennet, 

vi  Margaret,  m.  Col.  Evan  Evans. 

vH.  Samuel. 

Margaret  Nivin  married  Col.  Evan 
Evans,  and  they  had  ten  children,  as  fol- 
lows: 

7.  i.  George;  m.  Miss  Peyton. 

8 ii.  Samuel,  b.  July  4, 1758;  m.  Prances 
Lowrey. 

9.  Hi.  Evan-Bice,  b.circa,  1763;  m.first, 
Grace  Wallis;  m.  secondly,  Mrs.  Forrest. 

iv.  Meredith, 

10.  V.  Jane;  m,  Thomas  Henderson. 

11.  vi,  John;  m.  Elizabeth  Wallis. 

12.  vH.  Margaret,  b.  April  20,  1769;  m. 
Levy  Garrett, 

viii.  Lydia, 
ix  Elizabeth 
X . Mary. 

Three  of  the  children  died  in  infancy. 

OBITUARY. 

Anenstns  O.  Hleeter. 

Augustus  O.  Hiester,  well  known  to  all 
Harris  burgers,  died  on  Wednesday,  May 
8,  1895,  at  his  residence  along  the  River 
road,  between  this  city  and  Port  Hunter. 
Mr.  Hiester  has  been  in  failing  health  f ir 
over  a month,  suffering  from  a decline 
incident  to  the  burden  of  age.  Up  to 
that  time  the  vigorousness  of  his  old  age 
had  been  remarkable.  Judge  Hiester,  as 
he  was  called  by  all  of  his  acquaintances, 
was  a familiar  sight  on  the  streets  of  the 
city.  He  was  accustomed  to  drive  to  Har- 
risburg from  his  home  alone  the  Susque- 
hanna almost  every  day.  Even  in  winter 
and  severe  weather  he  made  frc  quent  trips 
and  was  proverbially  active  and  cheerful. 
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For  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  he  felt 
that  hie  health  was  giving  way,  and  since 
a week  from  last  Monday  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  room,  slowly  growing  weaker. 
On  Sunday  his  condition  was  not  such  as 
to  occasion  his  family  any  immediate 
alarm,  although  it  was  then  felt  that  the 
end  was  merely  a matter  of  days.  He 
was  unable  to  take  any  nourishment,  but 
spoke  to  those  around  his  bedside.  The 
intelligence  of  Judge  Hiester’s  demise 
reached  Harrisburg  Thursday  morning  and 
occasioned  universal  sorrow.  No  one 
among  the  older  residents  of  the  city  will 
be  regretted  more  than  he. 

Augustus  O Hiester  was  born  at  Read- 
ing,  November  llih,  1808, and  was  the  son 
ot  Gabriel  and  Mary  Otto  Hiester.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Down- 
ingtown  Academy,  then  in  charge  of 
Joshua  Hoops,  a Hickeite  Quaker.  Later 
be  was  sent  to  Lebanon  and  placed  under 
the  care  or  Rev.  Mr.  Ernst,  a Lutheran 
minister,  by  whom  in  company  with  A. 
E Shulze,  son  of  ex-Qovernor  Shulze,  he 
was  prepared  for  college.  He  entered  the 
freshman  class  at  Dickinson  in  1824,  the 
year  that  President  Mason  was  succeeded 
by  William  Neil,  D.  D. , in  the  conduct 
of  the  institution,  and  was  a student  under 
such  professors  as  McClelland  and  Finley. 
Oat  of  bis  class,  ’28,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  surviving  members  out  of  the  thirty- 
seven  who  entered  college.  He  received  his 
degree  in  four  years,  being  graduated 
with  honor,  and  was  subsequently  a 
trustee  of  the  institution  for  many  years. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  delegate  with  D. 
E W.  Roberts  to  the  Infant  School  con- 
vention, which  convened  in  Washington 
that  year.  He  made  the  journey  to  the 
Capitol  in  an  oJd-fashioned  gig  and  took 
dinner  with  Henry  Clay  the  day  before  the 
convention  rjpened  its  sessions.  Then  he 
spent  a year  as  a law  student  in  the  ofilce 
of  Judge  Krause,  but  not  finding  the  legal 
profession  suited  to  his  tastes,  he  left  and 
spent  a half  year  at  the  Huntingdon  forge, 
then  owned  by  Dr.  Shoemberger.  Then 
he  was  six  months  at  the  Long  Swamp 
furnace  in  Berks  county  with  Reuben 
Trexler.  Leaving  there  he  came  to  Harris- 
burg, and  in  1831  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rolling  mills  at  the  mouth  of  the 
CoDodoguinet  creek,  where  his  father,  in 
partnership  with  Norman  Callender,  built 
a large  boiler  plate  and  bar  iron  mill.  He 


took  an  active  part  in  the  superintendency 
of  the  mills  until  1836,  when  that  period 
so  disastrous  to  ironmasters  set  in  all  over 
the  country.  Daring  the  existence  of  the 
old  Branch  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  he  was 
a director,  and  continued  iu  that  capacity 
until  the  institution  was  closed.  He  was 
also  a director  of  the  Harrisburg  Bank, 
afterwards  changed  to  the  now  existing 
Harrisburg  National  Bank.  During  Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s  term  of  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  judge  to  fill  a vacancy 
on  the  Bench,  and  afterward  was 
twice  elected  for  two  terms  of 
five  years  each.  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
by  the  court  of  Dauphin  county,  under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  to  hear  testimony 
and  report  their  opinion  of  the  damages 
sustained  by  individuals  consequent  upon 
Stuart’s  raid  through  the  counties  of  Ful- 
ton, Franklin  and  Adams.  The  commis- 
sion consisted  of  Colonel  James  Worrall, 
a gentleman  from  Lebanon  county,  and 
himself.  By  them  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  commission.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for 
the  first  State  fair  held  in  this  city  in  18.51. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
comoosed  of  Judge  Watts,  Judge  Miles, 
H.  N.  McAllister,  Mr.  Walker  and  him- 
self, to  select  a location  for  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  after  it  was  com- 
pleted was  annually  chosen  a trustee  for 
fifteen  years.  Ha  was  secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  S iciely  for  four  years, 
and  for  six  years  was  a trustee  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  here.  Judge  Hiester 
was  the  owner  of  valuable  property 
along  the  river,  and  took  pride 
in  the  excellent  condition  of  his 
farm  lands,  which  he  managed  him- 
self. Beside  superintending  the  affairs  of 
his  own,  he  has  been  executor  for  a num- 
ber of  valuable  estates  and  acted  as  trus- 
tee, guardian  and  assignee.  He  was 
among  the  first  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Harrisburg  cotton  factory,  now  the  silk 
mill,  on  North  Second  street;  the  Harris- 
burg car  works,  of  which  he  was  a direc- 
tor; the  Harrisburg  street  railway, 
of  which  he  was  president,  and  of  the 
Fort  Hunter  road  commission,  of  which 
he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  since  its 
organization.  The  only  office  that  Mr. 
Hiester  held  during  recent  years  was  the 
agent  of  the  Bellman  estate  of  this  city. 
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Judge  Hiester  has  been  president  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation since  its  founding.  His  father, 
General  Gabriel  Hiester,  was  an  officer 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  moved  to  Harris- 
burg in  1813  to  become  Surveyor  General 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1835  he  married  Miss  Catharine  M. 
Cox,  daughter  of  John  B,  Cox,  who  died 
in  July,  1883.  Judge  Hiester  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  Gabriel,  who  resided 
with  him  at  his  river  home, and  WilliamA. , 
who  is  engaged  in  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Judge  Hiester  was  a most  courtly  and 
polished  gentleman,  always  cheerful  and 
good  natured.  He  ever  had  the  kindly 
word  for  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  he  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Erect  and  vigorous  until 
recently,  his  springy  step  and  bright  eye 
betokened  him  a man  much  younger  than 
he  really  was.  It  was  hard  to  tetlieve  that 
he  had  long  ago  retired  from  the  active 
pursuits  of  life,  and  was  gracefully  er  joy- 
ing that  rest  so  well  merited  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  former  years.  Ho  will  be  missed 
by  his  many  friends  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  him  at  his  residence  along  the 
river  front,  and  by  those  who  so  frequently 
met  him  in  the  city.  There  was  great  re- 
gret expressed  in  all  circles  to-day  over 
the  sad  news  of  his  death. 

Judge  Hiester  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Dauphin  County  Bible  So- 
ciety and  active  in  the  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  near  his  home. 
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CXLIX. 


Rogbbs.— In  “Rogers  of  Hanover,” 
there  are  several  errors  which  require  cor- 
rection : 

Andrew  Rogers  married  Jane  Hender- 
son, who  was  a daughter  of  Robert  Hen- 
derson, of  Bocks  county,  Penna.  There 
were  eight  sisters  in  the  family,  seven  of 
whom  married,  and  five  left  descendants, 
who  reside  in  Bucks  county.  They  are  the 
Polks,  Haneys,  Stinsons,  Darrahs  and 
Dennys, 


Of  Andrew  Rogers  children,  Francis 
should  be  Frances.  Jane  Rogers  married 
Thomas  Bowles,  a Virginian.  They  re- 
moved, at  an  early  day,  to  Ohio,  where 
he  died.  The  family  then  went  to  Iowa, 
where  Jane  Rogers  Bowles  died,  aged 
ninety  years.  g.  w.  e. 


THE  LANCASTER  BARRACKS, 


Where  tlie  British,  and  Hessian  Pris- 
oners Where  I'etalned  During  the 
Revolution. 


III. 


During  the  years  1777  and  1778,  Dr. 
Kearsley  and  J.  Brooks,  two  Slate  prison- 
ers, were  detained  at  the  Lancaster  bar- 
racks. The  barracks  were  sold  under  a 
special  resolution  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil dated  March  30,  1790. 

On  April  12,  1790,  the  following  order 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  act  direct- 
ing the  sale:  “Agreeably  to  an  act  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  the  30th  of  March 
last,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  the  barracks  in  the  borough  of  Lancas- 
j ter,  and  the  lot  or  lots  on  which  they  are 
erected  and  for  other  purposes  therein 
mentioned,  John  Miller  and  James  Cun- 
! ningham,  Esqs.,  were  appointed  Commis- 
sioners to  expose  at  public  sale  and  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  aforesaid  lot  or  lots 
of  ground  and  the  barracks  thereon  erected, 
and  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
for  the  same  in  full  to  make  good  and 
effectual  conveyances  for  every  such  lot  or 
lots  to  the  purchasers  thereof  respec- 
tively. (Col.  Records,  vol.  xvi,  p.  325.) 

On  Way  3,  1790,  the  Commissioners 
were  further  directed  to  sell  the  grounds 
and  barracks,  which  they  did,  and  their 
sale  was  confirmed.  By  their  plan  of  the 
ground  as  laid  out  provision  was  made  for 
public  streets  through  the  tract. — (Col. 
Records,  vol.  xvi,  p.  351. 

Incidentally  it  is  stated  that  tne  Hes- 
sians are  charged  with  having  in  reduced 
into  this  country  the  Hessian  fly,  so  de- 
structive to  wheat.  On  this  subject  the 
celebrated  entomologist.  Dr.  Fitch,  writes: 
“The  Hessian  fly  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  some  packing  straw  by  Hessian 
soldiers  who  landed  at  Flatbush,  L.  I,, 
August,  1776.  It  did  no  great  injury  to 
crops  thereabouts  until  1779.  btarting 
from  that  point  and  traveling  about 
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twenty  miles  a year,  it  has  overspread  our 
whole  country. — Within  a year  or  two 
after  its  arrival  in  any  given  place,  m'  St 
of  the  surrounding  wheat  fields  were  de- 
stroyed, and  its  ravages  usually  continued 
for  a few  years,  or  until  its  parasitic  ene- 
mies exterminated  it.  It  has  frequently 
reappeared  here  and  there,  but  for  the  past 
few  years  has  almost  been  unheard  of. 
This  fiy  is  probably  that  referred  to  by 
Duhamel  as  having  greatly  injured  the 
wheat  in  Switzerland  in  1732,  but  during 
the  half  century  of  its  worst  ravages  here 
it  'vas  almost  unnoticed  in  Europe.  In 

1833  it  ravaged  a part  of  Germany,  and  in 

1834  Prof.  Dana  found  it  along  the  Medi- 
terranean in  Spain,  Italy  and  on  the  Island 
of  Monorco.  ” 

In  September,  1843,  the  late  Prof.  I.  D. 
Rupp  visited  one  of  the  Hessian  merce- 
naries, who  was  then  living  at  Millport, 
in  Warwick  township,  a man  named 
Jacob  Hogenberger,  then  in  his  94th  year, 
who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  had 
been  born  March  3.  1750,  and  arrived  it 
Quebec  March  5,  1776,  belonging  to  Capt. 
Schachter’s  company.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
October  17,  1777,  and  taken  to  the  Lan- 
caster barracks,  where  on  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  sold  for  $80  for  a term  of 
years  to  Captain  Jacob  Zimmerman,  of 
Earl  township.  (See  Rupp’s  History,  p. 
411.) 

Robert  Coleman  made  shot  and  cannon 
for  the  Continental  army,  and  in  his  old 
account  books  appear  many  items  of  in- 
terest in  the  transactions  between  him  and 
the  Government.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1782,  appears  the  following:  "By 
cash,  being  the  value  of  42  German  pris- 
oners of  war,  at  £30  each,  £1,260;’’  and 
on  June  14,  1783,  the  following:  "By 
cash,  being  the  value  of  28  German  pris- 
oners of  war,  at  £30  each,  £840.’’  In  a 
foot  note  these  credits  Robert  Coleman 
certifies  “on  honour"  that  the  above  70 
prisoners  were  all  ever  secured  by 
him,  one  of  whom  being  returned  is  to  be 
deducted  when  he  produces  the  proper 
voucher. 

In  1777,  February  6,  the  Council  of 
Safety  decided  to  build  a powder  house  or 
magazine,  in  Lancaster,  wh’oh  Tvas  to  be 
24x36  feet,  and  also  other  military  store- 
houses, and  John  Hubley,  the  commis- 
sary, was  to  build  the  same  for  £800. 


The  following  letter  in  reference  to  the 
same  is  interesting  in  this  connection : 

"Lanoastbb,  June  2,  1777. 

Deah  Sib  . George  Ross  is  building  a 
continental  store,  about  18  feet  wide,  and 
one  story,  on  lot  210  Chestnut  street  and 
Prince,  the  length  of  the  lot  on  Chestnut. 
Mark  Burd,  Adjutant  General  has  given 
orders. 

Mr.  John  Hubley  is  putting  up  the  brick 
magazine.  He  has  also  a fine  kiln  at  work. 
As  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  all  oro- 
ceedings  here,  I can  only  say,  I shall  faith- 
fully obey  your  instructions. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Edward  Shippen. 
James  Hamiltcn.  Esq  , at  Bushhill.” 

In  March  1778  (I8.b)  the  Council  di- 
rected that  20,000  cartridges  should  be 
filled  at  this  powder  house,  and  on  April 
6,  1778,  John  Hubley  acquainted  the 
Council  that  the  powder  house  and  store 
house  were  finished,  save  laying  about 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  flooring,  and 
had  been  occupied  since  October,  1777, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  be  paid  the 
#800  for  labor  and  material  required  in 
building  the  same.  He  was  paid  by  the 
Council. 

In  1777  James  Webb  declined  to  be  bar- 
rack-master and  James  Ralph  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Captain  William 
Will  was  the  storekeeper  and  a Mr,  Baus- 
man  had  previously  been  barrack-master. 
Captains  Wurtz,  Petrie  and  Patton  had 
charge  of  the  home  militia  at  the  barracks, 
powder  house  and  store  house  during  1777 
and  1778,  tueir  men  only  of  two  months’ 
alternating  tours. 

The  barracks  was  located  at  Walnut  and 
Duke  streets  and  removed  years  ago.  The 
storeboose  was  located  on  North  Queen 
neat  James  and  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
lyceum  and  school  house  and  then  turned 
into  a row  of  private  houses.  The  powdr-r 
house  stood  at  Duke  and  Walnut  streets 
and  was  sold  to  George  B.  Porter,  who 
turned  it  into  a barn  (since  removed).  A 
frame  house,  also  at  Duke  and  Walnut, 
which  was  within  the  stockade,  was  sold 
to  a man  named  Humes,  who  removed  it 
entire  and  converted  it  into  a spinning- 
wheel  factory.  The  prison  house,  on 
Middle  street,  as  before  stated,  was  re- 
moved when  South  Shippen  street  was  ex. 
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tended  in  1886,  the  order  for  the  extension 
being  made  by  the  court  on  August  21, 
1886. 

Companies  and  regiments  of  sssociators 
were  raised  in  Pennsylvania  by  order  of 
the  Assembly,  with  the  approbation  of 
Congress,  who  were  frequently  ordered  to 
guard  prisoners  of  war,  powder  houses, 
forts,  towns  or  boroughs,  and  at  t'mes 
were  directed  to  march  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  and  into  other  States. 
The  militia  of  Lancaster  county,  which 
embraced  at  that  time  a large  tract  of  ter- 
ritory, were  organized  in  companies  The 
ofiScers  were  commissioned  by  the  General 
Assemblj.  and  the  soldiers  were  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  but  were  bound  to  ob:y  the 
orders  of  the  Assembly  or  Council  and 
were  frequently  directed  by  Congress  to 
march  to  particular  places  and 
do  particular  acts. 

Congress  recognized  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  on  November  6,  1775,  Congress 
acknowledged  “The  committee  of  claims 
reports  that  there  is  due  to  Christopher 
Crawford,  of  Lancaster  cy^unty , the  sum 
of  A6.0  15  for  blankets;  ordered  to  be  paid 
and  charged  to  the  Continental.”  (See 
Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  1,  p.  220.) 

On  .July  20,  1776,  Congress  "Resolved 
that  the  committee  of  Lancaster  be  em- 
powered and  directed  to  keep  a guard  over 
the  prisoners  in  the  barracks  in  the  bor- 
ough and  to  surround  the  said  barracks 
with  a stockade  fort. ” (Ibid,  vol.  2,  p. 
241.) 

On  December  15,  1776,  in  Council  of 
Safety,  “An  order  was  drawn  on  Messrs. 
Mease  and  Caldwell  in  favor  of  George 
Steahley  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  committee  of  Lancas- 
ter county  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
militia  now  about  to  march  to  camp.” 
(See  Col.  Records,  vol.  11,  p.  50  ) 

January  4,  1777,  in  Council  of  Safety,” 
Mr.  Nesbitt  was  directed  to  pay  Captain 
Peter  Hoofnagle  £26 19.0  for  sundry 
shoes,  stockings  and  blankets,  to  be 
charged  to  Col.  George  Ross,  of  Lancaster 
county.”  (Ibid,  page  76). 

January  9,  1777,  Mr.  Nesbitt  “Directed 
to  pay  Captain  Boofnagle  £51.5.0  for  pay 
and  rations  of  his  company  of  militia  in 
Lancaster  county.”  (Ibid,  page  82). 

August  9,  1777,  "The  Board  of  War 
Laving  made  application  to  the  Council 


for  a guard  to  remove  their  prisoners  from 
Lancaster;  thereupon  ordered,  that  on  ap- 
plication  of  the  Commissary  of  Prison- 
ers, or  his  deputy,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  do  furnish  the  guard 
which  may  be  necessary  for  said  purpose.  ” 
(Ibid,  page  263). 

Mr.  Nesbitt  was  treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  War.  (Ibid,  page  202). 

Friday.  November  17,  1775,  it  was  re- 
solved in  Congress  “Tnat  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Chambly  and  St.  Johns  be  sent 
to  and  kept  in  the  towns  of  Rearing, 
Lancaster  and  York,  in  the  Colony  of 
Pennsylvania.”  (Journal  of  Congress, 
vo'.  1,  page  233). 

December  4,  1775:  "Resolved,  That  Car- 
lisle, in  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  be 
assigned,  as  well  as  Lancaster,  for  the 
prisoners  taken  at  St.  Johns.”  (Ibid., 
page  260), 

December  15,  1775:  ‘ ‘Information  being 
given  to  Congress  that  Capt.  Motte,  who 
had  the  charge  of  conducting  the  prisoners 
to  Lancaster  and  the  other  towns  in  Penn- 
sylvania, having  performed  that  service, 
has  returned;  Resolved,  That  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  distribute  prisoners  confer 
with  him  and  report  to  Congress.” 

(Ibid.,  page  274). 

December  16,  1775,  ‘ 'Resolved,  That  the 
pirates  who  are  prisoners  and  have  been 
kept  by  Capt.  Motte,  of  Lancaster,  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  place  until  fur- 
ther orders  of  Congress.  (Ibid,  page 
276  ) 

December  18,  1775,  "Resolved,  That  a 
copy  of  the  Resolutions  of  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners  and 
of  the  parole  to  be  signed  by  oflficers  be 
sent  to  the  committee  of  inspection  at 
Lancaster;  and  that  an  order  issue  to  the 
said  committee  to  take  the  parole  of  the 
officers  there,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
Congress.  (Ibid,  page  277.) 

January  2,  1776,  “The  Committee  of 
Claims  reported  that  there  is  due  to  Egbert 
Dumond,  on  account  of  expenses  in  bring- 
ing the  prisoners,  taken  at  St.  Johns 
from  Kingston  in  New  York  Government 
to  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of 
$2,326  2.  Ordered  that  the  sum  be  paid. 
(Volume  2,  page  4.) 

January  3d,  1776.  "The  Com.  on 
Claims  reported  that  there  is  due  to  Capt. 
Edward  Motte  for  expenses,  &c.,  in  con- 
ducting the  prisoners  taken  at  Bt.  Johns 
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from  Kingston,  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
balance  of  367.7  dollars.  Ordered  that 
the  said  acc’t  be  paid.”  (Vol.  2,  p.  8 ) 

February  28th,  1776.  "Resolved,  That 
the  Committees  of  Inspection  and  obser- 
vation for  the  counties,  districts  or  towns 
assigned  for  the  residence  of  prisoners,  be 
empowered  to  superintend  their  conduct, 
and  in  cases  of  gross  misbehavior  to  con- 
fine them  and  report  to  Congress  the  pro- 
ceedings had  on  such  occasions.”  (Yol. 

2,  p.  68  ) 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  Pennsylvania,  agreeable  to  the 
offer  made  by  them  of  their  service,  of 
which  Congress  have  a proper  sense,  be 
authorized  to  distribute  the  officers,  who 
are  prisoners  in  Lancaster,  in  such  places 
within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
to  that  committee  shall  seem  most  proper, 
taking  their  parole,  which,  if  they  refuse 
to  give, the  said  committee  are  empowered 
and  directed  to  confine  them,  and  that  in 
executing  this  resolve  the  said  committee 
have  regard  to  the  resolutions  heretofore 
made  by  Congress  with  respect  to  pris- 
oners and  their  residence.  (Journal  of 
Congress,  vol.  2,  p 75.) 

March  20th,  1776.  The  Committee  on 
Claims  reported  that  there  is  due  to  Wil- 
liam Bausman  for  provisions,  &c.,  fur- 
nished the  prisoners  in  Lancaster,  the 
sum  of  1,528  8 dollars.  Ordered  that  the 
above  account  be  paid.  (Vol.  2,  p.  98.) 

May  25th,  1776.  “That  four  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  8t.  Johns,  and  sug- 
gested by  the  letter  from  Capt.  Robertson, 
to  have  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army, 
viz. ; William  Roughead  and  Elisha  Gris- 
ler  in  Capt.  Hubley’s  company;  John 
Stanton  in  Capt.  Brown’s  company,  and 
John  Mayot,  in  company  unknown,  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  and  return  to 
their  corps  at  Lancaster.  (Vol.  2d,  page 
182.) 

July  10th,  1776.  "Resolved,  That  the 
committee  of  Lancaster  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  keep  a guard  over  the  prison- 
oners  in  the  barracks  of  that  borough  and 
to  surround  the  said  barracks  with  a 
stockade  fort.  That  the  privates  who  are 
prisoners  in  the  town  of  Reading,  be  re- 
moved to  the  borough  of  Lancaster.”  (Ib. 
vol.  2,  pa.  241.) 

August  7 th,  1776.  "Resolved,  That  an 
order  of  5,000  dollars  be  drawn  on  the 


Treasurers  in  favor  of  the  (Jommittee  of 
Lancaster,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  resolution  of  Congress,  re- 
specting the  prisoners,  the  said  committee 
to  be  accountable.”  (Ib.  vol  2,  p.  282.) 

September  2d,  1776.  "The  Com.  of 
Treasury  reported  that  there  is  due  Capt. 
Jas  Sterling,  664  dollars,  being  the  bal- 
ance of  his  account  for  the  expense  of  a 
j guard  appointed  to  convey  a number  of 
British  prisoners  from  Burlington  to  Lan- 
caster. Ordered  to  be  paid.”  (Vol.  2,  p. 
j 320.) 

October  7th,  1776.  "Resolved,  That 
j 8,000  dollars  be  advanced  to  the  Commit- 
} tee  of  Lancaster  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  enclosing  the  bar- 
racks in  that  borough  with  a stockade, 
and  supporting  a guard ; the  said  Com- 
mittee to  be  accouutable.  ” (Ib.  vol.  2d, 
p.  376  ) 

November  11th,  1776.  "Resolved,  That 
Col.  Bayard  be  req  tested  to  get  ready  im- 
mediately as  many  of  his  battalion  as  are 
necessary  to  guard  the  State  prisoners  to 
Lancaster  and  Reading.  (See  Minutes  of 
the  Council  of  Safety,  Colonial  Records 
of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  llth,  p.  5 ) 


Copies  of  Original  Affidavits  and  Certi- 
fica’es,  that  were  filed  in  Claim  by  Eliza- 
beth Murray  and  Jo-eph  Murray  Execu- 
tors of  Doctor  Lecky  Murray,  before  Con- 
gress in  1820: 

“Lancaster,  26th  March,  1783. — I do 
hereby  Certify  that  in  or  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Yearl777  Doctor  Lecky  Murray, 
of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  attended  the 
Sick  Prisoners  of  War  who  were  then  con- 
fined at  Lancaster,  aforesaid,  that  as  a Mr. 
Joseph  Simons  then  had  the  Supplying 
the  Prisoners  under  Mr.  Franks  with  Pro  - 
visions  and  Necessarys,  I directed  him 
(Dr.  Murray),  to  call  on  Mr  Simons  with 
his  bill  for  payment,  and  as  Dr.  Murray 
now  mentions  to  me  that  he  hath  received 
no  payment  or  other  satisfaction  for  these 
Services,  I do,  at  his  request,  give  him 
this  Certificate  to  assist  him  in  his  further 
application.  Witness  my  hand  and  Seal 
this  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  A,  D. 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
Three,  (1783).  Will  A.  Atlbe, 

Late  Commissary  of  Prisoners  at  Lancas- 
ter in  Pennsylvania.” 

“To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern.” 
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“Fifth  January,  1777.” 
'^Offcernment  to  Dr.  Lecky  Murray,  M.D." 

"(Jity  of  New  York.” 

“The  within  Lecky  Murray,  late  of 
Lancaster,  In  the  Province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Surgeon,  maketh  Oath  U pon  the  Holy 
Evangelists  Of  Almighty  God  that  the 
above  Sum  of  Five  Hundred  And  Sixty- 
seven  Pounds  and  Seventeen  Shillings, 
Pennsylvania  Currency,  is  Justly  and 
fairly  due  to  him,  tne  Deponent,  for 
Medicines  Supplied  to  and  Attendance 
upon  the  King  Of  Great  Britain  Troops 
that  were  Prisoners  in  and  about  the  Town 
of  Lancaster  and  Province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, aforesaid,  at  the  different  Periods  of 
time  in  the  wiihin  and  above  Account 
Mentioned,  and  that  Deponent  never  re- 
ceived any  pay  or  other  Consideration  for 
the  same,  and  further  this  Deponent 
Say et h Not.  ’ ■ ‘ *Lkoky  Murray.  ’ ’ 

"Sworn  before  mo  this  25ih  day  of 
April,  1783,  bef  re  me.” 

"Wm.  Waddell,  Justice.” 
''Lancaster  Oounty,  ss:” 

"Personally  appeared  before  me.Samuel 
Carpenter,  Eiq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
and  for  said  County,  Colonel  James 
Crawford,  who  being  duly  sworn,  saith:” 

"That  he  became  acquainted  with 
Doctor  Lecky  Murray  in  the  year  1772 ; 
that  the  said  Murray  was  commissioned 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  Surgeon 
in  the  Year  1775,  and  accompanied  his 
Regiment  as  Surgeon  thereof  in  Said 
year.” 

"That  he  has  frequently  heard  Doctor 
Murray  say  that  he  had  faithfully  attended 
the  Sick  British  Prisoners,  complain  that 
Justice  had  not  been  done  towards  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  received  his  pay  for 
said  Services,  and  further  this  Deponent 
Stales  that  he  has  often  heard  Said  Murray 
mention  that  he  was  Employed  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Atlee,  then  Commissary,  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  Doctor  Murray  he 
believes  that  said  Atlee  engaged  the  said 
Murray  to  attend  the  Sick  British  Prison- 
ers at  Lancaster  in  the  year  1777,  and 
further  Saith  Not.” 

"Jas.  Crawford  ” 

"Sworn  and  Subscribed  the  22  J of  De- 
cember, 1818,  before  me.” 

"Sam’l.  Carpenter.” 


George  Musser  was  a captain  of  a Lan- 
caster militia  company  that  stood  guard 


at  the  barracks  and  powder  house,  and  he 
kept  an  orderly  book,  but  what  has  be- 
come of  it  the  writer  cannot  stale.  The 
following  extracts  from  it,  however'  were 
found  forming  part  of  the  applicatoin  for 
his  pension : 

"Oct.  17.  Capt.  Musser’s  company 
taken  in  pay  by  the  Honorable  Committee 
for  guard  over  the  prisoners  at  Lancaster 
Barracks.” 

On  page  2.  “Captain  George  Mussar’s 
and  Lieut.  Teissier’s  party  for  the  main 
guard,”  here  follows  a list  of  the  man. 

On  page  8 appears  the  following;“Report 
of  the  main  guard,  mounted,  Lancaster 
Barracks,  Nov.  2,  released  Nov.  3,  1776: 
2 Serjeants,  2 corporals,  28  privates  and 
8 sentries,  released  and  paroled  according 
to  law.  All  well  during  night;  2 of 
the  sentries  found  asleep  on  their 
posts,  one  Peter  Weil  out  of  Hoffnagle’s 
company  from  whom  his  firelock  was 
taken  and  he  brought  to  the  guard  house, 
the  other  Simon  Harmon,  and  another  of 
Capt  Henry’s  company  got  drunk  and  not 
fit  for  duty.” 

Most  of  the  petitions  for  pensions  granted 
to  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  writer’s 
sketch  on  "Old  Time  Worthies”  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  cxliv  (fourth  series),  stood 
guard  at  the  barracks  and  powder  house  in 
Lancaster.  Their  pensions  were  granted 
under  the  following  sections  of  ihe  acts  of 
Congress  of  May  15,  1828,  and  February  3, 
1853: 

Section  3d.  And  he  it  further  enacted, 
That  every  surviving  non-commissioned 
officer,  musician  or  private  in  said  army, 
who  enlisted  therein  for  and  during  the 
war,  and  continued  in  service  until  its 
termination,  and  thereby  became  entitled 
to  receive  a reward  of  Eighty  dollars,  un- 
der a resolve  of  .Congress,  passed  May 
15th,  1778,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his 
full  monthly  pay  in  said  service  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  begin  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1826,  and  to  continue  during  bis 
natural  life.” — Approved  May  \.hth,  1828. 

Section  2d.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  the  widows  of  all  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  musicians  and  privates 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  who  were  mar- 
ried subsequently  to  January  Ist,  1800, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a pension  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  were  married  before 
that  date. — Approved  February  3d,  1853 . 
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THE  EVANS  FAMILY. 


III. 


V.  Geoege  Evans,  Br>n  of  John  Evans, 
jr,,  ■was  born  at  White  Clay  Creek  in  1734;. 

He  m.  Rachel  Gilpin,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Gilpin.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  born  in  1694  and 
came  ■with  his  parents  to  America  in 
1695,  settling  in  Birmingham  township, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  and  m.  Jane  Parker, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Doe  Parker, 
January  25,  1722.  In  1733  they  removed  , 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Nottingham,  Md., 
where  he  purchased  several  hundred  acres 
of  land.  Rachel  Gilpin  Evans  was  b. 
October  31,  1736.  They  had  i.  Hannah-, 
who  in  1778  m.  John  Strawbridge,  a mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia;  and  they  had  issue 
(surname  Strawbridge); 

i.  George,  educated  at  Princeton,  N. 

J ; m . and  settled  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
where  he  was  District  Judge,  also 
Supreme  Judge,  where  he  d.  in 
1859.  Their  daughter  Jane  m.  Gen- 
eral J.  D.  Ledyard , of  Cazen- 
ovia,  who  was  a nephew  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Ledyard,  of  Connelicut,  who  was 
murdered  by  the  British  at  Port  Griswold 
in  1781  under  command  of  Benedict 
Arnold.  Their  son,  Linklean  Ledyard  m.  j 
Clarissa  Seimour,  sister  of  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York;  while 
the  latter’s  dsughter,  Helen  L,  Ledyard 

m.  Charles  8.  Fairchild,  who  was  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  under  President 
Cleveland’s  first  administration. 

Dr.  George  Strawbridge,  the  oculist,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  of  the  Evans-Straw- 
btidge  family.  He  married  Alice  Welsh, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Welsh,  late  min- 
ister to  England. 

Another  descendant  of  George  and 
Rachel  Evans  was  Hugh  Davey  Evans, 
Esq,,  a celebrated  lawyer  of  Baltimore, 

Md  , and  author  of  a law  book  on  "Plead- 
ing. ” 

ii.  Mary,  sixth  child  of  George  and 
Rachel  Gilpin  Evans,  m.  Henry  L.  Yeat- 
man  and  had  issue  (surname  Yeatman): 
George- Evans. 

Peter,  i he  second  child  of  George  and 
Rachel  Gilpin  Evans,  m.  Prances  Lawson, 
who  probably  settled  in  Bucks  county. 
Pa. 

The  list  of  this  branch  of  the  family  is 


very  incomplete.  The  late  Hon.  George 
Evans,  of  Maine,  elected  to  Congress  in 
1829,  and  served  about  sixteen  years  in  the 
House  and  U.  8.  Senate,  was  probably  of 
this  family.  He  was  one  of  Maine’s 
greatest  statesmen.  It  is  hoped  that  if 
any  of  the  descendants  of  George  Evans 
happen  to  read  Notes  and  Queries  they 
will  add  wnat  they  may  know  of  this 
family. 

VI.  Petee  Evans,  son  of  John  Evans, 
jr.,  born  at  White  Clay  Creek,  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  in  1736,  died  in  Montgomery 
county.  Pa.,  in  1822.  He  received  a classi- 
cal education,  and  entered  the  medical 
profession.  He  seems  to  have  located  in 
the  Welsh  Settlement  in  Philadelphia 
county,  which  afterward  fell  into  Mont- 
gomery county.  David  Evans,  born  in 
Wales  in  1690,  died  September  8,  1763.  In 
the  year  1717  be  purchased  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  along  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Nesbaminy,  near  the  present  village  of 
Colmar,  Mon'gomery  county.  Pa.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  eeven  hundred 
and  fifty-three  acres  of  land  where  he  set- 
tled. He  bed  one  daughter,  Rachel,  who 
m.  Dr.  Peter  Evans.  He  became  a very 
prominent  man  in  Philadelphia  county 
and  afterward  in  Montgomery  county. 
He  probably  practiced  medicine  in  addi- 
tion to  the  msnsgement  of  his  large 
landed  estate.  His  share  of  his  father’s, 
John  Evans,  jr.,  land  at  White  Clay  creek 
was  about  four  hundred  acres  and  ex- 
tended up  the  creek  to  the  present  town 
of  Landenburg.  It  is  now  owned  by  his 
descendants,  Septimus  E Nivin  and  his  sis- 
ters. The  land  of  David  Evans  went  to 
Dr.  Peter  Evans’  children.  On  June  6lh, 
1777,  under  the  new  Consti'ution  of  the 
State,  Dr.  Evans  was  commissioned  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  and  for  Philadelphia 
county.  ' When  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  the  State  was  in  session  at 
Lancaster,  and  the  half  starved  and 
poorly  clad  soldiers  were  encamped 
at  Valley  Forge,  they  appointed  for 
each  cuunty  commissioners  of  purchases. 
Some  of  them  were  assigned  for  the  pur- 
chase of  forage,  others  clothing,  and  others 
for  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the 
army,  then  at  Valley  Forge.  We  find 
from  the  record  in  volume  3 of  second 
series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  page 
725,  that  Dr,  Evans  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  on  purchases  for  Phila- 
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delphia  county.  In  volume  11,  old  series 
of  Colonial  Records,  page  421,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1778,  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  ordered  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  Peter  Evans  and  Colonel  John 
Moore,  commissioners,  for  purchasing  pro- 
visions in  Philadelphia  county.  In  the 
same  volume,  page  428,  an  order  was 
drawn  February  28,  1778,  on  the  treasury 
in  favor  of  Captain  Willis  for  the  sum  of 
eight  dollars,  expenses  in  forwarding  dis- 
patches to  commissioners  for  pur- 
chasing of  provisions  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  &c. 
This  record  indicates  that  Peter  Evans 
took  an  active  part  to  aid  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge.  There  is  a tradition  in  the 
family  that  Peter  Evans  collected  pro- 
visions and  bad  them  brought  to  the  little 
Baptist  Church  in  the  Welsh  settlement, 
near  to  the  place  of  his  residence.  In 
volume  14  of  Colon!,.!  Records,  old  series, 
page  282,  we  find  that  Peter  Evans  was 
commissioned  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  and  for  Mont- 
gomery county,  which  had  just  been 
erected.  The  family  of  Ptter  Evans  was  as 
follows : 

i.John;  m.  Elizabeth  Evans,  and  had 
issue : 

1.  Jonathan;  a physician;  m.  Jane 
JenkiDs,  and  had  Oliver  Jf.,  m. 
Ellie  Jenkins,  and  have  Oliver  M., 
Jane  and  another  daughter.  Oliver 
M.  Evans  is  teller  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  Lansdale,  Mont- 
gomery county. 

2.  Sarah  Jane;  m.  John  S Jenkins, 
and  had  issue  (surname  Jenkins); 
Owen,  Horace,  Allen,  Adele  and 
Milton,  d.  young. 

3.  Ann;  m.  Mr.  Lowrey,  and  had 
(.‘urname  Lowrey)  one  son,  Edward 

m.  Amanda and  had  Lydia 

Ann. 

4.  Maria;  m. Bateman. 

6.  Lydia;  m. Jones,  and  had 

issue  (.surname  Jones):  Jacob, 
Samuel  and  Louisa. 

a.  Lydia;  m. Roberts, 

Hi.  Peter;  m.  Mary  Bryan,  and  had 
issue: 

1.  Oeorge;  m.  Ann , and  had 

Peter,  m.  Mary  A.  Ellis,  and  their 
children  are  Adelaide,  Elizabeth, 
Oeorge,  Wayne  and  Frank. 

2.  Eliza. 


iv,  David;  m.  Ann  Griffith,  and  had 
issue: 

1.  Septimus;  m.  Ann  Davis,  and 
they  had; 

a David,  who  resides  in  Chicago, 
lii. 

b,  John;  resides  in  Nortt'  Wales, 
Pa  , and  had  Irwin,  Willis,  Annie 
and  Nathan 

c.  Mahlon;  n s des  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa  ; m MagcieLangrew,  and  had 
Jennie.  Irene  and  Ada. 

d Joel;  m Vlary and  had  Oscar 

and  Estelle  F' , This  family  re- 
side in  Colmar,  Montgomery 
county. 
e Esther  A. 

f Septimus-,  m.  Kate and  had 

William  and  Linford;  reside  in 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

g.  Rachel  E.\  m.  Dr.  Jacob  Knipe, 
and  they  had  issue  (surname 
Knipe). 

David;  d.  s.  p. 

Mary  A. 

Francis;  a physician;  m.  Louisa 
Snyder,  and  they  had  Ella, 
Laura  Rosie  and  William. 
Sarah-J ; m.  Abram  Witmer, 
and  had  Mary. 

Jacob;  a physician;  m.  Clara  Pow- 
ley  and  had  Jacob  and  two 
other  children. 

Hannah-,  d'.  1877, 

Septimus-,  m.  Kate  Fagley. 

Rachel. 

h.  Sarah-,  m.  Mahlon  Davis,  and 
bad  (rurname  Davie)  Sarah  and 
Joel 

V.  Septimus,  d.  January  20,  1849;  m. 
first,  Jane  20.  1798,  Mary  Morgan;  d.  Sep- 
tember 10  1807,  and  they  had  issue; 

1.  Matilda,  b December  10,  1804;  d. 
February  14,  1832;  m.  March  26, 
1829,  Dr.  Andrew  Murphy,  and 
they  had  two  sons  who  died  in 
childhood. 

Septimus  Evans  m.  secondly,  March  15, 
1810,  Ann  Whitting;  d,  January  23,  1846, 
and  they  had  issue: 

2.  Sarah- Ann,  b.  1812;  d.  August  3, 
1876;  m.  November  30,  183 f,  David 
B Nivin,  b.  1806;  d.  October  23, 
1877.  Sarah  Ann  Nivin  inherited 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  from 
her  ancestor,  Peter  Evans,  which 
was  the  upper  portion  of  the  John 
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Evans,  jr.’s,  land  along  White 
White  Clay  Creek,  which  he  pur- 
chased in  1733,  which  portion  went 
to  his  SOB,  Peter,  aforesaid.  David 
B,  Nivin  and  Sarah  Ann,  his  wife, 
died  upon  this  beautiful  farm.  The 
large  and  commodious  stone  man- 
sion and  bank  barn  wera  built  by 
Mr.  Ni^in.  They  had  the  following 
issue  isurname  Nivin): 

a.  Anna. 

b.  Septimus- Emm. 
e.  Ella-M 

d.  Myra-B. 

e.  Olkra-L  ; d.  Feb.  d.  1862,  unm. 
/.  'Wilkin;  m.  April  12,  1877, 

Sophia  S.  Stone,  and  had  issue 
Evelyn  and  Sophia. 

Septimus  Evans  Nivin  sad  his  sisters 
own  six  hundred  acres  of  the  choicest  part 
of  John  Evans,  Jr.,  land.  They  reside  in 
their  father’s  mansion.  Septimus  E, 
Nivin  is  a progressive  farmer,  and  is 
largely  engaged  in  raising  herds  of  fine 
Jersey  cattle.  He  converts  their  milk 
into  butter  at  a creamery  on  his  own  land, 
■S'hich  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
Philadelphia  market.  It  would  well  pay 
sny  farmer  to  visit  this  farm  and  inspect 
the  fine  cattle  and  stable  arrangement 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Nivin. 


NOTES  A*il)  QUiSRIES. 


Historical,  Biographical  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CL. 


“The  Massaoee  of  Wyoming,”  is  the 
title  of  a very  interesting  pamphlet  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  secre- 
tary of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geo- 
logical Society,  Wilkes-Barre.  It  consists 
chifcfiy  of  the  acts  of  Congress  for  ehe 
defense  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  from  1776 
to  1778,  with  the  petitions  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  Massacre,  July  3,  1778,  praying 
for  Congressional  aid.  These  form  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Wyoming,  but  none  the  less  is  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden, 
who  has  enriched  the  information 
here  given  by  what  is  considered 
the  most  significant  relating  to  that 
saddest  transaction  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  This  especially  relates  to  the  fact 


that  Captain  Brant  did  not  participate  in 
that  bloody  slaughter,  but  that  the  Indian 
Chief  who  was  the  leader  of  the  red  sav- 
ages on  that  occasion  was  “ >ld  King”  or 
8ayenqueraghta.  A facsimile  of  a docu- 
ment signed  by  Gen.  John  Butler  and  the 
Old  King  is  given  as  a frontispiece  to  the 
pamphlet.  'This  paper  relates  to  the  terms 
cf  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Wintermoot, 
and  is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what  In- 
dian chief  conducted  the  massacre.  This 
is  without  exception  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant papers  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Hayden,  whose  intro- 
ductory chapter  sets  this  matter  forth  very 
fully,  is  deserving  the  hearty  thanks 
of  every  lover  of  Pennsylvania  history, 
especially  of  that  locality  of  which  he 
has  thus  contributed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant papers.  The  statements  made  by 
the  various  survivors  of  that  massacre  for 
claims,  undoubtedly  just,  present  to  us 
many  facts  not  hitherto  given  by  the  vari- 
ous writers  on  Wyoming  history.  As 
previously  stated,  Mr.  Hayden  has  done 
noble  work  and  we  trust,  that  the  Wyom- 
ing Historical  Society,  as  well  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  eaily  settlers  in  that 
beautiful  valley,  will  appreciate  his  labors 
in  that  fruitful  field — the  historic  Valley 
of  Wyoming. 


EARLY  CUMBERLAND  VALLEY 
SETTLERS. 

Two  of  the  oldest  gravestones  in  the 
Silvers  Spring  Meeting  House  graveyard, 
are  those  of  James  Wood  and  William 
McMeans.  According  to  the  inscription 
on  the  McMeans  headstone,  he  died  in 
1747.  The  tombstone  of  James  Wood  is  a 
thick,  heavy  brown,  sandstone  resting 
horizontally  about  a foot  and  a half  from 
the  ground.  Its  inscription  is  unique, 
and  owing  to  its  antiquity  is  deserving  of 
notice.  The  slab  is  four  feet  and  six 
Inches  long,  two  feet  and  six  inches  wide 
and  one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  Its 
head  is  circular  in  shape  and  the  foot 
square.  On  the  upper  face  of  the  slab  is 
the  effigy  of  a man  probably  three  and  a 
half  feet  long,  carved  in  relief,  resting  on 
his  back,  representing  the  costume  of  the 
Georges — wig  and  queue,  square  cut  coat 
reaching  the  knee  and  stiffened  with  wire 
to  make  it  stand  out  at  the  skirt,  stock- 
ings reaching  above  the  knees,  with  shoes 
having  high  heels  and  long  quarters.  The 
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effigy  snpports  with  his  left  arm  flexed  at 
right  angles  across  the  chest,  a tree  rooted 
and  branched  resting  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion over  the  right  shoulder — the  branches 
not  spreading  until  above  the  shoulder. 
An  old  letter,  yet  preserved,  written  about 
1800,  by  a lady  describing  the  slab,  states 
that  the  branches  bore  acorns.  If  so,  the 
ravages  of  a hundred  and  forty-five  win- 
ters have  destroyed  any  sign  of  them.  The 
following  inscription  is  excellently  pre- 
served on  the  slab: 

In 'Memory  of 
JAMES  WOOD, 
who  departed  this  life 
February  24:tb,  1750,  aged 
41  years. 

Widow  Jane  Wood,  who  is  mentioned 
as  a taxable  for  the  year  1751,  and  many 
subsequent  ones  for  East  Pennsborough 
township,  was  this  James  Wood’s  wife. 
Her  remains  lie  on  the  left  side  of  her 
husband’s  grave  with  only  a rude  head 
and  foot  stone  to  mark  her  resting  place. 
She  lived  many  years  after  her  husband’s 
death, 

James  Wood  emigrated  from  County 
Cavan , Ireland,  in  1731,  where  his  father, 
Capt.  John  Wood,  resided  on  an  Irish  es- 
tate presented  him  by  King  William  of 
Orange  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690 — he  having  joined  the  army 
from  Wales,  on  its  invasion  of  Ireland. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  America  he 
was  no  more  than  twenty-two  years  old, 
yet  was  a marrie^  man.  We  only  know 
his  wife’s  Christian  name,  Jean.  Within 
a year  after  their  arrival  in  this  country 
their  eldest  son,  George  Wood,  was  born. 
JamesWood  first  settled  in  Upper  Paxtang, 
Lancaster,  now  Dauphin  county,  Penn’a; 
but  about  1735,  with  a few  of  nis  neigh- 
bors, he  crossed  the  Susquehanna  river  with 
his  family  and  settled  close  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Lowther  Manor,  then  held  as 
a reservation  by  the  Penn  family,at  a place 
now  known  as_‘ Sporting  Hill,”  in  Silvers 
Spring  township.  His  farm  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  Eberly.  His  neighbors  were  Wil- 
liam Me  Means,  James  Silvers,  William 
and  John  Orr,  John  McCormick  and  his 
two  brothers,  Samuel  Fisher,  Samuel 
Thompson,  Henry  Quigley,  William  Ber- 
ryhill,  William  Noble,  and  Robert  and 
James  Robb,  all  fellow  countrymen  orig- 
inally from  the  North  of  Ireland. 


In  connection  with  the  family  history  of 
James  Wood,  we  copy  the  following  inci- 
dent which  the  younger  James  Silvers 
communicated  to  George  Rupp,  senior, 
more  than  eighty  years  ago:  ‘‘Daring  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  a man  was  shot 
near  Sporting  Hill.  Several  persons  had 
met  on  public  business  at  Mr.  James 
Wood’s  lately  John  Eberly’s.  One  of  the 
company  went  down  toward  William  Me 
Means,  late  Kreitzer’s  Spring, when  he  was 
shot  and  scalped.  He  had  been  recently 
married,  and  when  they  sent  for  his  wife 
she  was,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Sil- 
vers, who  was  present  at  the  time,  almost 
distracted,  casting  herself  upon  the  corpse 
of  the  deceased,  exclai  ning,  ‘Oh!  Oh!  My 
husband!  My  husband!'  ” 

This  neiguborhood  constituted  the  first 
regular  settlement  in  Cumberland  couuty. 
James  Wood  was  evidently  a methodical 
man,  as  he  disposed  of  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions by  will  and  testament,  which  is 
on  record  in  Carlisle.  Samuel  Fisher  was 
one  of  his  executors,  William  Noble  the 
other,  John  McCormick  a wi  ness,  William 
Trent,  Esq.,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He 
left  four  children  George,  the  eldest,  who 
married  a daughter  of  his  father’s  neigh- 
bor, William  Me  Means,  and  who  by  the 
terms  of  the  will  according  to  the  English 
custom  of  the  time  received  all  the  landed 
estate  John,  who  married  a Miss  James 
and  died  at  Port  Lee,  on  the  Hudson 
river,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  be- 
ing a member  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Associators,  which  went  to  the  war  in 
their  regular  tour  of  duty.  His  descend- 
ants now  reside  in  Ohio.  Jhwies,  who  went 
to  the  Carolinas  and  then  t > the  Palls  of 
the  Ohio,  now  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
Jean,  the  only  daughter,  who  married  a 
Mr.  Micheltrea  and  removed  to  Tuscarora 
Valley,  now  Juniata  county. 

The  eldest  son,  George  Wood,  was  a 
noted  man  in  his  day  and  generation, more 
than  six  feet  tall,  broad  shouldered  and 
active,  he  became  a leader  of  men.  Ho  was 
a surveyor  and  well  educated  for  the  times. 
Unfortunately  our  historians  have  con- 
founded him  with  George  Woods,  of  Bed- 
ford, and  afterwards  of  Pittsburgh,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  at  this  day  to  say 
which  was  the  true  actor  in  the  many  ad- 
ventures and  anecdotes  related  of  both. 

George  Wood  removed  his  family  to  the 
banks  of  the  Juniata  river,  near  Thomp- 
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sontown,  where  he  died  in  1807.  He  left 
four  sons  and  six  daughters,  the  descend- 
ants of  which  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  land. 


THE  Ii  iNCASTER  B iRRACKS. 


Where  the  British  and  Hessian  Prison- 
ers Were  Detained  Daring  the  Revo- 
Intlon. 


IV. 


Rolls  of  Prisoners. 

But  few  rolls  of  British  prisoners  have 
been  preserved,  and  of  those  the  following 
are  now  for  the  first  time  published.  They 
were  found  in  the  collection  of  James 
Wood,  a colonel  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  and  were  sold  recently  in  Philadel- 
phia, wh^re  they  were  purchased  by 
George  Steinman,  of  Lancaster: 

List  of  Men's  names  of  the  Tioenty  third 
regiment,  belonging  to  the  Troops  of  the 
Convention,  Lancaster.  July  13.  1781. 
Sergeants, 

Thomas  Garrell,  Alex.  Speirs. 

Wm.  Webb. 

Corporals. 

John  Scholefield,  Joseph  Horberry, 
John  Benny. 

Privates. 

Gottlieb  Gebheardt,  James  Ivory, 

James  Hallewell,  Mathias  Koch, 

James  Heap,  .John  Meyer, 

Donald  McKay  (not  included  in  the  last 
return),  Edward  Preston, 

Luke  Parmer,  Thomas  Platts, 

Wm.  Roxborougb,  Christian  Steinborn, 
William  Taylor,  John  Wagoner. 

Thomas  Garrbll,  Serg’t. 


List  of  the  Twenty  fourth  regiment.  Troops 
of  the  Convention,,  Lancaster,  July  13, 
1782: 


Sergeants. 


John  Shepland, 
John  Hughe, 
Henry  Fogg, 
Josh  Cove, 
Ric’d  All  wood, 
Edw  Loyd, 
John  Cutler, 


Chas,  Ashman, 
Francis  Rediker, 
Wm.  Owens, 
Josh  Large, 

Den.  O’ Farrell, 
Wm.  Spence, 
John  Durham. 


Corporals, 


John  Grout, 
Thomas  Suffolk, 
John  Kimberly, 
Donald  King, 
John  Cowan, 
Sam’l  Newton. 

Wm. 


Wm.  Durant, 
Sam’l  Wheeler, 
John  Cotter, 
John  Mansell, 
Wm.  Me  Andrew, 
Sam’l  Hill, 
Townsend. 


Privates. 

John  Lansdown,  John  Evins, 

John  Hooker,  Samuel  Hanton, 

John  Ickringale,  Obed  Upton, 

Joshua  Knights,  Thomas  Dreaper, 

Arthur  Bartly,  .John  Hams, 

.loshua  Edge,  John  McKinner,  in 

John  Edge,  goal, 

Thomas  Ford,  Thomas  Pilsbury, 

Wm.  Ford,  Wm.  Robison, 

Wm.  Tusburry,  Boin  Burr,  in  goal, 
Wm.  Renolds,  John  Green, 

David  Stewart,  John  Robison, 

Wm.  Short,  in  goal.  Rich.  Saunders, 

John  Edsdale,  Mich.  Turner, 

Wm.  Ralph,  Philip  Brogan, 

Rich.  Sephens,  Stephen  Hyde, 

James  Evins,  Samuel  Taply, 

Wm.  Zadd,  Samuel  Kimpster, 

John  Tomlin,  Barnard  McGuire, 

John  Brown,  Wm.  Virender, 

John  Budd,  Rich.  Pickerell, 

Thomas  Newbrook,  Thos.  Thurston, 
Lewis  Turnbull,  Wm.  Trooks,; 

Richard  Crouch,  Hugh  Campbell, 

Alex.  Davidson,  John  Williamson, 

Rogers  Fulton,  John  Light, 

Samuel  Read,  Larue  Carlton, 

Rich.  Rodgers,  Walt.  Read, 

Peter  Seine,  Peter  Swain, 

Thos.  Bullock,  Samuel’Childs. 

Gab.  McLane, 

The  following  in  the  Stockade  before  we 
arrived: 

Corp.  El  ford,  Richard  Page, 

Drummer  Green,  John  King, 

Richard  Ridgway,  John  Evory, 

Thomas  Wad pocle,  Thos.  Lees, 

Samuel  Jamison,  Thos.  Edge, 

I John  Durr,  David  Beaty, 

Samuel  Owner,  John  Shaw, 

John  Harris.  John  Lockhart, 

Joshua  Widdows  m, Samuel  Leane, 

John  Church,  Thomas  Payne. 

Robert  Sylvester, 

15  s , 14  c.,  1 drummer,  79  privates. 

John  Shapland, 

Sergeant-Major  Twenty-fourth  Regiment. 
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Lancaster,  13^A  July,  1780.  List  of  the 
non  commissioned  officers  and  privates  be 
longing  to  the  Troops  of  the  Oonvention 
{9th  Reg t): 

Sergeant  Major — Connor. 

Sergeants, 

Young,  Thompson. 

Moor, 

Oorporals. 

Hunt,  Ridley, 

Miles,  Preston. 

Quarter- Master  Sergeant — Johnston . 
Privates. 

Alex.  Farrier,  John  Mitchell, 

Math . Blanch,  Henry  Stroblebeggar, 

Jac.  Giverth,  Edward  Shaw, 

Dr.  John  Patterson,  Hugh  Niblow, 


Samuel  Howers, 
John  Buckland, 
John  Howarth, 
John  Ebber, 

Wm.  McKiver, 
John  Byrns,  ) 
Thomas  Byrns,  ) 


Robert  Wiggon, 
Wm.  Brown, 
John  Hanna, 
Nich  McEvoy, 


Left  sick 
town. 


at  Frederick- 


Thomas  Brown,  sick  at  Little  York. 


Robert  Man, 
Terrence  Kinneer, 
Andrew  Dixon, 
Frank  S.  Coles, 
Matthew  Mitchell, 
Wm.  Bernard, 


Watson, 

Brown, 

Jones, 

Dr,  Marsh, 


Shippeu  Barry, 

John  Bartram, 

John  Kilson, 

Wm.  Hounds  worth, 
Benjamin  Beaston, 
Sergt.  Leavy,  in  jail. 
Oorporals, 

Thompson, 

Flemming. 

Dr.  Parkinson. 


Privates, 

Robert  Clarkson,  Thomas  Moon , 
James  Netherville, 

Thomas  Wilkinson, 

Francis  Blundell, 


John  Clemment, 
Robert  Tramer, 
Stephen  Holt, 
James  McMullin, 
George  Allen, 
Henry  Finn, 

Total  69. 


Mnl  Murphy, 

Wm.  Brown, 
Charles  Smyth, 
James  Turner, 
James  Deeherty, 
Josh  Davies, 
Walter  Connoy, 
Samuel  Strock. 

Riohaed  Connoe, 

8i  rgeant-Major, 


An  Effective  Roll  of  the  Sixty-second  Regi- 
ment, Lancaster,  13tA  July,  1781. 


McDike, 


Sergeants. 

Page, 


McMasters,  McLin, 

McConce,  Britton, 

Crawford,  Morton. 

Every, 

Oorporals, 

Baker,  Murphy. 

Drummer  Long. 

Privates, 


Christian  Martin, 
John  Dyer, 

Edw.  From  pleasure, 
James  Young, 
Thomas  Spence, 
Thomas  Hughes, 
Wm.  Stephens, 
Joseph  Proudfoot, 
Wm.  Palmer, 
Robert  Jones, 

John  Webb, 

John  Moor, 

Finley  McAlester, 
Stephen  Martin, 
Wm.  White, 

John  Camber, 
Robert  Hughes, 
John  Hanlin, 

John  Cartright, 
Robert  Pether, 
Corporal  Wm.Astin, 


John  Aimes, 

John  Veetcb, 
James  Stnrgon, 
John  Mulroy, 

Mat.  Shaw, 

John  Denholm, 
Joseph  Ledbetter, 
Henry  Wheeler, 
Mat.  Ashard, 

John  Dilgarth, 
John  Sinclear, 
Wm.  Clark, 
Timothy  Manning, 
John  Whitaker, 
Thos.  Wilson, 
Thomas  Taylor, 
Joseph  Lowther, 
John  Gienden, 
Wm.  Mole, 

Mark  Noon. 

rnoMAS  MoDike, 


Sergeant-Major  62d  Regiment. 


List  of  Non  commissoned  Officers  and  Pri- 
vates of  the  Detachment  of  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery  that  marched  from 
Maryland  to  Lancaster,  "'‘"T* 

Sergeants, 


James  Richardson,  James  Somerville, 
John  Bush,  John  Sipple, 

Wm.  Hobson,  Wm.  Stoyton. 

Privates.", 


And.  Davidson, 
Archibald  Lasslie, 
Wm.  Wistmoreland, 
Robt.  Sewell, 

Neil  Batton, 

James  Wattson, 
David  Moore, 

James  Boggett, 

John  Law, 

John  Sim, 

Rich.  Warron, 

Thos.  Richardson, 


Robt.  WalkinsoD, 
Edw.  Greene, 

Alex.  McDonald, 
Math.  James, 
Richard  Richardson, 
Richard  Church, 
David  Davies. 

George  Sutton, 

John  Bridgland, 
Alex’r  Frazer, 

John  Schurleff, 
Arch’d  Pearsch. 
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Men's  TM/mes  within  the  stockade  before  our 
arrival  at  Lancaster,  belonging  to  the 
Troops  of  the  Convention  of  the  corps 
above  mentioned: 

Francis  Hold  in,  Alex.  Patbusk, 

John  Watson,  John  Maxwell, 

Edw.  Duggen,  Taomas  Patton, 
Thomas  Thompson,  Wm.  Burrell, 

John  Kerr. 

Men's  names  in  goal. 

Thomas  Macauley,  And.  Dunlap, 
Thomas  Miller,  Thomas  Gregg. 

John  Simm  with  general  hospital. 

James  Biohardson, 
Merg’t- Major,  R A. 


List  of  Lieut.  Nutt's  detachment.  Thirty - 
third  Regiment,  Lancaster,  J une  17, 

1781. 

*8ergt.  Thomas  Gorrel,  1 woman. 

Sergt.  Alex.  Speirs. 

Sergt.  William  Webb.  1 woman. 

Corp.  John  Scholefleld. 

Gorp.  Joseph  Horberry. 

*Corp.  John  Benney,  1 woman,  4 children. 
Gott.  Gebhart. 

James  Hallowell,  1 woman,  1 child. 

James  Heep,  1 woman. 

James  Ivory,  John  Meyer, 

Thos.  Platts,  Edward  Preston, 

Luke  Palmer,  Wm,  Roxborough, 

Christ.  Steinbourn,  John  Waggoner, 

Wm  Taylor,  Mathias  Koch. 

Those  marked  * in  the  margin  are 
coming  with  the  general  hospital. 

Ignatius  Harris,  John  Palmer,  Joseph 
Kirkley  stayed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Frederick,  and  I have  omitted  en- 
rolling them  in  the  above,  not  knowing 
whether  they  intend  to  join  or  not. 

Alex’e  Speirs, 
Sergt.  Thirty-third  Infantry. 

List  of  the  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
at  Lancaster  Barracks,  \lth  June,  1781. 
^Sergeants. 

John  Bush,  William  Hobson, 

John  Sipple,  William  Hoyter. 

James  Somerville, 

Corporals. 

James  Richardson,  And.  Davidson. 
Arthur  Leslie, 

Privates. 

Wm.  Westmoreland, Richard  Church. 
Robt.  Sewell,  David  Davis, 


James  Watson, 
Neil  Benton, 
James  Boggs, 
John  Law, 
David  Moore, 
Alex’r  Frazer, 


John  Bridgland, 
George  Sutton, 
Edward  Greene, 
Alex’r  Macdonald, 
Robt.  Watkinson, 
Thomas  Richardson. 
James  Richardson, 

Sergt.  Major. 


List  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  Drum- 
mers and  Privates  belonging  to  the  Con- 
vention  Troops.  Lancaster, \Mh  July, 
Sergeants, 


Wm.  'I^.igert, 

Robt.  Warren, 

Chas.  Atkinson, 

Frank  Crook, 

Corn.  Crowly. 

Corporals. 

Thomas  Haskins,  John  W^tts, 
John  Madden, 

Hen.  Woods, 

Geo.  Fox, 

Thos.  Kinsey, 

Drum  Major — Geo.  Clifford. 
Drummers 

John  Lamb,  John  Borrow, 

Thomas  Griffin,  John  Watson, 

Sam’l  Stephens. 

Privates, 


Josh.  Yardly, 
Chas.  Trulock, 
Sam’l  Smith, 
Benj.  Illingworth, 


Arthur  Fielding, 
Peter  Huoly, 
Thomas  Fraser, 


Josh  Bowman, 
Richard  Bradshaw, 
John  Braithwaite, 
Rob’t  Burton, 
Thomas  Brophy, 

O wen  Carnes, 
Bryon  Derby, 

Alex.  Davison, 
Robert  Gibbs, 
Richard  Green, 
Sam’l  Millington, 
Arthur  Milven, 
Wm.  Murry, 

Robt.  McKandle, 
Wm.  McCormick, 
Wm.  McCoy, 

Alex.  Pollock, 
Robt.  Starkie, 
Thomas  Stafford, 
Wm.  Simmonds, 
Wm.  Tasker, 
Matthew  Todd, 
Thomas  Vizzard, 
Arthur  Bell, 


Thomas  Hamilton, 
Alex.  Hayneswortb, 
Rob’t  Higgison, 
Chas.  Huoly, 

J ames  Hoppe, 

John  Hewitt, 

John  Hussew, 

Chas.  Leggett, 

And.  Lawson, 
David  Lutman, 
Martain  Day, 

Josh.  Duffy, 

Sam’l  Carr, 

Cosby  Gott, 

James  Fletcher, 
Nich.  Halpen, 
Michael  Nestor, 
Henry  Rainford, 
Wm.  Lloyd, 

Joshua  Sykes, 

John  Taylor, 

And.  Ward, 
Thomas  Whitefoot, 
Richard  Mann. 

W.  Teqeet, 
Sergt.  47th  Regt. 
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List  of  Twenty-first  Regiment,  British, 
Lancaster,  13<A  July,  1781 : 


‘Robert  Imbrie,  Ser- 
geant. 

Alex. Wilson,  Drum- 
mer, 

Phillip  Emory, 
Robert  McKay, 

Wm.  Ohiasolm, 
Alex.  Fraser, 

John  Thompson, 
James  Miggs, 

John  Munro, 

Wm.  Merry  field, 
Alex.  Fraser, 

‘James  Fraser, 
Angus  McDonald, 
Donald  Fraser, 
‘John  Powell,  Ser- 
geant Major, 

El  ward  Dry,  Drum- 
mer, 

Wm.  Chissolm, 
John  Wardrop, 
‘Robert  Ferguson, 
John  Rockinfuse, 
Drummer, 

Alex.  McGrigor, 
Qabl  Porterfield, 
Dan’l  Black, 

‘James  Rogers, 
Colin  McDonald, 
Wm.  Matthew, 
Sam’l  Brown, 
Chiirles  Ramsey, 
John  Forbes,  Ser- 
geant, 

John  Kennedy, 
‘John  Stevenson, 
Alex’r  Sutherland, 
Robt.  Morrison, 
David  McCormick , 
George  Merrit, 

John  Sutherland, 
John  McDonald, 
•James  Murdock, 
Drummer, 

James  Donaldson, 
John  Dongal, 


‘rhomas  McKay, 
Robert  Paterson, 
James  Ross, 

John  Barnett, 
Andrew  Hope,  Ser- 
geant, 

John  Fraser,  Ser- 
geant, 

Matt.  Burns,  Drum- 
mer, 

Robert  Parker, 
Duncan  Campbell, 
Hugh  McLeod, 

David  Peat, 

David  Brown, 

James  Moodie, 

Alex.  Fraser, 

Robert  Copeland, 
George  Lundie, 

‘John  Cameron, 
‘Robert  Baird,  Q.  M. 

Sergeant. 

John  Rockinfuse, 
‘George  Gailliland, 
Sergeant, 

John  Brown,  Ser- 
geant, 

James  Morton,  Corp., 
Robt.  McTaggart, 
Drum  major, 

Allen  Arthur, 

Angus  Campbell, 
James  Brown, 

James  Mon  teeth, 
John  Danshire, 

‘John  Campbell, 
Peter  Whinton, 

John  Chambers, 
James  King, 

James  McKay, 

*Wm.  Munro, 

John  Munro,  Ser- 
geant , 

John  Bruce, 

John  McKay, 
Findley  Fraser, 
Theodore  Taylor. 


List  of  men  of  the  Regiment  who  were 
here  when  the  Regiment  arrived  here 
and  have  not  borne  arms  since  they  left 
the  regiment. 

And.  Carr,  Sergeant,  Robert  Thompson, 
in  Goal,  Wm.  Wilson, 


Wm.  Adam, 
Corporal, 

John  Roberson, 
Alex . Smith, 
James  Kinard, 
James  Barry, 
James  McLeod, 
John  Fraser, 
Peter  Mills, 

John  Young, 
James  Roberson, 
David  Barr, 


Drummer, 

Alex.  Keith, 

Alex.  Roberson, 
Joseph  Shannon, 
Thomas  Young, 
Laughlin  McPherson 
Robt.  Skeen, 

John  Lawson, 

Angus  McDonald, 
Wm.  Hamilton, 
Corporal,  in  goal, 
James  Brayson, 
Corporal,  in  goal. 


John  Barr, 

Total  number  of  men,  104, 

J.  POWHLL, 

Sergeant-Major, 

21st  Regiment. 

‘Those  marked  are  married  men. 


Long  roll  of  Twentieth  Regiment,  British, 
Lancaster,  17th  June,  1781: 

Sergt.  Ward,  Micnael  Alexander, 

Sergt.  Robinson,  Joseph  E Jge, 

Sergt.  Parry,  George  Hickson, 

Corp.  Ewart,  John  Wilkes, 

Drummer  Robinson.  Sam’l  WofiEindale. 


Drummer  Parry, 
Fronas  Arnold, 

' Arthur  Boyd, 

James  Holland, 
James  Henry, 

James  Shannon, 
James  Sidon, 

Jno.  Bout, 

Wm.  Solintine, 

Bar.  Brady, 

Sergt.  Clark, 

Corp.  Lutnor, 

Corp,  Hunt, 

Corp.  Barton, 

James  Ellison, 
Drummer  Rowland, 
Alex.  King, 

Arthur  Penfield, 
John  Thornton, 
Philip  Strain, 

Wm.  Bennett, 
Thomas  Ball, 
i Sergt . Rogers, 

I Corp.  Rollinson, 

' Sergt,  Laylord, 

! Sergt.  Astly, 

Sergt.  Whitton, 
Corp.  Barnes, 

Corp.  Chetorn, 

Dr.  Milliard, 
i James  Abbott, 


Sergt.  Eves, 

Corp.  Shaw, 

Corp.  Baker, 

Corp.  Cook, 

George  Barnett, 
James  Brittain, 
Jno,  Brotherwood, 
Jno.  Belling, 
Dominik  Darby, 
Robt.  Green, 

Jno.  Hildreth, 
James  Spilsbury, 
Jno.  Taylor, 

John  Solentine, 
Drummer  Hunter, 
8.  Maj.  Anderson, 
Corp,  Rowbotham, 
Corp.  Spinner, 

Dr.  King, 

Chas.  Ashman, 
James  Blake, 

Wm.  Elliott, 

John  Talbert, 

John  Weatly, 

Wm.  May, 

Wm.  Perkins, 
Simon  Vincent, 
Sergt  McKiver, 
Sergt  Millivard, 
Sergt  Leslie, 

Corp.  Tabor, 
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Jno.  Bell, 

Wm.  Hall, 

Thomas  Holt, 

Wm.  Miller, 

John  Morrop, 

Jno.  Shaw, 

Alex.  Thurefield, 
Sergt.  Fully. 

Sergt.  Nan  worthy, 
Wm.  Pagan, 

Ben.  Daily, 

And.  Jones, 

Jos.  Graves, 

Sergt.  Read, 

Corp.  Milarity, 
Drummer  Rowland, 
James  Clare, 

Rich.  Cobly, 

Roger  Cobly, 


Corp.  Brock  well, 
Chas.  Anderson, 

Jno.  Haymao, 
Joseph  Stairs, 

James  Parr, 

Q.  M.  S.  Smith, 
Sergt.  S.  M.  Cawly, 
Corp.  Lamb, 

Corp.  Woods, 

Rd.  Corange, 

Rich’d  Holt, 

Ed.  Knowles, 

Thos.  Kinster, 
David  Leary, 

James  Mop, 

,Jno.  Massey, 

Thos.  Rigby, 

James  Tidwale, 

Wm.  Anderson, 
Sergeant-Major. 


List  of  the  single  men,  out  of  the  Bar- 
racks of  the  21st  Regt., British  privates, 
recommended,  and  by  whom,  for  ex- 
change, 18th  June,  1781: 

By  Whom  Recom- 
Men’s  Names.  mended. 


Sergeant  Munro. 

it  it 

Major. 


Alex.  Fraser, 

Robert  McKay, 

Sergeant  Munro,  jr..  Sergeant 
George  Lundie,  “ 

Sergeant  Munro,  sr.,  “ 

Sergeant  McKell,  “ 

Wm.  Chissolm,  " 

Colin  McDonald,  “ 

Sergeant  McLean,  “ 

Sergeant  Thompson,  “ 

Sergeant  Gilliland,  " 

Sergeant  Forbes,  “ 

Sergeant  Fraser,  “ 

John  Campbell,  “ 

Peter  Whinton,  “ 

James  King,  “ 

John  Chambers, 

David  Brown, 

Thos.  Burnside, 

Allin  Arthur, 

John  Lawson, 

Angus  McDonald, 

Alex.  Sutherland, 


Sergeant  Baird. 


Sergeant  Thompson. 


Sergeant  Forbes. 
Edw.Dry,  drummer,  Sergt.  Major’s  son. 
Sergeant  Hope,  just  joined. 

J.  Powell, 

Sergeant-Major,  2l8t  Regti 


Notes  RelatlnK  to  Prisoners,  etc. 

During  their  sojourn  in  Lancaster  a 
number  of  the  Hessians,  who  had  been 
hired  out  to  farmers,  constructed  for 
themselves  huts  from  fence  rails  set  up  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  resting  on  a cross- 
beam center;  over  these  were  laid  straw 
and  above  the  straw  grass  sod. 

The  Hessian  prisoners  who  were  taken 
from  Lancaster  to  Lebanon  in  1777  were 
quartered  in  the  Moravian  log  church,  of 
which  Rev.  C.  F.  Bader  was  pastor.  In 
his  church  diary  he  states  under  date 
February  4,  1778,  "An  Anspach  rifle- 
man stated  that  General  Howe  had 
sent  a letter  to  General  Washington,  which 
contained  only  a transcript  of  Ezekiel,  7th 
chapter,  and  that  Washington  had  replied 
by  the  fourth  chapter  of  Baruch.’’  In 
1779  the  military  stores,  which  had 
been  placed  in  Rev.  Bader’s  house,  were 
removed  to  the  powder  house  and  store  at 
Lancaster. 

"Charming  Forge,”  in  Berks  county, 
was  owned  in  1777,  by  George  Ege,  an 
ironmaster,  who  hired  from  the  Govern- 
ment thirty-four  Hessian  prisoners  from 
the  Lancaster  barracks  and  had  them  cut 
a channel  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
through  a bed  of  limestone  in  order  to 
supply  with  water  power  a "slitting 
mill,”  which  he  had  erected.  The  chan- 
nel is  still  used.  November  6,  1782,  he 
paid  the  Government  £1,020  for  their 
8crvic68» 

In  Committe  of  Safety,  July  16,  1776, 
Adam  Zantzinger  was  paid  £163.15  for  856 
pounds  of  saltpetre,  manufactured  at  Lan- 
caster and  delivered  at  the  storehouse 
there. 

In  Council,  Dec.  9,  1776,  "all  Records 
and  Public  Papers  in  possession  of  Wm. 
Parr,  Esq.,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  barracks 
at  Lancaster  for  safety,”  and  ‘ ‘the  Treas- 
ury and  books  of  that  office  be  removed 
in  a wagon  to  that  place  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.” 

In  Council  December  27,  1776,  "That 
Colonel  John  Bull  be  directed  to  remove 
in  wagons  the  public  stores  from  Norris- 
town and  French  Creek  to  Lancaster  and 
the  powder  stored  in  the  powder  house 
there.  ’ ’ 

In  Council  January  11,  1777,  John 
Hubley,  Esq.,  appointed  Commissary  of 
the  Continental  stores  at  Lancaster,  with 
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the  rank  and  pay  of  a Major  and  to  ap- 
point deputies  at  his  discretion. 

In  committee  Feb.  10,  1776,  it  was  rep- 
resented that  many  of  the  soldier  prisoners 
of  war  in  Lancaster  leave  the  barracks  and 
roam  around  the  country  insulting  the  in- 
habitants, and  orders  were  issued  to  pre- 
vent such  wanderings,  which  were  signed 
by  George  Roes  as  chairman. 

In  reference  to  the  above  notes  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Council  of  Safety  held  its 
sessions  in  Lancaster  from  Oct.  1,  1777, 
untilJune  20,  1778,  and  that  during  its 
sessions  Thomas  Wharton,  junior,  its 
president,  died  on  May  23,  1778,  and  was 
interred  in  a sealed  leaden  case  in  Trinity 
Lutheran  church  on  the  following  day, 
the  Council  and  all  the  soldiers  attending 
in  a body,  he  being  buried  with  military 
honors. 



OBITUAKY. 


Sarah  McCaUlater  Doll. 

Mrs.  Sarah  McCallister  Doll  passed 
from  death  into  life  Sunday  night.  May 
26th,  1895,  at  10  o’clock,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son-in-law,  G.  M. 
McCauley,  in  her  92d  year.  She 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  best  be- 
loved and  most  widely  known  women  of 
this  city.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Margaret  Elder,  and  was 
bom  at  Harrisburg  in  1803  in  the  house 
still  standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Front  and  Market  streets,  in  which 
neighborhood  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
was  passed,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  the  oldest  native  resident.  Her 
father  was  a soldier  in  the  expedition 
westward  in  1794  and  held  a position  in 
the  military  establishment  of  1798,  a most 
highly  esteemed  citizen,  and  filled  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Dauphin  county  from 
1800  to  1805.  Her  grandfather.  Rev.  John  ^ 
Elder,  was  the  honored  pastor  of  Faxtang  | 
and  Derry  churches  neany  sixty  years, 
and  of  the  grandchildren  of  that  cele- 
brated man  she  is  survived  by  only  one, 
Mrs.  Catharine  Elder  Boude.  He  was 
much  beloved  as  a Christian  min- 
ister and  brave  patriot.  having 
lieen  Colonel  of  the  “Faxtang  Boys”  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  he  and 
the  members  of  his  congregation  for  two 
summers  carrying  their  rifles  with  them  to  | 
church.  Of  him  Charles  Miner,  the  his-  I 


torian  of  Wyoming,  writes:  He  was  be- 
yond doubt  the  most  extraordinary  man  of 
interior  Fennsylvania,  of  most  extensive 
influence,  full  of  activity  and  enterprise, 
learned,  pious,  and  a ready  writer.  In 
1792  be  died  on  his  farm,  near  Harrisburg, 
and  his  remains  rest  in  the  burying  ground 
of  the  Faxtang  Church  with  many  of  its 
members,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his 
labor  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  in- 
terests. Miss  Sarah  M,  Elder  and  Mr. 
i William  H.  Doll  were  married  in  1823  by 
1 Rev.  Wm.  R.  DeWitt.  In  1852,  Mr.  Doll, 

I having  been  an  invalid  some  years, departed 

[ this  life.  To  them  had  been  given  ten 
children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Katherine  Harris, 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Gilbert  M. 
McCauley,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Doll,  of  Denver,  Col.,  survive.  Mrs.  Doll 
I was  blessed  with  a genial  temperament, 

1 and  was  most  happy  when  she  could  add 
j to  the  happiness  of  others.  The  kind  and 
, motherly  interest  she  evinced  for  all  who 
were  within  her  influence  is  gratefully  re- 
I membered  by  very  many  persons,  young 
I men  and  maidens,  for  whose  welfare  she 
j was  solicitous.  In  1827  she  united  with 
j the  only  Fresbylerian  Chu  ch  of  this  city, 
and  in  membership  and  age  was  the  senior 
of  all  communicants  of  the  Market  Square 
I congregation.  The  later  years  of  her 
former  active  life  were  spent  very 
quietly  in  the  home  of  her 
youngest  daughter.  Mrs.  McCauley. 
Surrounded  with  everything  that  would 
contribute  to  her  comfort,  her  wishes  most 
tenderly  cared  for,  with  the  cheering  visits 
i of  children,  grandchildren,  great  grand- 
child: en  and  friends,  she  frequently  said 
! the  Lord  was  very  good  to  her  and  that 
her  prayers  were  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  for  the  many  blessings  she  en- 
I joyed.  Several  years  before  her  decease 
her  vision  was  dimmed  by  cataracts,  but 
she  patiently  submitted  to  the  affliction 
and  rejoiced  vhat  so  many  mercies  still 
sustained  her.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Doll 
removes  a loving  mother,  a kind  friend, 
and  a Christian  whose  efforts  for  good 
were  not  ineffectual  but  fruitful.  In  de- 
votion to  her  family  she  untiringly  and 
unselfishly  consecrated  her  best  efforts 
for  their  happiness  and  success  in  useful 
lives,  nor  was  she  disappointed,  for 
her  descendants  are  earnest,  willing  and 
efficient  helpers  in  all  good  work.  Mrs, 
Doll  left  thirteen  grandchildren  and  seven 
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greatgrandchildren  to  perpetuate  her 
memory.  Even  to  the  close  of  her  pil- 
grimage she  was  most  highly  favored  in 
the  retention  of  her  memory,  and  her  re- 
membrance of  occurences  through  her  en- 
tire life  were  remarkably  vivid  and  cor- 
rect. In  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Doll  the  last 
member  of  her  father’s  family  has  passed 
from  the  realities  of  this  life  to  the  un- 
ceasing joys  of  that  home  where  there  are 
neither  clouds  nor  darkness,  for  the  city 
has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  did  brighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof.  So  the  beloved  of  the  Lord 
shall  dwell  in  safety. 

Peter  Fisher. 

Saturday,  May  25th,  1895,  there  died  at 
2 A.  M. , at  his  residence  on  North  Cam- 
eron street  above  Maclay  street,  in  Sus- 
quehanna township,  Peter  Fisher,  aged  88 
yet-rs  and  15  days.  He  was  born  May  10th, 
1807,  in  Lower  Swatara  township,  near 
Fiddler’s  Elbow,  Dauphin  county,  and 
where  he  resided  until  about  the  year 
1830,  when  he  removed  to  the  farm  he 
purchased,  and  still  in  his  possession,  ad- 
joing  the  asylum  on  the  north.  When  he 
bought  this  farm  he  paid  $30  an  acre, 
which  he  considered  cheap,  but  his  friends 
advised  him  against  his  action,  as  the 
farm  was  poor  and  the  inmates  of  the  ad- 
joining institution  would  overrun  the 
farm,  destroy  the  crops,  fruit  and  possibly 
destroy  the  buildings*  But  Mr.  Fisher 
was  not  discouraged,  he  bought  it  and 
some  years  ago  sold  part  of  the  farm  at  a 
price  much  larger  than  what  the  farm 
originally  cost.  He  was  a son  of  Daniel 
Fisher  (b.  December  24th,  1766;  d.  Novem- 
ber 14  th,  1836)  and  Catharine  Parthemore 
(b.  January  6th,  1773;  d.  October  Ist, 
1836).  His  grandfather,  Philip  Fisher, 
came  from  Germany  early  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth century  and  settled  in  the  eastern 
neck  of  Lower  Swatara  township,  and  the 
farm  continued  in  the  Fisher  name 
through  several  generations  until  some 
years  ago.  This  surname  became  quite 
familiar  to  the  citizens  of  the  Swataras, 
Derry  and  Londonderry  townships  by 
reason  of  the  Fisher  pear  trees,  which 
grew  so  numerous  and  produced  so  prolific 
on  this  farm*  The  seeds  which  produced 
these  trees  Philip  Fisher  brought  with 
him  from  Germany. 

Peter  Fisher  married  Barbara  Landis, 


daughter  of  Felix  Landis  and  Elizabeth 
Hoover,  who  owned  and  resided  on  the 
farm  now  part  of  Steelton  where  the 
Catholic  Church  now  stands.  The  old 
house  now  occupied  by  the  Sisters  was 
their  home.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
George  B.  Garman,  of  Susquehanna  town- 
ship; Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Wolf,  Akron,  Pa.  ; 
Henry,  Jacob  and  Martin  Fisher  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Walker,  of  this  city.  He  is  also 
survived  by  a sister,  Mrs.  George  Metz,  of 
near  Rutherford  Station,  and  Frederick 
Fisher,  of  Henderson  county,  lilinoip.and 
Thomas  Fisher,  of  Steuben  county, 
Indiana.  His  burial  will  take  place  Tues- 
day, May  28lh,  at  1 P.  M.,  at  Shoop’s 
Church.  E.  w,  8 p. 
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CLI. 


Fishee. — Wanted,  information  of  the 
descendants  of  James  and  William  Fisher, 
grandsons  of  John  Fisher,  who  came  to 
America  with  William  Penn  in  1682. 
They  removed  from  Chester  on  the  Dela- 
ware to  west  of  the  Susquehanna  some 
time  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  a,  w.  s. 

Qermantown,  Pa. 


THE  EVANS  FAHlLiY. 


IV. 


VII.  Geoege  Evans,  son  of  Evan 
Evans,  received  a classical  education,  and 
probably  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle 
Peter  Evans.  On  the  6 th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  he  was  commissioned  sur- 
geon to  the  Third  battalion  of  militia  of 
the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Trenton  and  served  a 
tour  of  duty  in  New  Jersey.  Tnen  or 
shortly  afterwards  he  joined  the  Virginia 
regiment  of  Colonel  Baylor,  and  marched 
to  New  York.  When  near  Tappan,  Sur- 
geon Evans  and  sixty-nine  unarmed 
soldiers  were  surprised  in  a barn 
where  they  had  taken  shelter  for  the 
night,  when  they  were  surrounded  by 
General  Charles  Grey,  a British  officer 
who  commanded  the  troops  that  surprised 
General  Wayne  at  Paoli  in  September, 
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mi.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  give  no 
quarter.  Sixty-nine  of  Colonel  Baylor’s 
men  were  bayonetted  and  Surgeon  Evans 
received  a bayonet  wound  through  his 
body.  He  was  thrown,  thus  wounded, 
Into  a wagon  and  hauled  over  a corduroy 
road  to  Hew  York  city.  His  sufferings 
were  terrible,  but  he  recovered  and  lived 
about  forty-four  years  after  he  was  ex- 
changed . When  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia he  could  no  longer  perform  field  ser- 
vice, but  was  on  duty  in  the  army  hos- 
pitals of  that  city.  At  the  close  of  tne 
war  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  married 
Miss  Peyton,  when  he  returned  to  his  farm 
in  Pencader,  Delaware,  a few  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  seems  to  have 
remained  there  but  a short  time,  when  he 
sold  his  farm  and  purchased  a plantation 
at  Oakland,  in  Chesteifield  county,  Ya., 
to  which  place  he  removed.  Dr.  Evans 
was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  and 
courtly  manners.  His  country  seat  at 
Chesterfield  was  the  resort  of  prominent 
men  and  women  of  his  time,  and  while 
hie  wife  lived  they  were  never  without 
guests.  His  children  were : 

i.  John, 

ii,  Oeorge, 

Both  died  in  their  minority  before  the 
death  of  their  father 

in.  Mary,  b.  in  1786;  in  1803  m.  Colonel 
William  R.  Johnson,  of  Warren  county, 
Horth  Carolina,  tihe  died  in  1843,  and 
Colonel  Johnson  died  In  1849,  aged  68 
years,  Several  of  their  children  died 
young,  but  eight  lived  and  had  families,  as 
follows  (surname  Johnson) : 

1.  Mary,  b.  in  1804;  she  married 
Thomas  H.  Dunn,  a brilliant  young 
lawyer  of  Petersburg,  Va.  She 
lived  but  a few  years  after  her 
marriage,  and  left  two  sons,  as  fol- 
lows: William  R.  J.  and  Thomas 
H,  Both  married  and  left  chil- 
dren, whose  names  are  not  known. 

2.  Edward,  m.  Minerva  Stite,  of 
Brunswick  county,  Va.,  and  had 
issue  (surname  Johnson) : 

a.  William  0. 

b.  Mary, 

c.  Mineroa. 

d.  Jane  Maehin, 

e.  Margaret. 

3.  George.  m.  Martha  J.  Eg- 

gleston, of  Amelia  county,  Va.,  and 
had  issue  (surname  Johnson) : 


a.  William  R, 

b.  Oeorge  W. 
e Martha  J, 
d.  Mary. 

e Yirginia, 

4,  Virginia;  m.  General  James  West 
Pegram.  He  was  blown  up  on  the 
steamboat  Lucy  Walker,  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  November  4,  1849. 
They  had  issue  (surname  Pegram) : 

a.  John;  A major-general  in  the  C. 

S.  A.,  was  killed  in  battle.  He 
married  Heitie  Carey,  dau.  of 
Wilson  Miles  Carey,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  She  afterwards  m.  Prof. 
Henry  Newell  Martin,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

b.  James  W.;,major  in  the  C.  8.  A. 

c.  Virginia;  m.  Colonel  David  G. 
Macintosh,  C.  8.  A.,  now  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and  an  attorney-at- 
law. 

d.  William  R.\  J.;  a brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  C.  8.  A.,  killed  in  bat- 
tle at  Five  Forks,  April,  1866, 

e.  Mary;  m.  General  Joseph  R. 
Anderson,  C.  8,  A,,  now  of  the 
Tredegar  Iron  Works,  Richmond, 
Va. 

/.  John;  a colonel,  C.  8.  A. ; killed 
in  battle. 

6.  John-Evans;  m.  first  Delia  Armi- 
stead,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  had 
issue  (surname  Johnson) : 
a William  R -A. 

John  E.  Johnson  m.  secondly  Mary 
Truxton  8wift,  of  Philadelphia, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Swift,  late 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  they  had  issue : 
b Fanny-Evans, 

6-  Mary  Truxton. 

6,  William-Ransom;  was  City  Treas- 
urer of  Petersburg,  Va. ; be  m. 
Ariadna  Elvira  Branch,  dau.  of 
Captain  David  H.  Brancb,of  Peters- 
burg, Va.  She  was  one  of  the  belles  of 
Virginia,  whose  beauty  and  graces 
of  person  were  only  excelled  by  the 
accomplishments  of  her  head  and 
heart.  They  bad  issue : 

a Mary. 

b,  Virginius;  m.  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. 

7.  Marmaduke;  m.  Mary  Paul,of  Nor- 
folk, Va. , and  had  issue  (surname 
Johnson) : 
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a.  Mary, 
d WintworiA, 

8,  Frances-Jane;  the  youngest  child 
of  Col.  W.  R.  Johnson;  no.  Judge 
John  y,  Cashie,  of  Richmond,  Va,, 
and  had  issue  (surname  Caskie): 
a.  William-B  J, 
h Oeorge-Fmns, 

c.  James. 

d.  Lizzie. 

iv,  Jane,  dau.  of  Dr.  George,  m.  Gover- 
nor William  Miller,  of  Warren  county. 
North  Carolina,  about  the  year  1814.  He 
was  appointed  to  a foreign  consulate  by 


President  Jackson.  He  embarked  with 
his  only  son  for  a foreign  port.  The  ves- 
sel was  wrecked  ofiE  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
both  were  drowned. 

V,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Dr,  George;  m. 
Charles  W.  Brewer,  of  Virginia.  They 
had  no  children. 

vi.  Lydia,  dau.  of  Dr.  George;  m.  Vin- 
cent Markham,  and  had  issue  (surname 
Markham): 

1.  Vincent;  resides  in  West  Virginia. 

2.  James;  resides  in  Alabama. 

3.  Devereaux;  was  drowned  in  the 
Mississippi  River, 
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Sketcb.  of  Rlkland  Township.— I. 
Mnch  relating  to  the  hietory  of  Elkland 
township  has  already  been  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  history  of  this 
county.  The  township  was  set  off  from 
Shrewsbury  in  1804.  It  then  contained, 
in  addition  to  its  present  boundary,  a large 

«■  - — • ? ^ A «*  <-l  virVtirvVt  wo 


King’s  Creek,  near  the  northern  line  of 
the  township,  at  the  point  where  North 
street  crosses  the  creek  below  Beaver  dam. 
Mr.  Ecroyed  built  a saw  mill  and  grist 
mill.  The  dam,  a long  race,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  mill  can  still  be  seen. 
Many  trees  that  are  a foot  over  stand  in 
the  old  race.  The  Ecroyed  clearings  are 
now  owned  by  Francis  Bower  and  Fred 
rick  Smith.  After  Ecroyed’s  settlement 
came  that  of  Jesse  and  Ezra  Haines,  John 
Bingley,  William  Snell,  Webster  Wynne, 

. 1.  TTTllIJ m 
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Pages  1 to  24  in  this  part  should  be  809  to  332  ; after  that  the  paging 
is  correct.  The  mistake  was  made  by  starting  with  new  folio  instead 
of  carrying  out  to  the  end  of  the  volume  the  consecutive  numbers. 


The  southern  course  is  irregular  ooroering 
on  Hillsgrove  township  about  three  miles. 
Its  western  lines  include  seven  courses 
bordering  on  Fox  township  for  miles. 
Its  principal  drainage  is  the  Loyalsock 
and  Elk  creeks  and  their  tributaries.  The 
part  along  the  Loyalsock  for  four  miles  is 
from  1,000  to  1,030  feet  in  altitude,  the 
mean  level  of  the  township  being  estimated 
at  1,400  feet  and  the  extreme  height  1,750 
feet.  It  embraces  within  its  territory  an 
area  of  23,645  acres. 

Old  Tiand  Marks. 

The  first  clearing  within  the  present 
bounds  of  the  township  was  made  by 
James  Ecroyed  as  early  as  1798,  along 


Hardy,  and  later  by  Jonas  Bedford,  and 
now  by  Charles  Kilmer  and  John  Black. 

Prior  to  1800  William  King  and  Francis 
Boyle  settled  in  this  neighborhood.  This 
William  King  farm  was  for  many  years 
after  his  death  owned  by  his  nephew, 
William  Glidewell,  and  now  by  G.  W. 
Glidewell.  The  Francis  Boyle  place  has 
long  been  the  home  of  Robinson  Barnes, 
the  oldest  man  now  living  in  the  town- 
ship Aaren  Patterson’s,  afterwards 
taken  up  by  John  King,  and  long  held  by 
his  son,  Job  L.  King,  now  the  property  of 
Christian  Snyder  and  Ira  J.  Pardoe,  Wil- 
liam Snell  made  the  first  clearing  on  land 
now  owned  by  Joseph  and  Robert  Haro. 
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a,  Mary. 

5 Wintworth, 

8,  Frances-Jane;  the  youngest  child 
of  Col.  W.  R,  Johnson ; m.  Judge 
John  y,  Caskie,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
and  had  iesne  (surname  Caekie) : 

a.  'William-R  J, 
b Oeorge-Evans. 

c.  James, 

d.  Lizeie. 

iv,  Jane,  dau.  of  Dr.  George,  m.  Gover- 
nor William  Miller,  of  Warren  county. 
North  Carolina,  about  the  year  1814.  He 
was  appointed  to  a foreign  consulate  by 


President  Jackson.  He  embarked  with 
his  only  son  for  a foreien  port.  The  ves- 
sel was  wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
both  were  drowned. 

®,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Dr.  George;  m, 
Charles  W.  Brewer,  of  Virginia.  They 
had  no  children. 

®i.  Lydia,  dau.  of  Dr.  George;  m.  Vin- 
cent Markham,  and  had  issue  (surname 
Markham): 

1.  Vincent;  resides  in  West  Virginia. 

2.  James;  resides  in  Alabama. 

3.  Deureaux;  was  drowned  in  the 
Mississippi  River. 
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Sketcli  of  Elkland  TownsRlp."!. 

Much  relating  te  the  history  of  Elkland 
township  has  already  been  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  history  of  this 
county.  The  township  was  set  off  from 
Shrewsbury  in  1804.  It  then  contained, 
in  addition  to  its  present  boundary,  a large 
territory  on  the  west  and  south,  which  re- 
mained in  Lycoming  county.  The  western 
part  to  the  county  line  was  taken  off  about 
1827 ; Fox  township  in  1833, and  Plunkett’s 
Creek  in  1836,  which  included  the  southern 
part  retained  in  Lycoming,  together  with 
the  township  of  Hillsgrove.  'The  part  re- 
maining was  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  original  territory.  It  is  nearly  trian- 
gular in  shape,  its  northern  line  extending 
for  six  and  one -fourth  miles  along  that  of 
Bradford  county,  the  eastern  line  for  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  bordering  on 
Forks  township  and  Forksville  borough. 
The  southern  course  is  irregular  bordering 
on  Hillsgrove  township  about  three  miles. 
Its  western  lines  include  seven  courses 
bordering  on  Fox  township  for  7^  miles. 

Its  principal  drainage  is  the  Loyalsock 
and  Elk  creeks  and  their  tributaries.  The 
part  along  the  Loyalsock  for  four  miles  is 
from  1,000  to  1,030  feet  in  altitude,  the 
mean  level  of  the  township  being  estimated 
at  1,400  feet  and  the  extreme  height  1,750 
feet.  It  embraces  within  its  territory  an 
area  of  23,645  acres. 

Old  Land  Marks. 

The  first  clearing  within  the  present 
bounds  of  the  township  was  made  by 
James  Ecroyed  as  early  as  1798,  along 


[ King’s  Creek,  near  the  northern  line  of 
I the  township,  at  the  point  where  North 
I street  crosses  the  creek  below  Beaver  dam, 
Mr.  Ecroyed  built  a saw  mill  and  grist 
mill.  The  dam,  a long  race,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  mill  can  still  be  seen. 
Many  trees  that  are  a foot  over  stand  in 
the  old  race.  The  Ecroyed  clearings  are 
now  owned  bv  Francis  Bower  and  Fred 
rick  Smith.  After  Ecroyed’s  settlement 
came  that  of  Jesse  and  Ezra  Haines,  John 
Bingley,  William  Snell,  Webster  Wynne, 
James,  Royle,  William  King,  William 
Russell,  Francis  Boyle  and  Aaron  Patter- 
son. These  all  centered  around  tha 
Friends  Meeting  House  from  one-half  mile 
to  one  mile  distant.  On  the  Jesse  Haines 
and  James  Royle  are  the  farms  of  Cono 
Bower  and  Charles  D.  Everett.  Webster 
Wynne  on  lands  now  owned  by  Nathaniel 
Thompkins,  Samuel  Bedford  and  Joseph 
Woodhead ; Ezra  Haines’  now  owned  by 
John  Whitely ; John  Bingley  on  lands 
afterwards  owned  by  Joseph  Whitely,now 
j by  Ardell  Day ; William  Russel’s  farm 
I was  for  some  time  owned  b^  James 
Hardy,  and  later  by  Jonas  Bedford,  aad 
now  by  Charles  Kilmer  and  John  Black. 

Prior  to  1800  William  King  and  Francis 
Boyle  settled  in  this  neighborhood.  This 
William  King  farm  was  for  many  years 
after  his  death  owned  by  his  nephew, 
William  Glidewell,  and  now  by  G.  tv. 
Glidewell.  The  Francis  Boyle  place  has 
long  been  the  home  of  Robinson  Barnes, 
the  oldest  man  now  living  in  the  town- 
ship Aaren  Patterson’s,  afterwards 
taken  up  by  John  King,  and  long  held  by 
his  son,  Job  L.  King,  now  the  property  of 
Christian  Snyder  end  Ira  J.  Pardee.  Wil- 
liam Snell  made  the  first  clearing  on  land 
now  owned  by  Joseph  and  Robert  Hart 
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Tiie  Q laker  meeting  house  was  located 
northwest  of  Eldredsville  and  one-half 
mile  south  of  Ecroyed’s  settlement,  on 
land  afterwards  taken  up  by  Thomas 
Baker  and  now  included  in  the  farm 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mahlon  0.  Mer- 
cur.  The  old  road  leading  to  the  church 
has  been  for  some  time  vacated,  a thicket 
of  small  timber  has  grown  up  around  the 
site.  The  scattered  stone  from  the  fallen 
chimney  marks  the  place  of  its  location. 
A noble  spring  of  water  is  very  near  the 
stone  pile. 

The  lands  south  of  the  meeting  house 
for  some  distance  were  later  in  being  set- 
tled, bat  near  the  point  now  know  as  Lin- 
coln Falls  a settlement  was  made  prior  to 
1800  by  Joseph  Reeves.  At  this  point 
roads  diverged  in  different  directions, 
hence  it  became  a noted  land  mark.  The 
place  is  now  owned  by  J M.  Osier. 

David  Thomas  settled  on  the  west  side 
of  Elk  Lake,  on  the  place  now  owned  by 
B.  C.  Stephens.  <>n  the  north  line  of  the 
township  James  Muck  made  an  improve- 
ment, This  place  is  now  owned  by  Mil- 
ton  Gilmore,  on  which  is  the  little  vdlage 
surrounding  his  saw  mills.  Southeast  of 
the  Muck  and  Ecroyed  improvements  was 
the  Eldred  location.  This  place  is  now 
the  central  place  of  gathering  for  the  Ger- 
man settlers,  and  a Reformed  church  is 
erected  here.  On  the  Eldred  farm  reside 
Charles  Hugo,  Christian  Fredrick  and 
Henry  Kobe;  Francis  Houck  and  Mr. 
Glockner  east  of  Eldred’s  on  the  settle- 
ment first  made  by  John  Coxy  and  after- 
wards owned  by  John  Fawcett  and  now 
by  his  son,  Henry  Fawcett.  Near  to  the 
Coxy  improvement  is  the  John  Snell 
place.  It  became  the  property  of  William 
Wright,  afterwards  William  Chambers, 
and  then  for  some  years  by  Thomas 
Chambers;  now  owned  by  Charles  Wank. 

The  first  twelve  families  were  each 
granted  150  acres  of  land  free  upon  the 
following  conditions:  First,  that  they 
wonld  within  one  year  build  a substantial 
log  house,  completely  clear  feace  and  im- 
prove ten  acres  in  five  years.  Only  one 
family  to  settle  on  a tract  (400  acres  of 
land)  and  they  were  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the 
tract  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Hence  settlers 
soon  located  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  Lands  were  taken  up  prior  to 
1806  by  Joel  McCarty  west  of  the  Quaker 


meeting  honse,  and  by  Francis  Bull  and 
Charles  Mullin  on  the  east.  The  McCarty 
homestead  is  owned  by  Joseph  McCarty. 
On  the  Charles  Mullin  farm  is  now  located 
the  village  of  Eldredsville.  The  Bull 
farm  was  long  the  home  of  Joseph  Pardoe 
and  is  now  owned  by  Barton  Luther. 
Francis  Bull  was  a carpenter  by  trade. 
He  married  a daughter  of  Robert  Lam- 
bert, and  they  were  both  very  active  in 
advancing  religious  interests;  resided  In 
Elkland  for  over  twenty  years  and  then 
removed  to  Liberty  Corners,  near  Monroe- 
ton,  in  Bradford  county. 

Joseph  Hoagland,  jr.,  located  on  lands 
northwest  of  Reeves  place,  later  owned  by 
Semuel  Hoagland  and  now  by  Henry 
Vought  and  Joseph  L.  Hoagland.  From 
a copy  of  the  assessment  of  the  township 
for  1808,  the  sixteen  names  are  found 
whose  settlements  we  have  been  able  to 
locate.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  the 
names  of  Robert  Sample,  Peter  Dominick 
and  Charles  Mullen,  sr.  Lewis  Donnally 
and  Jonas  Youso  are  believed  to  have 
been  within  the  present  bounds  of  the 
township.  The  valuation  of  property 
held  by  these  22  taxablea  was  $2,466. 
The  entire  list  coalains  39  names,  with 
valuation  of  property  aggregating  $6,466, 
the  heaviest  taxables  being  those  taken 
within  Hillsgrove  township.  From  our 
memoranda  of  settlers  not  heretofore  pub- 
lished, we  find  the  names  of  Elizabeth, 
VVilliam,  Richard,  Joseph,  John  and  An- 
thony Snell  as  residents  at  an  early  date. 

Joel  McCarty  came  to  Elkland  in  1803. 
He  was  born  in  Northampton  county,  and 
had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters:  John, 
A>iron,Siia8,  Jesse, and  Joseph  being  found 
among  the  taxables  in  1848.  It  is  with  no 
disparagement  to  other  pioneer  settlers  to 
say  that  the  descendants  of  Joel  McCarty 
have  added  vastly  more  to  the  population, 
wealth  and  general  improvement  of  Elii- 
land  than  any  other  family.  Twenty 
farms  are  now  owned  by  his  descendants 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  homestead,  in 
this  and  adjacent  townships. 

Charies  Mullin  and  his  son,  Charles,  are 
each  found  among  the  taxables  of  1808. 
Charles,  jr.,  married  Betsy,  a daughter  of 
Joseph  Hoagland,  and  their  children 
were:  Joseph,  William,  Charles,  Anthony 
and  John,  Hannah  married  John 
M.  Warburton.  Mr.  Mullin  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade  and  one 
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of  the  most  worthy  citizens  of 
the  township.  He  built  at  hia  own  ex- 
pense the  school  house  that  was  long  used 
for  church  purposes  as  well  as  for  school. 
He  otherwise  aided  by  personal  efforts  in 
sustaining  these  interests.  Three  of  hia 
sons,  Joseph,  William  and  John,  settled 
in  the  township.  Anthony  and  Charles 
removed  to  Iowa.  At  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  county  William  Mullin 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of 
Deeds.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the 
educational  interests  of  the  county.  His 
death  occurred  when  he  was  about  50 
years  of  age.  John  Mullin  was  well 
known  and  respected  throughout  the 
county  and  was  elected  County  Commis- 
sioner in  1852.  He  is  still  living  in  the 
township. 

Joseph  Hoagland,  Jr.,  first  settled  in 
Fox  township;  soon  after  within  the  pres- 
ent bounds  of  Eikland.  He  married 
Hannah,  a daughter  of  Charles  Mullin. 
We  conclude  they  had  four  childre  .three 
sons  besides  one  daughter — Charles,  David 
and  Elias.  The  settlement  of  Joseph 
Hoagland  in  Eikland  occurred  from  a 
streak  of  good  luck  that  he  and  a man  by 
the  name  of  Wilson  met  with  in  securing 
the  title  of  a 400  acre  tract  for  the  sum  of 
$30.  He  took  the  western  half  of  the 
tract  and  built  a house  and  commenced  to 
improve  the  land.  The  only  descendants 
of  this  branch  of  the  Hoagland  family 
now  found  in  the  county  are  Joseph  L. 
Hoagland,  of  Lincoln  Falls,  and  Mrs. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell. 

Joseph  Pardoe  is  believed  to  be  the  next 
settler.  He  came  prior  to  1813.  His  de- 
scendants are  supposed  to  be  Joseph  W, , 
William,  Richard,  George  and  Thomas, 
Many  of  the  family  moved  west  but  they 
are  still  numbered  among  the  prominent 
citizens  of  this  township.  Joseph  Pardoe, 
born  August,  1813,  married  Mary  Moly- 
neux,  daughter  of  Edward  Molyneux, 
May,  1840,  and  their  children  were: 

i.  George  M., 

ii.  James  E,, 

Hi.  Benjamin, 
iv.  Henry  Ulay, 

V.  Rebecca,  m.  Henry  Norton. 

®i.  Lyia,  m.  Daniel  L.  Miller. 
vii.  Mary,  m.  Levi  8.  Squires.  He  re- 
sided in  the  township  all  hia  life,  his 
death  occuring  in  1890,  For  many  years 


he  lived  on  the  place  originally  taken  op 
by  Francis  Bull. 

Thomas  Pardoe,  b.  1822;  m,  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  Molyneux, 
and  their  cnildren  were: 

i,  Bamd- Jesse. 

ii.  Ellen-Elizabeth ; m.  Watson  Wright. 

Hi,  Nelson;  m.  Anna  M.  Rogers,  Lin- 
coln Falls. 

iv.  Walter  T. ; m.  Carrie  F.  Gansell, 
Muncy  Valley. 

c.  Olay  ton- Thomas, 

vi.  Martha. 

mi.  John-Summers, 

•viii.  Oharles- Maynard;  only  son  living, 
resides  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Pardoe  also  spent  his  life  in  the 
township.  He  died  in  1856. 

The  next  selllemens  of  which  we  can 
find  any  reoord  was  made  by  James  Moly- 
neox,  who  was  a brother  or  half-brother 
of  William  Molyneux.  He  took  up  lands 
at  Lincoln  Falls  and  made  the  first  im- 
provements on  the  Jonathan  Rogers’  farm. 
By  reference  to  Esquire  Eidred’s  docket, 
under  date  of  Dec.  21,  1817,  we  find  that 
he  married  Amelia  Molyneux, both  of  Elk- 
land  township.  Nothing  positive  can  be 
given  of  their  family. 

A settlement  was  made  by  two  English- 
men in  May,  1818.  They  came  from  York- 
shire, viz  , .John  Grange  and  Henry  Faw- 
cett. Mr.  Fawcett  had  married  Sarah,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Grange,  in  1812.  They 
lived  together  as  one  family.  Mrs.  Grange 
died  in  1835,  being  93  years  of  age  Mr. 
Grange  survived  his  wife  three  years,  be- 
ing 97  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Their  children  were: 

i.  Sarah;  m.  Henry  Fawcett. 

ii.  Joseph 

Hi.  John  W. 

iv,  Dinah;  m.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lycom- 
ing county. 

V.  Mary;  m.  Wm.  Mullin. 

vi.  Faith;  m,  Benjamin  Little. 

The  first  purchase  of  land  made  by  Mr. 
Fawcett  was  for  fifty  acres  bought  of 
Joseph  Priestley  at  $2.25  an  acre.  Seven 
years  later  he  purchased  275  acres  from 
Mr.  Wansey,  of  Towanda.  These  lands 
were  improved  bat  heavily  timbered.  As 
fast  as  his  sons  became  of  age  be  gave  to 
each  a portion  of  the  tract.  Mr.  Fawcett 
died  January  4,  1867,  and  his  wife  ten 
years  later.  Their  children  were. 
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i.  Elizabeth,  b.  April,  1813. 
a.  Joseph,  b.  October,  1814. 

Hi.  John,  b.  April,  1817. 
iv,  William,,  b.  April,  1820, 

V.  Mary,  b.  February,  1823. 

®?.  Benjamin,  b.  February,  1825. 
vH.  Sarah,  b.  April,  1827. 

IVilliam  and  Benjamin  are  the  only 
children  now  living,  but  there  are  over 
one  hundred  of  the  descendants  of  Henry 
Fawcett,  most  of  whom  reside  in  this 
county. 

Another  early  settler  was  Francis 
Grange,  who  bought  land  of  Priestley.  He 
was  exceeedingly  domestic.  He  and  his 
wife  lived  to  see  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  marriage  and  were  both  over 
ninety-six  years  of  age  when  they  died. 

John  Warburlon  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Forksville  school  in  1816. 
He  Bellied  on  lands  near  Joseph  Reeves. 
The  first  elections  of  the  township  were 
held  in  his  house.  He  was  prominent 
among  those  entrusted  with  the  township 
business.  His  descendants  as  near  as  can 
be  given  are  John  M.,  Jesse  and  Mary- 
Ann. 

Thomas  Baker,  whose  location  was  at 
the  Friends’  meeting  house,  appeared  to 
have  settled  here  in  1819.  Prom  Esq. 
Eldred’s  docket  we  learn  that  400  acres 
were  at  this  time  deeded  to  him  by  James 
Boyle  and  Jeremiah  Howocks,  and  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1820,  his  name  is 
again  found  as  a widower,  and  that  on 
this  date  he  married  Susannah  Wank 
(widow). 

An  escaped  slave,  known  only  by  the 
name  of  “Black  Ike,’’  made  a clearing  of 
ten  or  twelve  acres  north  of  Elk  Lake, 
where  he  lived  with  his  wife  for  several 
years.  But  “Black  Ike”  abused  his  wife 
in  a shameful  manner,  so  some  one  sent 
word  to  nis  master  and  he  came  after  him. 
He  was  taken,  but  with  difficulty.  An- 
other colored  man  and  his  wife  settled  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  township  on  lands, 
now  known  as  “Bishop  White’s  Ridge,” 
by  the  name  of  Elijah  Johnson.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  much  respected,  and  it 
is  believed  that  through  the  settlement  of 
this  family  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church  in  this  county  was  established. 
This  place  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Osier, 
From  1820  there  appears  to  have  been 
little  addition  to  the  population  for  sev- 
eral years;  nevertheless,  important  meas- 


ures were  taken  up  for  the  educational 
and  religious  interests. 

About  1830  two  Bedford  families  settled 
in  the  township.  Henry  Bedford,  sr,, 
came  from  England  and  had  four  sons, 
namely: 

i.  John,  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
county  and  removed  to  Lycoming. 

ii.  Benjamin. 

iii.  Jonas,  m.  Lydia  Molynenx. 

iv.  Richard,  resided  in  the  county  for 
some  time  and  then  removed  to  Lycoming. 

The  children  of  Jonas  were: 

i.  Edmund,  m.  Annie  R.  Merrick,  re- 
moved to  California. 

ii.  Daniel,  m.  Martha  Whiteley ; settled 
in  Hudson,  la. 

iii.  Edward-Dorson. 

iv.  Alfred. 

V.  Lyman -Nelson. 

vi.  Margaret -A, 

vii.  Wilson-J. 

viii.  Salathial-Boyd. 

ix.  Ermina-A. 

X.  Rebecca. 

Jonas  Bedford  moved  from  the  county 
in  1873  to  Rushmore,  Minn,  None  of  his 
descendants  reside  in  this  county. 

John  Bedford’s  children  were: 

i.  Thomas ; m.  Anna  Sturdivant,  died  in 
1893. 

ii.  Mary  A.;  m.  John  Plotts. 

iii.  Sarah;  m.  King  Glidewell,  after- 
wards John  Smith. 

iv.  Samuel;  resides  in  the  county. 

V.  Elmer  J. ; resides  in  the  county. 

Henry  Bedford’s  children  were: 

i.  L,  Sumner. 

ii.  Sylvester, 

iii.  LFlysses- Grant. 


NOTES  Ar*0  QUERIES. 
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Rev.  John  Steel. — It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Steel’s  wife,  Margaret,  was  a sister 
of  the  mother  of  General  Andrew  Jackson. 
One  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr,  Steel  married, 
first,  McLean,  and  secondly,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
A daughter,  Jane,  married  William  Allen, 
a lawyer  of  Carlisle,  who  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Virginia,  where  he  became  a 
judge.  Another  daughter  married  Mr. 
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Given,  of  Carlisle.  A daughter,  Lydia, 
married  Mr.  Semple,  who  removed  to 
Pittsburgh.  They  had  a son.  Steel  Sem- 
ple, who  was  a lawyer  in  Pittsburgh.  An- 
drew, son  of  Rev.  John  Steel,  had  a son 
named  Samuel.  A son,  John  Steel,  died 
December,  1812,  aged  68.  He  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  service.  Rev.  John  Steel 
died  in  August,  1779,  in  his  64th  year. 
Margaret,  his  wife,  died  in  February,  1779, 
aged  58.  It  was  his  sou,  John,  who  was 
in  the  Revolutionary  service  and  not  Par- 
son Steel,  who  was  too  aged. 
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A Bevolutlonary  Hero  On  tUe  Fron- 
tiers. 


Samuel  Craig,  sr.,  resided  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  removed  to  Westmoreland 
county.  Pa.,  about  the  year  1772.  He 
purchased  from  Thomas  Burbridge  the 
beautiful  tract  of  land  situate  east  of  the 
Loyalhanna,  recently  owned  by  William 
Wallace  and  John  Craig.  Burbridge  had 
bought  the  land  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
price  paid  was  a few  quarts  of  whisky 
and  some  trinkets.  Mr.  Craig  married 
first  Elizabeth  McDonald,  and  they  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  in- 
fancy. The  survivors  w®re  John,  Alex- 
ander, Samuel,  Esther,  Rose,  Elizabeth 
and  Mary.  Mrs.  Craig  and  two  of  her 
children  died  of  small-pox  within  the 
space  of  three  days.  Prior  to  his  removal 
to  Westmoreland  he  married  Jane  Boyd, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  six  more  chil- 
dren were  added  to  hia  family,  namely, 
Andrew,  Joseph,  William,  Jane,  Nancy 
and  Rebecca.  Samuel  Craig  and  his 
three  eldest  sons  all  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Mr.  Craig  was  Commis- 
sary, and  the  duties  of  his  office  called 
him  to  Fort  Ligonier,  which  place  he  never 
reached,  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Chestnut  Ridge;  his  beau- 
tiful bay  mare  was  found  dead,  perforated 
by  eight  bullets.  Fragments  of  paper 
were  found  strewn  along  the  path  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  taken  by  the  Indians. 
All  efforts  of  his  family  to  ascertain  his 
fate  were  unavailing.  Some  exchanged 
prisoners  reported  afterwar  is  that  an  old 
man  who  was  a prisoner  with  them  would 
have  been  exchanged  at  the  same  time  if 
he  had  not  been  sick  and  unable  to  travel. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  Mr.  Craig. 


General  Alexander  Craig  was  born  Nov, 
20,  1756.  He  entered  tne  army  at  an  early 
age  and  was  lieutenant  in  the  company  of 
Captain  John  Shields.  They  crossed  the 
Delawa*'e  with  General  Washington  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  There  was  a skirmish  at  a 
place  called  "Ash  Swamp,*’  in  New  Jer- 
sey, some  incidents  of  which  may  be 
worthy  of  notice.  The  writer  has  never 
seen  this  skirmish  recorded  in  history,  but 
has  frequently  heard  her  father  and  other 
old  soldiers  talk  about  it  when  events  of 
the  war  were  rehearsed,  “when  round  his 
fireside  neighbors  met  at  the  gloamings.” 
Our  soldiers  were  so  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  the  enemy  that  tuey  were 
obliged  to  fight  them  “Indian  fashion.” 
Accordingly  Alexander  Craig  and  his 
comrade,  Adam  Maxwell,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  protection  offered  by  a large 
oak  tree,  and  stepped  behind  it  while 
loading,  and  then  each  one  rested  his  gun 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  other  while  firing. 
While  thus  engaged  a bullet  from  the 
enemy  struck  the  tree  and  threw  a piece 
of  bark  into  Maxwell’s  face  so  forcibly  as 
to  cause  the  blood  to  fiow  copiously;  an- 
other cut  a lock  of  hair  from  one  side  of 
Alexander  Craig’s  head,  who  looked  at 
his  companion  with  a smile  and  remarked, 
“Tnis  is  pretty  close  work.”  A superior 
officer  came  galloping  up  and  commanded 
them  to  “Run  for  God’s  sake,”  for  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  British.  The 
enemy  were  so  near,  and  the  bullets 
were  flying  so  thick,  and  Alexander 
Craig  was  so  certain  that  he  would  be  shot 
that  he  was  determined  that  the  enemy 
should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  run,  he  therefore  walked  along  leis- 
urely for  a short  time,  but  finding  himself 
still  uninjured  he  began  to  make  a more 
free  use  of  his  locomotive  powers.  While 
running,  a fellow  soldier  fell  by  his  side, 
a hall  from  the  British  having  broken  one 
of  his  legs,  and  he  exclaimed  “for  God’s 
sake  don’t  leave  ms!  ’ A Captain  Cook, 
who  was  on  horseback,  sprang  from  his 
saddle  and  Alexander  Craig  assisted  him 
to  lift  the  wounded  man  and  place  him  on 
the  Captain’s  horse;  they  then  opened  a 
brush  fence  that  obstructed  his  progress, 
and  all  three  escaped  through  the  swamp, 
which  was  of  considerable  extent.  Many 
years  after  this  event  Alexander  Craig  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  wounded  man 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Oar 
little  band  of  brave  men  received  such  a 
reinforcement  by  small  accessions  from 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  that  before 
that  day  was  passed  they  turned  on  the 
enemy  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  be- 
yond the  ground  which  they  had  occupied 
in  the  morning. 

Our  soldiers  endured  much  hardship  in 
the  campaign  in  New  Jersey;  they  waded 
rivers  when  the  water  was  breast  hiih  and 
ice  floating  on  it.  At  night  they  built 
large  fires  with  logs,  aud  if  they  could  pro- 
cure leaves  for  beds  they  thought  them- 
selves fortunate,  but  if  leaves  were  not  ac- 
cessible they  need  brush  as  a substitute; 
they  lay  down  with  their  feet  to  the  fire; 
their  only  covering  consisted  of  a blanket, 
and  if  a few  inches  of  enow  fell  in  the 
night  it  partially  protected  them  from  the 
wintry  blasts,  but  sometimes  when  they 
attempted  to  rise  in  the  morning  their 
hair  would  be  frozen  to  the  ground.  When 
they  returned  to  their  homes  it  was  to 
contend  with  more  dangerous  enemies — 
the  Indians. 

General  Craig  married  Jane  Clark,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  James  Clark,  Esqi  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  James  Tower.  The  bride  was  arrayed 
in  a dress  of  “fine  twined  linen,”  spun  by 
the  bands  of  her  mother  and  herself;  it 
was  woven  quite  thin  and  bleached  to  a 
snowy  whiteness.  I remember  having  seen 
a fragment  of  U and  thought  it  beautiful. 

Gen.  Craig  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant colonel  of  the  8tate  militia  in  1793  oy 
Governor  Mifflin,  and  Brigadier  General 
in  1807  by  Governor  McKean,  and  also  in 
1811  by  Governor  Bnyder;  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Division,  composed  of  the  militia 
of  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties. 
In  1812  a letter  from  Dr.  Postlethwaite, 
of  Greensburg,  conveyed  to  him  the  in- 
telligence that  war  was  declared  with 
England.  lie  arose  and  paced  the  room 
in  silence  for  a lew  minutes  and  then 
said,  ‘ I have  but  one  son  and  he  is  too 
delicate  to  perform  the  duties  of  a sol- 
dier, I am  growing  old,  but  if  my  country 
requires  my  services  they  shall  not  be 
withheld.”  Generals  Crooks,  Reed  and 
Craig  met  at  Pittsburgh,  and  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  three  should  go  they  had  re- 
course to  the  lot;  thus  it  was  decided  that 
Gen.  Crooks  should  go, 


The  beautiful  farm  on  the  west  of  the 
Loyalhanna  was  purchased  by  Gen.  Craig 
from  Samuel  Wallis,  Esq.,  a merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1793.  Mr.  Wallis  had 
purchased  it  from  Loveday  Allen  in  1769, 
and  Loveday  Allen’s  application  for  the 
land.  No.  168,  was  made  on  the  very  day 
the  land  office  was  opened  for  the  sale  of 
land  in  the  “New  Purchase,”  April  3d, 
1769.  Loveday  Allen  was  a lady,  but 
whether  fair  or  “copper  colored”  I cannot 
say,  as  history  and  iradiiion  are  silent  on 
the  subject.  The  farm  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  Gen.  Craig’s  family.  After  the 
trouble  with  the  Indians  was  over  Gen. 
Craig  often  met  with  them  when  survey- 
ing or  out  on  business.  He  once  went  to 
the  camp  of  Cornplanter,  and  they  spent 
some  time  shooting  at  ma'k.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  party  the  General  beat  Corn- 
planter,  who  concluded  that  there  must  be 
some  witchery  about  the  gun,  and  for  that 
reason  purchased  it. 

The  whites  were  prejudiced  against  the 
Indians,  and  embraced  every  opportunity 
to  disoblige  them.  Gen.  Craig  sympa- 
thized with  them  and  treated  them  kindly. 
Once  as  he  was  walking  along  one  of  our 
rivers  he  saw  an  Indian  canoe  tied  to  a 
tree.  Knowing  that  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered by  the  whiles  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed he  wrote  his  name  on  the  side  of 
the  canoe  and  suns  it  into  the  water. 
Some  time  afterward  he  was  in  a store  in 
Pittsburgh  and  several  Indians  came  in. 
One  of  them  heard  him  named, and  walked 
up  to  him  and  said,  “Alexander  Craig,yoa 
a good  man ; you  no  destroy  Indian 
canoe.” 

Gen.  Craig  was  agent  for  the  heirs  of 
Governor  Mifflin,  Jonathan  and  John 
Mifflin  and  Rebecca  Archer.  They  owned 
a great  deal  of  land  in  what  was  then 
called  the  “backwoods.  ” And  although 
he  transacted  much  business  for  himself 
and  others,  he  never  had  a lawsuit,  and 
often  used  his  icfiuence  successfully  in 
preventing  litigation  among  his  neighbors. 
If  a few  "like  minded”  men  were  scat- 
tered through  the  various  townships  of 
our  county,  wouldn’t  there  be  a "skedad- 
dle” of  the  lawyers  in  Greensburg  ? 

Gen.  Craig  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  but  he  had  good  judg- 
ment, was  fond  of  reading,  had  a retentive 
memory,  and  his  mind  was  well  stored 
with  useful  knowledge.  In  person  he  was 
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not  quite  eix  feet  in  height,  was  muscular, 
strong  and  active ; his  manners  were  re- 
fined, and  his  whole  appearance  prepos- 
sessing. He  was  generous ; he  refused  to 
take  any  share  of  the  paternal  inheritance, 
but  left  it  for  his  father’s  younger  chil- 
dren, saying,  "I  am  able  to  shift  for  my- 
self.” After  he  became  owner  of  land, 
when  a boy  had  lived  with  him,  and 
worked  for  him,  until  he  was  no  longer 
"In  law  an  infant  and  in  years  a boy,” 
he  gave  the  promised  remuneration  for  the 
labor  of  tbe  boy,  and  then  presented  him 
with  a farm  to  commence  business  for 
himself.  This  he  did  twice.  He  was 
brave ; more  than  once  he  rescued  a man 
from  drowning  when  not  one  of  the  other 
spectators  on  shore  would  venture  to  make 
an  effort  in  that  direction.  "He  slript  his 
limbs  to  such  array,  as  beat  might  suit  the 
watery  way,”  sprang  into  the  water  and 
soon  returned  to  shore  bringing  the  drown- 
ing man  with  him.  He  was  honest;  not 
all  the  wealth  cf  a Gould  or  a Vanderbilt 
could  have  tempted  him  to  swerve  from 
his  integrity.  He  was  truthful — his  vera- 
city was  unimpeachable.  He  remembered 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy ; he  was 
careful  to  prevent  his  children  indulging 
in  secular  reading  on  the  Sabbath.  Al- 
though he  did  not  connect  himself  with 
the  church  by  membership,  he  constantly 
attended  on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary 
conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel  Porter  until  the 
infirmities  incident  to  his  declining  years 
deprived  him  of  the  privilege,  and  then 
his  Bible  was  bis  constant  companion. 

Gen.  Craig's  family^ consisted  of  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  His  second  and 
third  SODS  died  in  infancy.  He  lived  to 
see  the  grave  close  over  his  three  sons  and 
three  of  his  daughters,  but  the  greatest 
sorrow  of  his  life  was  the  fate  of  his 
father.  His  death  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1822,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  He  was  interred  in  Congruity 
cemetery,  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa. , 
where  a neat  little  monument  marks  his 
resting  placa 


THE  EVANS  EAMILiY. 


V. 


VIII.  t-AMUEL  Evans  (Evan,  John, 
John),  was  born  at  White  Clay  Creek,  July 
14,  1758.  He  receive*?  a classical  educa- 


tion, but  did  not  enter  any  of  the  profes- 
sions. In  personal  appearance  he  was  a 
very  handsome  and  finely  developed  man. 
When  his  father  organized  the  Second 
battalion  of  Chester  county  militia  in  the 
summer  of  1777  and  again  in  1778,  Samuel 
recruited  the  Eighth  company  in  London 
Britain  township,  and  was  appointed  cap- 
tain. He  had  not  yet  attained  his  major- 
ity. He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine, and  continued  in  active  service  until 
Gen.  Howe  and  his  army  evacuated  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
in  1785,  1786,  1787,  and  1791.  On  Jannd 
ary  5,  1793,  he  w»8  appointe- 

by  Gov.  Thomas  Mifflin  first  as- 
sociate judge  of  Chester  Cfuniy. 

On  April  16,  1793,  be  married  Frances 
Lowrey,  daughter  of  Colonel  Alexarder 
Lowrey,  of  Donegal,  Lancaster  county. 
Pa.,  and  moved  to  the  residence  of  Colo- 
nel Lowrey.  He  resigned  his  commission 
when  he  moved  to  Donegal.  At  this 
period  a great  many  e flflcers  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  their  families  and  promi- 
nent men  in  civil  life  visited  Colonel 
Lowrey.  Mr.  Evans  and  his  wife  were 
fine  conversationists,  and  charmed  all  who 
came  to  visit  them  by  their  wit  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  all  public  questions  then 
discussed  by  tbe  leading  men  of 
the  country.  Mis.  Evans  was  a 
remarkable  person,  and  was  thoroughly 
equipped  intellectually  to  meet  the  trained 
debaters  on  questions  then  prominent  be- 
fore the  people.  She  was  never  van- 
quished in  that  field.  Being  left  a widow 
with  a family  of  several  children,  and  a 
large  estate  to  manage.she  displayed  great 
ability  and  tremendous  will  power,  which 
dominated  all  who  came  within  the  circle 
of  her  realm.  Her  father.  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Lowrey,  died  January  31et,  1805, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1805,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Evans  made  arrange  ments  to  mr  ve 
to  their  dweilirg  on  West  King  street, Lan- 
caster, Pa.  When  their  wagons  were  loaded 
with  their  household  goods,  Mr.  Evans 
took  a chill  and  returned  to  his  dwelling. 
In  a few  days  be  died,  April  21et.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  his  death 
was  a sad  blow  to  his  joung  wife  and 
their  six  children,  Frances  Lowrey  Evans 
was  born  in  Donegal,  at  her  father’s 
mansion,  February  let,  1775,  and 
married  the  Hon.  Samuel  Evans 
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April  16th,  1793.  Of  the  children 
who  survived  Mr.  Evans  there  were: 

13.  i.  Ann,  b.  Feb.  27,  1795;  m.  John 
McElderry. 

14.  ii.  Margaret,  b.  Sept.  14,  1797;  m. 
Jacob  Zell. 

15.  lii.  Alexander-Lowrey,  b.  March  22, 
1799;  m.  Hannah  Slaymaker. 

16.  iv.  Jane-Howell,  b.  Jane  23,  1800; 
m Jasper  Slaymaker. 

17.  V.  Evan-Rice,  b.  February  26,  1802; 
m.  Valeria  Fallerton  Collins. 

18.  vi.  Elizabeth,  b.  December  3,  1803; 
m .Tnhn  Hoogcesweiff 

IX  Evan  Riok  Evans  (Evan,  John, 
John,)  was  bjrn  at  White  Clay  Creek 
about  the  year  1763;  d.  at  Huabury,  De- 
cember 3d,  1811.  He  received  a classical 
education  and  entered  the  legal  profession. 
In  the  year  1785  his  father.  Colonel  Evan 
Evans  was  elected  to  the  council,  and  his 
brother,  Samuel,  to  the  Assembly,  and  he 
was  elected  coroner  of  Chester  county, 
but  did  not  take  out  a commission — a 
most  unusual  circumstance  to  find  father 
and  sons  candidates  on  same  ticket.  In 
the  year  1793,  Evan  Rice  Evans  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  Chester 
county,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  on  certificate 
to  practice  law  in  Lancaster  and  Sunbury, 
Pa.  He  finally  located  in  the  latter  place, 
and  soon  attained  a large  practice.  He 
was  an  able  lawyer  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  before  a jury  at  the  Sunbury 
bar.  He  was  a large  and  very  handsome 
man. 

He  married  first  in  January,  1797,  Miss 
Grace  Wallis,  b.  Sspt.  20,  1777;  d, 
March  31,  1804,  daughter  of  Joseph  Jacob 
Wallis,  and  granddaughter  of  John 
Lukena.  Surveyor  General  of  the  State 
from  1761  to  1789.  The  children  named 
are  by  hia  first  wife. 

He  married,  secondly,  a young  widow 
named  Forrest,  me  Cowden.  He  had  no 
children  by  second  wife.  (She  married 
secondly  Hon.  Judge  Bradford,  of  Lan- 
caster and  York  district,  by  whom  she 
had  two  daughters,  now  living  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.) 

The  children  of  Evan  Rice  Evans  and 
Grace  Wallis  were: 

19.  i.  Elizabeth- Wallis,  b.  March  24, 
1798,  m,  Henry  Shippen. 

20  ii.  Margaret-Grace,  b.  Oct.  5,  1800; 
m.  RushRheese. 


21.  iii.  8arah-Smith,b.  July  3,  1802;  m. 
Gen.  Hugh  Brady. 

X Jane  Evans  (Evan,  .John,  John),m. 
June  1,  1797,  Tnomas  Henderson,  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  Pa.  He  was  an  en- 
sign in  Captain  John  Stewart’s  company 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Irvine’s  battalion  May 
10,  1789.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  Mr.  Henderson  removed  to  New 
London  township,  Chester  county.  Pa., 
where  he  purchased  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  near  New  London  Cross  Roads. 
He  was  appointed  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
bv  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin  January  25, 
1793.  a position  he  held  until  his  death, 
February  8 1823,  aged  66  years.  She  died 
November  16,  1814,  aged  49  years.  They 
had  six  daughters,  (surname  Henderson). 

i.  Margaret,  b November  9,  1798;  d, 
unm.  February  21,  1822. 

ii.  Eliza,  b.  August  15,  1800;  d.  De- 
cember 27,  1893,  unm. 

iii  Marv.  b.  Mf  rch  22,  1802;  d.  Decem- 
ber 26  1893;  buried  with  her  sister  Eliza, 
who  died  on  the  following  day, 
i iv.  Lydia,  D October  13,  1803;  d.  Janu- 
ary 30,  1884. 

v Jane-Stephenson,  b.  September  22, 
1807,  d.  October  12,  1890 

vi.  Ann.  b April  25.  1808;  died  April 
3,  1888;  m Edwin  M.  Nivin. 

These  sisters  lived  together  on  their 
land  near  New  London  Cross  Roads  for 
some  years,  when  they  sold  their  farm  and 
; moved  to  Wilmington,  Del.  They  all 
I lived  to  a great  age. 

XL  JOHN  Evans  (Evan,  .John,  John,) 
was  b.  at  White  Clay  Creek.Chester  coun- 
j ty.  Pa  , and  d.  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  , in 
I 1824.  He  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
Evan  Rice  Evans,  Esq  , in  Sunbury,  Pa. 
After  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law  he 
m.  Elizabeth  Wallis.a  sister  of  his  brother 
Evan  Rice’s  wife.  They  were  m.  August 
' 6th,  1804,  and  moved  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
where  he  practiced  law.  They  had  the 
I following  children : 

22.  i.  Grace  Wallis,  b.  in  1805;  m Rev. 
Morgan  T.  Rhees. 

23  ii.  Elizabeth-Margaret,  b.  August 
18,  1807;  m.  John  Cooper,  jr. 

24.  iii.  Mary,  b.  1809;  m.  William 
Erwin. 

25  iv.  Thomas-Wallis,  b.  Feb.  9,  1811; 
m.  Annie  D.  Homar. 

26  V.  Margaret- Garrett,  b.  March  14, 
j 1813;  m.  Miller  Fox. 
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vi.  Cassandria,  b.  April  30,  1815;  d. 
1863  at  Painted  Post,  N-  Y. , nnm. 

vii.  Jane,  b.  May  15,  1817;  d.  1889;  m. 
Dec.  21,  1841,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Aitken,  of 
Chester  county,  Pa. ; resides  in  Philadel- 
delphia.  They  had  issne  (surname  Ait- 
ken): 

1.  Fanny- Augustus;  d.  unm. 

2.  John-Niyin. 

3.  Wallis. 

4.  Elizabeth;  d.  inf. 

5.  Harry;  d.  s.  p. 

XIL  Maegabet  Evans,  (Eyan,  John, 
John.)  b.  April  20,  1769;  d.  Nov.  15, 1850. 
On  Noy.  1.  1797,  she  m.  Levy  Garrett,  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  Garrett.  He  was 

b.  Dec.  6,  1769;  d.  March  6,  1833.  They 
had  issue  (surname  Garrett): 

i.  William  Evans,  b.  Noy.  2,  1798 ; m. 
Feb.  4,  1830,  Deborah  Ann  Walter,  dau. 
of  Joseph  8.  and  Deborah  Wood  Walter, 
and  had  issue: 

1.  Walter. 

2.  Julia. 

3.  William-Eyana. 

4.  Elizabeth. 

27.  ii.  Jane,  b.  Dec.  13,  1800;  m.  Sam- 
uel Williams  Keen. 

iii.  George  Howell,  b.  October  13,  1802; 
m.  Margaret  Hall,  and  had  issue: 

1.  Thomas  Hall. 

2.  Mary- Elizabeth. 

3.  Anna. 

4.  George-Levi 

5.  Margaret- Hall. 

iy.  Mary- Margaret,  b.  May  20,  1805;  d. 
June  4,  1830;  m.  John  Hall,  who  died  in 
1830;  and  had  issue  (surname  Hall): 

1.  Elizabeth- Ann-Garrett ; d.  aged  7 
years. 

y.  Eliza  oeth-Ann,  b.  June  28,  1807;  d. 

August  21,  1827. 

28.  yi.  Lydia;  m.  Robert  Wilkin. 

XIII.  Ann  Evans  (Samuel,  Evan, John. 

John),  b.  February  27,  1795.  She  married 
in  1812,  John  McElderry.  He  was  a prom- 
inent and  wealthy  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
Md ; d.  about  1828.  They  had  issue  (sur- 
name McElderry ) : 

i.  Thomas:  followed  the  sea,  as  super- 
cargo for  Baltimore  shippers, who  shipped 
goods  to  South  America;  he  died  in  1847 ; 
m.  and  left  one  child,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  in  a Roman  Catholic  asylum  in  Can- 
ada. 

ii.  Evans;  obtained  a position  with  the 
American  Far  Company,owned  by  Messrs. 


Chautau  and  Harrison,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
went  in  their  vessel  up  the  Missouri  to  the 
Yellowstone,  at  their  trading  post,  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  He  has  never  returned  to 
the  East  and  now  resides  in  Dakota. 

iii.  Frances;  m.  John  Gill,  of  a promi- 
nent Baltimore  family,  about  the  year 
1835,  The  family  moved  to  St.  JiOuis, 
Mo.,  in  1843,  where  Mr.  Gill  entered  the 
mercantile  business.  About  forty  years 
ago  he  went  to  Mexico,  Mo.  Mrs.  Gill  died 
there  in  1887,  and  he  J uly  7,  1894,  They 
bad  issue  (surname  Gill): 

1.  Thomas-McE. ; m.  Mollie  A, 
Brooks;  reside  in  Mexico,  Mo.,  and 
have  issue: 

a.  Lizzie. 

b.  Frances -Evans. 

c.  John  J. 

d.  Mary  A. 

e.  Thomas-McE. 

2.  Richard  W. ; unm, 

3.  Either;  m.  Oscar  W.  Gauss  and 
had  issue  (surname  Gauss) ; 

a.  Annie. 

b.  Marion. 

c.  Rosa. 

d.  Charlotte. 

e.  Josephine. 

f.  Oscar. 

4.  Annie;  m.  Joseph  W.  Gauss  and 
had  issue  (.surname  Gauss) : 

a.  Esther. 

b.  Henry. 

c.  Francis. 

d.  Paul-Whillum. 

e.  Annie. 

5.  Richard;  unm, 

6.  George;  m.  Ollie  McCone  and  have 
McCune  Gill.  They  reside  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

iv.  John,  a very  bright  and  talented 
young  man ; went  to  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  died  there  of  yellow  fever  about  the 
ye.ar  1840.  unm. 

XIV.  Maegaekt  Evans  (Samuel.  Eyan, 
John, John), b. in  Donegal  Sept.  14,1797.  In 
1813  she  m.  Jacob  Zell,  of  Churchtown, 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  who  was  then  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  county  oflacee.  He 
removed  to  Juniata  Valley  after  hie  mar- 
riage, where  he  conducted  a general 
country  store  for  some  years.  She  had  is- 
sue (surname  Zell) : 

i.  Elizabeth,  m.  John  W.  Clark,  of 
Donegal,  and  had  issue  (surname  Clark): 

1.  John,  m.  Emily  A.  Williamson,  of 
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New  York  State,  and  had  Bessie 
W.,  nnm.,  and  Frederick  Collins, 

m.  Lizzie and  had  Edna. 

2.  Fanny  Lowrey,  d.  nnm. 

S.  Thomas  L.,  d.  nnm. 

4,  James  Brice,  m.  first  8.  Ella  Eas- 
ton and  had : 

a.  Fannie  Eyans. 

b.  Fannie  E.  (2d). 

c.  J.  Brice. 

d.  Samuel  Evans,  unm. 

James  Brice  Clark  m.  secordly  Lillie 
B.  Welsh,  dec’d. 

ii.  Thomss,  b.  March,  1821  ;d.  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1885;  m.  Dec.  23,  1851, 
Josephine  Patterson  Tnompson,  dsu.  of 
William  Thompson  and  Charlotte  Cham- 
bers Patterson,  of  Juniata  Valley.  Mrs. 
Zell  resides  in  Reading,  Pa.  Their  chil- 
dren were. 

1.  Thomas -Burd,  m.  Ada  Virginia 
Nissly,  of  Dauphin,  Pa.,  ana  had 
(surname  Nissly)  John  Paul;  d.  in- 
fant. 

2.  Williaro-Thumpson,  m.  Alice 
Beaver  Thompson;  no  issue. 

3.  Josephine  Patterson,  m.  Henry 
Crowiher  and  have  (surname  Crow- 
Iher) : 

a.  Henry-Lindley. 

b.  Mary-Eihel. 

c.  Herbert-Burd. 

d.  Helen  Ada. 

e.  Frances  L. 

f.  Charlott  e-Patterson. 

g.  Eiith-Florence. 

h.  Marguerite. 

i.  Edoaund-Costello. 

j.  Burd. 

4.  Elizabeth-Jeannette,  unm. 

5.  Margarot-Lowrey,  unm. 

6.  Theodore-8hippen,m.  Theresa  Col- 
lins and  had  Gladys-May. 

7.  Luciaa-Mitchell.  unm. 


NOXE8  AND  QUiiKIES. 


Historical,  BlograpUtcai  and  Genea^ 
logical. 


CLIII. 


St.  Claie— “J.  W.  T.,”  of  Greensbnrg, 
sends  us  the  following:  While  at  New 
Alexandria  last  week  I noticed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  upon  a marble  head- 


stone in  the  Presbyterian  graveyard  at 
that  place* 

“Mrs.  Jane  Jervis,  who  died  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  aged  81  years,  youngest 
daughter  of  Gen,  A.  8t.  Clair.” 

Mrs.  Jervis  had  one  child,  Phoebe,  who 
married  Dr.  David  Baldridge.  The  doc- 
tor died  suddenly  in  the  West.  Phoebe 
died  in  Blairsville.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren : 

i.  William;  m.  Miss  Hill. 

ii.  Charles;  m.  first  a daa.  of  Robert 
Raiuey,  Ejq,,  and  secondly  Miss  Hill,  a 
sister  of  his  brother  William’s  wife.  De- 
scendants live  in  Indiana  county.  Pa. 


HISTORY  OF  SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


XXIX. 


Sketoli  of  Flkland  Townslilp.— II. 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  road  from 
the  West  Branch  to  the  northern  line  of 
the  county  being  the  reason  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  township.  The  construction 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  turnpike 
on  the  east,  and  the  road  up  Lycoming 
creek  on  the  west,  almost  entirely  cut  off 
the  through  travel  by  the  Elkland’s,  which 
left  them  without  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Hon.  C.  D.  Eidred,  in; 
speaking  of  his  father  in  this  connection, 
gives  the  following:  “The  dream  of  a 
great  highway  by  the  most  direct  route 
from  the  West  to  the  North  Branch  of  the 
! Susquehanna  was  ever  present  in  the 
memory  of  E,  J.  Eidred.  He  suggested 
the  possibility  of  procuring  State  aid  and 
petitioning  for  an  act  appointing  com- 
missioners to  lay  out  a State  road  from 
Pennsborough  to  Meansville,  and  the  Leg- 
islature made  such  provision  by  a law 
passed  the  13th  day  of  March.  1824.  The 
commissioners  were  himself,  William 
Brindle,  of  Muncy.Sand  Eliphalet  Mason, 
of  Monroe,  Bradford  county.  They  at 
once  proceeded  to  view  and  lay  out  the 
road,  but  the  prevailing  craze  about  the 
State  canal  and  the  large  annual  appro- 
priations necessary  to  construct  it,  com- 
pletely suppressed  improvements  of  lesser 
pretensions,  and  no  appropriation  to  this 
new  State  road  was  made. 

The  hope  of  State  aid  being  aban- 
doned, certain  citizens  of  Muncy  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  constructing  a turnpike 
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on  or  near  the  ronte  of  the  unopened  State 
road,  and  procured  the  passage  of  a law  for 
that  purpose  in  February,  1831,  Books 
were  opened  and  the  stock  requisite  to 
procure  a charter  was  soon  obtained.  E, 
J.  Eldred  was  chosen  both  president  and 
secretary  of  this  new  corporation,  but  un- 
fortunately a division  among  the  stock- 
holders ensued,  as  to  the  most  prac- 
ticable route  for  the  road,  which  finally 
proved  its  min.  The  president  hoped 
against  hope,  and  spent  both  time  and 
money  to  make  it  a success,  but  it  was  a 
doomed  project  from  the  beginning,  and 
failed  for  want  of  means  and  unity. 

In  connection  with  this  undertaking, 
mention  should  be  made  of  Eliphalet 
Mason,  the  commissioner  appointed  from 
Bradford.  Mr.  Mason  resided  in  Monroe- 
ton  township,  and  in  all  the  measures 
undertaken  to  build  a thoroughfare  through 
this  county  he  was  the  right  hand  man  of 
Mr.  Eldred.  He  was  also  connected  with 
the  construction  of  the  Bueqaehanna  and 
Tioga  turnpike,  and  daring  many  years  of 
active  life  devoted  much  lime  to  the  in- 
terests of  Sullivan  county.  Two  of  his 
daughters,  Zilpba  and  Roxy,  have  already 
been  mentioned  among  our  earliest  school 
teachers.  His  son,  Dr.  Eliphalet  H. 
Mason,  in  his  younger  days  was  engaged 
as  mail  carrier  from  Monroeton  to  Muncy, 
and  William  A.  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers at  Laporte.  Perhaps  no  person  liv- 
ing outside  the  connty  was  on  more  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  early  settlers  of  Elk- 
land  township  than  Mr.  Mason. 

In  1847  occurred  the  death  of  Edward 
J. Eldred,  and  having  followed  the  records 
left  by  him  for  a guide  in  furnishing  the 
history  of  the  connty,  the  feeling  of  the 
writer  is  that  of  the  loss  of  a dear  and 
greatly  respected  friend.  Personally  never 
having  bad  the  pleasure  of  hia  acquaint- 
ance, yet  in  giving  a careful  study  of  much 
that  he  had  written,  an  impression  of  his 
personal  services  has  become  fixed  upon 
the  writer’s  mind.  He  came  to  make  his 
home  in  Elkland  at  the  age  of  about  forty, 
having  previously  acquired  a remarkable 
amount  of  knowledge  that  would  fit  him 
to  act  well  his  part  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life.  We  find  him  almost  from  the  first 
the  great  reliance  of  the  inexperienced 
settlers.  Travelers  who  have  passed 
through  the  country,  found  him  an  inter- 
esting and  agreeable  landlord,  and  not- 


withstanding the  hours  required  in  hard 
labor  in  providing  a home  tor  the  public, 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  fond  of  the 
sports  and  games  engaged  in  by  his 
countrymen.  In  sending  invitations  to 
friends  to  assist  in  raising  a part  of  bis 
house  known  as  “Liberty  Hall,”  ho 
writes:  “Come  early,  so  that  we  can  have 
some  time  for  play  after  we  have  finished 
our  work.  ” Years  passed  by  in  which  he, 
in  addition  to  discharging  successfully  the 
duties  of  a landlord,  gave  a careful 
supervision  of  the  settlement  of  the 
lands  of  the  Preistley  estate.  Added  to 
these  duties  came  the  appointment  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  the  third  district  of 
Lycoming  county,  which  his  previously 
acquired  legal  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
discharge.  The  first  ten  years,  although 
very  laborious,  were  happily  spent,  and 
full  of  bright  hope- for  the  fatare,bat  now 
comes  the  brooding  disappointment.  The 
Genesee  road  is  being  abandoned  by  travel- 
ersr — umors  of  war  with  Great  Britain  are 
afloat,  which  carries  with  it  the  almost 
certain  stoppage  of  saltiers  from  that 
country,  and  as  the  war  of  1812  progressed 
his  home  became  infected  with  camp 
fever  brought  in  by  returning  soldiers. 
His  wife  died  with  this  fever,  and  he  be- 
came prostrated  from  the  same  cause.  On 
recovering,  he  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  not  only  had  new  settlements  ceased, 
but  that  the  Elkland  improvements  were 
nearly  all  in  danger  of  being  abandoned. 
Prom  this  time  the  light  and  j lyful  nature 
of  the  entertaining  landlord  gave  place  to 
the  stern  realities  of  his  duty  to  society  for 
the  improvement  of  its  condition.  Now 
it  brought  in  requisition  his  remarkable 
fitness  to  give  instruction  to  the  young. 
He  devised  ways  in  the  face  of  poverty 
for  the  mental  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  the  community.  The  walls  of  the  de- 
serted Friends’  Meeting  House  were  re- 
paired, and  men,  women  and  children 
listened  to  carefully  prepared  addresses 
which  aroused  the  inactive  and  de- 
spondent to  a hopeful  expectation  of  a re- 
newed happiness.  This  proved  a cord 
which  strongly  bound  Mr.  Eldred  to  this 
community.  As  his  business  in  Elkland 
had  to  a great  extent  failed  in  1817,  he 
was  induced  to  devote  u part  of  his  time  to 
the  attention  of  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Lewis 
at  the  Glass  Works. — in  this  capacity  he 
continued  at  intervals  for  several  years. 
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His  services  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  as 
shewn  by  the  docket  entries,  commenced 
September,  1808,  coniinuing  to  October, 
i812,  and  again  resumed  December,  1817. 
During  the  intervals,  we  gather  from  his 
legal  papers,  that  the  office  was  held  by 
Thomas  Little  of  Shrewsbury.  From  the 
last  date,  the  entries  are  continuous  to 
April,  1835,  when  there  is  again  a break 
until  June,  1843.  The  last  entry 
is  December,  1846  The  records 
are  remarkable  for  the  fullnees, 
in  which  each  case  is  stated,  and  their  ex- 
amination  gives  proof  of  the  work  of  an 
officer  which  one  aim  was  that  of  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  with  fidelity.  We  quote 
the  following  from  a publication  of  Hon. 
C.  D.  E.dred  after  his  father’s  death: 

‘ Dame  Fortune  is  represented  by  the 
poets  68  blind,  but  she  has,  nevertheless,  a 
wonderful  method  of  dispensing  her  favors 
in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of 
cause  and  effect;  and  if  she  declined  to 
feel  her  way  over  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains to  the  new  settlement  on  the  Loyal- 
sock,  she  ought  to  be  excused  for  it  rather 
than  blamed.  The  first  inhabitants  of  that 
rugged  country  never  saw  her  face,  and 
their  immediate  descendan’s  waited  upon 
her  in  other  more  favored  sections.  But, 
barring  the  want  of  adequate  schools,  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  easily  obtained, 
and  many  of  the  comforts.  Thus,  in  con- 
fronting accumulating  misfortunes  and 
disappointments,  the  active  life  of  E.  J. 
Eldred  wore  away,  until  the  approaching 
infirmities  of  aovanced  age  admonished 
him  of  the  realities  which  surrounded 
him.  His  sons  had  all  left  home  and  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits,  and  the  old  farm 
needed  repairs.  Real  estate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  of  less  value  than  it  had  been 
forty-seven  years  before,  and  the  prospect 
of  increased  taxation  from  the  erection  of 
the  new  county  of  Sullivan  was  imminent. 
With  a philosophical  resignation,  how- 
ever, he  breathed  no  complaint,  but  com- 
placently submitted  to  the  decree  of  fate. 
He  expired  on  the  7ih  of  July,  1847,  aged 
nearly  84  years.” 

His  third  wife  survived  him  a few 
years.  Her  maiden  name  was  Northrop. 
She  first  married  John  Ross,  who  died, 
leaving  her  four  children.  Of  Mr.  El- 
dred’s  children  we  can  only  give  the  fol- 
lowing: 

i.  Sarah;  m.  William  Huckell. 


ii.  Edward  A.,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  about  1826.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  stay  and  support  of  his  father  for 
some  years,  but  no  memoranda  is  found 
relating  to  him  except  a short  time  after 
his  father’s  death. 

iii.  William  J. ; b.  in  1806,  was  for 
many  years  an  active  business  man  in  the 
county.  His  death  occurred  in  1888. 

iv.  Charles  D.,  the  only  son  living,  is 
now  a resident  of  Muncy.  In  early  life  he 
learned  the  printer’s  trade,  serving  for  a 
number  of  years  in  that  capacity  under 
ex-Governor  Packer,  and  subsequently 
became  the  editor  of  the  Lycoming  Oa- 
zette.  He  removed  to  Clinton  county; 
was  there  engaged  for  tea  years  as  editor, 
when  he  returned  to  Lycoming  and  was 
engaged  in  the  legal  profession.  He  was 
called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  serve  as 
Associate  Judge.  During  many  years  he 
has  been  engaged  as  a surveyor,  having 
obtained  on  the  field  a large  amount  of 
information  relative  to  the  location  of 
warrants.  His  services  are  constantly  in 
demand,  when  questions  relative  to  land 
titles  are  at  ise  ue. 

V.  George  J. , b.  in  1818.  He  settled  in 
Mackeyville,  Clinton  county,  in  1839,  and 
became  a farmer.  Was  twice  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  his 
early  manhood  home  ut  Elkland  he  made 
a profession  of  religion  and  became  an  ac- 
tive Christian  worker.  After  moving  to 
Clinton  county  he  became  suiierintendent 
of  a Union  Sunday  school,  which  position 
he  held  for  forty  years.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  March,  1893. 


THS  EVANS  FAMILY. 


VI. 


XV.  Alexandee  Loweet  Evans  (8am- 
uel,Evan,John,  John),  b.  March  22,  1799. 
He  received  a collegiate  education  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  a fine  classical  scholar.  For 
several  years  he  had  the  management  of 
his  mother’s  farm  in  Donegal;  subse- 
quently was  engaged  as  supercargo  to  sell 
produce  and  grain  which  passed  down  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  merchants  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  In  the  year  1822  be  married 
Hannah  Slatmakee,  youngest  daughter 
of  Hon.  Amos  Slaymaker,  who  bad  been 
a member  of  the  Legislature,  State  Sena- 
tor and  a member  of  Congress  from  Lan- 
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caster  in  1811-12.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors and  largest  stockholders  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  turnpike  built 
in  1794,  and  one  of  the  first  projectors  of 
the  stage  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. They  had  one  son : 

i.  Samuel;  b.  January  20,  1823,  and  re- 
sides in  Columbia,  Pa.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Scotch- 
Irish  Society  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a member  of  the  G.  A. 
R. ; was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in 
1853,  and  in  1858-61  was  clerk  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  and  oyer  and 
terminer  for  Lancaster  county.  In  the 
latter  part  of  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as 
a private  in  the  “Cookman  Rangers,”  af- 
terward company  K,  Fifth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.  On  May  5th, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  orderly  sergeant 
of  that  company,  and  on  June  19,  1861, 
was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  of  the 
company,  started  with  the  regiment  from 
Camp  Curtin  same  day  to  West  Virginia. 
Returned  with  the  regiment  and  went  to 
Washington  city  in  August  following; 
thence  to  Tenalleytown  and  Virginia.  He 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  ana 
quartermaster  of  the  regiment  November 
1,  1861,  and  for  eighteen  months  had 
charge  of  the  commissary  department  of 
the  Third  Brigade,  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
In  the  spring  of  1864  he  was  appointed  on 
General  Warren’s  staff  at  headquarters  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  as  issuing  commissary  to 
detachment  of  troops  at  Generals  Grant’s 
and  Warren’s  headquarters ; and  issued  sub- 
sistence to  destitute  citizens  in  Virginia, 
and  had  charge  of  all  contraband  slaves. 
He  supplied  the  divisions  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  with  cattle,  and  daring  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  in  addition  to  other 
services  named,  issued  rations  to  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  For  merit- 
ons  service  during  those  battles  he  was 
promoted  to  a Captaincy.  Having  served 
three  years  in  active  service,  he  was  dis- 
charged with  his  regiment  on  June  12, 
1864.  When  he  returned  to  his 
home,  he  furnished  two  substitutes 
and  sent  them  to  the  front.  He 
is  now  a justice  of  the  peace  and 
has  served  altogether  in  that  capacity 
thirty-seven  years.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  has  contributed  political  and 
historical  articles  to  magazines  and  the 


local  newspapers.  On  October  28,  1852, 
Captain  Evans  married  Elizabeth  Ander- 
son, of  Pittsburgh,  who  died  June  25, 
1854.  They  had  issue : 

1.  Francis- Alexander,  b.  Nov,  15, 
1853;  d.  August  12.  1854 

On  December  26,  1857,  ’Squire  Evans 
married  secondly  Mary  S.  dhoch,  of  York, 
Pa.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Fanny,  b.  April  17,  1859;  d.  Janu- 
ary 8,  1865. 

2.  Lilian. 

3 Samuel, 

XVI  Jane  Howell  Evans,  (Samuel, 
Evan,  John,  John)  born  June  23,  1800. 
She  married  in  1817.  Jasper  Slat- 
maker,  Esq.,  son  of  Hoc.  Amos 
Slaymaker,  He  was  a graduate  of 
Dickinson  college,  became  an  eminent 
iawyer  in  Lancaster,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  several  terms ; 
marched  with  a mounted  company  of 
volunteers  to  the  defence  of  BaUimore  in 
war  of  1812.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life 
in  Lancaster,  in  1828.  They  left  issue 
(surname  Slaymaker) : 

i.  Amos,  a retired  lawyer,  resides  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

ii.  Fanny,  m.  Rev.  Solomon  McNair, 
deceased  ;,lett  no  issue. 

iii.  Samuel-Evans,  m.  Charlotte  Taite, 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a stock-broker 
in  Philadelphia;  died  a few  years  ago  and 
left  issue: 

1.  Fanny-Lowrey,  d.  young. 

1.  Emma- Taite,  d.  unm. 

3.  John-Taite. 

4.  Jane,  d.  young. 

5.  Jasper,  unm. 

iv.  James-Buchanan ; m.  Mary  A.  Wil- 
son, daa.  of  Col.  Wilson,  of  Path  Valley, 
Franklin  county.  Pa,  They  had  issue: 

1.  Jasper,  d.  young, 

2.  Andrew- Wilson,  m.  Elizabeth 
Darby  and  have  -Mary  Bell  and 
Fanny. 

3.  Mary-Bell,  d.  young. 

4.  Fanny-McNair,  d.  young. 

5.  Annie,  m.  Frederick  Wiadolph,  a 
druggist  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
have  Mabel. 

V.  Jasper,  m.  Sarah  Isabel  E.der,  of 
Mifflin,  Pa.,  and  have  issue: 

1.  ,fenny-E  , m.  John  E,  Matthews,  a 
civil  engineer,  now  deceased.  They 
had  issue : 
a.  Jasper-S, 
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b.  Fanny-McNair. 

c.  Isabel,  d. 

d.  John  RaUton. 

e.  Samnel-E7acB,  d. 

f.  Leelie-Rotjers. 

g.  Charles,  d. 

2.  Samuel-Evius,  m Rachel  E.  Whit- 

mer,  of  Banbury,  Pa.,  and  have 

issue; 

a.  William- Whitmer. 

b.  Bamuel  E. 

c.  Noah-EWer,  d. 

This  family  resi  ie  in  Philadelphia.  He 
is  in  the  lumber  business. 

XVIL  Evan  Rice  Evans,  (Samuel, 
Evan,  John,  John),  was  born  in  Donegal, 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  Feb,  26,  1802.  He 
graduated  at  college  and  studied  law  with 
his  brother-in-law  Jasper  Blaymaker,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Lancaster 
bar  in  1823.  He  was  a fine  speaker  and 
an  able  lawyer.  He  removed  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1830,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  He  married  Valeria  Fullerton  Col- 
lins in  1824.  Bhe  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Collins,  of  Pitleb-rgh. 
Mr.  Collins  died  in  1812  and  Mrs.  Collins 
died  Feb.  10,  1856.  The  latter  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Stephen  Lowrey,  a 
commissary  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Mrs.  Collins  had  a fine  country  seat  near 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Allegheny  r.ver.  Mrs. 
Valeria  F.  Evans  died  Sep.  18.  1833' 
Evan  Rice  Evan  was  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  and  he  moved  there  in 
1836  and  took  op  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington the  county  seat  of  Washington, 
where  he  opened  a law  cfflce  and  soon  be- 
came very  prominent, and  he  would  doubt- 
less have  occupied  a high  position  had  he 
lived.  He  purchased  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Washington  count v.  He 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  Jaly  1837.  He 
left  one  child: 

i.  Sarah-Frances,  who  m.  Colonel  Al- 
fred B.  McCalmont,  a brilliant  young 
lawyer  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  Deputy 
Attorney  General  under  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Black  during  President  Buchanan’s  ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  D.  C.  On 
Beptember  1.  1862  he  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  142d  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Vjlunteers,  and  in  July, 
1863,  was  promoted  to  colonel  of  the  reg- 
iment for  gallant  service  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  O a Beptember  12,  1864,  he 


was  appointed  colonel  of  the  208th  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  A few 
years  after  the  war,  when  on  a visit  to 
Philadelphia  to  consult  a physician,  he 
died  snddenly.  He  left  surviving  his  wife 
Barah  F.,  a very  interesting  and  brilliant 
woman,  who  now  resides  at  Franklin, 
Venango  county.  Pa.,  and  the  following 
children ; 

1.  Lydia-Collins,  m.  Thomas  Mc- 
Gough.  Bhe  died  Nov.  24,  1889. 
She  was  a graduate  of  Vasser  Col- 
lege, N.  Y. 

2.  Sarah-Lowrey,  m.  Walter  M.  Lew- 
isson;  reside  in  Boston,  Mass, 

3.  Robert. 

XVIII.  ELiaABETH  Evans,  (Samuel, 
Evan,  John,  John),  b.  December  3,  1803, 

d.  Dacember  1,  1881 ; she  m.  John  Hooge- 
werff,  a native  of  Holland,  who  was  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  died  about  fifty  years  ago.  They 
had  issue  (surname  Hoogeweiff) : 

i.  John ; d.  unm. 

ii.  Sophia;  d.  unm. 

iii.  Bamuel-Evans;  m.  in  October,  1864, 
Elizabeth  Deure;  is  in  business  in  Balti- 
more, but  has  .a  country  seat  near 
•‘Relay  House,”  and  had  issue: 

1.  John  A Hoogewerff,  who  m.  Ed- 
wardine  Heister,  and  have  Heister. 

2.  Virginia  R.,  who  m.  William  W. 
Donaldson,  and  have  Eiise  and  Ro- 
salie. 

iv.  Frances-Evans ; unm.;  resides  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 


NOTES  AIkO  queries. 


Historical,  BlOKraphlcal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CLIV. 


Tne  Wolff  Family. 

John  Geoege  Wolff  was  born  on  August 
10,  1676,  in  Oberhachstadt,  in  the  Palati- 
nate. Wss  married  in  1695  and  had  issue, 
among  others  George  Michael,  who,  with 
his  two  sons,  Conrad  and  John  Barnhardt. 
and  his  wife.  Juliana,  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1739.  They  were  German  Re- 
formed, and  settled  in  Lancaster  county, 
near  Tulpehocken,  John  Barnbaret  left 
home  when  a mere  lad  never  to  return. 
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Goniad  remained  at  the  homestead,  and 
was  Bnbseqnently  killed  in  an  encoanter 
with  the  Indians  at  Heidelberg,  Berks 
county,  on  November  19,  1755, 

John  Baenhabdt  Wolff,  bom  in  the 
Palatinate  on  January  1,  1732,  and  when 
he  left  the  homestead  at  Tulpehocken 
located  in  Lancaster,  where  he  indentured 
himself  to  a Mr.  Sheets  to  learn  the  sad- 
dler and  harness  business.  He  became 
free  in  1753,  and  married  on  October  2, 
1755,  Anna  Charlotte  Bier,  of  Lancaster. 
She  was  the  third  daughter  of  John  Peter 
Bier,  who  had  emigrated  from  Cassel  in 
1748.  He  had  ten  children,  and  died  Au- 
gust 20,  1792,  and  wes  buried  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  graveyard,  Lancaster.  His 
widow  died  April  17,  1825,  at  Lancaster. 

i.  Anna-Charlotte,  b.  July  1,  1756;  d. 
Apr.  7.  1758. 

ii.  Susanna-Barbara,  b.  Aug.  27,  1758. 

iiL  Anna-Charlotte  (2d),  b.  Jan.  9,1761, 

iv.  Christian,  b.  Dec.  6,  1762. 

V.  Eva-Oatharine,  b.  Feb.  26.  1765. 

vi.  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  11,  1766;  d.  Feb. 
7,  1783. 

vii.  John-George,  b.  Feb.  17,  1769. 

viii.  Anna-Maria,  b 1770;  d.  1772. 

ix.  Anna-Maria  (2d),b.  1773, 

X.  Jacob,  b July  25,  1775. 

Susanna-Barbara  Wolff  was  married  to 

Richard  Diffenderffer,  of  Baltimore. 

Anna-Maria  Wolff  was  married  on 
March  26,  1791,  to  John  George  Diffen- 
derfer,by  whom  she  had  nine  children,  (sur- 
name Diffenderfer),  viz:  Michael,  Bar- 
nard, George-Bier,  Charlotte,  William, 
Catharine,  Mary  Ann,  Philip,  and  John- 
Wolff. 

Christian  Wolff,  fourth  child  of  John 
Barnhardt  Wolff  and  wife,  Anna-Char- 
lotte, was  born  in  Lancaster,  December  6, 
1762.  In  1777, when  the  British  and  Hes- 
sian prisoners  were  brongut  to  Lancaster 
for  safe  keeping,  they  were  guarded  by  a 
militia  composed  of  young  and  old  men  of 
Lancaster,  and  among  the  former  was 
Christian,  then  a lad  of  15,  his  father  often 
relieving  him  from  guard  duty.  John 
Barnhardt  carried  the  mail  between  Lan- 
caster and  Philadelphia  during  1777,  and 
Christian  at  times  carried  it  for  him. 
While  on  one  of  these  trips  in  Philadel- 
phia on  October  19, 1781,  he  learned  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  he  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  Lancaster. 


He  moved  to  Chambersburg  in  1786  and 
located  thera  On  May  10,  1789,  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Krause,  of  Lancaster,  whose 
mother  was  of  the  Dering  family.  The 
uncle  of  Anna  Maria  Krause  was  Henry 
Dering,  who  kept  a public  house  at 
Crooked  Hill,  and  in  December,  1776,  a 
number  of  paroled  British  officers  were 
quartered  at  his  house,  among  them  being 
Major  Andre  and  Colonel  North.  In  1777 
Dering  removed  from  Crooked  Hill  to  the 
Conestoga  creek,  one  mile  east  of  Lancas- 
ter, The  stream  was  crossed  at  that  time 
by  a ferry.  Here  he  kept  public  bouse  and 
managed  the  ferry.  The  ferry  was  located 
where  Witmer’s  bridge  now  is,  and  the 
public  house  was  the  large  stone  building 
to  the  left  of  the  road  approaching  Lan- 
caster, now  known  as  the  Conestoga  Park 
Restaurant, then  Dering’s  “Wayside  Inn.” 

Mr.  Dering  had  a daughter,  Kitty,  who, 
tradition  states,  had  a kind  word  for  all 
the  British  prisoners  who  came  under  her 
father’s  care.  Among  them  was  a Cap- 
tain Vanhorn,  who  lay  suffering  from  a 
broken  leg.  One  night  a band  of 
drunken  ruffians  came  to  the 
house  and  became  very  abusive. 
Vanhorn,  becoming  frightened,  jumped 
from  the  second -story  window  of  the 
“Wayside  Inn,”  and  was  killed  by  the 
fall.  ISome  time  in  1777  Mr.  Dering  gave 
up  the  inn  and  purchased  a property  in 
Lancaster,  where  he  located,  a number  of 
the  paroled  British  officers  boarding  with 
him  in  the  borough,  dome  of  the  officers’ 
wives  had  come  to  Lancaster  and  boarded 
with  their  paroled  husbands. 

Casting  about  for  some  amusement 
these  officers  and  their  wives  secured  per- 
mission from  Mr.  Dering  to  use  his  brew- 
house  as  a theater.  They  rendered  a 
number  of  Shakespereau  plays  in  the 
brewhouse,  which  was  located  on  Water 
street,  between  Orange  and  Chestnut, 
The  brewhouse  was  evidently  the  stone 
building  at  Water  and  Marion  streets, 
which  was  known  in  recent  years  as  the 
Kepner  property,  since  torn  down. 

Christian  Dering,  a son  of  Henry,  was 
bom  March  11,  1799,  and  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Likens,  of  Cuarlestown,  Va, 

Henry  Dering  was  one  of  the  early  bur- 
gesses of  Lancaster,  deveral  years  since, 
while  some  workmen  were  engaged  ia 
cleaning  up  the  old  building  (the  “ Way- 
side  Inn”)  they  came  across  an  unknown 
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secret  passageway,  which  extends  some 
distance  underground  until  blockaded  by 
debris  which  had  fallen  in  from  a sinking 
of  the  ground  overhead, 

8.  M.  Senhb. 


HISTOBY  OF  8UBL.1VAN  COUNTY. 


Sketcli  of  BlblandTownslilp— III. 

At  the  first  assessment  taken  for  8ulli- 
vsn  county  in  1848  there  were  found  88 
resident  taxtbles  holding  12,120  seres  of 
land  valued  at  $13,518,  with  personal 
property  valued  at  $3,468,  In  going  over 
this  list  we  find  the  number  of  families 
most  largely  represented  eretheMcCarty’s, 
Pardoes.  Bedfords,  Boyle,  Kings,  Hoag* 
lands,  Fawcetts,  Grange,  Mullen,  War- 
burten  and  Norton.  These  eleven  settlers 
and  their  descendants  making  more  than 
half  the  list.  But  five  nsmes  are  found 
of  these  assessed  in  1808,  viz:  Francis 
Boyle,  Joel  McCarty,  William  King, 
Joseph  Beeves  and  Joseph  Hoagland  and 
the  descendants  of  but  three  others, 
namely,  E.  J.  Eldred,  Charles  Mullin  and 
William  Snell,  From  all  the  records  so 
far  obtained  we  are  led  to  believe  that  over 
half  of  those  making  substantial  improve- 
ments removed  from  the  county  prior  to 
1825,  The  list  of  1848  gives  the  names  of 
Bryan,  Brown,  Barnes,  Qlidwell,  Huckell, 
Little,  Molyneanx,  Marriott,  Roberts, 
Webster,  Woodhtad  and  Whitely,  who 
were  for  years  prominent  men  in  the  town- 
ship. By  the  census  returns  of  1850  the 
population  of  the  township  is  found  to  be 
409.  The  assessment  books  for  the  next 
four  years  do  not  indicate  any 
important  changes,  the  removals 
nearly  equal  the  increase.  In  1855  a large 
increase  is  found,  giving  a total  of  125 
taxablee.  This  increase  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  there  coming  to  the  town- 
ship a land  speculating  German  by  the 
name  of  Wm.  Smith,  who  operated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eik  Lake.  Having  secured  pos- 
session of  the  property,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  by  glowing  representations  in- 
duced a number  of  his  countrymen  to  pur- 
chase small  holdings  of  him.  They 
came  on  and  made  some  improve- 
ments and  found  employment  among 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  for 
part  of  the  time.  They  soon  found  that 


the  lands  they  had  purchased  were  so  en- 
cumbered that  their  title  was  of  no  value 
and  that  Smith  was  bankrupt. 

Many  of  these  Germans  proved  to  be 
worthy,  industrious  citizens  and  were 
favorably  regarded  by  older  settlers.  They 
were  aided  in  obtaining  lands,  where  they 
have  made  comfortable  homes.  Among 
them  we  find  the  names  of  Brackman, 
Bienlick,  Bohn,  Caseman,  Hugo, Hess, and 
Lucks,  These  families  were  joined  by 
others  of  their  countrymen,  who  within  a 
few  years  came  in  possession  of  much  of 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  township. 
By  the  census  of  1860  the  population  was 
shown  to  have  increased  to  604,  being  the 
greatest  relative  gain  of  any  period  of  its 
history.  The  agriculinral  resources  of  the 
township  were  now  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped. Improved  methods  of  farming  were 
introduced.  A ready  market  had  been 
opened  for  their  produce  by  the  Towanda 
Coal  Company,  who  were  operating  the 
Barclay  coal  mines,  a road  to  which  was 
about  this  time  constructed  to  Elkland 
from  the  foot  of  the  plains.  This  proved 
the  turning  point  in  the  upward  progress 
of  the  township,  from  which  it  has  never 
receded.  As  soon  as  its  citizens  found 
that  the  cultivation  of  their  land  furnished 
more  than  a subsistence  a commendable 
disposition  was  shown  in  the  erection  of 
new  shool  houses  and  providing  them- 
selves with  church  aQcommodation.  Un- 
til 1856  the  first  constructed  school  build- 
ing appears  to  have  been  in  use.  By  the 
assessor’s  return  for  that  year  we  find  that 
the  township  was  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, valuation  and  names  of  houses  as 
follows:  Eastern,  $50;  Western,  $20; 
Bethel,  $30;  Salem,  $30;  Mountain,  $20; 
one  without  name,  $15,  These  houses 
soon  gave  place  to  others  with  ten  times 
their  value,  and  although  not  equal  to 
those  of  modern  times,  were  fully  up  to 
those  of  that  day.  There  are  now  nine 
school  houses  valued  at  $3,300  and  four 
church  edifices  valued  at  $4, 600. 

The  greatest  number  ot  transfers  of 
property  occurs  between  the  years  1866 
and  1870.  This  is  first  accounted  for  by 
the  young  men  returning  from  the  army 
and  afterwards  by  families  removing  to 
Kansas  and  Minnesota.  By  the  assessment 
of  1870  the  number  of  resident  taxables 
was  199  and  the  population  705,  From 
that  date  until  1873  there  was  a regular 
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decrease  in  Dumber  to  163  taxables,  when 
an  increase  in  number  again  commenced, 
reaching  about  the  same  figures  in  1880  as 
of  ten  years  preceding,  and  the  popula- 
tion had  reached  879.  From  1880  to  1890 
there  was  a regular  gain  ia  taxables,  he 
population  numbering  1,058.  For  1895 
the  taxables  reported  are  300  aud  the  ag- 
gregate valuation  of  all  assessed  property 
$139,010.  The  assessments  are  assumed 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  one*third,  the  real  val> 
uation,  which  gives  an  average  of  nearly 
$1,400  to  each  taxable. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  two  men 
who  have  added  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  this  township — Wm.  C.  Marsden  and 
Mahlon  C.  Mercur.  Mr.  Marsden  came 
from  near  Philadelphia  to  reside  in  the 
township  about  1865.  He  engaged  in 
connection  with  farming  in  the  purchase 
of  dairy  products  and  greatly  added  in 
obtaining  the  highest  market  price  to  Elk- 
land  butter.  In  addition  to  this  he  became 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  County  Agricultural  Society, 
thereby  promoting  improved  meehods  of 
farming.  Hie  faw  years  of  residence 
among  us  are  remembered  as  of  lasting 
benefit.  Mr.  Mercur  was  for  many  years 
the  leading  business  man  of  Bradford 
county.  He  commenced  making  invest- 
ments in  landed  property  in  the  township 
as  early  as  1862,  In  1866  he  purchased  of 
ex-Qovernor  Packer  the  Priestly  lands. 
Packer  had  six  years  before  bought  them 
of  Joseph  R.  Priestly  at  the  price  of 
about  $1  per  acre,  in  all  6,270 
acres,  3,364  acres  of  which  were 
in  Elkland.  Value  of  the  land  at 
the  time  of  sale  to  Mr.  Mercur  gave  a 
large  profit  on  the  investment.  The  build- 
ing of  the  State  bine  and  Sullivan  Rail- 
road and  the  Hillsgrove  tannery  has  given 
an  added  value  to  the  land.  Mr.  Mercur 
having  largely  invested  in  coal  lands  in 
Cherry  township,  became  the  largest  in- 
vestor in  improvements  for  opening  the 
Sullivan  county  coal  fields. 

Having  made  heavy  railroad  invest- 
ments at  the  crisis  of  1873,  he  met  with 
losses,  but  by  indomitable  energy  and 
persevering  work  overcame  financial  diffi  - 
cullies  that  would  have  sunk  ordinary, 
men.  He  continued  in  business  at  To- 
wanda  until  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Has  since  that  time  retired  to  his  Elkland 
farm,  where  he  now  resides. 


There  are  four  important  centers  of 
gathering  at  each  of  which  is  a post  office. 
Eldredsville,  which  for  many  years  was 
the  only  office  in  the  township,  is  very 
near  the  center.  Here  was  the  residence 
of  Charles  Mnllen,  near  which  was  the 
Mullen  school  house,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  place  for  military  muster 
where  William  King  served  as  captain  of 
the  militia  for  many  years.  The  name  of 
Eldredsville  was  originally  given  to  the 
post  office  by  Gen.  Samuel  McKean,  who 
was  a member  of  Congress  from  Bradford 
county  in  1825  and  having  that  year  se- 
cured the  mail  route  and  post  offices,  one 
at  Hillsgrove.  The  other  at  the  house  of 
Mr  Eldred  he  gave  the  name  of  Eldreds- 
ville, and  on  the  removal  of  the  office  to 
Mr.  Mullin’s  his  residence  became  known 
as  Eldredsville  and  has  since  that  time 
been  the  gathering  place  for  the  township. 
The  place  was  for  a number  of  years 
owned  by  Samuel  P,  Roberts,  a prominent 
citizen  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  its 
organization.  D.  L.  Miller,  justice  of  the 
peace,  E C.  Hunsinger,  Cyrus  Rossback 
and  Miss  Grange  now  reside  on  the  place. 
The  township  has  recently  here  erected  a 
neat  election  house,  used  for  eaucuses  and 
meetings  of  school  board  auditors  and 
commissioners.  In  1865  the  post  office 
was  established  at  Lincoln  Falls,  here  is 
the  residence  of  Jonathan  Rogers,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  postmaster,  the 
point  of  the  intersection  of  six  roads  being 
the  location  of  the  school  house.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  engaged  in  lumbering  and  has 
erected  a large  steam  saw  mill  and  shingle 
mill.  At  this  point  are  the  residences  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Pardoe,  Josiah  Cott,  George 
K Brown,  John  Brown,  John  8.  Brown, 
Allen  Brown  and  John  Brackman.  In 
1888  an  office  was  established  at  a little 
village  known  as  Estella,  Here  is  the 
largest  school  in  thetownthip  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  five  roads.  A general 
store  is  run  by  C.  B.  Jennings,  a saw  mill 
by  J.  J.  Webster.  A creamery  and 
cheese  factory  has  been  established  re- 
cently, also  two  blacksmith  shops.  The 
lands  were  originally  taken  up  in  this 
vicinity  by  John  and  Hugh  Boyle,  and 
later  by  John  Brown. 

Farms  are  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  George  C.  and  Ulysses  Bird,  Wheeler 
and  John  G.  Plotts,  F.  A.  and  W.  W. 
Boyle,  8.  C,  Vargeson,  J,  E.  and  Isaac 
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Isaac  K.  Brown,  A.  T.  Molnix,  A.  L. 
Plotts  and  George  C.  Birdeell.  4n  office 
has  also  been  established  in  the  western 
partof  the  township,  known  as  the  L'lke 
Ran  post  office,  kept  by  A.  Qlockner, 
located  along  the  road  leading  from 
Eldredsville  to  Shank,  about  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  German  and  McCarty  set- 
tlement. A school  house  is  located  near 
this  point. 

The  Friend’s  meeting  house  and  school 
house  is  situated  near  the  line  of  Fox 
township.  Here  an  excellent  school  is 
maintained  by  that  society  without  any 
aid  from  the  township.  The  following 
are  the  principal  owners  of  farms  in  this 
district:  Joseph  Bedford,  Theodore  Hess, 
C.  F.  Hess,  Joshua  Battin  and  son,  W.C. 
Battin,  Richard  Pardoe  estate,  John  Lon- 
don on  George  Pardoe  place,  Abel  Mc- 
Cartv,  Fred  McCarty,  George  Lilly,  Ellis 
Snell. 

Marrlaee  Record  From  tlie  Doobet  of 
B.  J.  Kldred,  Bsq. 

1809.  March  27,  Marshall  Batton  and 
Mary  Hogeland. 

1810,  March  1,  Joell  Bennett  and  Sarah 
Bird. 

1810,  Octobsr  9,  John  Bull  and  Eloner 
Bird. 

1820,  September  17,  John  Ball  and  Sarah 
Donnelly. 

1827.  July  3,  Hugh  Boyles  and  Eliza- 
beth King. 

1829,  August  20,  Ellis  Bryan  and  Sarah 
Rogers. 

1830,  August  30,  John  Boyles  and  Avis 
Kiog. 

1831,  November  10,  William  Brown  and 
Mary  Clark. 

1834,  October,  Joseph  Bryan  and  Acne 
Witherto. 

1820,  July  4,  Samuel  Clark  and  Eliza- 
beth Lambret. 

1828,  February  3,  Isaac  Craven  and 
Martha  Jane  Hill. 

1818,  December  10,  Daniel  Dagen  and 
Rachel  Craft. 

1631.  October  27,  Owen  Donnelly  and 
Mary  Snell. 

1834,  December  6,  Eimond  Grover  and 
Aurelia  Bruner. 

1809,  September  26,  Jonathan  Hoagland 
and  Rachel  Patterson, 


1818,  October  5,  Samuel  Hoagland  and 
Lacy  Parkiss;  Joseph  Hoagland  and 
Susanna  Hendersoi^. 

1822,  July  1,  Charles  Hewlett  and 
Martha  Craft. 

1826,  ;)ctober  23,  Wm.  Hackell  and 
Sarah  E'dred. 

1827,  October  18,  David  Hamilton  and 
Hannah  Hoagland. 

1829,  September  17,  John  Huckell  and 
Eloner  Little. 

1832,  November  16,  Joseph  Hoagland 
and  Susanna  Henderson. 

1843,  November,  John  Handlin  and 
Rachel  West. 

1834,  May  5,  Archeland  Luce  and  Martha 
Batton. 

1811,  January  27,  Thomas  Molyneux  and 
Hannah  Rogers. 

1817,  December  21,  James  Molyneux 
and  Amanda  Molynenx. 

1833,  April  4,  John  Maynard  and  Mary 
Hoagland. 

1834,  January  23,  Samuel  Norton  and 
Catherine  Ann  Bryan. 

1820,  September  12,  Thomas  Parker  and 
Susannah  Wank. 

1826,  November  26,  Lathony  D.  Borter 
and  Mahalah  Luce. 

1810,  September  29,  Jonathan  Rogers 
and  Elizabeth  Snell. 

1811,  March  16,  John  Rogers  and  Sarah 
Lambret. 

1828,  N )vember  4,  Moses  Rogers  and 
Jane  Saddler. 

1829,  December,  Richard  Rowe  and  Ann 
Palmer, 

1823,  July  30,  Anthony  Snell  and  Sarah 
Underwood, 

1809,  March  2,  Richard  White  and  Ann 
Ball. 

1818,  June  27,  Abraham  Woolhever  and 
Precdla  Townsand. 

1821,  February  26,  Barney  Williams  and 
Abigail  Luce. 

1829,  January  8,  Josiah  Warren  and 
Sarah  Jane  Glidewell. 

1829,  January  15,  Pexes  Williams  and 
Ann  Hoagland. 

1830,  June  17,  John  A.  Warberton  and 
Hannah  Mnllin. 

1810,  March  3,  James  Youres  and  Dorcas 
Garner. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Historical,  Blograpbloal  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CLV. 


The  Beennkh  Family. — Oo  October  8, 
1737,  there  landed  at  Philadelphia  John 
Deitrich  Brenner,  who  emigrated  to  thiu 
country  from  Switzerland  on  the  ship 
“Charming  Nancy.”  In  1740  there  lo- 
cated in  Lancaster  county  George  and 
Philip  Brenner,  they  having  purchased 
land  in  Manor  township.  From  either 
George  or  Philip  the  family  of  Brenner 
in  Lancaster  county  has  descended.  In 
1760  there  located  in  Frederick  county, 
Virginia,  now  Shenandoah,  Casper  Bryner 
(Brennar).  He  purchased  land  there,  the 
deed  to  him  being  dated  August  4,  1760, 
and  signed  by  Fairfax.  Casper  Brenner 
was  married  to  Catharine  Zirkle,  and  died 
October  25,  1792,  leaving  issue: 

i.  John,  b.  Aug.  12,  1752. 

ii.  Michael,  b.  May  12,  1764, 

iii.  Elizabeth,  m.  Abraham  Harpine. 

iv.  Christina,  m.  Thomas  Hinton,  jr. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Notes  and 

Queries  inform  us  where  John  Deitrick 
Breimer  settled,  lived  and  died,  and  if 
George,  Philip  or  Casper  were  children  of 
h S ? SMS, 


:THE  MONTOUR  FAMILY. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Benjamin  Suite, 
of  the  office  of  “Militia  and  Defence,” 
Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  excerpts 
which  follow.  There  is  considerable 
to  untangle  in  this  record  of  the  Mon- 
tours,  yet  as  these  references  are  of  great 
historical  value,  we  feel  it  a duty  to  pre- 
serve whatever  relates  to  them  :J 
Cone,  alias  Montonr. 

1651,  27th  August.  The  parish  register 
of  Three  Rivers  mentions  Pierre  Cone  dit 
la  Fleur  de  Cognac,  as  godfather  of  a 
young  Indian  girl 

1662,  2l8t  May.  Le  Journal  des  Jesuites 
states  that  a soldier  called  La  Fleur  de 
Cognac  was  wounded  by  the  Iroquois  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  op- 
posite Three  Rivers. 

1647, 16ih  April.  At  Three  Rivers  Father 
Baguenean,  Jesuit,  celebrates  the  marriage 
of  Pierre  Couc  dit  La  Fleur, son  of  Nicholas 
Cone,  and  Elizabeth  Templair,  of  Cognac, 


with  Marie  Meti8ameg8k8e,  of  the  Algon- 
quine  nation.  Witness:  Charles  Pachi- 
nni,  Algonquine,  Barthelemy  Anara8i, 
also  Algonquin,  Monsieur  Pere,  merchant, 
and  Severin  Ameau. 

Notes. — Cognac  en  Angoumois  is  the 
famous  place  where  the  brandy  of  that 
name  is  manufactured. 

The  figure  8 is  about  the  equivalent  of 
letter  w in  the  French  language. 

Pachirini  was  the  Algonquin  chief  laho 
had  given  (1634)  a piece  of  land  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  Christian  ( Jesuit)  chapel  at 
Three  Rivers.  This  lot  was  afterward  made 
a seignorial  domain  by  Louis  XIV,  and  is 
still  the  same  under  the  name  of  Pachi- 
rini. In  the  tongue  of  the  Algonquin 
Pachirini  means  a little  man  whose  body 
keeps  straight  up — like  a military  man  if 
you  like.  The  family  of  Pachirini  lived 
in  Three  Rivers  during  the  whole  of  the 
XVII  century. 

Monsieur  Pere  was  the  famous  Moreau 
Pere  dit  La  Taupine,  who  is  to  be  found 
at  Hudson’s  Bay,  Michillima-Kinac,  Penn- 
sylvania, north  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  1670  to  1700.  He  became  harbour 
master  for  Quebec  and  died  there  after 
1715. 

Severin  Ameau,  of  Paris,  a notary,  died 
in  Three  Rivers  in  1716,  leaving  a series  of 
notarial  covering  a period  of  50  years. 

The  children  of  Couc,  by  his  squaw, 
were  all  born  in  Three  Rivers  from  1657  to 
1673,  as  follows: 

1st.  Jeanne,  1657.  Assassinated  1679. 

2d.  Louis,  1659.  Was  the  first  of  his 
family  to  take  the  name  of  Montour. 
Married  a Sokokis  ladian  girl  in  1683,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

3d.  Angelique,  1661.  Married  at  Three 
Rivers  4ih  August,  1692,  to  a Frenchman 
called  Sincerney,  or  St.  Cerny.  She 
signed  “Angelique  Couc”  very  plainly. 

4th.  Marie,  1663.  Unknown  otherwise. 

5th.  Marguerite,  1664.  Jean  Pere  dit 
La  Taupine  was  her  godfather.  She  mar- 
ried Jean  Fafart  dit  Laframboise,  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of  Three 
Rivers, 

6th.  Elizabeth,  1667.)  Not 

8tb,  Madeleine,  1669.  s known 

8th.  Jean,  1673  ) otherwise. 

Louis,  born  1659,  appears  to  me  as  the 
only  one  of  the  two  boys  who  continued 
to  perpetuate  the  family  under  the  names 
of  Couc  and  Montour,  and  I believe  that 
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none  of  bie  sons  kept  the  designation  of 
Cone,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  such 
name  ever  being  applied  to  them. 

Francais  8t,Cerny  married  to  Angelique 
Cone,  had  a son  called  Maurice  8t.  Cerny 
Montour,  who  married  Therese  Pevit,  of 
Three  Rivers  and  had  a son  christened 
there  in  1737. 

1664;,  23d  March.  The  register  of  the 
court  of  justice,  Three  Rivers,  shows  that 
Pierre  Couc  dit  la  fleur  de  Cognac  is  pres- 
ent at  the  audience  of  that  day,  by  sum- 
mon of  Guillaume  de  la  Rue,  “proenreur 
fiscal,”  of  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  (near  Three 
Rivers.)  Couc  had  made  an  agreement 
with  Pierre  Preux,  his  farmer,  by  which 
the  latter  was  bound  to  erect  a fence  in 
front  of  Cone’s  residence.  The  matter 
was  settled  easily.  That  document  bears 
the  signature  of  “Pierre  Couc.” 

1665,  6th  August.  A soldier  by  the 
name  of  Couc  was  killed  at  Three  Rivers 
by  the  bursting  of  a cannon.  He  belonged 
to  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  France.  The  Abbe 
Taegoay,  in  hie  Dictionnaire  des  Familees 
Canadiennes,\&]if:s  that  man  for  our  Pierre 
Couc  without  perceiving  that  the  latter  had 
three  children  alter  that  date.  The  act  re- 
cording the  burial  is  in  Latin.  The  word 
“cannon”  being  foreign  to  that  tongue, 
the  Abbe  was  greatly  puzzled  because  the 
word  catapuUae  is  employed  there.  He 
put  it  in  French,  tue  par  une  catapulte! 

1667,  The  nominal  census  of  Cap  do  la 
Madeleine  contains  the  following  entry : 

Pirre  Coeque,  40  years  old;  Marie,  bis 
wife,  35  years.  Children:  Jeanne,  10; 
Louis,  7;  Angelique,  5;  Marguerite,  3; 
Elizabeth,  3 months.  Land  in  a state  of 
cultivation  14  arpents.  This  figure  of  14 
arpents  might  be  considered  small,  but  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  neighboring 
settlers. 

Jean  Crevier,  of  Three  Rivers,  re- 
cruited ten  or  twelve  families  in  that 
place  and  vicinity,  between  the  years  1674 
and  1680  to  develops  the  establishment  ae 
had  just  started  at  8t.  Francais-du-Lac' 
near  8ore),  and  Couc  was  of  that  number. 

1679,  Jeanne,  the  eldest  child  of  Couc, 
was  assassinated  at  8t.  Francais  in  1679. 

I have  published  an  account  of  this  affair 
in  La  Revue  Canadienne  of  1885  or  1886, 

1681.  Hominal  Census  of  8sint-Fraii- 
cais-du  Lac:  Pierre  Couque  67  years, 
Marie  (8auv8geeee)  his  wife  50  years. 


Children:  Louis  20,  Marie  18,  Marguerite 
16,  Elizabeth  14.  Madeleine  12,  Jean  8, 
3 firearms  (fusils),  15  arpents  of  land  in  a 
state  of  cultivation. 

Notes, — I do  not  know  the  date  of  the 
decease  of  Pierre  Couc.  His  wife  was 
buried  in  Three  Rivers,  8th  January,  1699. 

During  the  XVII  century  very  few 
Frenchmen  married  Indian  girls  and  most 
of  them  left  but  a very  limited  descend- 
ants. 

1683,  About  that  date,  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  Pierre  Couc,  married 
a 8okakis  girl  whose  Christian  name 
was  Madeleine.  This  is  the  first 
Montour  on  record . Louis  adopted  that 
surname,  dans  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
terity. The  missionaries  used  to  write 
"Louis  Couc,  surnomme  Montour,”  until 
after  1700. 

Louis  lived  at  8t.  Francois-du-Lac 
(Lake  8t.  Peter).  All  the  entries  concern- 
ing his  children  were  made  in  Three 
Rivers. 

1750-1768.  Andre  Montour,  interpreter 
and  captain  of  the  Indians,  served  on  the 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  nmler  Hir  William 
Johnson.— (Doewm.  History  of  New  York.) 

1764.  Captaine  Montour  is  on  the  side 
of  the  English  against  Pontiac.— (ParA- 
man's  Pontiac  ) 

1778.  8t.  Maurice  Forges,  near  Three 
Rivers,  there  is  a mention  of  a widow 
Montour  keeping  a boarding  house. — 
(Memoires  of  Laterriere.) 

1790,  25th  April.  First  commission  of 
justice  of  the  peace  recorded  at  Three 
Riverain  favor  of  Nicolas  Montour  and 
others.  Montour  was  at  that  time  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company 
of  Furs  and  lived  in  high  style. 

1797.  Thomas  Ceffln  and  Nicolas  Mon- 
tour, members  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
county  of  8t.  Maurice,  including  the  town 
of  Three  Rivers. 

Montour  died  about  1805,  having  spent 
most  of  his  money.  He  left  a widow, 
Genevieve  Wills,  who  died  at  Pointe-du- 
Lac  1832,  aged  65.  Montour  was  seigneur 
of  Pointe-du-Lac,  near  Three  Rivers. 

1812.  Private  Pierre  Montour  belonged 
to  the  Volunteers  stationed  at  Three 
Rivers. 

In  Les  Oanadiens  de  V Quest,  by  Joseph 
Tasse,  ii,  329,  there  is  an  account  of  Mon- 
tour fightinc  a duel  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories in  1815,  but  I believe  Nicolas  was 
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dead  at  that  date  and  the  Montour  in 
question  was  another  man. 

I cannot  affirm  that  all  the  Montours  of 
North  America  are  the  descendaBts  of 
Louis,  who  married  Madeleine  Sokokie  in 
1683,  but  I believe  it  is  the  case,  and  more 
specially  for  the  Montour  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, who,  like  Pierre  Bisaillon  and  several 
other  men  from  the  region  of  Saint  Fran- 
cais-du-Lac,  Laprairie  and  River  Chambly 
were  the  pioneers  of  that  Stale. 

Benjamin  Stjlte, 
Ottawa,  ISt/i  August,  1895. 


THE  EVANS  FAMIL.T. 


VII. 


XIX.  Elizabeth  Wallis  Evans  (Svan- 
Rice,  Evan,  John,  John),  born  March 
24,  1798.  She  married, May  1,  1817.  Hon. 
Henry  Shippen,  then  a prominent  lawyer 
in  Lancaster.  They  went  to  Huntingdon 
in  1818,  on  his  being  appointed  judge  for 
that  district  by  Governor  Shulze;  and  af- 
terwards receiving  the  appointment  of 
judge  of  the  Crawford  county  district,  re- 
moved to  Meadville.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
he  was  captain  of  a volunteer  company, 
and  marched  from  Lancaster  to  the  head 
of  Elk  in  Maryland,  thence  to  the  de- 
fense of  Baltimore.  They  had  issue  (sur- 
name Shippen): 

i.  Frances;  b.. March  23,  1818;  m.  June 
28,  1838,  Edgar  Huidekoper;  and  they 
had  issue  (surname  Huidekoper): 

1.  Henry-Shippen,  b.  July  17,  1839; 
rn.  Oct.  26,  1864,  his  cousin  Emma 
G.  Evans,  dau.  of  Thomas  Wallis 
Evans,  of  Germantown,  Pa,,  and 
have  Gertrude-Evans  and  Thomas 
Wallis. 

2.  Frederick- Walters,  b.  Sept.  12, 
1840;  m.  January  22,  1867,  Miss 
Virginia  Christie,  and  had  issue: 

a.  Grace;  d.  in  inf. 

b.  Louis-Frederick ; b.  1874, 

C.  Reginald;  b.  1876. 

3.  Herman- John,  b.  Nov.  28,  1843;  d. 
at  St.  Paul  October  21,  1868. 

4.  Edgar,  b.  March  10,  1845. 

5.  Gertrude,  m.  Aug.  17,  1870,  Frank 
Wells,  M.D.,  and  have  (surname 
Wells): 

a.  George-Doane,  b.  June  27,  1872. 

b.  Edgar,  b.  June  27,  1875. 


c,  A dau.,  b.  June  4,  1878. 

6.  Elizabeth, 

7.  Rush-Rheese,  h.  May  3,  1854;  m. 
March  15,  1877,  Annie  Preston 
Morris. 

8 Frank-Colhorn,  b.  Aug.  22,  1857. 

ii.  Edward,  b.  December  26,  1819,  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa  ; m.  August  10,  1858, 
Ellen  Siokes,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  had 
issue : 

1.  Edward. 

2.  William. 

3 Frank. 

iii.  Henry,  b.  April  5,  1822,  at  Hunting, 
don.  Pa  ; d.  March  6,  1845,  at  Meadville. 

iv.  Evans-Wallis,  b.  March  15,  1824,  at 
Huntingdon.  Pa. ; m.  November  25,  1852, 
Catharine  Yeates  McEiwee;  resides  at 
Meadville,  Pa.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Fanny;  m.  - — ■ Gill  and  have  one 
son. 

2.  Katie. 

3.  Frank. 

4.  Harry. 

V.  Rush-Rheese,  b.  January  8,  1828,  at 
Meadville,  Pa.  He  m.  October  10,  1855, 
Zariah  Rodman,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ; resides 
at  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  and  have  living: 

1.  Sarah. 

2.  Henry. 

3.  Eugene. 

vi.  Sarah  Yeates,  b.  May  21,  1830,  at 
Meadville;  m,  June 23,1853,  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Mumford.  She  died  Sept.  24,  1855. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mumford,  b.  Jan. 
26,  1826;  d.  August  28,  1877. 

vii.  William;  b.  May  23,  1832;  m.Oct. 
14,  1857,  Miss  Ruth  Baker,  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ; d.  Oct.  23,  1863.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Lizzie. 

2.  William;  resides  at  Madison,  Indi- 
ana. 

viii.  Franklin;  b.  April  18, 1837;  d.  Dec. 
10,  1863;  nnm. 

iy.  Joseph,  b.  Sep.  10,  1839;  m.  May 
6,  1870,  Elizabeth  J.  Winslow ; reside  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  have  issue,  Joseph 
and  Manot  Kathleen. 

XX  Maegaeet  Geaoe  Evans  (Evan- 
Rice,  Evan,  John,  John),  born  Oct,  5, 
1800.  She  m.  Dootob  Rush  Rheese. 
They  had  issue  (surname  Rheese) : 

i.  William  J . Rheese,  b.  March  30, 
1830;  m.  first,  November  13,  1856,  Laura 
Oliver  Clark,  who  d.  August  1,  1864. 
They  had  issue: 

1.  Fannie- Augusta,  Mr,  Rheese  m., 
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secondly,  September  20,  1866, 

Romenia  Fontinetta  Ellis;  b, 
March  14,  1846.  They  have  issue : 

2.  William-Henry. 

3.  Charles-Frank. 

4.  Grace- Margaret. 

5.  Flora-Gertrude, 

6.  Benjamin-Rush. 

Mr.  Rheese  for  many  years  has  occu- 
pied a responsible  position  m the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  bave  a lovely  home  near  the  city. 

XXI  Sarah  Smith  Evans  (.Evan-Rice. 
Evan,  John,  John),  b.  July  3,  1802;  d. 
September  10, 1866.  She  married  Septem- 
ber 6,  1821,  General  Hugh  Brady.  He 
■was  born  at  Northumberland  January  29, 
1798,  and  died  at  Brookville,  Pa..  Septem- 
ber 12,  1861.  They  had  issue  (surname 
Brady) : 

L Evan-Rice-Evans,  K March  16,  1823, 
at  Indiana,  Pa. ; m.  January  28,  1845, 
Frances  A.  Magee,  of  Clearfield,  Pa.  He 
■was  killed  in  battle  of  South  Mountain 
September  14,  1862;  was  a gallant  oflicer 
in  the  Union  army.  They  had  a daughter 
Grace. 

ii.  Elizabeth-Shippen,  b.  December  25, 
1825,  at  Indiana,  Pa. ; on  June  30,  1846, 
she  m.  Andrew  Craig,  of  Brookville,  Pa. ; 
and  they  had  issue  (surname  Craig) : 

1.  Frances- Jane,  b,  March  21,  1848 ; 
d.  July  26,  1849, 

2.  Hugh-Brady,  b.  at  Brookville,  July 
18,  1851, 

3.  Sarah-Frances. 

4.  Alice- Gertrude. 

5.  Laura-Grace. 

iii.  Jane,  bi  at  Indiana  February  16, 
1830;  d.  at  Meadville,  Pa,,  August  26, 
1832. 

XXII.  Grace  Wallis  Evans  (John, 
Evan.  .John,  John),  b.  in  1805;  d.  March 
9,  1857,  at  Marcns  Hook,  Pa.  She  m. 
Rev.  Morgan  T.  Rheese,  and  they  had  is- 
sue (surname  Rheese) : 

i.  B.-Ru8h;b.  December  31,  1831;  d. 
1854,  unm. 

ii.  John-Evans;  b.  March  19,  1833;  d. 
1862;  m.  Anne  Houghton  McCulchen, 
and  had  issue : 

1.  Eliza-Grace;  m.  Edward  St.  John; 
and  had  (surname  St,  John): 
Morgan-Rheese,  Anael  and  Grace- 
Evans. 

2.  Morgan-John,  d.  inf. 

3.  B.  Rush. 


4.  Caroline-McCutchen,  d.  inf, 

iii.  Ann,  b.  Nov.  25,  1835;  d.  1836, 

iv,  Mary-Erwin,  m.  Charles  Granville 
Hammond,  living  at  Highland  Park, 
Lake  county,  111.  They  had  the  follow- 
ing children : 

1.  Annie-Rhees. 

2.  Mary-Grace,  d.  Dec,  23,  1883, 

3.  John  -Rhees,  d.  yonng. 

V.  Annie  Elizabeth;  m.  Isaac  Hawley 
Seelye;  now  living  at  Eau  Clair,  Wiscon- 
sin. They  had : (surname  Seelye) : 

1.  Frank,  m,  Florence  Virginia  Hess. 

2.  Caroline-McCutchen;  d.  January  7, 
1890, 

XXIII.  Elizabeth  Margaret  Evans 
(John,  Evan,  John,  John)  b.  August 
18,  1807;  d.  December  9,  1889;  m.  Dr. 
John  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Easton,  Fa.  They 
removed  to  •'Cooper’s  Plains,”  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.  Their  children  were: 

i.  Francis-Erwin,  d.  unm.  Feb.  14,1893, 
aged  64  years. 

ii.  Mary-Erwin,  m.Willard  C.  Morse, of 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  She  d.  July  1,  1892, 
aged  61  years.  They  had  issue  (surname 
Morse) : 

1.  John-Cooper. 

2.  Elizabeth-Evans,  d.  Oct.  21,  1864. 

iii.  Dr.  John;  surgeon  in  U.  S.  Navy 
1861-6;  m.  Ophelia  Bronson;  reside  at 
Corning,  N.  Y. ; they  had  issue : 

1.  Alice. 

2 John;  d.  young. 

3.  John-Vandiver. 

4.  Louise;  d.  young. 

6.  Randolph. 

6.  Mary. 

7.  Harley. 

iv.  Thomas- M.,  unm. ; was  first  lieuten- 
ant Co.  D,  Fremont’s  Body  Guard;  d.  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  31,  1862,  aged  26 
years. 

V.  Theodore;  in  U.  S.  N.  1861  to  1871; 
is  now  a consulting  engineer  in  New  York 
city. 

vi.  Samuel-Erwin ; a graduate  of  Yale 
College,  class  1863;  d.  August  3,  1864, 
aged  24  years,  unm. 

vii.  Frederick -Stevens;  was  second 
lieutenant  in  Fremont’s  Body  Guard  in 
1861-2;  m.  Frances  J.  Merrill,  and  reside 
at  Aspen,  Colorado;  have  issue: 

1.  Frederick-Merrill,  d.  in  1879. 

2.  Nellie-Evans,  d.  young. 

3.  Edward-Merrill. 

4.  Theodore. 
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viii.  Charlotte-Elizabelh;  m.  William 
Bryson,  of  Cnmberland  county,  Pa. ; 
reside  at  Mecbanicsburg,  Fa;,  and  have 
issue  (surname  Bryson) : 

1.  Thomas-Bines. 

2.  John-Cooper. 

3.  Frederick-Carnthers : d.  inf. 

ix.  Artbur-Erwin ; m.  Eliza  Burck;  re- 
side at  Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  Y.  They  have 
issue: 

1.  Elizabetb'Mary;  d.  young. 

2.  Charlotte- Irene. 

3.  Kathleen. 

4.  Thomas-Wallis. 

5.  Bessie. 

6.  Theodore-Arthur. 

7.  Louise. 

8.  Francis-Frederick. 

XXIV.  Maet  EvANsCJohn,  Evan,  John, 
Jonn),  b.  in  1809;  d.  1894,  at  Painted  Post, 
N.  Y. ; m.  May  2,  1839,  William  Erwin, 
Esq.  She  now  resides  in  Cleveland, Ohio. 
They  had  issue  (surname  Erwin) : 

i.  Elizabeth -Wallis,  m.  J.  RWard,  and 
had  issue  (surname  Ward) : 

1.  William. 

2.  Erwin. 

3.  Ralph,  d.  infancy. 

4.  Ralph  (second),  d.  infancy. 

She  m , secondly,  R A.  Craig ; reside 
in  Hew  York  city. 

ii.  William- Wallis;  m.  Mary  T.  King; 
he  is  a prominent  lawyer  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

iii.  John-Evans;  m.  Julia  Gayley,  and 
reside  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  had  J ulia, 

iv.  Alice;  d.  young. 

V.  Albert;  d.  in  1862,  aged  16  years. 

vi.  Thomas-Wallis;  d.  young. 

vii.  Mary- Alice,  d.  in  1890;  m.  Charles 
H. Potter,  and  had  issue  (surname  Potter): 

1.  Mary-Antoniette. 

2.  Charles-Mason. 

XXV.  Thomas  Wallis  Evans  (John, 
Evan,  John,  John),  b.  February  9,  1811; 
m.  June  20,  1839,  Annie  D.  Homae,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a prominent  mer- 
chant in  Philadelphia;  IS  now  living  re- 
tired in  Germantown.  They  had  issue: 

i.  Emma,  m.  her  cousin.  General  Henry 
Shippen  Huidekoper.  He  was  a distin- 
guished officer  in  the  late  war  and  carries 
an  empty  sleeve ; was  postmaster  in  Phil- 
adelphia a few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Huide- 
koper died  in  1893.  They  had  issue  (sur- 
name Huidekoper): 

1.  Thomas-Wallis. 


2.  Gertrude;  m.  Professor  Monroe 
Smith,  and  have  (surname  Smith) 
Gertrude. 

ii.  Annie-Wallis;  d.  in  1893;  m.  Robert 
M.  Dunn,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  had 
issue  (surname  Dunn): 

1.  Thomas. 

2.  Lilly. 

3.  Mary. 

4.  Philip. 

iii.  Lilly,  d.  young. 

iv.  Nellie;  dec’d;  m.  Edgar  H.  Buller, 
of  Philadelphia. 

V.  Mary;  m.  Frank  McCullough,  of 
Germantown;  reside  in  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

XXYI.  Maegaekt  Gaeeett  Evans 
(John,  Evan,  John.  John),  b.  March  14, 
1813;  d.  Dec.,  1879;  m.  Millee  Fox. 
January  7,  1847,  of  Towanda,  Pa.  They 
had  issue'  (surname  Fox) : 

i.  John-Evans,  m.  Lizzie  Miller;  reside 
at  Towanda  and  have  issue: 

1.  Margaret, 

2.  Mary, 

3.  George-Miller. 

4.  Stewart. 

5.  Bessie, 

6.  Annie-Stewart, 

7.  Katherine-Neal. 
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Canal  Liteeatueb  of  1830, — I found 
this  specimen  notice  of  mo  "days  of  old” 
some  years  ago  in  a pacfeage  of  "copy”  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Harrisburg  Ohron~ 
iele,  then  where  the  First  National  Bank 
is  at  present.  Thomas  Eider,  Esq.,  had  a 
year  before  erected  a frame  building  for 
"offices”  on  this  site: 

"Take  Notice  of  tne  Gampt  Meeting 
“The  Governor  Wolcott  boat  will  leave 
at  Mr.  Harrises  Wharehouse,  at  the  lore 
end  of  Paxton  street  on  Saturday  Eye- 
ing at  half-past  Six  o’clock  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  foling  at  Seven  o’clook. 
Seats  reserved  for  the  Laides.  fair  12  and 
a half  cents. 

By  oedee  of  the  Capt.  ” 
Can  any  one  inform  me  who  was  cap- 
tain and  especially  who  was  clerk  of  this 
boat  7 A,  B . H. 
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THB  HBBRON  DIARY. 


Extracts  From  the  Diary  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Chnrch  at  Hebroo,  Kow 
hebanoD,  Pa. 


I. 


[For  the  translation  and  copy  of  the 
foliowing  valuable  record,  giving  import- 
ant Revolutionary  data  from  1776  to  1783, 
the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  are  in- 
debted in  the  courtfsy  of  Jacob  H.  Red- 
secber.  Esq.,  of  Lebanon.  It  will  occupy 
at  least  four  issues  of  the  Telkgeaph.] 
1776. 

Wednesday,  May  10. 

Great  alarm  in  the  town.  All  men  from 
15  to  50  years  are  expected  to  register  them- 
selves. Two  companies  are  ready.  The 
brethren  ask  for  advice,  and  that  is  hard 
to  give, 

Sunday,  May  14. 

Note.  From  Wednesday  of  last  week 
np  to  the  end  of  the  week  our  whole 
neighborhood  has  presented  a warlike  ap- 
pearance; especially  was  there  great  ex- 
citement in  the  town,  so  that  there  is  bo 
other  course  left  for  the  most  of  our 
brethren,  they  were  obliged  to  register 
themselves.  However,  they  all  went  to 
De  Haas,  who  has  no  commission,  but  has 
by  himself  organized  a company.  Thus, 
finally,  they  obtain  quiet. 

Memorabilia,  1775. 

Through  the  continual  favor  of  our 
worthy  magistrates  we  have  remained  not 
only  undisturbed, as  it  appeared  would  not 
be  the  case  in  these  hazardous  and  unset- 
tled times;  but  many  times  in  the  really 
open  malice  of  our  enemies  they  granted 
us  their  gracious  protection,  so  that  our 
quiet  haven  has  been  guarded  for  us. 

1776. 

Sunday,  March  3. 

Mr.  De  Haas  came  before  the  preaching 
service,  and  bade  Brother  Bader  an  aifec- 
tionate  farewell.  In  pursuance  of  his  call, 
he  will  leave  next  Wednesday  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  there,  as  colonel  of  the 
First  battalion,  he  will  travel  to  Quebec. 
Thursday,  March  7. 

Early  this  morning  Mr.  DeHaas,  with  a 
strong  escort,  passed  be  here  on  his  jour- 
ney. He  gave  another  look  at  the  house; 
he  saw  Brother  and  Sr.  Bader,  and  once 
more  they  sent  each  other  a cordial  greet- 
ing. 


Friday,  June  25. 

Dr.  Oldenbrug  came  and  asked  for  sev- 
eral benches  for  the  officers,  in  order  that 
they  could  sit  to-morrow  in  Bro.  Baltho, 
Orth’s  spring  house.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  four  from  the  school  rooms.  A 
whole  battalion  will  come  together  to- 
morrow across  the  water  in  Baltho.  ’s  field 
(just  opposite  the  Gemein-hansl  and  drill. 
Sunday,  July  7. 

There  is  again  a great  alarm  in  the  town 
concerning  the  war. 

Monday,  July  8. 

Bro.  Sturges  came  in  great  perplexity 
with  the  news  that  every  one  must  leave 
at  once,  according  to  the  command  of 
Congress,  through  an  express  messenger. 
Sunday,  July  14. 

This  morning  the  battalion  received 
positive  orders  not  to  march  out  here  until 
the  public  divine  worship  of  the  Brethren, 
who  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  was  ended. 
Sunday,  July  21. 

Again  a battalion  marched  by. 
Wednesday,  July  24, 

At  evening  two  soldiers  came  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat.  When  they  heard 
that  this  was  a meeting  house  they  started. 
Sr.  Bader,  however,  made  up  something 
for  them.  They  were  very  friendly  and 
thankful. 

Friday,  July  26. 

Andreas  Kapp  came  early  to  take  leave 
of  Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader.  He  began  at  once 
to  weep.  One  mast  have  sympathy  with 
the  people.  His  company,  with  several 
others,  lies  encamped  since  Tuesday  on 
Baltho.  Orth’s  field,  opposite  our  house. 
To  day  they  march  on  toward  Reading. 
Sunday,  July  28. 

Towards  evening  again  a company  be- 
longing to  another  battalion  marched  upon 
the  field,  being  opposite  us, 

Monday,  July  29. 

At  Bnehler’s  they  (Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader), 
see  the  company  of  Baltho.  Orth  just  ar- 
riving and  marching  here  upon  the  field. 
Tuesday,  July  30. 

In  the  forenoon  Baltho.  with  his  wife 
and  several  children  came;  he  to  take 
leave  of  Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader,  so  also  Adam 
Orth,  with  his  eldest  son  John,  who  also 
wished  to  take  leave  (Adam  has  some  one 
in  his  place),  to  our  deep  sorrow. 

Sunday,  August  4. 

Great  alarm  and  uneasiness  because  of 
I the  Tories  and  Indians,  who  are  threaten- 
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ing  an  invasion  npon  the  land  from  the 
mountains. 

Monday,  August  6. 

Two  companies  from  the  Swatara 
marched  here  again , 

Tuesday,  August  6. 

One  from  town. 

Thursday,  August  8. 

Towards  evening  the  companies,  which 
are  (as  it  is  believed),  the  last  from  this 
place,  also  marched  away. 

Friday,  August  9. 

Stnrges  came  towards  evening. 

Saturday,  August  10. 

At  noon  Guenther  and  after  him  Gott- 
lieb Kucher,  to  bid  us  farewell.  Then 
Mich.  Uhrich  and  Mich.  Koch,  and  after 
these  Geo.  Yolk  came  to  say  farewell. 
Sunday,  August  11. 

Henry  Buehler  bade  us  farewell. 
Monday,  August  12. 

Once  more  we  were  visited  by  Henry 
Buehler  on  his  way  to  his  company  in 
Meyerstown. 

Thursday,  August  15. 

The  song  service  _ is  held  in  the  house, 
because  so  many  of  the  Brethren  are  in 
the  army. 

Wednesday,  August  28. 

We  received  a letter  from  Bro.  Stnrges 
to  read  to  his  wife,  in  which  was  the  news 
that  he  and  Bro.  Guenther  received  the 
favor  of  being  permitted  to  go  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  Bethlehem,  and  that  his 
battalion  conducted  itself  there  in  a credit- 
able manner. 

Sunday,  Sept.  1. 

Again  there  la  commotion  in  the  town 
because  of  a battle,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  Trentown  (Trenton). 
Monday,  Sept.  2. 

The  dreaaful  news  came  that  a battle 
should  have  occurred  near  Nycrk  (New 
York),  and  that  our  people  were  present. 
While,  however,  so  many  untruths  have 
been  spread  for  a long  time,  we  remain 
quiet. 

'Tuesday,  Sept.  3. 

This  afternoon  several  sisters  came  with 
the  letters  they  had  just  received  from 
their  husbands.  They  report  being  quite 
well,  and  hope  to  return  soon ; there  was, 
however,  continual  firing  and  fighting  on 
Long  Island,  about  three  miles  from 
Nyork  (New  York). 

Friday,  Sept.  6. 

On  his  return  (from  a visit)  Bro,  Bader 


to  his  joy  found  Bro.  Peter  Guenther  in 
the  house,  who  together  with  Mch.  Koch, 
had  returned  from  the  army  much  fatigued 
and  exhausted.  Stnrges  wes  also  to  come; 
was  on  his  way,  but  is  not  here  } et. 
Thursday,  Sept.  12. 

We  learned  thst  Henry  Buehler  has  also 
returned,  and  has  been  at  home  these  sev- 
eral days. 

Friday,  Sept.  13. 

We  heard  as  certain  that  Balth.  Orth, 
with  Adam’s  Johnny,  are  on  their  way 
home. 

Monday.  Sept  16. 

Last  Friday  (and  already  before)  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  to-day,  numbers  of 
discharged  men  returned  from  the  army. 
Because  of  the  many  sick  ones  on  the  way 
the  people  are  busy  sending  wagons  and 
horses  to  meet  them. 

Wednesday,  September  18. 

Balth.  Orth  with  Adam’s  son,  Johnny, 
was  expected  home  yesterday. 

Tuesday,  October  22. 

There  arose  a second  alarrrr,  that  all  who 
had  been  in  the  army  should  go  again. 
Sunday,  December  1st. 

One  thousand  prisoners,  under  a strong 
escort  of  our  troops,  marched  by  the 
Gemein-haus  on  to  Reading  at  10  o’clock. 
They  are  to  be  taken  to  Philadelphia. 
There  were  also  many  Tories  present  with 
their  wives  and  children  and  many  wagons. 
1777. 

Wednesday,  January  1. 

Everyone  in  town  is  rejoicing  over  a vic- 
tory which  the  Provincials  are  said  to  have 
gained. 

Saturday,  January  4. 

At  the  Love  Feast  Bro.  Bader  read  a 
letter  from  Bro.  Nathanael  to  Matthews 
concerning  the  quartering  and  care  of  the 
soldiers  who  arrived  in  Bethlehem. 
Sunday,  February  9. 

DeHaas  returns. 

Wednesday,  March  19. 

In  the  town  itself  there  were  miserable 
and  dangerons  quarrels  between  the  town 
people  and  the  soldiers  because  of  the 
Irish  patron,  Patrick,  whose  memory  the 
latter  were  celebrating. 

Monday,  May  5. 

Day  before  yesterday  the  people  were 
gathered  together  in  the  town  to  choose 
their  officers.  But  there  were  very  few 
out  of  the  whole  township.  Most  of  them 
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did  not  wish  lo  have  anything  to  do  vdth  it. 
Tuesday,  May  20. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  all  the  men  of  the 
town,  and  cona^qaenlly  our  brethren  also, 
were  drafted  into  the  militia  according  to 
their  clssses.  But  the  people  themselves 
did  not  go  there.  All  sorts  of  terrifying 
rumors. 

Friday,  June  20. 

Several  days  ago  the  people  wore  to 
have  come  together  in  the  town ; but  not  a 
single  man  made  his  appearance. 

Sunday,  June  22. 

The  first  dess  of  militia  should  have  as- 
sembled in  the  town  yesterday,  and  there 
heard  that  they  are  to  leave  this  week. 
But  not  one  man  came. 

Sunday,  June  29. 

At  the  reading  of  the  texts  (Bei  Qeleg- 
enheit  der  Loosung).  Bro.  Bader  gave  a 
few  necessary  and  plain  yet  cautious  ad- 
monitions concerning  the  alarm  about  go- 
ing away,  and  especially  about  the  oath, 
which  is  now  demanded, “and  on  which 
account  force  has  been  employed;  terrible 
examples  of  this  have  already  happened 
within  a couple  of  days  in  the  neighbor-  i 
hood.  He  expressed  himself  upon  this  ■ 
subject,  and  that  a j true  brother  can  take 
sucn  an  oath. 

Monday,  June  30. 

There  is  great  excitement  concern- 
ing the  taking  of  the  oath  and  leav- 
ing. The  people  are  strongly  opposed 
to  it;  and  it  is  especially  brought  to  our 
attention,  since  day  before  yesterday  two 
lost  their  lives  in  Donegal  because  they 
would  not  take  the  oath. 

Thursday,  Inly  3. 

We  heard  that  nineteen  who  took  the 
oath,  attempted  to  plunder  the  possessions 
of  an  unsworn  family  on  the  Swatara;  but 
while  carry  ing  them  out  and  loading  them 
upon  the  wagon,  were  attacked  by  sixty 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  seised,  and 
beaten  almost  to  death ; everything  saved, 
and  one  who  the  previous  week  had  shot  a 
man,  was  in  turn  shot  with  his  own  rifle. 
Tnesdsy,  August  5. 

Bro.  Koehler  visited  us,  because  a new 
alarm  bad  arisen  once  more  concerning 
leaving  and  taking  the  oath. 

Saturday,  August  9. 

Again  some  were  gathered  together  in 
the  town  about  their  going  away.  It 
seems  to  be  getting  serious. 

Thursday,  August  14. 


Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader  returned  from  Lititz, 
At  home  they  found  everything  quite 
well,  except  that  everybody  is  in  a state  of 
alarm  and  disquiet,  because  to-morrow 
and  the  following  day  the  Ist  and  2d 
classes  of  militia  are  to  leave. 

Tuesday,  August  19. 

Sturges  visited  U3  with  the  information 
that  Koehler  is  being  hunted;  he  is  to 
leave. 

Wednesday,  Angnst  20. 

There  is  much  sorrow  and  grief  among 
the  people  because  they  must  go. 

Friday,  August  22. 

We  heard  that  the  outlook  is  bad,  and 
that  all  the  Indians,  almost  10,000,  are  on 
their  way  here  from  Pittsburgh. 

Sunday,  August  24. 

Bro.  Koehler  came  early  with  the  news 
that  yesterday  night  (about  midnight) 
he  was  arrested  and  carried  off  to  the 
terror  of  his  wife  and  children.  They 
broke  open  his  house  by  force.  They  let 
him  free  until  9 o’clock,  when  his  case 
will  be  considered  and  adjusted. 

Monday,  August  25. 

There  came  a rumor  that  Howe  was  in 
Maryland  and  no  longer  far  from  York- 
town  (York)  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
that  all  the  prisoners  should  coma  here  in 
the  town  from  Lancaster  and  Reading. 
Houses  are  already  being  ordered  and  pre- 
pared in  the  town. 

Tuesday.  August  26. 

Bro.  Koehler  came  early  to  ask  advice. 
He  is  st;ll  in  trouble,  and  must  furnish 
himself  or  another  man.  He  was  returned 
by  mistake.  He  has  time  untiljo-morrow 
evening.  To-day  the  prisoners  are  to  ar- 
rive  in  the  town  and  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  churches  and  school  houses.  Our  ene- 
mies (it  is  stated)  want  them  put  in  our 
Gemein-hans  also. 

Wednesday,  August  27. 

Towards  evening  340  Hessians  arrived 
in  town.  In  the  evening  the  Colonel, 
Curtis  Grubb,  sent  two  soldiers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  orders,  informed  Bro.  Bader 
that  the  Gemein-haus  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  prisoners.  Bro.  Bader  protested 
against  it,  and  sent  word  back  to  him  that 
he  would  allow  no  one  in  bis  dwelling 
house.  It  was  not  a pnblic  bnilding. 
Thereupon  at  evening  Mr.  John  Thome 
and  Adam  Orth  came  and  spoke  farther 
about  the  matter  that  no  one  shoold  come 
into  the  house. 
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Tharsday,  Angnet  28, 

Early  ia  the  morning  Bro,  Bader  sent 
Bro.  A.  Orth  with  a letter  to  Col,  Grubb, 
but  on  the  way  he  met  the  latter  on  horse- 
back, as  he  was  viewing  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  empty  house  which  had  been 
offered  him  yesterday,  but  did  not  dis- 
mount. He  did  not  take  Bro.  Bader’s 
letter,  but  said  that  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done;  he  himself  could  scarcely  ride 
through  the  town  in  safety  on  account  of 
the  people.  Bro.  Bader  went  out,  but  ha 
would  not  wait,  and  instead  hurried  away. 
Thereupon  there  came  Ad.  Orth,  whom 
together  Jwith  Balth.  and  Geo.  Buefaler 
Bro.  Bader  took,  discussed  the  matter 
again,  and  sent  them  for  the  last  time 
into  the  town  to  stand  up  manfully  and 
put  forth  their  utmost  efforts;  and  at  lest 
to  declare  that  if  it  happened,  it  would  ba 
against  all  the  laws,  and  especially  against 
the  laws  of  our  land,  against  our  wishes 
and  by  force.  They  went,  fought  the 
whole  day,  and,  in  order  to  neglect  noth- 
ing, made  two  propositions:  that  they 
would  either  yield  up  the  two 
houses  in  place  of  it,  or  rent  a 
large  house  in  the  town  in  which 
some  could  be  put  and  pay  for  everything. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  and  they  came 
back  again  at  night.  The  prisoners  had 
not  yet  arrived,  but  would  be  here  early 
to-morrow.  We  further  agreed  among 
ourselves  to  reconsider  our  declaration  to- 
morrow upon  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners 
instead  of  allowing  the  house  to  be  broken 
into;  for  Bro.  Bader  had  resolved  either 
to  go  out  on  a visit  and  to  lock  up  every- 
thing or  to  move  away  entirely  when  they 
had  taken  possession  of  the  house,  and  to 
retire  to  Bethlehem  or  Lititz.  It  was  in- 
deed promised  him  that  besides  the  guard 
at  the  house  a body  guard  would  be  pro- 
vided to  protect  his  own  person  and  his 
family  if  he  desired  it,  but  while  at  the 
same  time  he  could  still  look  upon  himself 
as  a prisoner  he  declined  it.  Upon  more 
careful  reflection  he  gave  up  the  plan  of 
moving  away  entirely,  and  resolved  to 
send  an  express  to  Lititz, 

Friday,  August  29. 

In  the  fourth  hoar  Bro.  Geo.  Buehler 
set  out  and  returned  already  at  the  second 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  bringing  a comfort- 
ing and  encouraging  letter  from  Bro.  Mat- 
thews. In  the  forenoon  by  9 o’clook  all 
the  prisoners,  upwards  of  400,  had  ar- 


rived. Bro.  Bader  had  the  opportunity 
of  emphalieally  presenting  his  declara- 
tion to  Col.  Grubb.  But  he  has  been  quite 
prejudiced  by  the  head  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  carried  out  his  intention.  Bro. 
Bader  has  entire  possession  of  the  four 
lower  rooms,  but  200  were  put  into  the 
church  (Saal)  and  in  the  side  rooms  (Cabi- 
netter) ; the  others  had  to  go  to  town, 
and  then  the  Reformed  had  to  give  up 
their  church . 

Saturday,  August  30. 

la  the  forenoon  things  went  on  in  the 
now  commonly  unquiet  fashion.  Bro.  and 
Sr.  Bader,  however,  received  every  mark 
of  respect  and  friendship  But  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  regiment  of  Kaipphausen’a 
arrived,  not  the  entire  regiment,  bat  208 
strong,  and  some  of  them  were  to  be  with 
these,  who  were  in  a state  of  confusion, 
and  consisted  of  Hessians  and  Waldeck- 
ians,  and  consequently  no  proper  disci- 
pline and  obedience  could  be  expected. 
They  were,  therefore, obliged  to  go  hastily 
to  the  town.  Some  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially an  officer,  left  with  tears.  The 
others,  exclusively  Hessians,  and  hand- 
some fellows,  settled  themselves  in  their 
quarters.  One  hundred  (100)  more  of  them 
are  expected ; but  they  cannot  be  here,  for 
many  are  even  lodged  in  the  stable.  At 
evening  they  sang  only  in  the  stable,  but 
not  in  the  house,  fearing  lest  they  should 
annoy  the  Holy  Father.  But  when  they 
heard  that  he  had  nothing  against  it  they 
were  gl«d. 

Sunday,  August  31, 

They  heard  that  the  Holy  Father  desired 
to  preach.  Accordingly  they  immediately 
vacated  the  church  and  the  side  rooms, and 
would  not  have  it  under  any  consideraiion 
that  the  congregation  should  stand  back, 
and  that  they  should  enter  first.  But  Bro. 
Bader  begged  it  as  a favor  to  himself  and 
prevailed.  The  church  was  thus  packed 
full,  and  by  far  not  all  could  get  in,  for 
there  came  also  a great  many  from  the 
town,  and  also  other  j^ople  from  the 
woods,  in  short,  an  astonishing  multitude 
of  people.  The  Hessians  acted  as  musi- 
cians, but  as  our  note  books  were  placed 
before  them  they  could  neither  make  a 
change  in  the  tune  (Uelodie)  nor 
put  in  lines.  Thereupon  Bro  Bader 
preached  on  Luke  17:11,  and  following 
verses  with  especial  unction,  and  de- 
scribed in  a graceful  and  lively  manner  the 
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true  Master,  who  can  help.  The  heat  was 
almost  unbearable.  The  preaching  would 
have  been  held  in  front  of  the  house  in  the 
open  air,  if  the  sun  had  not  burned  so 
fiercely.  The  townspeople  were  vexed  at 
the  fact,  that  the  Hessians  had  come  here 
so  gladly  and  joyfully  to  hesr  God’s 
Word,  since  the  former  intended  to  hinder 
the  preaching  for  us  on  the  spot.  But  so 
it  was  only  the  more  solemn,  and  together 
with  the  instruments,  a French  horn  and 
a cornet,  played  very  agreeably  to  the 
singing.  At  heart  it  was  continually  la- 
mentable for  us.  We  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  quiet  with  Him,  amid  all  the 
noise.  Many  of  the  Brethren  and  Bisters 
wept  bitterly.  A sorrowful  close  of  this 
month! 

[N.  B. — A leaf  inserted  here  states  that 
the  Diary  from  the  10  to  12  of  Beptember  is 
missing,  and  through  carelessness  has 
been  entirely  lost.  E.  s.  h.] 

Sunday,  Bept.  14. 

At  evening,  when  it  was  already  dark, 
Col.  Grubb  came  with  drums,  and  had  the 
prisoners  counted.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
Minister  tMinistre),  otherwise  he  would 
have  come  sooner. 

Monday,  Sept.  15. 

The  Hessians  did  not  conduct  them- 
selves well  to-day.  Suddenly  they  began 
to  fiddle  near  the  street,  and  to  be  very 
jolly.  When  Bro.  Bader  heard  the  Church 
bass  (viol),  he  sent  an  nnder-ofilcer,  and 
had  him  demand  it;  bat  he  did  no^  get  it. 
Bro.  Bader,  in  all  his  weakness  imme- 
aiately  went  himself  in  his  dressing-gown. 
They  made  room  for  him,  took  off  their 
hats,  and  begged  bard  that  he  would  leave 
it;  they  were  not  doing  anything  wrong. 
The  answer  was,  he  would  leave  that  un- 
decided, but  our  bass  should  not  be  used 
so,  took  it  away  and  put  it  in  a place  of 
safety.  Boon  afterward  they  did  what 
they  had  in  mind  to  do.  They  made  a 
little  circle  and  fiddled  and  danced  with 
each  other  until  a rain  began  and  scat- 
tered them,  for  they  did  not  mind  either 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard  or  their  officers. 
Several  more  attempts  were  made  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  to  secure  the  bass, 
but  in  vain. 

Tuesday,  Bept.  16. 

Bro.  Bader,  who  is  better  again,  but 
still  very  feeble,  had  the  opportunity  to- 
day to  declare  to  several  that  he  had  no 
further  complaint  about  them,  but  yester- 


day they  had  acted  so  shamefully,  as  they 
certainly  would  not  dared  to  have  done  in 
Hesse  at  the  parsonage  (they  did  not  say 
there,  O yes) ; if  the  like  of  this  happened 
once  more  he  would  send  a messenger  to 
town  and  make  a formal  complaint  against 
their  insolence,  Ac. 

Wednesday,  Bept,  17. 

Bturges  visited  us  and  went  to  Rapp, 
and  helped  him  here  to  put  up  the  fence 
again.  The  Hessians  were  informed  that 
in  case  they  took  away  only  one  more  rail 
they  would  be  punished.  We  hear  of  all 
kinds  of  machinations  which  the  enemy 
is  suggesting  to  the  people,  to  carry  away 
Bro.  and  Br.  Bader,  because  they  would 
like  to  have  the  bouse;  they  do  not  know 
where  they  shall  put  the  poor  people, viz.  r 
the  Hessians. 

Thursday,  Bept.  18. 

As  the  weather  was  very  pleasant  to- 
day, our  guests  became  very  restless.  Yet 
we  managed  to  get  along.  A party  of 
Hessian  hunters  (Jaeger)  under  a guard, 
with  the  Dtrmiesioa  of  Oapt.  Oldenb^rugh, 
came  to  visit  their  fellow-prisoners  here. 
They  arrived  with  horns  blowing,  and 
fiddles,  and  immediately  began  to  dance 
in  the  church,  and  to  behave  shamefully. 
An  under-officer  came  and  told  Bro.  Bader 
that  he  and  his  comrade  could  not  do  any- 
thing, for  they  would  not  listen  to  them; 
perhaps  they  would  the  quicker  if  the 
Holy  Father  went  up.  Bro.  Bader  did  so. 
The  Hessians  defended  themselves  with 
tbeir  mouths  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
bit  it  was  said  briefly  that  if  they  did  not 
stop  immediately  it  would  be  made  a 
matter  of  complaint,  and  he  said  to  the 
guard  that  he  was  astonished  at  them, 
as  they  were  to  keep  order  and 
yet  behaved  so  badly  themselves. 
But  the  guard  became  rude,  and  told 
him  to  go  down.  Upon  this  they  acted 
more  boisterously.  Bro.  Bader  fetched 
the  sergeant,  but  they  treated  him  no 
better.  He  immediately  sent  one  of  the 
present  guard  to  the  Capt.  without  the 
knowledge  of  Bro.  Bader.  The  latter 
consequently  went  to  Capt.  Oldenbrngh 
also.  It  greatly  aroused  him , and  be  had 
already  sent  orders  that  they  shonld  re- 
turn to  town  at  once.  But  since  Bro. 
Bader  himself  had  come  he  said  he  would 
see  that  satisfaction  was  given  him;  went 
cut  with  him  and  met  them  at  Kucher’s 
house  and  commanded  them  forthwith 
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to  return  to  the  town.  There  they,  espe- 
cially the  guard,  although  Bro.  Bader  in- 
terceded for  them,  will  be  treated  sharply. 
Dcct.  Oldenbrugh  was  taken  home  by 
Bro.  Bader,  and  kept  to  dinner,  as  his 
eyesight  is  somewhat  pooriy. 

Friday,  September  19. 

To-day  the  Hessians  here  were  so  re- 
markably quiet,  nice  and  orderly  as  never 
before.  Finally  we  fonnd  out  that  the  five 
hunters  who  were  here  yesterday  from 
town,  and  behaved  so  disgracefully,  had 
beenimprisoued,  and  when  they  attempted 
in  addition  to  run  away  during  the  night, 
were  recaptured  and  were  to  remain 
locked  up.  Ours  are  now  exerting  them- 
selves still  more  to  act  becomingly,  in 
order  not  to  lose  their  good  standing,  es- 
pecially as  the  Holy  Father  has  such  great 
influence. 

Saturday,  Sept  20. 

This  afternoon  Col.  Grubb  came  and 
notified  the  Hessians  that  20  men  out  of 
each  company  (and  since  there  are  6 c 'm- 
panies  here,  tha^  makes  100),  are  to  leave 
to-morrow  for  Winchester,  in  Virginia; 
the  others  are  to  go  to  town,  and  accord- 
ingly our  home  is  to  be  free.  Some  went 
at  once  to  town  in  the  wagons  ordered  for 
them,  which  are  to  carry  their  baggage. 
Sunday,  September  21. 

At  6 o’clock  early  Mr  Grubb  came  and 
took  100  men  away.  They  left  very  un- 
willingly and  some  of  them  were  quite 
sorrowful.  Our  Hessians  are  as  quiet  as 
if  there  were  none  here. 

Wednesday,  September  24. 

The  Hessians  are  quiet,  but  dissolute 
and  light-minded. 

Sunday,  September  28. 

Different  officers  from  the  town  visited 
Bro.  Bader. 

Monday,  September  29. 

In  the  evening  the  Hessians  were  quar- 
reling In  the  side-room  (Cabinei)i  on  the 
Brethren’s  side.  Bro,  Bader  sent  some 
one  up,  who  secured  a little  more  quiet. 
Tuesday,  September  30. 

In  the  evening  again  50  men  out  of  the 
Reformed  Church  came  here.  So  un- 
justly are  we  treated. 

[N.  B. — Here  is  wanting  from  the  1 to  14 
ot  October.] 

Thursday,  October  16. 

For  several  days  we  have  thought  with 
pain  a great  deal  concerning  our  dear 
Bethlehem,  and  can  share  with  them  their 


trial  the  more  easily,  since  we  stand  in 
pretty  much  the  same  circumstanGes,  and 
just  the  same  troub'’  s are  overleking  us, 
although  not  to  so  high  a degree. 

Friday,  October  17. 

We  learned  early  to-day  that  Michael 
Uhiich  must  leave  the  congieeation  for 
the  army.  It  is  the  same  with  Volk.  Ad. 
Orth  is  making  strong  efforts  to  have  our 
house  vacated.  Ic  goes  hard,  but  looks  as 
though  he  would  succeed.  Marsteller  and 
John  Thome  helped  us  as  much  as  they 
can, 

Monday,  October  20. 

We  heard  that  Grubb’s  commission  has 
been  taken  taken  from  him  because  of  his 
unjustifiable  manner  of  dealing,  and  has 
been  given  to  Marsteller.  Bro.  Bader  ac- 
cordingly made  a last  attempt  and  wrote  a 
plain  let.  er  to  Marsteller  (for  our  stewards 
are  of  no  use)  and  seat  it  to  town  by  old 
David  Baehler.  He  promised  to  reply  to- 
morrow. 

Tuesday,  October  21. 

No  answer  from  Marsteller. 

Thursday,  October  23 

About  11  o’clock  there  was  heard  here 
and  in  town  a heavy  cannonade  from  the 
east,  but  what  it  means,  no  one  knows. 
Friday,  October  24 

We  heard  that  it  was  pretiy  certain  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  bouse  over  winter. 
Bro.  Bader  called  David  Baehler,  in  order 
to  send  him,  together  with  two  other 
brethren,  to  town.  He  came.  The  agree- 
ment was:  To- morrow  early,  as  it  was 
already  too  late  to-day.  It  was  about  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Saturday,  October  25. 

We  perceived  that  we  are  being  de- 
ceived. They  are  emptying  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  are  sending  some  of  them, 
and  also  of  those  here,  to  work,  and  in- 
stead of  those  here  are  secretly  sending 
others  out  of  the  Chnreh  to  take  their 
places  here,  in  order  that  we  shall  neither 
observe  nor  know  it.  God  have  marcy  on 
tnem!  David  Buehler  came.  Brother 
Bader  came  to  the  following  agreement 
with  him:  (1)  He  should  go  to  town  and 
take  with  him  two  or  more  brethren,  viz: 
Koehler  and  Guenther,  and  so  all  three 
should  go  as  as  deputies  from  himself  and 
the  congregation  to  Marsteller,  and  he  to 
say,  viz:  (2)  That  the  congregation  wanted 
an  answer  at  once  or  at  a short  specified 
time;  and,  (3)  that  the  congregation  once 
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and  for  all  wanted  to  have  the 
house  free.  He  went,  arranged 
everything  correctly  with  the  other 
two  brethren  mentioned  before.  They 
were  received  in  a friendly  manner,  and 
all  possible  assistance  promised.  He 
(Marsteller)  had  immediately  npon  the  re- 
ceipt of  onr  letter  written  to  Lancaster 
and  was  waiting  a reply.  That  was  the 
reason  why  he  had  not  yet  answered;  he 
would  gladly  have  brought  Bro.  Bader  the 
reply  personally ; they  should  still  have 
patience  three  or  four  days;  should  the 
reply  still  not  come  from  Lancaster  then, 
and  if  they  wished  to  send  one  or  two 
deputies  to  Lancaster,  be  would  give  them 
a recommendation,  write  himself,  and 
make  room.  All  this  he  communicated  to 
Bro.  Bader  in  a friendly  letter.  He  should 
have  read  Bro.  Bader’s  letter  with  tears. 
Sunday,  October  26. 

After  preaching  Bro.  Bader  had  all  the 
Brethren  come  to  his  room  and  reported 
to  them  what  he  had  done  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation.  They  were  rejjiced, 
and  determined  that  Ad.  Orth  (.whom 
Bro.  Bader  did  not  entirely  trustl  should 
act  as  their  deputy. 
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SbetcU  of  Forjis  TownsUIp.— I. 

Forks  township,  taken  from  Shrewsbury 
township,  was  erected  by  act  of  the  court 
of  Lycoming  county  in  1833.  The  pioneer 
settlements  were  largely  embraced  within 


this  township,  and  have  already  been 
given.  In  following  up  the  history  we 
come  to  the  family  of  George  Bird,  son  of 
Powell  Bird,  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He 
was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1790, 
and  was  five  years  old  when  his  father  set- 
tled in  Forks  township.  In  1813  he  mar- 
ried Sallie  King,  daughter  of  Thomas 
King.  The  children  were: 

i.  Phceow,  b 1813;  m John  Fawcett. 

ii.  Powell,  b.  1815. 

iii.  Mary,  b 1816;  m,  Thomas  Norton. 

iv.  Thomas,  b 1818;  d.  1819. 

V.  Esther,  b 1820;  m Richard  Biddle. 

vi.  Lydia,  b.  1822;  m Joseph  Fawcett. 

vii.  Charles,  b.  1824. 

viii.  William,  b.  1826;  d.  1828. 

ix.  George  C , b.  1829 

X.  Ann,  b.  1832;  d 1879. 

xi.  John  K.,  b.  1837. 

Po wel  1 Bird  took  up  land  near  his  father, 
and  in  June,  1839,  married  Sarah  Moly- 
neux,  daughter  of  Thomas  Molyneux. 
Their  children  were: 

1.  Hannah;  d.  at  the  age  of  20  years. 

ii.  Manoah  T. 

iii.  Lucy. 

iv.  Mary  A. ; m.  Wm.  Gibbs,  of  Brad- 
ford county. 

Charles  Bird  settled  on  lands  in  Forks 
township,  and  in  1847  married  Harriet 
Molyneux.daughler  of  Thomas  Molyneux. 
Their  children  were: 

i.  Oliver. 

ii.  Rath;  m.  George  Rinebold. 

iii.  William. 

iv.  Adaliae;  m.  James  Farrel. 

V.  Angenline;  m.  Lewis  McCarty. 

George  C.  Bud  married  Harriet  Kaye 
and  resides  in  Elkland  township.  Their 
children  were: 

i.  Alma;  m.  W.  E.  Miller, 

ii.  Mary;  m.  George  Birdsall. 

iii.  Ulysses. 

iv.  .Jennie;  m.  John  Rogers. 

V.  Nellie. 

vi.  Dora. 

John  K Bird,  the  youngest  eon,maTried 
Carrie  Tonkin,  daughter  of  Peter  Tonkin. 
Their  children  were: 

i.  Lincoln,  d.  s.  p. 

ii.  Fanny. 

ill.  Willard. 

iv.  Arthur, 

V.  John, 

vi.  Ethel. 

Mr.  Bird  is  a worthy  representative  of 
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his  ancestry.  He  is  a sdccesfal  farmer 
and  is  noted  for  introducing  improved 
machinery  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  is 
the  owner  of  the  original  Bird  homestead. 

The  descendants  of  William  Molyneux 
are  among  the  most  numerous  of  any 
family  as  well  as  the  largest  property 
owners  in  the  township.  John  Molyneux, 
the  eldest  son,  was  born  in  England,  April 
30.  1786  He  married  Martha  Sadler,  June 
1823.  Their  children  were: 

i.  Mary ; m,  Reuben  Rogers. 

ii.  William. 

iii.  Thomas. 

iv.  Samuel;  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle  at  Gettysburg. 

V.  Helen  M. ; m.  Samuel  B.  Birdsall. 

vi.  Jane;  m.  George  H.  Luke. 

vii.  Eliza- Ann;  m,  Joseph  Pardoe. 

vlii.  Martha, 

Mr.  Molpeux  from  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country  lived  upon  the  farm 
adjoining  his  father  where  he  accumulated 
considerable  property,  which  he  left  to 
hie  descendants,  having  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  county.  He  is  remembered 
well  by  the  writer.  He  lived  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  died  in  1861 ; his  wife  surviving 
him  about  ten  years.  His  sons  William 
and  Thomas  were  among  the  most  promi- 
nent business  men  of  this  county, 

Thomas  Molyneux  married  Elizabeth 
Huckell.  Their  children  were : 

i.  Harry  S;  d.  February  1,  1894  . 

ii.  Mary  E 

iii.  Sarah  R. 

iv.  Martha  J. 

V,  John  T. 

William  Molyneux  married  Sarah  Little. 
They  had  no  children.  William  and 
Thomas  were  partners  in  extensive  lumber 
business  in  connection  with  their  farms  at 
Millview.  The  relation  of  the  brothers 
was  in  every  way  a happy  one  and  gave 
both  confidence  and  pleasure  to  all  who 
were  associated  with  them.  Thomas  died 
in  October,  1880.  and  from  that  time  until 
1891,  the  business  interests  of  Millview 
were  largely  in  the  hands  of  William 
Molyneux.  From  boyhood  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  his  father  with  extensive 
business  interests.  His  time  and  means 
were  freely  given  to  forward  all  measures 
that  he  believed  would  benefit  society. 
His  death  occurred  in  December,  1891. 

Edward  Molyneux,  the  second  son,  was 


born  in  England  in  April,  1789.  He  joined 
his  father  in  America  in  1811  and  married 
Rebecca  Bird  in  July,  1814.  Their  children 
were : 

i.  John. 

ii.  James. 

iii.  Mary;  m.  Joseph  W.  Pardoe. 

iv.  Lydia;  m.  Jonas  Bedford. 

V.  Margaret,  m.  Thomas  Pardoe. 

vi.  George. 

vii.  David. 

viii.  Jesse. 

ix.  Esther -Ellen;  m.  Yincent  Wood- 
head. 

X.  Ann;  m.  Abram  Vough. 

xi.  Joel  L 

xii.  Sarah;  m.  first  John  P.  McCarty; 
secondly.  Daniel  Waters. 

xiii.  Nelson;  d.  at  the  age  of  10  years. 
E Iward  Molyneux  took  up  lands  near 

his  father  and  by  industry  and  good  man- 
agement became  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  township  at  the  time  of 
the  organization.  Hla  death  occurred 
March,  1872,  and  that  of  his  widow  in 
1882, 

John  Molyneux,  oldest  son  of  Edward, 
married  Hannah  Heverly.  Their  chil- 
dren were: 

i.  Albert. 

ii.  Wesley  N. 

iii.  Charles  8. 

iv.  Lydia  R 

V.  Theodosia  A. 
vi.  Emily  J. 
vii  Ellen  E. 

viii.  Cyrus  H. 

ix.  Oscar. 

X.  Fanny  J. 
xi.  Tinney  M. 

John  Molyneux  settled  on  lands  in 
Forks  township  and  subsequently  removed 
to  Overton,  Bradford  county.  This  family 
by  intermarriage  are  connected  with  the 
Warburtons,  Peckhams,  Shermans,  and 
Tompkinsons,  now  residing  in  this  county 
and  adjacent  townships  in  Bradford 
county. 

James  Molyneux,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward, married  Esther  Tomlinson.  Their 
children  were: 

i.  Watson  F. 

ii.  Edfsard-Thomas. 
ill.  Mary-Rebecca. 
iv.  Georgeanna-E, 

V.  Margaret-Ann. 
vi.  Jabez-Moss. 
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vii.  Clara- Arlelaide. 

viii.  Franb-L’ncoln. 

ix.  Joseph-SolomoD. 

X.  Charles-E, 

xi.  George-F. 

James  Molynenx  first  made  his  home  in 
this  township,  bat  afterwards  moved  to 
Overton,  His  family  intermarried  with 
theFreare,  McCarty  s,  Rowes,  Warbartone, 
Matthews,  Psrdoes,  Nortons  and  Bed- 
fords, a large  number  of  whom  are  settled 
in  the  West,  but  are  still  well  represented 
in  the  county. 

George  Molyneux,  the  third  son  of  Fid- 
ward,  married  Permilla  Travis.  Their 
children  were; 

i.  Clinton. 

ii.  Barton. 

iii.  Alida  May. 

His  death  occurred  in  1866.  None  of 
this  family  now  reside  in  the  county. 

David  Molynenx,  the  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward, married,  first,  Hannah  Norton,  in 
1863;  her  death  occurred  March,  1877. 
Their  children  were: 

i.  William- Manley,  | 

ii.  Ofcar-Norton.  i 

iii.  Frank.  I 

iv.  Herbert  L. 

V.  Carl  H;  d.  May  8,  1877. 

David  Molynenx  married  Elizabeth 
Webster,  for  second  wife,  February,  1879. 
Their  children  were: 

vi.  Hattie  F. 

vii.  Hartley  C. 

viii.  Dean- Webster. 

Mr.  Molynenx  possesses  his  father’s 
farm,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  township.  He 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  business 
and  religious  interests  of  the  county,  and 
has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  management  of  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Jesse  Molyneux,  the  fifth  son  of  Edward, 
moved  to  Michigan;  married  Phi  lean 
Roberts.  Their  children  were : 

i.  Lloyd- Anson. 

ii.  Lanra-Jennette. 

Joel  L.  Molyneux,  the  sixth  son  of  Ed- 
ward, married  Elvira  M.  McCarty  i n De- 
cember, 1866.  Their  children  were : j 

i.  Martha;  d.  s.  p. 

ii.  Mary-Alice. 

iii.  Rosa-Adele. 

iv.  John-Robert. 

V.  Charles-Rose;  d.  s.  p. 


vi.  David-Silas. 

vii.  Wardner  K. 

viii.  Winnifred. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  like  his  brother,  is  a suc- 
cessful farmer  in  Forks  township.  He  did 
efficient  service  in  the  army  during  the 
years  of  the  Rebellion  and  is  identified  in 
all  the  means  intended  to  help  the  soldiers 
or  their  families. 

Thomas  Molyneux,  son  of  William, 
married  Hannah  Rogers,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Rogers.  Their  children  were: 

i.  Joseoh. 

ii.  Henry. 

iii.  Margaret;  m . Charles  Snell. 

iv.  Sarah  P. ; m.  Powell  Bird. 

V.  Rachel ; m Stephen  D Goff. 

vi.  Harriet;  m.  Charles  Bird. 

vii.  Enoch. 

viii  Amanda;  m.  Marshall  E Tallman. 

ix.  Lucinda;  m.  Stephen  D.  Goff. 

Thomas  Molyneux  early  engaged  in 

lumbering  at  a point  near  Millview,  and 
later  he  and  bis  son  Joseph  erected  and 
run  a grist  mill  for  a number  of  years. 
The  freshet  of  1850  destroyed  the  mill 
pro  .'crty  and  he  with  most  of  his  family 
went  to  the  West.  He  died  in  Wisconsin 
in  February,  1861.  His  descendants  that 
remain  in  the  county  are  these  of  his 
daughters,  who  married  Powell  and 
Charles  Bird. 

William  Lambert  early  joined  the 
Loyalsock  colony  and  settled  near  the 
Molyneaux  and  Bird  families.  The  first 
record  we  have  of  him  is  found  in  Bat- 
cliff's  Travels,  under  date  of  December 
16,  1805.  He  says;  “This  day  I saw  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Lambert  from 
Dirby,  England,  who  I understand  are 
likely  to  do  well.”  From  other  sources 
we  learu  that  Mr.  Lambert  was  a mill- 
wright and  owned  the  first  grist  mill  at 
Millview.  Members  of  his  family  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  lumbering  on  the  Loyalsock.  Some 
of  the  family  have  always  lived  within 
the  township  His  son,  Willlano,  a promi- 
nent farmer,  died  In  April,  1887,  and  the 
property  is  now  owned  by  his  grandson, 
George  W.  Lambert.  A daughter  married 
Geoffrey  Clark,  whose  descendants  reside 
in  the  township.  Another  married  John 
Rogers. 

Boon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Lam- 
berts was  that  of  the  Littles,  Most  of 
the  families  settled  near  Lewis  Lake 
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(Eagle’s  Mere)  about  1803.  They  first 
contracted  for  3,000  acres  of  land  adjicent 
to  that  of  George  Lewis,  but  upon  mak- 
ing the  survey  it  was  found  that  the 
quantity  not  already  disposed  of  in  that 
locality  fell  short  of  the  3,000  acres  and 
they  were  induced  by  Mr,  Priestly  to  take  a 
tract  of  400  acres  about  one  mile  below 
the  present  site  of  Forksville.  On  this 
land  Tfaeophilus  Little,  Jr.,  settled.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  G. 
Holmes,  in  January,  1809.  Their  chil- 
dren were: 

i.  Mariah. 

ii.  David  H. 

iii.  Benjamin. 

iv.  Ann. 

V,  John  P. 

vi.  Josiah. 

vii.  Clementine. 

viii.  Louisa. 

ix.  Daniel. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Theophilus  Little 
remained  for  a number  of  years  upon  the 
homestead,  namely,  Benjamin  and  John 
P.,  others  settling  in  Elkland  township. 

Benjamin  Little  married  Faith  Grange. 
Their  children  were: 

i.  Isaac. 

ii.  Celestia;  m.  Rev.  Rothrock. 

iii.  Asa. 

Mr.  Little  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  Forks  township.  His  name  is  found 
connected  with  charch  records  extending 
over  a period  of  fifty  years. 

John  P.  Little  married  Martha  H.Edkin. 
Their  children  were: 

i.  Mary-Elizabeth;  m.  Michael  Farrell. 

ii.  George-Edkin ; m.  Marion  Reynolds. 

iii.  Sarah- Jane;  m.  Samuel  R.  Sprout. 

iv.  William- Hosmer ; m.  Katie  Roth- 
rock. 

V.  Joanna-Edkin ; m,  Clinton  N , Moly- 
neux. 

vi . Clara  B ; m.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 

vii.  Catharine  F. 

viii.  Lucinda;  m.  Morton  S.  Sprout. 

ix.  John-Wesley. 

Mr.  Little  was  for  over  twenty  years 
prominently  connected  with  the  business 
interests  of  this  township,  but  is  now  a 
resident  of  Picture  Rocks,  Lycoming 
county,  where  most  of  his  family  also  re- 
side, Mrs.  Farrell  being  the  only  one  re- 
maining in  the  county. 


THE  HEBKON  DIaEY. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  at  Hebron,  Now  Deb- 
anon,  Fa. 


II. 


1777. 

Saturday.  October  25. 

We  perceived  that  we  are  being  de- 
ceived. Inquired  of  Marsteller  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  29th,  whether  word  had  come 
from  Lancaster,  and,  if  not,  should  come 
to  an  understanding  with  him,  &c.,  and, 
if  necessary,  should  go  to  Lancaster  with 
Col.  Greenawalt,  who  desires  to  help  In 
the  demand  that  the  Hessians  shall  march 
off.  Brother  Bader  spoke  plainly  and  em- 
phatically with  Brother  Orth.  Adam  was 
not  present, 

Tuesday,  October  28. 

Brother  Henry  Buehler  came  with  a 
parcel  from  LUitz,  and  reported  that  at 
the  suggestion  of  Brother  Matthews  he 
went  to  Lincaster,  and  had  a hearing 
with  Mr.  Atlee  concerning  the  trouble 
about  the  house.  We  heard  from  the 
guard  as  certain  that  our  Hessians  were  to 
have  left  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  so 
rainy. 

Wednesday,  October  29. 

In  the  morning  about  10  o’clock  the 
barracks-master,  David  Krause,  came  and 
gave  them  notice  to  be  ready  to  leave 
within  half  an  hour,  and  to  go  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  town.  Who  was 
more  joyful  than  Brother  and  Sister  Ba- 
der ! but  who  were  more  dismayed  than 
the  Hessians  and  particularly  the  cflicers, 
who  had  settled  themselves  to  rest,  were 
comfortable,  and  certainly  expected  to 
pass  the  winter  here.  They  became  angry 
and  thought  that  Brother  Bader  had  made 
a complaint  against  them,  but  were  as- 
sured to  the  contrary.  Thereupon,  Capt. 
Oldenbrugn  came  with  the  militia  and 
took  them  away.  Th^y  visited  Brother  and 
Sister  Bader.  Several  wept  much.  In 
short,  it  was  not  at  all  right  with  them. 
We  see  now  the  shocking  destruction  that 
they  produced  within  and  without  the 
house,  so  that  it  looks  exactly  like  a stable, 
and  smells  miserably,  in  so  much  that  it 
is  a grief. 

Thursday,  October  30. 

A visit  from  Dav.  Buehler  and  Sturges. 
They  brought  us  a piece  of  news  which 
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would  embitter  our  joy ; that  it  was  gen- 
erally reported  that  the  house  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  sick  and  wounded.  Oh, 
God,  look  down  upon  it  from  Heaven, and 
have  mercy  on  us  ! We  trust  that  the 
Saviour  will  interpose  and  take  up  our 
cause,  and  that  of  our  children,  for  to- 
morrow it  is  nine  weeks  that  neither  the 
congregation  nor  their  children  have  had 
a service  by  themselves,  so  long  were  the 
Hessians  here,  and  if  the  woundeU  come 
the  congregation  would  be  scattered,  and 
everyone  go  to  his  own,  since  in  such  a 
case  Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader  could  not  stay  on 
account  of  the  li  e and  other  unclean- 
nesses, as  every  one  says. 

Friday,  October  31. 

Bro.  Guenther  came  early  and  sorrow- 
fully reported  that  now  he  must  leave 
also.  The  poor  Bro.  is  in  deep  distress, 
and  good  advice  is  valuable. 

Saturday,  November  1. 

To  day  the  house  was  to  be  cleaned  and 
scoured,  but  no  one  came.  Instead  of 
that,  it  is  stated,  that  others  are  to  come 
into  the  house.  Sisters  Bader  and  Heder- 
ick,  with  her  daughter,  swept  the  worst 
out  of  the  church  on  account  of  to- 
morrow. 

Sunday,  November  2. 

After  service  all  the  Brethren  came  up 
to  Bro.  Bader’s  room,  and  he  laid  before 
them  the  following:  1.  That  since  a new 
rumor  had  arisen  concerning  the  re-occu- 
pation of  the  house,  they  should  for  the 
sake  of  precaution  resolve  upon  some- 
thing, 2.  To  insist  upon  it,  that  the  bar- 
racks master,  Dav.  Krause,  should  have 
the  house  put  in  its  former  condition,  and 
that  he  should  give  orders,  first,  for  the 
men  and  afterwards  for  the  women 
to  scour  and  wash;  also  for  the 
carpenter  for  window  panes  and  the  out- 
houses. Phil,  atoehr  consented  to  take 
away  the  straw.  No.  1 was  charged  upon 
Ad.  Onh — to  stand  firm  and  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  come  in  without  the  consent  of 
the  congregation;  they  might  now  do 
their  pan  in  the  town  also  just  as  we;  in 
brief  we  want  to  have  our  house  abso- 
lutely free.  A solemn  assurance  of  thanks 
was  to  be  presented  to  Marsteller  at  an- 
other time  by  several  deputies.  Phil. 
Stoehr  and  Balth.  Orth,  jr.,  undertook 
No,  2. 

Tuesday,  November  4 
Report  is  spreading  abroad  terrifying 


rumors  concerning  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
God  grant  tbst  they  may  be  false  ! 
Tbursdsy,  November  5. 

Bro.  Guenther  came  from  Lancaster 
with  the  news  that  ho  had  obtained  bis 
discharge,  but  had  to  pay  £42;  so  also 
.lac.  Xander  and  Fried.  Williams.  Dav. 
Dijon,  however,  was  not  accepted. 

Friday,  November  7. 

Bro.  Guenther  came  again  this  evening, 
and  said  that  he  was  advised  to  betake 
himself  to  Lancaster  and  apply  for  advice 
or  otherwise  to  abscond,  since  Grubb  in- 
tended to  have  many  and  also  himself, 
who  were  discharged  in  such  a way, 
brought  and  put  under  guard  to  night.  He 
has  already  imprisons  i several.  By  this 
means  he  intended  to  force  them  to  take 
back  their  money,  to  give  up  their  papers 
(of  discharge)  and  then  go  to  war  them- 
selves. Insanus  est  et  barbarusl 
Monday,  November  17. 

Early  at  9 o’clock  a couple  of  Hessian 
women  with  their  baggage  on  their  backs 
came  with  the  news  that  all  the  Hes- 
sians were  to  return  again  to  our 
house.  We  were  greatly  terrified, 
and  Bro.  Bader  was  unwilling  to  let 
them  in ; but  as  they  were  very  cold,  he 
allowed  them  to  warm  themselves.  With- 
in one  hour  after,  the  house  was  again 
taken  possession  of.  Bro.  Bader  had  in- 
deed immediately  sent  for  Dav.  Buehler, 
but  by  the  time  he  arrived  all  was  over, 
Bro.  Bader  had  stopped  them,  but  from 
fear  of  still  greater  hardship  he  allowed  it 
to  happen ; because  Grubb,  the  Sovereign, 
deals  mischievously  and  as  an  enemy,  for 
Marsteller  and  Adam  Orth  were  not  in  the 
town.  So  he  had  sent  them  out  with 
speed.  In  the  evening,  the  Brethren  Ad. 
and  Balth.  trrth  and  Phil.  Uhrich  came. 
No  one  knew  anything  of  it.  But  as  the 
case  stood  thus,  they  determined  to  make 
a last  attempt,  and  to  hand  in  a petition 
and  presentation  of  the  entire  tronble  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Lancaster 
through  Adam  Orth ; but  since  Grubb  is 
to  go  to  Lancaster  to-morrow  early  (as  is 
supposed  out  of  uneasiness  because  of  his 
methods  of  acting)  in  order  to  exculpate 
himself,  and  it  is  not  known  when  he  will 
return  and  business  be  transacted,  in  con- 
junction with  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Marsteller,  it  will  not  take  place  until 
next  week. 

Tuesday,  November  18. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  in  town  is  to  be 
used  as  a powder  magazine.  Bro.  Sturgeo 
came  back  again,  after  he  had  been 
to  Lancaster,  because  he  also  must  leave. 
Adam  Orth  has  already  gene  to  Lancaster 
with  reference  to  the  house. 

Wednesday,  November  19. 

Towards  Bro.  and  8r.  Bader  visited  the 
officers  in  their  rooms.  That  was  a great 
joy.  Grubb  is,  as  we  hear,  like  a mad- 
man against  the  poor  Brethren  and  ns. 
He  acts  as  absolute  sovereign. 

Friday,  Nov.  21. 

Grubb  is  said  to  be  very  uneasy  about 
Lis  treatment  of  us.  A terrible  report  is 
circulating  here  to-day,  viz.,  that  a sheriff 
from  Lancaster  with  50  men  arrived  in 
town  yesterday  evening  in  order  to  take 
clothing  from  the  people.  A neighbor 
came  and  wished  to  bring  8r.  Bader  some 
milk  and  turnips,  but  was  not  allowed  in 
the  house  by  the  guards  until  Bro.  Bader 
came  and  said  he  would  take  it  upon  him 
self,  and  would  be  responsible.  Bince  he 
has  now  become  convinced  of  what  he 
heard,  that  no  one,  whoever  he  may  be, 
should  be  allowed  even  to  us,  he,  there- 
fore, wrote  immediately  an  emphatic  letter 
to  Capt.  Oldenbrngh  about  it,  who  re- 
plied that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  im- 
pudence was  stopped. 

Saturday,  Nov.  22. 

Our  people  are  now  allowed  to  come 
again,  whoever  desires  to;  the  Hessians 
also  have  more  liberty.  They  are  burning 
up  our  fence  at  will,  and  the  guard  sees  it. 
Sunday,  Nov.  23. 

Bro.  Bader  had  a plain  and  cordial 
conversation  with  Ad  Orth.  He  is  to, 
and  will,  go  to  Lancaster  this  week  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  our  distress. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  25. 

Leon.  Koehler  came  early  with  a letter 
from  Ad.  Orth,  that  he  had  spoken  with 
Marsteller,  who  wouH  at  once  go  to 
Lancaster  and  do  ail  in  his  power  to  get 
the  Hessians  away.  Ad.  thought  that 
Bro.  Bader  ought  to  write  a few  lines  to 
him  at  once.  He  did  so,  and  instantly 
wrote  another  plain  and  affecting  letter, 
and  gave  it  to  Koehler  again, 

Monday,  December  1. 

A Hessian  gunsmith  has  taught  Bro. 
and  Sr.  Bader’s  Justine  to  knit  in  a pe- 
culiar and  unfamiliar  way.  The  Hessians 
are  drinking  to-day,  and  make  a fearful 
noise.  Several,  however,  are  deeply  im- 


pressed ; among  them  one  especially,  who 
is  already  called  a Herrnhuter  by  his  com- 
rades. 

Tuesday,  December  2. 

Sr.  Bader  visited  Rob.  Cars,  and  there 
heard  to  our  deep  sorrow  that  the  Hessians 
are  to  remain  in  the  house  through  the 
winter,  and  that  Ad.  Orth  is  the  chief 
cause  of  all  our  and  the  congregation’s 
trouble. 

Wednesday.  December  3. 

Bro.  Bader  at  once  went  to  town  to  gain 
information  from  Henr.  Buehler.  But  he 
knew  nothing,  and  Col.  Marsteller  had 
not  returned  from  Lancaster.  They,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  wait  for  his  return,  and  to 
hear  what  he  had  accomplished ; and  then, 
if  necessary,  to  take  further  measures.  In 
the  meantime,  it  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Bro.  Bader  that  he  became  sick. 

Thursday,  December  4. 

Bro.  Bader  is  very  weak.  The  news 
that  came  to  us  was  terrible,  viz:  (a.)  the 
Hessians  remain  here;  (6,)  one  half  of  the 
army  ia  to  have  its  .viater  quarters  in  the 
neighborhood  and  in  the  town,  and  the 
other  half  in  Lancaster. 

Saturday,  Decemoar  6. 

Bro.  Bader  heard  that  Grubb  has  con- 
sulted with  several  of  our  enemies,  and 
decided  to  remove  the  Hessians,  and  take 
the  house  for  casting  balle,s;  or,  as  they 
say,  to  put  in  the  powder  that  is  stored  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  because  the  people 
in  town  don’t  want  it. 

Monday,  December  8. 

The  entire  guard  brought  the  news  to 
the  Hessians  early  this  morning  that 
twenty  men  were  sent  out  to  call  here  all 
the  Hessians  who  were  at  work,  and  then 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 
away.  The  house  should  be  used  for 
something  else.  The  Hessians  are  quite 
distracted. 

Tuesday,  December  9. 

Bro.  Koehler  visited  us  early.  There- 
upon Bro.  H.  Buehler  came,  who  bad  re- 
turned yesterday  evening  from  Lancaster 
with  a letter  from  Bro.  Matthews  at 
Lititz.  He  had  been  with  no  one  in  Lan- 
caster, because  Marsteller  had  arrived  in 
town  again  day  before  yesterday  evening. 
The  latter  had  said  to  him  to-day  that  we 
should  still  have  patience  for  14  days,  lest 
something  worse  befall  us;  he  would  come 
to  Bro.  Bader  and  speak  personally  with 
him. 
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Wednesday,  December  10. 

Marsteller  did  not  come.  But  from  his 
reply  Bro.  Bader  could  conclude  that  he 
had  done  or  would  do  nothing  in  the 
matter,  and  was  treating  us  in  a polite  but 
hypocniical  manner. 

Tuesday,  December  16, 

George  Baehler,  and  after  him  Leon 
Koehler,  visited  us.  Wniist  the  latter 
was  here  Mr.  Dehaas  came  with  Dr,  Ken- 
nedy (Hospital  Dr.  of  the  Army),  and  in- 
formed Bro.  Bader  that  the  Hessians  are 
to  leave,  but  the  house  is  to  ba  occupied 
by  the  side  and  wounded,  and  Bro,  and 
8r.  Bader  should  leave.  Bro.  Bader  imme- 
diately protested  against  it,  and  toid  them 
of  their  unjust  treatment  and  grievances, 
which  they  have  now  endured  so  long. 
But  nothing  seemed  to  help.  They  ex- 
amined the  house  and  found  it  badly 
damaged.  The  Dr.  read  the  names  of  the 
places  where  the  sicte,  »&c.,  from  Easton, 
Bethl.,  »&c.,  are  to  be  placed.  As  he  did 
not  read  Hebron,  Bro.  Bader  immediately 
said  to  him  that  our  little  town  did  not 
occur  on  the  list.  He  maintained  that  it 
did,  but  could  not  find  it.  Bro.  Bader 
spoke  particularly  and  forcibly  with 
Dehaas,  who  promised  to  do  what  he 
could.  It  seemed  to  vex  the  Dr,  that 
Bro.  Bader  acted  in  such  a manner.  New 
we  will  sef^  what  is  to  foliow,  Bro. 
Bader  had  Koehler,  who  had  heard  every- 
thing, present  the  matter  to  the  brethren 
in  town  for  consideration,  and  to  offer 
suggestions.  That  was  a new  fright. 
Friday,  December  19. 

As  we  neard  today,  Dehaas  is  behind  the 
whole  matter,  and  wants  to  force  us  to 
leave  the  houses.  He  has,  we  have  been 
informed,  already  had  a number  of  bed- 
steads made.  May  oar  mighty  Saviour 
look  upon  it  and  dispel  the  trouble!  Pnil. 
Stoehr  visited  as  and  also  stated  tnat  the 
matter  was  decided.  Bro.  Bader  com- 
missioned him  to  gather  together  all  the 
Brethren  in  town,  aud  take  measures,  and 
to-morrow  to  send  at  once  two  of  their 
number  to  Lancaster,  and  present  a com- 
plaint to  the  Assembly,  and  beg  for  redress 
since  it  now  comes  from  Dehaas;  other- 
wise it  would  have  bean  done  before  this 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gemein-haus,  the 
woods , garden,  fence,  cemetery,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  congregation.  He  wants 
to  occupy  the  other  nonses  also.  8r. Bader 
afterwards  went  to  Sr.  Kucher,  who  em- 


braced her  warmly  with  tears  and  related 
that  she  had  given  Dehaas  a terrible  lec- 
ture. Meantime  Balth.  Orth,  Jr.,  came 
with  the  news  that  he  and  Adam  had  been 
with  Dehaas  yesterday,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived with  all  friendliness,  and  answered 
that  the  matter  was  not  yet  certain,  and 
he  wondered  that  Bro.  Bader  had  spoken 
80  forcibly  to  him;  he  had  always  been 
their  friend,  and  would  still  do  what  he 
could,  etc.  As  they  noticed,  however, 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  Adam 
had  immediately  ridden  to  Lancaster  to- 
day and  would  go  himself  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  etc.  I',  did  us  good  to  hear 
that;  and  Bro.  Bider  was  of  the  opinion 
with  Balth.  that  the  latter  should  inform 
the  Brethren  of  it  in  town,  and  recom- 
mend  to  them  to  send  at  least  one  Brother 
after  Adam  to  help  him. 

Sunday,  December  21. 

Afcer  preaching  Bro.  Bider  called  the 
brethren  to  his  roim  to  report  for  them- 
selves what  they  had  decided.  They  did 
so;  early  yesterday  Hear.  Bushier  was 
sent  after  Adam.  It  was  then  resolved 
that  upon  the  departure  of  the  Hessians, 
two  brethren  should  atonce  comeintothe 
house  for  several  days  and  be  careful,  if  De- 
haas sent  people  to  clean  .t,  to  immediately 
turn  them  off,  and  allow  no  one  in  the 
house  until  the  Brethren  returned  from 
Lancaster  and  brought  a reply,  Capt. 
Oldenbrugh  paid  a visit  to  Bro.  Bader, 
Wednesday,  December  24. 

As  the  ceiling  of  Sr.  Bader’s  room  was 
falling  piece  by  piece,  Bro.  Bader  sent  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  to-day  and  had  him 
say  to  the  Hessians  that  if  they  chopped 
their  meat  only  once  more  in  one  of  the 
side  rooms  or  in  thechnrch,  all  the  benches 
would  be  taken  away,  and  those  who  did 
it  would  bs  put  under  guard.  The  Hes- 
sians asked  whether  we  would  not  keep 
the  night  vigils?  The  reply  was:  Under 
the  present  circamstances,  and  as  it  has 
not  been  announced,  no, 

Saturday,  December  27. 

Capt.  Oldenbrngh  visited  Bro.  Bader 
and  joyfully  informed  him  that  ho  had 
found  places  for  all  the  sick  (upwards  of 
420),  in  Sheafferstown.  and  so  oar  house 
should  be  free.  But,  oh!  if  only  the  Hes- 
sians were  gone  again! 

Sunday,  December  28. 

All  the  Hessians  and  many  others  in 
town  are  extremely  angry  with  Grubb  be* 
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cause  be  has  seized  and  imprisoned  an 
otherwise  well  liked  sergeant  cut  of  our 
house,  who  the  day  before  yesterday  went 
to  church  in  town,  and  was  afterward  seen 
by  him.  He  is  still  in  prison. 

Monday,  December  29. 

We  carried  all  our  small  wood,  old 
weather  boards,  palings  from  the  cemetery 
and  garden,  and  hop-pcles  up  to  the  store- 
room, because  the  Hessians  steal  and  burn 
all  that  they  can  get  since  they  have  no 
wood. 

Memorabilia,  1777. 

The  29th  of  August  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Miserere  burst  forth  loundly, 
and  up  to  the  29th  of  October  was  often 
repeated,  with  many  tears,  for  on  the  first 
date  there  came  here  upwards  of  270  Hes- 
sian  prisoners  and  took  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gemein-haus,  whereby 
poor  Hebron  was  disturbed  in  her  course. 
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Irwin. — Mr.  Ganeevoort  Irwin  Allen, of  j 
Bath,  N.  T. , sends  us  the  following 
transcript  from  a Biile  record  of  the  I 
Irwin  family,  which  settled  in  Northum-  ! 
berland  county.  Inquiry  is  made  as  to  the 
one  who  was  killed  at  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming. 

John  Irwin,  b.  in  Ireland  in  172G.  His 
children  were: 

i.  Jane,  b.  December  2,  1755. 

ii.  Robert,  b.  January  6,  1757. 

iii.  Christopher,  b.  December  19,  1768. 

iv.  John,  b.  December  19,  1760, 

V.  James,  b.  October  26,  1762. 

vi.  Andrew,  b.  September  16,  neS 

vii.  Jared,  b.  January  19,  1768;  d 1813. 

viii.  Charles,  b.  February  5,  1770, 


Ttie  Old  Grist  Mills  ot  Uanpliln  Conn.y. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  before 
the  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  S.  Parthemcre,  September  12, 
1895  ] 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  record,  if  it  ^ 
were  within  the  province  of  this  article, 
the  history  of  the  grist  mills  of  Dauphin 
county  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu-  j 
tion,  but  we  shall  confine  this  article  to  a | 


grist  mill  that  is  now  obliterated.  If  the 
“memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary’’  the  first  grist  mill  erected  in 
Dauphin  county  was  at  the  mouth  of 
Fishing  Creek  by  the  Chambers  brothers, 
subsequently  coming  into  the  possession  of 
Samuel  Eunter,bni  of  recent  years  known 
as  Garber’s  and  as  McAllister’s  mill  or  the 
mill  at  Fort  Hunter,  Suceeding  the  mill 
to  which  we  have  referred,  there  were 
quite  a number  erected  on  the  Conewago, 
Swatara,  Paxtang,  Manada,  Bow,  Powell 
and  Wiconisco  creeks.  The  one  we  have 
now  in  mind  is  what  is  known  to  the 
oldest  inhabitants  as  Hsmsker’s  mill, 
then  Nissley’s,  and  in  ourjonth  asBebm’s 
or  “Fiddler’s  Elbow’’  mill.  This  mill 
was  erected  about  the  year  1775  by  Adam 
flamaker  on  the  east  bank  of  ihe  Swatara, 
where  the  creek  mskes  a sharp  herd  like 
the  shape  of  a fiddler’s  elbow,  and  hence 
the  nickna  ' e.  The  mill  was  razed  to  the 
ground  during  the  year  1885,  after  having 
done  duty  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years  in  grinding  the  grist,  and  the  honest 
miller  taking  his  toll  from  the  sturdy 
Pennsylvania-German  and  Scotch-Irish- 
man along  the  banks  of  the  Swatara. 
While  the  mill,  along  with  the  Scotch- 
Irish  have  disappeared,  the  “Dntchmen’’ 
are  yet  here,  making  the  soil  yield  as  of 
yore,  and  filling  the  county  and  township 
offices  from  the  Swataras,  Derry  and  Lon- 
derry  townships,  of  which  they  have  al- 
ways secured  their  share  and  have  a large 
crop  left  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
serve  their  county  in  the  future. 

Adem  Hamaker,  sr. , was  a large  land 
owner  a century  ago — the  proprietor  of  a 
tract  of  294  acres  in  Derry  toweship,  and 
at  the  time  of  purchasing  it.  May  1,  1762, 
from  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  for  adjoining  neighbors — Maximillian 
Spidle,  Felix  Landis,  W iiliam  McClintock , 
“The  Church  land”  (meaning,  no  doubt, 
the  Hill  or  Sand  Hill  Lutheran  Church) 
end  Henry  Lillie.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  mill  was  erected  was 
warranted  by  the  Proprietaries  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1742,  to  Andrew  Mor- 

ris, containing  154  acres;  Andrew  Morris, 
by  conveyance,  June  14,  1755,  sold  the 
tract  to  Hush  Hayes;  and  July  1, 17e2.  the 
same  was  purchased  by  Frederick  Hum- 
mel, the  founder  of  Hummelstown.  On 
June  6,  1764,  John  Brindle  purchased  the 
same  from  Frederick  Hummel,  and  under 
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date  of  August  24,  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Brindle  received  from  the  land  office  a 
patent  for  the  tract.  Oct.  4,  1773,  John 
Brindle  and  wife,  Catherine,  conveyed  the 
same  to  Adam  Hamaker. 

Adam  Hamaker  was  of  German  defcent, 
and  died  about  the  year  1792,  leaving 
issue: 

i.  Henry;  lived  and  died  in  Mifflin 
c unty.  Pa. 

ii.  Abraham,  of  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

iii.  Peter,  of  Lancaster  county, 

iv.  Isaac,  of  Dauphin  county. 

V.  David,  resided  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, 

vi.  Eve,  m.  Francis  Groff,  and  resided 
in  Lancaster  county. 

vii.  Elizabeth,  m.  Anthony  Shoemaker; 
resided  in  Lancaster  county. 

viii.  Salome,  m.  Adam  Lombard;  re- 
sided in  the  State  of  Vireinia. 

ix.  Ann,  m,  John  Etter;  resided  in 
Dauphin  county. 

X.  Christian,  of  Dauphin  county. 

xi,  Samuel,  resided  in  Franklin  county. 

Shortly  after  the  period  indicated,  Mr. 
Hamaker  proceeded  to  erect  the  mill, 
which  continued  in  good  service  for  more 
than  a century  and  the  millers  during  all 
that  period  were  not  unmindful  of  their 
duty  to  their  customers  to  toll  their  boxes 
even.  The  building  was  constructed  of 
lime-stone,  and  was  a large  structure  for 
its  day.  All  that  now  remains  is  a part  of 
the  foundation.  There  was  also  a saw 
mill  in  conneciioa  with  the  grist  mill. 
Hone  of  the  millers  are  left  except  Mr. 
Ober.  There  are  a number  of  pleasant  ep- 
isodes in  connection  with  this  old  place 
which  some  one  familiar  therewith  should 
chronicle. 

Adam  Hamaker,  by  his  will  dated  Au- 
gust 29.  1785,  devised  the  mill  to  two  of 
his  sons,  Philip  and  Samuel  Hamaker. 
Philip  Hamaker  and  his  wife  Molly.  Oct. 
4,  1785,  sold  their  one-half  interest  in  the 
mill  (and  no  doubt  about  this  time  the 
other  undivided  one-half  interest  of  his 
brother  Samuel),  to  Adam  Hamaker,  jr., 
their  brother,  and  Adam  Hamaker,  jr., 
sold  the  same  to  George  Bower.  At  a sale 
held  Oct.  2.  1830,  Henry  Chritzman,  high 
sheriff  of  Dauphin  county,  sold  the  prop- 
erty of  George  Bower,  deceased,  to  Martin 
Nissley,  who  received  conveyance  for  the 
same  Nov.  6,  1830,  from  Jacob  Seiler.then 
sheriff  of  the  county.  On  April  4,  1835, 


Martin  Nissley  sold  the  same  to  his  son 
Christian  Nissley,  and  on  Oct.  30,  1847, 
George  Landis  and  Felix  Nissley.  admin- 
istrators of  Christian  Nissley,  deceased, 
sold  it  to  Andrew  Horner  and  Albert 
Horner,  hie  son,  they,  the  administrators, 
conveying  the  same  on  April  1,  1848.  On 
April  2,  1850,  J.  C.  Behm  bought  the  un- 
divided one-balf  interest  of  Albert  Horner, 
On  DcC  3,  1862,  Isaac  Ober  purchased  the 
one-half  interest  from  Abner  Castle  and 
John  A . Stehley,  assignees  of  J.  C.  Behm, 
and  the  other  undivided  one-half  interest 
Mr.  Ober  purchased  April  2,  1866,  from 
Louisa  Ann  Horner,  widow  of  Andrew 
Horner,  deceased,  lately  of  Derry  town- 
ship, and  their  children,  who  at  that  time 
were  John,  Andrew,  Louisa-Ann,  and 
Sarah,  wife  of  John  Shuey. 

The  third  of  April,  1866,  the  Union  Ca- 
nal Company,  desiring  to  use  the  water 
facilities  of  this  dam,  purchased  the  mill 
proper  from  Isaac  Ober  and  his  wife  Anna 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  During  this  own- 
ership the  mill,  like  the  Union  canal, went 
into  decline  and  decay,  and  after  an  ex- 
tended lawsuit  between  the  company  and 
Mr,  Ober.  the  latter  became  the  owner  at 
a price  much  less  than  what  he  realized 
out  of  the  material  from  the  mill  build- 
ing which  lie  razsd  to  the  ground. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  opposite 
this  mill,  and  for  a long  distance  both 
ways  along  the  creek,  the  land  rises  to 
quite  a height  or  large  embankment.  In 
order  for  Mr.  Hamaker  to  erect  his  dam 
and  join  it  to  the  western  side  of  the 
creek,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pur- 
chase part  of  this  hill  or  bluff,  which  he 
did,  October  1,  1776,  from  Joseph  Bhtrer, 
a "bank  of  land”  on  the  waters  of 
Bwatara  creek  in  Paxtang  township  "for 
the  use  of  joining  a mill  dam  thereto.” 
When  Mr.  Hamaker,  sr. , became  possessor 
of  the  land,  in  the  year  1773,  he  had  for 
his  neighbors  on  the  east,  Michael  Huber, 
jr.,  on  the  west,  Casimer  Byers;  on  the 
south,  the  Swatara  creek,  but  opposite  to 
this  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  bound- 
ary he  had  as  neighbor  Abraham  Regnal, 
or  what  in  after  years  and  which  con 
tinned  for  almost  a century,  the  Nissley 
farms,  a German  name,  which  is  very 
prominent  and  numerous  in  Dauphin  and 
Lancaster  counties.  It  is  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  continue  the  chain  of 
title  to  this  tract  of  land,  concluding  with 
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a transcript  of  the  tombstones  found  on 
the  family  burial  ground  on  the  Hamaker 
farm,  which  completes  the  transcripts 
from  all  graveyards,  both  church  and 
family,  in  Lower  Bwatara  township, 
which  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time  in  Notes  and  Queries. 

TheNissley  farm  was  a part  of  a tract 
of  250  acres  which  the  Proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  January  30,  1775,  sold  to 
Abraham  Regual,  and  he,  un  ler  deed 
dated  February  13,  1779,  sold  to  Jacob 
Richer,  and  the  latter  under  deed  dated 
November  26,  1795,  sold  the  same  farm  to 
John  Richer.  On  April  11,  1804,  John 
Richer  and  Molly,  his  wife,  sold  the  farm, 
containing  222  acres,  to  Martin  Nissley, 
sr.,  who  moved  there  from  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.  Here  Mr.  Nissley  continued 
to  reside  to  the  time  of  his  death.  On 
June  13,  1825,  Martin  Nissley,  sr.,  and 
wife,  Elizabeth,  sold  the  same  or  a por- 
tion of  it  (187  acres)  to  their  son,  Samuel 
Nissley,  who,  in  the  year  1846,  erected  the 
beautiful  and  stately  bouse  and  barn,  the 
former  having  large  pillars  or  columns 
running  from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof, 
supporting  the  porch  and  balcosy,  and 
which  were  removed  a few  years  ago,  de- 
stroying the  beauty  of  the  mansion.  After 
the  death  of  Samuel  Nissley  the  farm  be- 
came the  property  of  hie  son  Martin,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "Big  Mart.  Nissley,” 
who  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  citizens 
this  township  has  produced.  The  farm  is 
now  owned  by  his  son-in-law,  Adam 
Shope.  The  neighbors  who  adjoined  the 
tract  of  land,  which  was  called  by  the  Pro- 
prietaries "Green banks,”  in  the  year  1775, 
were  Henry  Heckert,  Daniel  Fisher, 
Adam  Hamaker,  the  Swatara  Creek  and 
Daniel  Engle,  surnames  yet  familiar  upon 
the  tax  lists  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the 
stream  which  should  have  been  called  a 
river  instead  of  a creek.  To  the  rear  of 
the  Nissley  mansion, on  a gentle  elevation, 
enclosed  by  a neat  paling  fence,  white- 
washed very  nicely,  is  the  "God’s  Acre,” 
where  rest  the  bodies  of  several  families 
who  have  lived  here  for  a century  or 
longer.  We  copy  the  following  inscrip- 
tions : 

John  Heucher,  b.  August  22,  1743;  d. 
January  12,  1803. 

Barbara  Heucher,  b.  January  14,  1746; 
d.  July  4,  1808. 


Christian  Heicher,  b.  November  26, 
1771;  d.  September  5,  1803. 

Heinrich  Heicher,  b.  October  7,  1773; 
d.  February  18.  1837. 

Catharine  Heicker,  w.  of  Heinrich,  b. 
May  6,  1782;  d.  March  6,  1836. 

Jacob  Heucher,  b.  January  6,  1779;  d. 
September  14,  1835, 

Maria  Heucher,  w.  of  Jacob,  b,  April 
13,  1792;  d.  May  21,  1825. 

Catharine  Heucher,  b.  September  26, 
1780;  d.  February  26,  1842, 

Elizabeth  Heicher,  riaa.  of  John  and 
Barbara,  b.  July  28,  1782;  d.  April  24, 
1866. 

Johannes  Heucher,  b.  January  17,  1823; 
d.  September  17, 1836, 

Elizabeth  Mumma,  w.  of  Martin,  dau. 
of  Samuel  and  Nancy  Nisley,  b.  February 
6,  1828;  d.  April  14,  1854. 

Andrew  Miller,  b.  1793;  d.  June  11, 
1862. 

Anny  Miller,  b.  October  18,  1789 ; d. 
June  25,  1862. 

Msrtin  Niele,  b.  December  29,  1763;  d. 
October  8,  1825. 

Elizabeth  Nisle,  b.  March  6,  1765;  d. 
December  15,  1827. 

John  Niessley,  b.  December  31,  1788;  d. 
May  6,  1832. 

Elizabeth  Niessley,  w.  of  J.,  b.  October 
22,  1793;  d.  April  17,  1846. 

Samuel  Nisley,  b.  February  1,  1799;  d. 
January  17,  1859. 

Anna  Nisley,  w.  of  S.,  b.  September 
29,  1798;  d.  November  2,  1834. 

Martin  Nisley,  b.  September  11, 1825;  d. 
March  3,  1892. 

THE  HEBRON  DIARY. 


Extracts  From  the  Dtary  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  at  Hebron,  now  Deb- 
anon,  Pa. 

III. 


1778. 

Thursday,  Janury  1. 

Shortly  before  the  sermon,  the  sergeant 
returned  once  more,  relieved  of  his  arrest; 
thereupon  the  guard  showed  their  j oy  by 
firing  a volley  and  drinking  deeply.  Every- 
one was  overjoyed,  and  did  not  know  how 
otherwise  to  express  their  joy.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  spent,  as  the 
present  circumstances  would  permit,  in 
sorrowful  solitude. 
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In  the  evening  the  Hefsians  quarreled 
fearfully  up  to  9 o’clock  in  the  brethreu’a 
hail.  Hr,  Bader  went  out  and  informed 
them  that  we  intend  to  complain  about 
their  Bhameful  behavior.  They  quieted 
down,  but  afterward  they  began  to  roar  so 
frightfully  in  the  church  that  we  thought 
it  filled  with  senseless  rt^ving  beasts,  and 
that  the  house  would  be  overturned,  since 
Hr.  Bader’s  room  began  to  crack  all  over. 
Heveral  under  ( fiicere  called  the  guard, who 
shou  d put  ihem  under  arrest.  Finally 
the  under  ( filcers  plucked  Ui/  courage  and 
gave  a ceuple  of  the  ringleaders  a sound 
beating,  then  we  had  quiet.  Brother  Bader 
afterwards  spcke  with  Htrgeant  Rrummel 
and  said  to  him  that  he  ascribed  all  the 
trouble  lo  the  women;  since  there  were 
only  3 out  of  17,  who  did  not  sell  liquor, 
and  consi  quently  the  house  bad  14  saloons, 
and  out  of  them  13  in  the  church,  where 
they  became  drunk,  was  that  to  be  per- 
mitted and  not  be  put  a stop  to?  He 
offered  a plan,  and  if  that  did  not  suc- 
ceed he  we  uld  scon  have  it  stopped  through 
Captain  Oldenbrugb. 

Hunday,  January  4. 

After  preaching  Bro.  Henr.  Buehler 
sent  word  to  Bro.  Bader  that  Oldenbrugb 
had  come  to  him  with  a i'etter  from  Read- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  he  should  cause  the 
house  to  be  vacated  at  once  .and  put  in  120 
cartridge  makers.  However,  he  would  do 
what  he  could  to  prevent  it.  Ero.  Bader 
charged  the  Brethren  to  assemble  imme- 
diately in  town  and  take  the  matter  into 
consideration.  Ihe  enemy  would  like  to 
have  us  leave  the  house  and  to  scatter  the 
congregation,  and  with  that  object  em- 
ploys all  kinds  of  artifices. 

Monday,  January  6. 

Bro.  Koehler  came  with  the  informa- 
tion that  they  had  been  together,  and  bad 
Oldenbrugh  called,  and  confided  the 
matter  to  him.  He  answered  that  he  had 
already  seized  three  houses,  and  would  do 
his  utmost  to  keep  the  house  free. 

Tuesday,  January  6. 

The  Hessians  are  returning  in  Urge 
numbers  from  their  employers — God  knows 
where  they  are  to  be  put,  for  no  more  can 
come  into  the  house.  Bro.  Bader  will 
give  up  the  garret,  and  not  one  room 
more,  because  they  broke  everything  be- 
fore. Towards  evening  some  of  the  Hes- 
sians in  the  side  room  began  to  whistle,  to 
dance,  and  to  make  a noise.  Hr.  Bader 


(who  was  then  sick  with  pneumonia)  im- 
mediately became  worse  from  the  annoy- 
ance. Bro.  Bader  sent  in  the  sergeant  (he 
was  not  with  them)  to  say  to  them  that  if 
they  did  not  stop  and  become  quiet  im- 
mediately, ho  would  take  back  bis  room 
again,  that  he  had  not  given  it  for  that 
purpose;  that  he  would  inform  Capt. 
Oldenbrugh  of  it.  Thereupon  they  quieted 
down.  In  half  an  hour  afterward  they 
began  to  scold  each  other  violently  be- 
cause of  it. 

Wednesday,  January  7. 

Grubb  and  Oldenbrugh  came  early. 
The  Hessians  trembled,  and  thought 
that  Bro.  Bader  had  gone  to  town 
yesterday  night  and  carried  the 
news  of  their  debaucheries.  He  had 
not  gone,  however,  as  they  were  assured 
by  the  guards.  They  were  again  confined 
more  closely,  and  drinking  was  forbidden. 
Htill  Bro.  Bader  related  the  occurrence  to 
Capt.  Oldenbrugb,  and  asked  him  to  help 
maintain  order  In  the  house.  He  said  he 
would  come  out  plainly  about  the  matter. 
There  are  now  here  again  150  men , and 
they  do  not  know  how  they  shall  lie  down. 
A corporal  came  and  re  quested  that  seven 
of  his  men  might  sleep  on  the  Hister’s  side 
before  the  church  door;  it  was  flatly  re- 
fused him,  as  we  wish  to  keep  this  side 
entirely  free.  The  garret  was  also  asked 
for,  and  in  like  manner  refused.  We  have 
learned  to  be  prudent.  They  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  very  rude  and  un- 
grateful. 

Friday,  Jan.  8. 

Bro,  Henry  Buehler  visited  us  and 
brought  medicine  from  Dr.  Oldenbrugh 
for  Hr.  Bader.  The  Hessians  are  not  right 
in  their  heads  again. 

Friday,  Jan.  16. 

Towards  noon  there  came  two  gentle- 
men having  the  oversight  of  the  cartridge- 
makers,  one  of  whom  probably  was  Mr, 
Watkins,  who  said  to  Bro.  Bader  that  the 
Hessians  were  to  leave;  that  some  of  their 
employes  should  work  in  the  hoose  by  day, 
but  at  night  should  leave  and  sleep  In 
other  houses;  it  would  be  more  comforta- 
ble and  quiet  for  Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader.  The 
wnole  town  was  to  receive  300  men  of  this 
hind.  In  a polite  way  Bro,  Bader  made 
all  possible  remonstrances.  Finally  they 
said  if  they  could  get  another  house  in- 
stead of  ours  they  would  take  it.  Thus 
one  trouble  always  succeeds  another.  Sr, 
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Gnenther  visited  Sr.  Bader  and  said  that 
the  honsee  had  already  been  nicked  oat  in 
town  and  were  now  ready.  The  Hessians 
are  alnaost  beside  themselves. 

Sunday,  Jan.  18. 

After  preaching,  Conference;  but  we 
could  come  to  no  conclusion  about  the 
house,  since  we  knew  nothing  better, 
Monday,  Jan.  19. 

it  is  still  reported  that  the  Hessians  are 
to  leave,  and  workmen  to  come  into  the 
house.  The  Hessians  are  noisy  and  quar- 
relsome again. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  21.  ; 

To-day  it  was  as  if  the  abyss  had  | 
opened,  and  all  ♦he  Furies  with  Mephis- 
topheles  and  Zitzliputzli  had  come  among 
the  Hessians.  They  made  themselves  out- 
rageously drunk,  and  then  the  women  be- 
gan to  fight,  after  them,  the  men,  who 
took  sides  with  the  women;  finally  the 
fight  became  general.  Bro.  Bader  sent  the  | 
guard  to  them  in  the  utmost  haste,  there- 
upon, they  became  still  at  once.  But  as 
soon  as  they  left  it  began  again,  and  con- 
tinued into  the  night. 

Thursday,  Jan.  23, 

The  Hessian  women  began  to  fight 
again  to-day.  The  four  highest  under- 
cfflcers  put  up  a notice  on  the  church  door 
that  whoever  became  drunk  would  and  did 
not  retire  quietly  and  orderly  to  rest  by 
8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  should  be  se- 
verely punished.  But 

Friday,  Jan.  23. 

The  women  fell  out  among  themselves 
and  fought.  Last  Monday  night  the 
chimney  on  the  Brethren’s  side  took  fire 
at  11  o’clock,  and  acted  in  a fearful 
manner.  The  watch  had  made  too  strong 
a fire,  notwithstanding  the  order  to  stand 
before  the  door  The  Eye  and  Watcher 
of  Israel  permitted  it  to  pass  without 
damage,  otherwise  we  might  all  have  been 
burned,  for  the  house  is  full  of  straw,  and 
we  were  sleeping  quietlv.  We  first  learned 
of  it  yesterday.  Bro,  Bader  at  once  sent 
word  to  the  barracks-master  that  he  should 
have  the  chimney  cleaned.  The  watch , 
however,  had  already  done  it.  I 

Saturday,  Jan.  24.  j 

The  Hessians  have  no  word  yet,  and 
both  they  and  the  watch  are  burning  our 
fence  as  they  please.  ’ 

Sunday,  Jan,  25. 

After  the  seimon,  Bro,  Bader  held  con- 
femce  with  the  Stewards,  Henr.  Buehler  j 


and  Guenther  (who  were  still  there)  be- 
cause there  is  a strong  report  that  the  en- 
tire house  is  to  betaken.  The  Hessians 
are  quiet;  they  have  no  beer  nor  brandy. 
Sunday  Feb.  1. 

At  evening  the  Hessians  (some  of  them) 
acted  as  though  they  were  crazy, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  4th, 

Bro,  Bader  returned  (from  a visit)  at  3 
o’clock  and  immediately  received  a visit 
from  an  Anspach  hunter  and  a sergeant. 
They  related  to  him  that  Howe  had  dedi- 
cated the  7th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  latter  in  turn  the  4th 
chapter  of  Barack  to  Howe. 

Sunday,  Feb,  8. 

Many  wagons,  containing  powder,  other 
articles,  and  men  passed  during  the  pre- 
vious week  and  to  day  to  and  from  town. 
We  heard  to  our  sorrow  and  fright  that 
Adam  Orth  several  days  before  had  cer- 
tainly taken  the  abjuration  oath.  Conse- 
quently wj  have  to  apprehend  various  af- 
flictions and  slanders,  which  will  not  be 
delayed . But  on  his  account  we  are  sorry. 
Monday,  Feb.  9. 

The  Hessians  have  no  wood  again,  and 
are  burning  our  fence. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  10. 

We  learned  from  Capt.  Oldenbrugh  that 
he  had  beaten  a man  on  the  head  last  Sat- 
urday evening  in  town,  that  his  recovery 
is  doubtful,  and  the  former  lOldenbrugb) 
was  to  be  put  under  arrest.  We  are  sorry 
for  it,  for  he  took  a deep  interest  in  our 
house. 

Saturday,  Feb.  14. 

The  report  arose  that  next  week  the 
Hessians  were  to  leave,  and  laborers  come 
into  the  house. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  17. 

In  the  afternoon  Phil . Stoehr  & Balth. 
Orth  came  and  informed  the  under- officers 
that  they  were  to  vacate  the  side-rooms; 
that  this  should  not  be  put  to  the  blame  of 
Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader,  and  others  would 
come  in  place  of  them ; Bro.  and  Sr.  Ba- 
der would  themselves  like  to  have  posses- 
sion of  the  rooms  again. 

Wednesday,  February  18. 

The  Hessians  will  not  leave  the  room, 
consequently  force  must  be  used.  After- 
ward Bro.  Bader  let  the  bead  barracks- 
master,  Oldenbrugh,  know  of  it  through 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  At  evening 
Oldenbrugh  came  with  Ad.  Orth  and  told 
them  whoever  was  in  the  room  at  9 
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o’clock  to  morrow  morniDg  would  ba  put 
iu  the  guard.  He  also  informed  them 
that  day  after  to  morrow  they  must  march 
to  Middletown.  We  heard  from  him 
farther  that  some  of  the  cartridge-makers 
should  come  into  the  house.  He  has 
already  done  much,  and  will  still  do  what 
he  can  to  have  it  pass  over,  or  make  it  easy, 
Friday.  February  20. 

The  Hessians  should  have  left,  but  they 
are  still  here.  Who  knows  when  they 
will  leave?  We  heard  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  take  the  powder  and  other  am- 
munition out  of  the  town  to  Carlisle 
across  the  Susquehanna. 

Tuesday,  February  24. 

Yesterday  we  learned  that  the  Hessians 
are  to  remain  here,  and  to-day  that  they 
are  to  march  away  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after.  In  town  different  ones  are  offering 
their  houses  and  their  possessions  for  sale 
and  want  to  leave.  Grubb  already  holds 
a sale. 

Wednesday,  February  25. 

To-morrow  the  Hessians  must  leave,  but 
others  are  to  come  in  their  place  in  the 
house.  It  is  reported  that  269  Kegulars 
and  Hessians  were  captured  and  are  on 
their  way  to  this  place.  (It  was  not  true.) 
Friday,  February  27. 

The  Hessians  were  to  leave  to-day  and 
are  still  here. 

Saturday,  February  28. 

A new  alarm  arose  that  they  are  to  be 
prepared  to  march  to-morrow  at  7 o’clock 
early. 

Sunday,  March  1. 

Tne  guard  was  doubled  yesterday. 
Nevertheless  7 ran  away  last  night,  and  5 
before  that.  To-day  the  guard  was  made 
still  stronger.  Everything  in  alarm.  The 
Hessians  finished  their  preparations.  It 
was  noon  before  they  marched.  The  con- 
fusion and  disquiet  was  terrible.  They 
left  very  unwillingly.  Many  bade  us  a 
cordial  farewell  and  wept  much.  Strang- 
ers made  the  most  confusion.  Finally 
they  departed,  and  then  we  saw  the  shock- 
ing desolation.  Nothing  could  be  done. 
The  Church  was  like  a pig-sty. 

Tuesday,  March  3. 

A visit  from  Ballh.  Orth,  jr.  He  said 
what  he  had  spoken  with  Watkins,  who 
wants  to  put  50  cartridge-makers  in  the 
house.  He  had  not  given  his  consent  to  it. 
Watkins  wished  to  see  to-day  how  much 
the  bouse  was  damaged. 


Tuesday,  March  10. 

We  hear  nothing  from  town,  and  Mr. 
Watkins  also  does  not  come.  A family 
fled  from  Eiston  to  Lebanon,  as  also  from 
Germantown,  and  the  people  want  to  leave 
town  for  Maryland. 

Monday,  March  23. 

In  the  forenoon  we  received  a second 
fright.  Major  Watkins,  with  some 
one  unKnown  to  us,  came  to  look 
at  the  house,  in  order  to  place 
cartridge-makers  in  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  everything  still  lay  in  disorder. 
They  came  to  Brother  Bader,  who  pro- 
tested to  the  very  last,  and,  when  all  re- 
monstrances were  in  vain,  fought  mightily, 
and  plainly  told  him  the  truth.  Finally 
he  directed  him  to  the  Stewards.  We 
shall  now  wait  for  what  is  to  follow. 
Brother  Guenther  heard  everything. 
Tuesday,  March  24, 

Towards  evening  a visit  from  Guenther. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  before  Watkins 
came,  together  with  another,  whom  he  in- 
troduced as  Captain  Henderson,  and  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  cartridge 
makers,  who  are  to  come  in  the  house  and 
Olden brugh  besides.  He  was  very  friendly 
but  somewhat  an&ions.  Brother  Bader 
had  asked  him  yesterday  amongst  the  rest 
whether  he  had  orders  from  General  Wash- 
ington? aince  be  now  answered  affirma- 
tively he  ought  to  produce  them,  but  he 
did  not  have  them  with  him  as  he  said, 
promised  several  times,  however,  to  bring 
them;  then  he  gave  him  a letter  from 
Allee,  of  Lincasier,  in  which  was  written 
at  the  very  beginning.  » • ♦ * » 

“You  may  have  the  place  occupied  by  the 
Hessians.’’  Bro.  Bader  remained  firm, 
and  replied  that  that  was  not  a positive 
command,  and  still  less  not  from  Gen. 
Washington.  He  replied  that  he  had  them 
at  home  in  another  letter.  Bro, Bader, how- 
ever, thought  quite  differently,  and  again 
refused  him  his  consent  to  the  taking  pos- 
session of  the  house,  and  if  he  were  to 
use  force,  then  we  also  would  know  how 
to  proceed  further.  Moreover,  he  conld 
do  nothing  in  the  matter  without  the 
Stewards,  and  they  nothing  without  him. 
He  would  speak  with  them.  They  looked 
at  the  house  again,  wanted  to  put  one 
hundred  men  in,  etc. ; they  were  also  to 
sleep  here,  but  we  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  our  “worship,”  or  in  any  particular, 
and  “not  a grain  of  powder”  should  be 
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brought  iu,  etc.  Bro.  Bader,  however, 
would  not  yield,  and  refused  his  consent. 

So  they  left. 

Wednesday,  March  25. 

Towards  noon  Bro.  Guenther  came  and 
said  that  he  had  seen  the  two  O.'ths  in 
town.  Watkins  had  said  to  him  that  Bro. 
Bader  had  not  given  his  consent.  They 
answered,  “and  we  will  not  give  ours, 
either.”  I^ow  we  will  see  what  will  be 
the  result.  Bro.  Bader  proposed  that 
they  should  make  use  of  their  last 
resort,  viz:  That  the  Brethren 
should  assemble  in  town,  and  one  or  two 
of  their  number  should  travel  as  deputies 
to  Gen.  Washington,  or  to  Congress,  or  to 
the  Board  of  War,  and  make  a proper  pre- 
sentation of  the  matter;  thus  we  would 
know  afterward  where  we  stood.  He  went. 
Thursday,  Mejch  26, 

The  Brethren  did  not  make  any  arrange- 
ments. 

Sunday,  April  6. 

After  the  service  Steward’s  conference  i 
was  held , as  we  heard  that  the  cartridge-  i 
makers  are  only  waiting  until  the  house  is  ' 
repaired,  when  they  will  immediately  ' 
take  possession  of  it. 

Monday,  April  13. 

To  our  anxiety  and  sorrow  we  were  as- 
sured that  Ad.  Orth  had  taken  the  oath  in 
Lancaster. 

Satnrday,  April  25. 

Towards  evening  the  Stewards,  Ad. 
and  B.  Orth  with  Christ.  Kucher,  Grubb’s 
manager,  Edwards,  and  a carpenter, 
Peistel,  came  to  estimate  the  damage  te 
the  house  and  land.  Afterward  they  came 
together  to  determine  the  entire  amount, 
and  send  it  to  the  Board  of  War. 

Sunday,  April  26. 

The  Stewards  reported  that  the  damages 
to  the  house  were  fixed  at  £101,  63,  lOd, 
and  delivered.  It  is  too  little,  however. 

We  were  much  disquieted  by  the  news 
that  our  house  is  again  to  be  filled  with 
“stores,”  and  especially  powder. 


NOl'aS  AND  yUKRlBS. 


Historical,  Biographical  and  Genea- 
logical. 


CLXIX, 


Thb“Ameeioan  Historical  Register,” 
published  at  Philadelphia,  has  recently 
furnished  Us  readers  with  an  interesting 


illustrated  paper  of  Lafayette’s  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1824-25,  This  article  has 
attracted  a greal  deal  of  attention,  not 
only  for  the  beauty  and  value  of  its  illus- 
trations, but  also  for  the  interesting  notes 
of  the  visit  of  Lafayette  at  that  period. 
The  “Register”  is  doing  good  work  in 
this  direction.  It  Is  the  special  organ  of 
the  patriotic-hereditary  societies,  and  as 
such  gives  many  interesting  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  au- 
thor of  the  valuable  article  referred  to  is 
Mr.  Browning,  who  has  not  yet  reached 
Pennsylvania  in  his  account,  but  we  sup- 
pose that  when  he  does,  he  will  not  omit 
the  delightful  visit  of  that  friend  of 
Washington  to  the  Capital  of  the  State, 
on  the  last  of  January,  1825,  We  com- 
mend the  “Register”  to  those  desiring  to 
be  kept  informed  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  societies  referred  to. 


L.XSUT.  Sa.MDELi  CRAIG,  JR. 


A Pennsylvania  Soldier  of  tUe  Revolu- 
tion 


i8amukl  Craig,  jr.,  was  a brother  of 
Gen.  Alexander  Craig,  and  a few  years  his 
eider.  Daring  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
he  lerved  in  various  capacities,  especially 
on  the  Frontiers.  He  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  of  Capt.  Robert  Orr’s  company, 
of  Westmoreland  county,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially of  the  hardships  he  endured 
we  wish  to  speak.  He  was  with 
his  company  on  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition of  Col.  Archibald  Lochry,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1781.  It  is  staled  that  when 
the  ladiats  were  crossing  the  river  with 
their  captive  they  thrsw  him  into  the 
water,  intending  to  drown  him,  while 
with  their  paddles  endeavored  to  keep 
him  under  the  water,  but  being  an  expert 
swimmer  he  would  rise,  regain  and  take 
hold  of  the  canoe,  only  to  be  sunk  again 
by  the  paddles.  When  his  strength  was 
almost  exhausted  one  of  the  Indians 
claimed  him  as  his  prisoner,  assisted  him 
into  tne  canoe  snd  took  him  under  his 
protection.  Lieut.  Craig  was  a cheerful, 
pleasant  man,  acd  won  the  affections  of 
even  the  savages.  He  was  fond  of 
music,  and  often  beguiled  the  weary 
hours  of  his  < aptivity  by  singing. 
The  Indians  were  so  much  pleased  to  hear 
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Mr.  Craig  eiog  tbat  it  is  said  bis  life  was 
saved  thereby.  They  had  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  prisoners  with  them.  One  day  they 
ordered  them  to  sit  down  on  a log,  and 
then  painted  their  faces  black,  'vhich  in- 
dicated their  doom.  At  that  terrible  mo- 
ment Lient.  Craig  retained  his  self-com- 
mand; he  raised  bis  voice,  sang  loud  and 
clear  until  the  welkin  rang  with  his 
melody.  While  he  sang,  some  of  the  In- 
dians stepped  no  behind  the  other  priso- 
ners and  with  their  tomahawks  murdered 
the  poor  fellows,  except  Mr.  Craig.  Truly, 
"Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
breast.”  While  with  the  Indians  he  once 
met  the  infamous  Simon  Qirty,  whose 
salutation  was,  “What  brought  you  here?” 
“The  fortunes  of  war,”  was  his  laconic  re- 
ply. Both  the  Indians  and  their  prisoner 
were  often  almost  starved.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  found  a small  lot  of  potatoes, 
which  they  dug  and  put  into  a sacs.  That 
night  Mr.  Craig  lay  down,  as  usual,  be- 
tween two  Indians,  bnt  “tired  nature’s 
sweet  restorer”  refused  to  light  on  his  lids; 
he  lay  quiet  until  assured  that  Morpheus 
had  enveloped  the  faculties  of  his  guard, 
then  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  escaped  from 
them  and  partook  of  a copious  supper  of 
raw  potatoes,  which  he  thought  the  most 
delicious  feast  he  had  ever  enjoyed.  Hap- 
pily he  regained  hie  place  between  the  In- 
dians without  his  absence  being  detected. 
At  another  time  they  found  the  head  of  a 
dead  wolf,  which  was  not  in  a very  good 
condition  for  culinary  purposes,  but  they 
made  soup  of  it,  and  the  poor  captive  was 
enfifering  from  hunger  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  compelled  to  partake  of  the 
unsavory  dish.  The  Indians  valued  Lient. 
Craig  highly  as  a curiosity,  because  his 
hair  had  become  prematurely  gray.  Nev- 
ertheless when  a munificent  remuneration 
was  offered  them  by  the  Eoglish  they  were 
induced  to  sell  him, and  in  return  received 
one  gallon  of  whisky.  He  was  at  length 
exchanged  and  returned  joyfully  to  his 
family.  The  land  in  now  Derry  town- 
ship. Westmoreland  county,  owned  by 
Mr.  Brinker,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hugh  and  Mr. 
Oeorge  Stewart,  was  warranted  to  Mr. 
Craig  by  the  government,  having  pre- 
viously been  presented  him  by  the  Indians 
in  their  peculiar  mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. Lieut.  Craig  was  a fuller.and  erected 
a fulling  mill  on  what  is  called  Brinker's 
Run.  About  eighty-five  years  ago  [1810J 


a fiood  accurred,  which  has  been  generally 
designated  as  the  “pumpkin  flood.”  The 
Loyalhanna  had  never  been  known  to  be 
so  high  as  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Craig’s 
mill,  with  all  Us  contents,  was  carried 
away  by  the  waters.  He  then  removed  to 
the  farm  in  Unity  township  now  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Benjamin  K. 
Craig,  where  he  erected  a fulling  mill  at 
the  end  of  the  dam  opposite  Craig’s,  now 
Mr.  Neeley’s  mill. 

Lient.  Craig  married  a daughter  ef  Capt. 
John  Shields,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  He  died  of  hemor- 
rhage after  having  a tooth  extracted  in 
1808.  • • • 


THE  KVANS  FAMILY. 


[The  following  data  seems  to  have  been 
misplaced  in  the  publication  of  the  record 
of  this  family.] 

XXVII.  Jane  GAERETT(VIargaret.Evan, 
John,  John),  b.  December  13,  1800;  d. 
j August  4,  1827.  She  m.  Samuel  Williams 
* Keen ; d.  in  1826.  They  had  issue  (sur- 
name Keen): 

i.  Margaret-Garrett ; m.  first  James 
Hutchison  Kay,  b.  1816;  d.  December  26, 
1880;  and  bad  issue  (surname  Kay): 

1.  Samuel-Williams,  m.  Mary  Web- 
ster, and  bad  issue: 

a.  William-R , m.,  July  23,  1894, 
Eunice  Lee  Gemmill. 

! b.  Sarah-H.,  m.,  December  13, 

1886,  William  Perrine  Mesick. 

I Mrs.  Kay,  m.,  secondly,  G.  W.  Fair- 
' man,  late  postmaster  at  Philadelphia. 

ii.  William-Evans-Qarrett  ; in  the  C.  S. 
A.,  E.  in  1864;  m Ellen  Lovejoy,  and  they 

I had  issue: 

j 1.  Samuel-Williams. 

2.  Harriet- Green. 

j XXVIII.  Lydia  Gaeeett  (Margaret, 

I Evan,  John,  John)  b.  1809;  d. — She 
m.  Robert  Wilkin.  They  had  issue 
(surname  Wilkin] : 

29.  i.  Blizabeth-Evans,  m.  John  Nivin. 

XXIX.  Elizabeth-Gabeett  Wilkin 
(Lydia  [Garrett],  Margaret,  Evan,  John, 
John);  d.  1876;  m.  January,  1824,  John 
Nivin,  d.  1874.  They  had  issue  (surname 
Nivin): 

i.  David-Evans;  m.'  Jan.  23,  1849, 
i Alethea  L.  Ireland,  and  had  issue: 

I 1.  Elizabeth-Wilkin ; m.  Dr.  George 

{ Gillespie  and  had  issue  (surname 
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Gillespie):  Emma  W.,  acd  William 
J.,  d.  inf. 

2.  Emma-Warfield. 

3.  Jane;  m.  Oct.  16,  1879,  William 
E.  Harris,  of  Spartansburg,  8.  C., 
and  had  issue  (snrname  Harris). 
Emily-Lisle,  and  William. 

ii.  Wilkin-Henderson ; d.  inf. 
iiL  Thomas-Henderson;  d.  inf. 
iv.  Jane-Evans;  m.  Dec.  24,  1850,  Dr. 
James  H.  Cunningham  and  had  issue  (sur- 
name Cunningham). 

1,  Lizzie-Wilkin;  m.  Sept.  26,  1876, 
Frank  Griffith;  d.  Jan.  22,  1893, 
and  had  issue  (surname  Griffith). 
John  N.,  Anna  H.,  Mary  N.,  d. 
inf.,  and  Helen  D.,  m.  Brainard 
Clark. 

3.  Allen-Francis. 

4.  John-Nivin. 

5.  Anna  Hawthorn. 

6.  Helen  - Dickey. 

7.  Mary-Nivin, 

y.  Tabitha-McMicken,  d.unm. 

vi.  Mary-Garrett,d.  March,  1864;  m,,  in 
1858,  Thomas  George  H.  Massey,  and  had 
issue  (surname  Massey): 

1.  John-Wilkin;  m.  first,  December, 

1875,  Julia  Howland,  and  had  issue, 
Wilkin- Hawden  and  Nivin-How- 
land;  both  d. young;  he  m, secondly, 
and  left  issue. 

2.  Robert- Bruce;  m.  and  had; 

a.  Emily-8.,  b.  March  15,  1860. 

b.  Thomas-H, 

c.  Henry-H.-C. ; b.  February  23. 
1864. 

3.  Emily-Sophia. 

4.  Thomas-Hawden;  m.  June  18, 

1876,  Louisa  Rankin,  and  had  issue: 
Anne-Evans.Thomas-Rankin,  John- 
Norman,  and  William. 

vii.  Thomas-Henderson. 

viii.  William-Porter;  d,  inf. 


THK  HEBRON  HIART. 


Extracts  from  tbe  Diary  of  the  Mora- 
vian Cbnrcli  at  Hebron,  Now  JLeb. 
anon. 


IV. 


1778. 

Wednesday,  April  29. 

In  the  afternoon  Bro.  Koehler,  sent  by 
Henr,  Buehler,  came  with  the  news  that 


Maj.  Watkins  was  determined  to  have  our 
house  and  in  a few  minutes  would  send 
here  several  wagons  with  powder,  we 
should  close  the  doors.  We  did  so.  While 
we  were  still  speaking  they  came,  the 
guard  with  them.  Bro.  Bader  at  once  said 
to  them  that  he  would  allow  no- 
thing to  come  into  the  house.  The  an- 
swer was  then  he  must  do  it  “by  force." 
"Well,”  he  replied,  “you  may,”  and  Bro. 
Bnder  shut  the  door.  In  the  meantime 
Bro.  Bader  had  sent  for  Christ.  Kucher; 
several  other  Brethren  also  came.  Ad. 
Orth  and  Henr.  Buehler,  and  protected 
themselves  as  much  as  they  could ; but  it 
was  of  no  avail ; he  broke  open  the  door 
by  force  and  spent  some  time  before  he 
broke  it  open.  Then  he  had  them  unload 
in  the  church  and  in  the  brethren's  hall, 
i He  wants  to  put  in  20  tons  of  powder; 

I how  much  there  is  already  we  do  not 
j know.  “You  can't  live  here,”  he 
I said.  Bro.  Bader  replied;  “you  act 
from  principles  of  true  religion,  as  you 
said;  O poor  religion,  fomenting 
I such  detestable  principles!  We  will  find 
j you.”  The  end  has  now  coma.  Bro. 
Bader  conferred  with  Ad.  Orth.  Henr. 
Buehler,  Guenther  and  Koehler,  and  de- 
termined to-night  to  make  another  peti- 
tion to  the  Board  of  War,  and  to-morrow 
before  day  Ad . Orth  and  Christ.  Kucher 
' should  set  out  for  Yorktown  with  it.  Bro. 
and  8r.  Bader  should  sleep  in  Hederich’s 
house.  But  they  preferred  to  stay  this 
night  amid  all  tue  danger  of  life,  and  to 
see  how  it  would  be  in  the  morning. 

; Thursday,  April  30. 

We  spent  a restless  night.  Bro.  Koeh- 
ler visited  ns,  and  said  that  Adam  and 
j Christ.  Kucher  had  not  yet  gone.  In  the 
afternoon  he  came  again,  and  said  that 
the  Brethren  thought  it  better  if  Bro. 

I Bader  himself  would  write  to  the  B )ard 
of  War.  Meanwhile  Watkins  came  once 
more  and  gave  us  notice  that  we  should 
move  out,  as  he  wished  to  fill  the  house 
with  powder,  and  gave  us  four  or  five 
days’  time.  Bio.  Bader  saw  his  orders, 
that  he  could  take  any  house 

which  he  thought  suitable;  but 
said  to  him  that  he  would  not 
move  out;  he  must  throw  him  out. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  a lamentable  and 
touching  letter  in  German  to  the  Board  of 
War,  which,  however,  will  be  read  m 
English  at  Yorktown.  To-morrow  before 
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daybreak  Ad.  Orth  and  Christ.  Kucher 
will  start  with  it. 

Friday,  May  1. 

This  morning  Ad.  Orth  and  Christ. 
Kucher  set  out  fc’  the  Board  of  War  at 
Yorktown.  They  intend,  if  not  otherwise 
detained  and  are  fortunate,  to  be  here 
again  by  to-morrow  night.  This  after- 
noon B.  Orth,  Jr. , came,  as  captain  of  the 
guard  or  militia,  and  would  liked  to  have 
had  one  of  the  tchool  rooms  as  a sleeping 
place  for  the  guard,  and  then  to  cook  in 
the  house,  but  for  good  reasons  (the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  Bro.  Bader 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  guard  In  the 
powder  magazine,  and  still  less  to  sleep  in 
it)  Bro.  Bader  refused  him.  To-day  more 
powder  w as  to  have  been  brought,  but  none 
came;  instead  of  that  several  casks  were 
taken  to  town  to  be  used.  We  heard  that 
Watkins  is  very  uneasy  on  account  ot  his 
dtings. 

Sunday,  May  3. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a heavy  can- 
nonade in  town. 

Monday,  May  4 

The  deputies  did  not  return,  and  conse- 
quently we  were  much  concerned. 

Tuesday,  May  6. 

Between  11  and  12  o’clock  Christ. 
Kucher  cs  me  with  the  news  that  he  and 
Adam  Orth  had  experienced  much  trouble 
with  the  Board  of  War  to  obtain  redress 
of  our  grievances, but  he  had  persisted  and 
persevered  with  them  in  such  a manner 
that  they  could  resist  no  longer, and  finally 
gave  him  an  order  for  Col.  Flowers  in 
Lancaster,  that  the  latter  should  write  to 
Watkins  and  require  him  to  take  the  pow- 
der out  of  our  house  and  to  look  lor  an- 
other place,  where  also  the  other  things 
could  be  stored.  When  he  left  he  had 
said  if  Col.  Flowers  made  trouble  for  him 
he  would  return,  lor  he  was  determined  to 
have  satis! action.  So  also  it  happened, 
for  it  was  hard  for  them  to  annul  the 
order  which  they  had  given  Watkins.  But 
when  Flowers  heard  that  he  would  return 
again  to  the  Board  of  War  and  have  sat- 
isfaction, he  at  last  wrote  to  Watkins, 
how  Christ.  Kucher  wanted  it,  and  reatl 
him  the  letter.  So  they  both  returned 
home  to-day,  and  just  at  the  right  time, 
for  tc-morrow  many  wagons  are  to  come 
with  powder,  all  of  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  house.  Adam  Orth  came  also, and 
said  that  Watkins  will  not  respect  the 


order  which  they  had  brought  him  from 
the  Board  of  War. 

Wednesday,  May  6. 

Matters  still  stand  the  same.  Watkins 
wants  the  house,  and  will  take  no  further 
stepis.  The  Assembly  man  and  Thome  are 
behind  it.  The  order,  which  he  received, 
reads  as  follows : That  he  shall  take  the 
powder  out  of  the  church  and  look  for  an- 
other place  for  the  other  things  (in  which 
the  Brethren  shall  assist),  where  they  can 
be  put  and  the  house  be  left  free.  That 
vexes  him.  and  he  is  ashamed  because  he 
will  be  jeered  and  laughed  at.  The 
Brethren  have  already  offered  three  houses 
with  three  barns  and  stables. 

Thursday,  May  7. 

It  is  said  every  day  that  the  things  shall 
be  taken  away,  but  they  remain. 

Monday,  May  11. 

Msjor  Watkins  came  towards  evening 
with  another  very  handsome  man.  He 
to.d  Bro.  Bader  that  he  wanted  to  have 
the  house,  and  that  ho  should  move 
out.  The  latter  replied  that  he 
would  not  move  out;  he  should 
act  according  to  his  orders,  and  take  away 
what  was  there.  It  was  bad  that  he 
wanted  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  obey 
only  such  orders  as  meet  with  his  favor; 
we  had  offered  him  three  houses  with 
barns  and  stables  for  his  purpose,  if  ho 
did  not  want  any,  we  could  not  help  him. 
He  was  terribly  provoked,  and  read  Bro. 
Bader  the  letter  from  Col.  Flowers  in  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  War,  Flowers  is  not 
coming  yet ; he  is  afraid  of  this  hot-headed 
man,  Bro.  Bader  wanted  to  send  for  Christ, 
Kucher,  but  Watkins  was  on  his  guard 
and  said,  that  he  bad  just  come  from  him, 

Nevertheless,  he  sent  for  him,  but  he 
was  on  bis  way  with  the  two  stewards. 
When  they  came,  they  gave  him  a lecture 
so  forcibly,  that  he  had  to  leave.  They 
said  then,  that  they  bad  already  fought 
with  him.  He  was  well  pleased  with  the 
whole  place,  and,  therefore,  would  like  to 
see  whether  he  will  attempt  anything  far- 
ther. 

Tuesday,  May  12. 

We  heard  that  it  greatly  vexes  our  ene- 
mies that  Bro.  Bader  pursues  his  course, 
preaches  in  the  rooms,  and  onr  Brethren 
and  Histers  come  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Wednesday,  May  13. 

It  was  intimated  to  Bro,  Bader  that  he 
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might  remain  in  the  house  for  this  week, 
Watkins  has  sought  for  advise  every- 
where, and  has  been  considering  all  sorts 
of  ways  and  means  and  artifices  to  get 
him  out  of  the  house,  since  he  dare  use 
no  more  force  and  throw  him  out.  Kucher 
and  Ad.  Orth  are  opposing  him  with  all 
their  power,  especially  the  former.  The 
Brethren  (every  one  says)  would  have  ac- 
complished nothing,  and  we  would  have 
been  ejected  from  the  house  and  every- 
thing with  us  before  this  had  not  the 
Saviour  aroused  in  particular  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  Kccher.  He  will  also  remember 
him  in  mercy.  We  remain  steadfast  and 
unmovable,  and  should  we  pass  through 
fire  He  will  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  burnt. 
At  noon,  just  as  they  were  about  to  dine, 
Bro.  Bader  was  handed  a letter  from  a Col . 
Connel  Showeers.  It  was  properly  written, 
but  therein  it  was  intimated  that  he  was 
to  evacuate  the  house  within  four  days. 
They  could  eat  nothing  for  the  whole 
day.  Bro.  Bader  immediately  went  to 
Kucher  with  it,  but  did  not  find 
him  at  home.  Balth,  Orth  also  came. 
With  him  and  old  Schafer, who  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  ns,  he  made  the  agreement  that 
Adam  should  come  to  him  early  and  if 
possible  still  to-dayjWith  him  also  Kucher, 
as  one  or  both  of  them  should  go  again  to 
the  Board  of  War.  He  also  had  the  Breth- 
ren, as  many  as  he  could  reach,  called  out 
of  town.  Six  cama,  with  whom  he  like- 
wise considered  the  matter,  who  also 
carried  out  the  before- mentioned  pro- 
posals. 

Thursday,  May  14. 

Christ.  Kucher,  Ad.  Orth  and  Geo. 
Bnehler  came  early.  It  is  very  hard  for 
the  first  two,  because  on  account  of  their 
immense  deal  of  business.they  can  hardly 
leave.  Bro.  Bader  made  all  p ossible  rep- 
resentations with  proper  requests  until 
he  persuaded  them  both  to  go  together, 
and  make  a last  attempt.  Now  it  wilt  be 
seen  what  the  Lord  has  determined  con- 
cerning us  and  His  poor  Hebron  at  this 
point.  Bro.  Bader  wrote  to  Bro.  Neisser, 
and  also  an  English  letter  in  reply  to  Col. 
Showeers  in  town,  which,  however,  he 
will  not  send  until  to-morrow. 

Friday,  May  16. 

Bro.  Bader  went  early  to  Ku- 
cher’s house,  to  hear  whether  and 
when  the  deputies  had  departed,  and 
learned  that  it  was  yesterday  at  noon,  or 


about  1 o’clock.  They  thought  they  could 
reach  there  if  they  could  cross  the  Susque- 
hannah  by  night,  or  be  there  early  at 
least,  because  the  Board  of  War  will  sit  at 
10  o’clock.  Towards  evening  Major  Wat- 
kins came  again  presumably  to  see  whether 
Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader  were  preparing  to 
leave.  He  first  went  into  the  church  and 
looked  if  everything  were  in  order.  Then 
he  came  quite  friendly  and  asked  whether 
Bro.  Bader  had  not  received  a letter  ? 
Yes,  for  he  had  to  leave  this  week  yet, 
etc.  To-morrow  was  the  last,  for  Sunday 
was  the  fourth  day.  He  had  also  written 
answer.  He  knew  nothing  of  it,  he  said; 
what  were  in  a general  way  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  Answer,  that  he  bad  sent 
the  Deputies  to  Yorktown  once  more,  who, 
it  is  hoped,  would  bring  a positive  “answer 
deciding  our  important  dispute  in  a few 
days”  and  that  he  hoped  Col.  Showeers 
would  be  "so  generous,’’  and  with  him 
“expect  their  return. ’’  “Well,”  said  he, 
he  would  wait  also  until  Monday.  He 
talked  a good  deal  more  to  excuse  and 
justify  himself,  but  he  was  very  uneasy 
about  Christ.  Kucher,  because  he  had  not 
told  him  that  he  intended  to  set  out. 
Bro.  Bader  did  not  reply  much  to  him. 
Saturday.  May  16. 

Towards  noon  our  deputies  returned, 
and  Christ.  Kucher  immediately  sent  Bro. 
Bader  the  petition  they  had  presented  to 
the  Board,  and  also  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  that  Watkins  should  allow  Bro. 
Bader  to  remain  in  the  house  until  Col, 
Flowers  had  examined  into  the  matter, 
&c.  There  is  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
trouble  will  be  settled.  Flowers  is  said 
to  be  a reasonable  man,  and  Wa*kins  to 
be  acting  upon  orders  which  he  has  not 
received.  Bro.  Bader  visited  Kucher,  since 
he  heard  that  both  had  fought  bravely, 
and  if  they  had  not  come,  we  should  have 
already  turned  been  out  of  the  house  and 
the  neighbors  out  of  theirs. 

Monday,  May  18. 

To-day  is  the  day  on  which  we  were  to 
have  been  turned  out  of  the  house.  Wat- 
kins came  towards  evening  and  asked 
whether  an  answer  had  bean  received 
from  the  Board?  Answer:  Yes.  He  in- 
quired about  the  contents.  He  also  asked 
tor  the  petition,  but  it  was  refused 
him,  because  (said  Bro.  Bader)  he  had 
read  our  former  petition  in  the  presence 
of  many  townspeople  in  a tavern.  He 
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WS8  annoyed,  but  could  not  say  “No,” 
and  would  not  Bay  “Yes,”  Finally  he 
aeked  to  make  a copy  of  the  resolution  for 
himself.  After  some  redaction,  Bro.  Bader 
allowed  him  to  come  into  the  house  and 
make  a copy  of  it  in  his  room.  At  length 
he  said:  “You  can  prepare  to  move.” 
The  answer  was:  "Not  at  all,”  and  so 
he  left. 

{Saturday,  May  23. 

A Hessian  (Corporal  Stork)  from  Mid- 
dletown visited  Bro.  Bader.  They  are 
very  closely  confined  there.  Yesterday 
and  to  day  the  cartridge -makers  brought 
bullets  with  a wheelbarrow  and  took  back 
iron  (rornguo  Hipren)  out  of  the  house. 
Monday,  May  25. 

In  the  afternoon  a battalion  of  militia 
drilled  in  B.  Orth’s  field  opposite  the 
Qemein-haus.  Afterwards  Maj.  Watkins 
came  again.  He  wanted  to  have  the  house 
and  said  plainly  that  he  intended  to  make 
a powder  magazine  out  of  the  whole 
of  it  and  place  in  electrified  iron 
bars.  But  Bro.  Bader  steadfastly 
and  repeatedly  refused  it.  He  receives  one 
order  after  another  from  Col . Flowers  to 
move  everything  out  of  the  house,  but  he 
does  not  obey  and  writes  another  in  reply 
because  of  the  instigation  and  support  of 
the  town  people.  So  we  are  in  extremely 
trying  circumstance-',  and  now  in  addition 
comes  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
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Hollingkr— Information  is  wanted  as 
to  the  descendants  of  Chriiiian  Holliuger, 
who  was  living  m Warwick  township, 
Lancaster  county,  from  1750,  or  earlier,  to 
1792,  or  later,  where  he  hao  a farm  of  140 
acres.  In  1792  he  was  “Overseer  of  the 
Poor,”  Either  he  or  his  son  “Christian” 
was  a captain  of  the  6 n company  <}f  the 
9tb  battalion  of  Lancaster  Coumy  Militia 
in  a777  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  in 
the  Jerseys.  In  1781  the  assessment  list 
for  Warwick  township  contains  the  name 
of  Daniel  Hollinger,  single,  son  of  Cap  ain 
Bollinger.  A C.  Peale, 

1909  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


Death  of  a fobmer  resident  of  Pax- 
tang  Valley. — William  Gray  died  after 
an  illness  of  bat  two  days  at  his  home 
near  Pierceton,  Indiana,  on  the  13th  of 
September  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  92  years 
and  4 months. 

Mr.  Gray  was  born  in  May,  1803,  at  the 
Gray  homestead  in  Paxtang  Valley,  and 
was  the  third  son  and  seventh  child  of 
Robert  Gray  and  Mary  Rutherford,  both 
of  whom  lived  to  be  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  average  age  of  their  thirteen 
children  is  a trifie  over  sixty-three. 

Mr.  Gray  was  bred  a farmer  and  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  most  of  his  life. 
During  the  captaincy  of  John  B.  Ruther- 
ford he  was  first  sergeant  of  the  Danphin 
Cavalry  and  led  the  procession  on  foot 
which  escorted  Governor  Porter  to  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  of  bis  inauguration, 
distinguishing  himself  on  that  occasion  by 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  opened 
the  way  tbrou  h the  dense  crowds  which 
occupied  the  approaches  to  the  building. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a “rael  auld  Irish  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  olden  time,”  courtly  in 
manners  and  kindly  in  disposition. 
Throughout  iife  he  was  popular  with  the 
young,  and  as  a consequence  never  exper- 
ienced that  lonely  feeling  which  some- 
times accompanies  length  of  days.  In 
middle  life  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Hays,  of  Union  county.  Pa.,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Lena,  Stephenson  county, 
111.,  whence,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1865,  he  removed  to  Pierceton,  Indiana. 
Mi.  Gray  left  no  children,  and  was  tie 
last  representative  of  his  father's  family, 
having  been  preceded  but  a few  months 
by  his  sister  Martha,  aged  ninety-three. 

w.  F E. 
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Extracts  from  tUe  Diary  ef  tbe  Mora- 
vian Cnarob  at  Hebron,  now  Leba- 
non, Fa. 
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1778. 

Tuesday,  May  26, 

Since  Friday  of  last  week  a pair  of 
cartridge-makers  have  been  working  every 
day  over  ns  in  powder,  and  God  knows 
what  more,  and  are  making  cartridges. 
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In  each  a manner,  throngh  the  caprice  and 
whim  of  one  man,  and  he  a Baptist,  is  our 
household  treated. 

Thursday,  May  28. 

As  Bro,  Bader  had  heard  before  the  ser- 
mon that  Col.  Flowers  had  arrived  yester- 
terday  evening,  and  wished  to  sea  the 
house  this  afternoon,  he  hal  several  of 
the  brethren  remain  here.  He  came  soon 
after  services  were  over  with  Watkins, 
He  is  a friendly  and  intelligent  man,  but 
apparently  sides  with  Watkins,  for 
he  spoke  in  the  same  style  as 
the  latter.  He  spoke  mostly  with 
Henr.  Buehler.  Bro.  Bader  listened. 
Finally  8r.  Bader  came  in  with  her  Lore), 
and  said  that  Watkins  had  a heavy  respon- 
sibility, because  the  child  always  became 
terrified  if  it  only  saw  him ; that  it  would 
soon  become  sick ; it  could  not  remain  in 
town  among  so  many  people.  Flowers 
asked  for  the  circumstances,  and  they 
were  briefly  related  to  him.  Many  of  the 
brethren  were  present.  The  child  cried 
and  several  cried  also.  It  was  a touching 
scene.  Col.  Flowers  yielded,  and  de- 
termined in  company  with  Henr.  Buehler 
to  inspect  the  two  churches,  a Catholic 
and  a Reformed,  about  two  miles  from 
here.  A large  wagon  full  of  powder  and 
other  articles  of  war  was  fetched  from  the 
house  and  taken  away. 

Friday,  May  29. 

We  heard  nothing  further,  except  that 
the  places  and  the  two  churches  did  not 
please  Flowers,  and  he  still  had  his  eye 
turned  towards  oar  house.  Ad.  Orth  came. 
Bro.  Bader  told  him  what  had  now  hap- 
pened, and  they  sent  him  to  Christ.  Kacner 
so  that  they  could  together  go  to  town 
and  make  their  last  effort  to  save  the  house. 
Saturday,  May  30. 

Matters  have  now  come  to  a crisis.  In 
the  afternoon  Colonel  Flowers  came,  a 
friendly,  polite  and  handsome  man,  with 
Henr,  Buehler,  and  me  Watkins  came 
also  looking  very  black.  They  went  up 
to  the  Church,  and  Bro.  B .der  played  a 
little  on  the  organ.  They  looked  at  the 
few  things  that  rema  ned,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  leave  Flowers  came  to  Bro. 
Bader,  gave  him  bis  hand,  and  said  he 
should  rest  quiet  and  "easy”  in  the  house 
and  if  they  found  another  place  the  house 
should  be  entirely  vacated.  Bro.  Bader 
expressed  bis  deep  thanks  to  him.  That 
was  to  the  greatest  vexation  of  Watkins, 


who  did  not  take  a friendly  leave,  as  the 
others  did.  Henr.  Buehler  rode  back 
with  them.  So  finally  the  enemy  has  lost 
his  point. 

Sunday,  May  31. 

Before  preaching,  seven  or  eight  Breth- 
ren asked  how  and  what  they  could  do, 
since  now  they  could  not  evade  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  the  oath.  Bro.  Bader,  who, 
it  is  said,  must  also  expect  every  day 
to  be  called,  expressed  himself  thus: 
He  knew  for  certain  tnat  every  brother  at 
the  very  beginning,  where  the  oath  was 
brought  up,  knew  in  his  heart,  and  still 
knew  what  he  could  and  should  do  in  the 
matter.  Such  an  one  should  look  to  no 
man,  but  should'  remain  faithful  and  un- 
changeable to  his  heart,  and  to  his  con- 
victions only,  and  trust  entirely  to  the 
Saviour,  thus  he  would  certainly  come 
forth;  but,  of  course,  he  must  in  either 
case  be  content  with  the  conseqa-mcds 
They  all  confessed  that  it  was  so. 

Monday,  June  1. 

This  month  began  with  a heavy  rain, 
lasting  all  day,  and  with  nothing  but 
trouble  and  sorrow  concerning  the  oath. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  have  taken  the 
oath,  and  have  coma  to  town  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  one  hundred  will  not  do  it. 
God  have  mercy  on  this  poor  land! 
Tuesday,  June  2. 

Flowers  is  said  to  be  here  still.  Bro. 
Bader  asked  H.  Buehler  through  Koehler 
to  try  to  get  Flowers  to  fulfill  literally 
what  he  had  promised  regarding  the 
house. 

Wednesday,  June  3. 

Flowers  has  been  called  away,  and 
Watkins  has  begun  to  act  fool-hardy,  and 
is  waiting  to  put  cripples  and  sick  cart- 
ridge-makers into  the  house,  if  the  Breth- 
ren do  not  procure  another  in  place  of 
this.  Tne  Brethren,  H.  Buehler,  Sturgea, 
Adam  and  B.  Orth  went  about  town  with 
Watkins  looking  for  a house.  They  found 
several,  but  none  of  them  suited. 
Thursday,  June  4. 

In  the  afternoon  Barb.  Fredrick  vieitel 
us,  and  then  went  to  town,  and  on  her  re- 
turn Bro.  Henr.  sent  word  that  Bro.  and 
Sr.  Bader  should  rest  easy;  to-mirrow 
the  Brethren  intended  to  tear  down  Stur- 
ges’  shop,  which  has  a large  room,  carry 
it  on  his  lot  across  the  creek,  and  on  the 
following  day  would  again  put  it  up,  and 
give  this  building  to  Watkins,  who  oouid 
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pat  in  what  he  pleased,  and  oar  hoase  re- 
main vacant.  That  had  been  agreed  apon 
with  Flowers. 

Satarday,  Jane  6. 

The  Brethren  put  ap  the  hoase  in  order 
to  have  the  Gemein-hans  entirely  empty 
and  free.  A neighbor,  who  is  very  nneasy 
about  the  “Test"  (Oath)  is  going  about 
everywhere  for  comfort,  and  finally  came 
to  Bro.  Bader.  Sturges  has  already  re- 
ceived a “summons”  on  this  account, 
and  must  appear  next  Tuesday. 

Sunday,  June  7. 

We  heard  that  three  brethren  out  of  the 
society  have  taken  the  oath.  The  brethren 
have  finished  building  the  house  except 
the  roof  and  laying  the  floor. 

Tuesday,  June  9. 

George  Buehler  visited  us  with  his 
bundle  packed  in  order  to  get  to  Lancaster 
with  Sturges  and  others,  who  will  not 
take  the  oath,  to  jail.  (adrs. ) H.  Stoehr 
came  in  haste  to  ask  whether  Stuiges 
should  find  bail.  He  was  advised  not  to. 
They  are  now  probably  on  the  march.  To- 
wards evening  Sturges  came,  accompanied 
by  a guard,  to  ask  personally  about  offer- 
ing bail.  As  Bro.  Bader  noticed  that  he 
would  do  ii  glsdly,  end  as  he  came  in  such 
a manner  to  him,  be  said  be  believed  that 
something  was  back  of  it  since  the  matter 
was  preset  d so  much.  He  would  leave  the 
matter  entirely  with  him  to  act  according 
to  his  knowledge,  heart  and  conscience. 
Wednesday,  June  10, 

The  news  came  early  that  t wo  of  theBreth- 
ren  with  seven  Mennonites  and  another 
pious  man  bad  left  for  Lancaster  under  a 
guard.  Towards  noon  (Mrs.)  Dav.  Buehler 
came  in  great  anxiety  about  her  boy, 
George.  We  tried  to  encourage  her  as 
best  we  could.  We  went  into  town , and 
heard  that  the  people  are  greatly  enraged 
at  those  who  will  not  take  the  oath,  and 
brought  the  news  that  Bro.  Bader’s  turn 
would  come  shortly. 

Thursday,  June  11. 

We  heard  that  our  two  Brethren  con- 
ducted themselves  in  town  as  became 
them,  to  the  wonder  of  every  one,  and  to 
the  reflection  of  several.  Some  thirty 
sick  and  wounded  were  quartered  in 
Balth.  Orth’s  barn,  across  the  water,  and 
fifty  more  are  to  come  shortly. 

Friday,  June  12. 

We  learned  that  our  two;  imprisoned 
Brethren  with  the  guard  had  a pleasant 


journey  and  were  well  treated  in  the 
prison  at  Lancaster. 

Monday,  June  16. 

The  Hessians,  who  up  to  this  time,  have 
worked  for  people  far  and  near,  are  being 
called  together  and  are  to  be  taken  to 
Lancaster  to-morrow,  thence  to  travel  on 
to  Germantown  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
exchange,  if  it  is  true, 

Tuesday,  June  16, 

Early  at  7 o’clock  Bro,  Gasp.  Koehr  visi- 
ted Bro.  Bader.  He  also  has  received  the 
summons  to  appear  next  Friday  and  take 
the  oath.  He  will  not  do  so,  but  asked  if 
he  should  furnish  bail?  The  reply  was 
that  he  con  d if  he  wanted  to,  and  it  ap- 
peared right  to  him, 

Thursday,  June  18. 

Valent.  Kettering  was  also  taken  to  jail. 
Friday,  June  19. 

In  the  afternoon  Bro.  Bader  received  a 
fine  letter  from  our  two  brethren  im- 
prisoned in  Lancaster.  They  write  that 
they  are  well  and  wish  to  stand  to  the 
glory  of  the  Saviour.  (Mrs.)  Dav.  Buehler 
visited  us  in  great  anxiety  about  her 
George.  She  hears  all  sorts  of  rumors; 
for  example,  if  the  English  came 
the  prisoners  are  to  be  carried 
further  away  or  else  killed,  &c. 
In  the  evening  there  was  firing 
of  cannon  in  town.  It  is  said  there  is 
peace,  and  the  English  have  left  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Hessians  are  still  in  Lan- 
caster ready  to  march  away.  They 
lighted  bon -fires  foi  joy.  Sic  mundusdi- 
ciptur,  ac  mendacia  tornientis  ellicis,  fo~ 
sisque  tnumphatibus  vulgata  confirmantur, 
0 bone  Deus! 

Saturday,  June  20. 

We  should  hold  Communion,  but  our 
people  are  in  such  trouble  and  danger  con- 
cerning the  oath,  and  the  church  is  still 
locked.  In  the  evening  we  beard  fifteen 
heavy  cannot  shots  from  Shaeferstown. 
Sunday,  June  21. 

We  learned  thatJCasp.  Koehr  with  four 
of  his  neighbors  bad  also  been  taken  to 
jail  at  Lancaster  yesterday. 

Monday,  June  22. 

f When  Casp.  Koehr  appeared  before  the 
three  justices  he  gave  them, and  especially 
Thome,  a plain  but  forcible  lecture,  and 
drove  them  into  such  close  quarters 
that  they  bad  nothing  to  reply.  They 
were  exceedingly  irritated  for  very 
shame,  but  were  obliged  to  confess 
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that  he  had  said  nothing  for  which 
they  conld  lay  hands  on  him:  Sed  Ohris- 
tianus  erat,  ad  Oones  ergo,  Bro.  Bader 
was  to  have  appeared  the  previous  week, 
but  the  two  Orths  were  absolutely  opposed 
to  it,  and  declared  that  tney  would  in- 
stantly lay  down  their  offices  and  act  in 
such  a manner  that  they  would  find  out 
that  they  had  to  settle  the  matter  with 
them.  So  it  did  not  happen.  Howe  is 
not  acting  to  suit  the  people  at  all.  They 
are  dissatisfied  that  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Philadelphia,  and  rejoiced  ihat  he 
would  soon  leave  the  place,  and  now, 
since  he  has  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
withdrawn,  no  one  trusts  himself  in  the 
city,  and  they  are  more  disconcerted  and 
anxious  than  ever, 

Friday,  June  26, 

The  English,  who  are  said  to  be  on  the 
march,  have  put  everything  in  confusion 
and  a slop  to  the  oath.  Oar  house  in 
town  is  entirely  finished.  Why  the  things 
are  not  taken  out  of  the  house  and  put  in 
it  we  do  not  know. 

Monday,  June  29. 

We  heard  this  afternoon,  that  Sturges 
was  released  from  prison,  and  arrived  in 
town  yesterday  evening,  because  he  bad 
taken  the  oath.  In  the  evening  two 
wagon  loads  of  “stores”  were  taken  from 
the  house,  and  so  the  church  is  empty. 
There  is  nothing  more  in  the  house,  ex- 
cept several  cannon-sponges,  which  are  to 
be  taken  away  to-morrow. 

Tuesday,  June  30lh. 

Sturges  came  this  afternoon.  It  is  true, 
he  has  taken  the  oath,  and  Gasp. ;Koehr, 
Bro.  Bader  was  quiet  and  had  nothing  to 
say  concerning  his  manner  of  acting.  It 
is  well  in  so  far  that  everyone  knows  him 
to  be  a changeable  and  ficale  man,  other- 
wise, it  might  have  been  followed  with  no 
pleasant  consequences.  The  worst  of  it 
is.  that  he  is  not  easy  about  the  matter. 
Sr.  Bader,  however,  gave  him  a good  lec- 
ture. A wagon  came  afterward,  and  took 
everything  sway.  Bro.  and  Sr.  Bader 
immediately  cleaned  and  began  to  set 
things  in  order  a little,  but  found  a great 
deal  of  work. 

Saturday,  July  i. 

Although  everyone  says  that  our  army 
is  surrounded  and  in  bad  circumstances, 
on  Pennsylvania  lost,  some  had  a frolic  in 
town,  others  came  here  on  Baltho’s  field 
and  fired  the  cannon  bravely,  because  to- 


day is  the  anniversary  of  the  D. claration 
f f Independence. 

Monday,  July  6, 

Yesterday  evening  an  artificer  from 
Baltho’s  barn  came  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  bury  one  of  their  number,  who  had 
oied,  in  a corner  of  the  woods.  Bro. 
Bader  replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  in 
the  matter  without  the  stewards.  Ques- 
tion: "Of  v?hat  religion  was  ht?”  Re- 
ply: "A  Presbyterian.”  Answer: 

"Good,  let  him  go  the  Prtsbyterian  min- 
ister, Mr.  Bucher;  have  him  buried  in 
their  cemetery.”  We  heard,  however, 
that  they  buried  him  in  Balth’s  meadow, 
by  the  fence  at  our  woods. 

Sunday,  July  12. 

Great  commotion  because  of  the  sup- 
posed approach  of  the  Indians.  Finally 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  Eoglish,  who  grad- 
ually took  possession  of  the  land  in  this 
mauner. 

Thursday.  July  16. 

(Mrs  ) Henr.  Buehler  came  and  brought 
a letter  Irom  Wm.  Henry  that  he  conld 
not  help  if  the  prisoners  did  not  take  the 
oath. 

Friday,  July  17. 

(Mrs.)  Dav.  Buehler  came  in  the  great, 
esi  pain  and  trouble.  Her  eon,  George- 
lies  in  prison , and  her  son  John  was  noti- 
fied that  day  after  to-morrow  he  must 
take  the  oath,  and  leave  to  go  against  the 
Indians,  or  else  be  bound,  arrested  and 
carried  along. 

Sunday,  July  19. 

The  reports  concerning  the  Indians, 
mentioned  before,  are  varions  and  partly 
terrifying,  because  they  either  destroy 
everything  or  take  it  with  them ; partly 
good,  since  they  are  to  let  alone  all  that 
will  remain  true  to  their  King,  even  if 
they  have  taken  the  oath;  but  they  de- 
mand the  certificates  of  such,  keep  them, 
making  a note  of  the  fact  whether  they 
took  the  oath  voluntarily  or  were  forced. 
They  are  said  to  be  about  18,  or  20,  or  15 
miles  from  here.  If  all  these  things  are 
true,  all  are  to  leave,  aud  march  against 
them;  also  Jsc.  Stoeber,  who  has,  how- 
ever, run  away,  as  also  John  Buehler. 
Tuesday,  July  21. 

Very  many  families  from  Shamokin  are 
fieeing  and  passing  by  here  with  all  their 
cattle  and  other  possessions  from  fear  of 
being  murdered  by  the  Indians.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  killing  every  one,  sworn  and 
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nneworn.  The  fugitives  want  to  reach 
Philadelphia.  There  is  an  indescribable 
anxiety  among  the  people. 

Thursday,  July  23 

It  is  said  that  already  two  men,  who 
were  sent  out  by  Grubb  to  inform  the 
others  that  they  were  to  go  and  light  the 
Indians,  were  severely  wounded.  Grubb 
and  several  others  are  also  threatened. 
Saturday,  July  26. 

(Mrs.)  Dav.  Buehler  was  in  deep  dis- 
tress because  she  heard  as  true  that  daring 
and  after  court  those  who  would  not 
swear  would  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
severity.  She  wants  to  go  herself  to  her 
George  at  Lancaster. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  4'. 

Yesterday  Bro.  and  Sr.  Stoehr  returned 
and  brought  the  news  that  every  member 
of  the  congregation  at  Heidelberg  had 
taken  the  oath,  except  the  workmen,  and 
that  the  thundering  of  cannon  had  been 
heard  from  Thursday  until  early  on  Fri- 
day, 

Sunday,  August  9. 

Daring  the  singing  the  single  Bro.  Geo. 
Buehler,  released  from  his  imprisonment, 
came  into  the  church  with  tears  of  joy. 
Val.  Kettering  returned  home  day  before 
yesterday  already,  and  the  former  yester- 
day. 

Monday,  August  10. 

Already  during  the  week  previous,  when 
the  rumor  prevailed  that  all  who  would 
not  take  the  oath  should  leave  the  country, 
and  that  several  preachers  had  left  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  Bro.  Bader  would  like- 
wise be  prohibited  from  holding  his  office, 
several  entire  families  of  our  brethren  de- 
clared the  sentiment  of  Ruth,  Rath  1:16 
and  17.  They  would  forsake  everything 
•with  one  exception— the  congregation. 
Friday,  August  14. 

Jac.  Xander  came  and  repaired  our 
pump,  which  the  Hessians  had  damaged 
considerably. 

Sunday,  August  16, 

There  is  great  commotion  in  town,  and 
a mob  seems  inclined  to  fall  upon  those 
who  will  not  take  the  oath.  Poor  Geo. 
Buehler  was  to  have  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, but  he  was  not  at  home. 
Thursday.  Aig.  20. 

Dav.  Dijon  is  reported  not  to  have 
taken  the  oath. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  26. 

A rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  English, 


with  Gen.  Burgoyne,  captured  long  since 
inlNew  England,  upwards  of  6,000-7,000 
men,  were  all  coming  here  to  Lebanon, 
and  our  houses  were  again  to  be  occupied, 
caused  us  to  be  extremely  apprehensive. 
Friday,  Sept.  2. 

Heavy  cannonading  was  beard  again 
last  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  we 
have  not  yet  beard  particulars. 

Monday,  Sept.  7. 

It  is  whispered  that  we  are  to  have 
prisoners  in  the  house  again. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  16. 
t The  report  is,  that  those  who  have  not 
taken  the  oath  in  the  neighborhood  are  to 
have  everything  taken  away.  Justice 
.lohn  Thome  will  not  agree  to  it, however. 
Saturday,  Sept.  19. 

t Now  it  Is  stated  that  the  oath  act  is  to 
be  repealed  to  the  vexation  of  many. 
Sunday,  Sept.  27. 

Many  say  that  the  taking  of  the  oath  is 
to  be  begun  here  soon. 

Sunday,  October  4. 

A part  of  the  English  army  is  said  to 
be  blockading  our  army,  and  the  other 
part  to  be  marching  again  into  the  coun- 
try, first  upon  Philadelphia,  and  then  up 
the  Delaware,  to  the  great  consternation 
of  the  town  people. 

Monday.  October  6. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  are  not  longer 
far  from  Philadelphia,  if  it  is  true. 
Tuesday,  October  20. 

There  is  much  talk  to  the  effect  that 
everything  is  to  be  taken  out  of  town,  and 
other ‘things  brought  in ; all  the  churches 
and  houses  to  be  packed  full,  and  taken 
possession  of,  and  our  Gemein  haus  espe- 
cially is  not  to  remain  unoccupied, because 
all  the  cartridge  makers,  cripples,  lame 
and  blind  are  to  come  here  again.  We 
also  heard,  however,  that  the  most  promi- 
nent men,  and  those  wh  have  something 
to  say  in  town  are  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
and  will  not  have  anything  more  tnd  any. 
body  in  this  whole  township,  because 
they  have  done  enough,  and  other  town- 
ships have  been  undisturbed.  IVe  will 
also  defend  ourselves,  since  we  have 
built  a house  in  town  in  place  of  ours. 
Friday,  October  23. 

We  heard  that  Howe  has  once  more  of- 
fered peace,  and  awaits  an  answer  within 
fourteen  day;  and,  if  not,  he  intends  to 
invade  the  land  without  mercy  and  in  full 
power.  (It  was  not  true.) 
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Monday,  October  26. 

8r.  Bader  went  to  town  on  bnsineea 
with  a Bister  (8t.)  A battalion  gathered 
together  there,  bat  not  the  half  of  it.  She 
saw  among  them  Phil.  Ulrich,  and  poor 
Balth.  Ortb,  Jr.,  in  a fooiish  aniform  as 
captain,  with  a sorrowfal  heart  and  great 
vexation. 

Satu'-day,  November  21. 

It  is  said  that  500  Eaglish  prisoners  are 
to  be  brought  to  town,  and  some  of  them 
are  to  be  pat  in  oar  hoase  again.  We 
will  await  it.  (Not  a word  of  truth  in  it.) 
Monday,  November  23. 

With  B.  Orth,  Jr.,  Bro.  Bader  had  a 
long  conversation  until  6 o’clock  in  the 
evening.  In  many  respects  he  was  un- 
justly accused;  on  the  subject  of  most 
importance  he  found  himself  guilty.  Bro. 
Bader,  however,  notice  1 quite  plainly 
that  he  had  taken  two  positions  partly 
with  good  intentions,  and  partly  and 
mainly  from  ignorance;  audit  was  clear 
to  him,  when  the  matter  was  plainly 
spoken  of.  that  a captain  and  a wagon- 
master  and  a brother,  who  was  a rteward, 
<&a.,  did  not  suit  together.  A captain 
may  be  a brother,  but  no  brother  (true) 
can  become  a captain, 

Saturday,  December  5 

In  the  afternoon  Hear.  Buehler  came  in 
the  rain,  and  consulted  with  Bro,  Bader, 
He  wished  to  sea  whether  he  could  not 
get  some  rent  for  the  housa  out  of  Wat- 
kins, who  was  here  now,  bat  expected  to 
leave  in  the  murnlog  In  the  evening  he 
returntd  with  a paper,  in  which  £7  was 
demanded  for  two  months, and  which  was 
signed  by  B.  Onh  and  Bro.  Bader. 

Memorabilia. 

4.  On  the  let  of  March  the  house  was 
entirely  vacated  by  the  Hessians. 

7.  On  the  29. h of  April,  just  as  we  had 
begnn  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  the  house 
Was  broken  into  ncjastly  and  with  vio- 
lence; the  Church,  me  Brethren’s  room, 
and  me  whole  Brethren’s  side  filled  with 
powder  and  other  articles  of  war  and 
locaed.  Consequently , we  were  in  danger 
of  our  lives  b an  day  and  night,  and  evil- 
minded  persons  at  times  thought  of  blow- 
ing UD  the  house. 

8 In  May  the  house  was  to  be  used  en- 
tirely as  a powder  magazine,  and  Bro, 
and  8r.  Bader  to  be  put  out,  as  it  was  said 
to  them  openly,  and  twice  to  Bro.  Bader 
and  others.  Ho  protested  himself,  how- 


ever, and  twice  sent  two  deputies,  viz: 
Christoph  Kucher  and  Adam  Orth  to  the 
Board  of  War  at  Yorkiown,  Through 
the  good  help  of  the  Lord  the  matter 
was  entirely  redressed  after  the  second 
time. 

12.  On  the  10th  of  June  three  of  the 
congregation  were  taken  to  prison  in  Lan- 
caster because  they  refused  to  take  the 
oath.  One  of  them,  however,  was  set  free 
on  the  30th  and  the  other  two  at  the 
following  session  of  the  court,  but  one  of 
the  two  last  was  obliged  to  flee  again  and 
is  still  hunted  down  like  a dog. 

1779. 

Saturday,  Jan.  2. 

We  heard  that  there  was  talk  about  our 
house  again,  if,  as  it  is  said,  in  a short 
time  some  100  men  are  to  come  to  town 
for  winter  quarters,  and  also  here, 

Sunday,  Jan.  3. 

There  were  but  few  Brethren  and  Sis- 
ters at  the  meeting;  the  reason  was,  that 
upwards  of  250  men  or  more  of  the 
Light  Horse  are  to  be  quartered 
in  the  town,  and  are  already 

at  Reading;  therefore,  the  citizsns 
were  called  together  to  send  a deputy  to 
Reading  with  a petition  to  stop  the  260 
men  there,  and  then  to  Philadelphia  to 
the  Board  of  War  that  the  matter  might 
be  deferred,  because  they  could  have 
nothing  more  here,  and  there  were  already 
up  wards  of  100  or  more  horses  in  town. 
Sunday,  January  10, 

As  the  people  were  coming  to  Church 
we  saw  the  Light  Horse  marching  on. 
This  caused  a number  to  leave,  because  no 
one  was  at  home,  and  they  were  concerned 
about  the  quartering.  lu  the  evening  we 
were  visited  by  Bro  and  Sr.  Guenther, 
and  learned  from  them  that  the  town 
deputy,  arriving  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Light  Horse,  was  successful,  and  brought 
the  order  that  they  should  only  remain 
over  night,  and  to.morrow  should  ride  on 
to  Middletown  and  be  quartered  there. 
Sunday,  January  24. 

Wo  heard  that  yesterday  a meeting  was 
hsld  in  town,  attended  bv  a great  many, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Orths, 
none  of  the  Brethren  were  there  to  get  up 
a pa  ition  and  send  it  to  Philadelphia, 
concerning  the  money,  which  has  been 
consumed  in  a fraudulent  way,  whereby 
the  people  have  lost  much,  and  have  fal- 
len into  tr  juble. 
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Tuesday,  Jan.  26. 

Christoph  Kucher  was  not  at  home.  He 
left  early  for  Lancaster  as  the  deputy  of 
the  town  people  upon  their  urgent  re- 
quest, to  request,  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  township  against  the  establishment 
of  a Constitution, 

Tuesday,  February  2. 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  Hessians 
(Ruppien)  coming,  or  that  they  are  al- 
ready nere,  as  some  say. 

Sunday,  February  7. 

It  is  now  confessed  by  the  militia,  who 
stood  guard  here,  that  several  and  on  one 
night  particular,  two  intended  to  burn  the 
house,  and  blow  us  up;  and  as  they  were 
at  it  they  were  so  overcome  by  fear  and 
dread  that  they  left  everything  stand  and 
ran  from  the  place.  The  sergeant  was 
terrified,  and  took  two  more  besides  these, 
who  intended  to  drive  away  the  devil  It 
fared  no  better  with  them;  all  five  of 
them  had  sprang  under  the  preacher’s 
window,  because  they  thongnt  he  would 
protect  them.  So  they  stood  behind  the 
house  at  Bro.  Bader’s  window  all  in  a 
huddle,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  move. 
Since  then  every  one  holds  us  and  tha 
house  in  reverence  and  fear. 

Thursday,  Feb.  11. 

It  is  reported  that  heavy  cannonading 
was  heard,  but  neither  the  place  nor  the 
cause  is  known. 

Wednesday,  Feb  24. 

Bro,  Bader  visited  Gen.  Dehaas.  Mr. 
Grubb  and  a French  officer  also  came. 
Monday,  March  22. 

We  learned  yesterday  that  the  heavily- 
sealed  letter,  which  was  received  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
opened  and  re  id  in  the  presence  of  Justice 
John  Thome,  and  on  which  account  many 
people  have  already  found  their  way 
into  town,  was  again  demanded  by  an  ex- 
press, and  to  the  vexation  of  the  people 
was  taken  back  to  Philadelphia  unopened. 
If  what  is  said  about  it  is  true  (and  every- 
one believes  it),  it  contained  a bloody  act 
of  the  Assemblyman,  Curt.  Grubb,  who 
also  was  unacquainted  with  its  contents, 
since  he  was  not  invited,  but  shortly  be- 
fore was  called  to  Philadelphia  and  heard 
this  same  act,  clapped  his  hands  together, 
and  ran  away  again.  He  has  now  said 
that  everyone  will  be  informed  of  it. 
He  thanks  God,  He  has  helped.  The  sub- 
stance is  said  to  b«  as  follows:  On  the  1st 


of  March,  the  French  fleet,  heavily 
ladened,  should  and  would  come  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Then  everyone  without  excep- 
tion was  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  France;  and  whoever  refused  would  b« 
handed  over  to  the  French,  and  stabbed. 
Also,  everyone  able  to  bear  arms  must 
join  with  the  French,  and  so  advance 
against  the  English  towards  New  York, 
and  storm  the  plsce.  Whoever  refused 
must  pay  £111  halt  in  gold  and  silver  and 
half  in  paper  money  on  the  spot,  or  else 
be  taken  along  without  mercy.  But  the 
fieet  has  been  beaten  and  everything  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  and  so  this  hellish 
matter  been  brought  to  nothing. 

Monday,  April  26. 

Drill  day.  The  militia  assembled  in 
town  and  here  on  Balthoa  field  to  drill  i 
There  came  only  ten  men  here.  Bro, 
Guenther  was  to  go,  but  did  not. 

Friday,  April  30. 

Again  it  is  becoming  unquiet.  Bro. 
Guenther  was  informed  that  he  must 
either  leave,  or  stand  guard  at  the  church 
in  town,  or  else  pay  £100;  and  so  also 
Dijon. 

Thursday,  May  6. 

We  heard  that  the  American  army  was 
coming  in  our  neighborhood.  The  Lord 
will  save  us. 

Tuesday,  May  11. 

Balth  Orth.  Jr.,  Grubb’s  manager,  Ed- 
wards, and  Christ.  Kucher  and  another 
man  from  the  town  came  again  to  esti- 
mate the  “damages”  to  the  house.  They 
brought  the  amount  up  to  £310, and  still  it 
was  too  little.  Congress  will  pay  it. 
Monday,  May  24. 

While  the  reading  of  the  memorabiles 
of  the  D.  E.  C.  for  1777  was  going  on,  a 
couple  of  companies  marched  on  Balzer’s 
field  with  drums  and  fifes,  but  immedi- 
ately become  quiet.  After  the  service  the 
rest  came  until  a battalion  had  come  to- 
gether and  then  they  drilled. 

Monday,  June  14. 

The  English  are  reported  to  be  all  dead 
and  captured  in  Houth  Carolina. 

Monday,  June  21. 

Burgoyue’s  prisoners  are  to  come  here. 
Wednesday,  June  23. 

Ihere  is  a strong  rumor  that  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  of  Burgoyne,  6,000-7,000, 
are  all  to  come  from  Virginia  to  the  town 
and  vicinity,  and  consequently  here  in  onr 
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house  also  within  eight  or  nine  days.  We 
will  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  it. 
Satnrdsy.  July  2. 

Henr.  Buehler  came  in  the  evening  from 
Dr.  Olden brngh.  Through  him  the  latter 
sent  an  invitation  to  Bro.  Bader  to  a 
frolic  in  honor  of  Independence,  becai  se 
to-morrow  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration.  The  Revs.  Schulze  and 
Bucher  would  also  come.  Bro.  Bader  de- 
clined at  once. 

Sunday,  July  4. 

Our  army  is  said  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  English. 

Monday,  July  6. 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  out  of  town 
with  drums  and  fifes  on  Balth’s  field. 
Therenpon  a fifer-boy  brought  a note: 

Col.  Qreenwalt’s  and  Col.  MarsteDer’s 
compliments  to  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Bawder, 
and  begs  the  favor  of  Mr.  Bawder’s  com- 
pany at  Mr.  Orth’s  field.  The  Rev’d  Mr. 
Bucher  would  likewise  be  glad  of  your 
agreeable  company. 

Your  humble  servant, 

P.  Maestellee. 

To  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Bawder. 

Bro.  Bader  returned  an  answer  in  words 
by  the  boy;  that  he  sent  his  compliments 
to  them,  and  thanked  them  for  the  honor 
and  friendship  they  desired  to  show  him. 
He  would  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  as  he 
could  not  at  present  come  over.  Then 
they  fired  the  swivel  guns.  Rev,  Schulze 
also  was  not  present. 

Saturday,  July  11. 

Christ.  Kucher  and  Uhler  are  going 
about  taking  down  the  pessessions  of  the 
the  people  in  order  to  tax  them,  Sturges 
is  valeed  at  £500. 

Tuesday,  October  19. 

We  hear  from  town  that  there  is  a gen- 
eral discontent  because  of  the  lack  of  salt 
among  the  people,  which  may  be  followed 
with  bad  results  if  not  remedied  soon.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  rising  higher  in 
price  every  day. 

Wednesday,  October  20. 

This  afternoon  one  or  two  companies  of 
militia  marched  by,  where  to  we  do  not 
yet  know. 

1780. 

Saturday,  Jan.  29. 

There  are  rumors  that  cause  anxiety  as 
follows,  there  marched  through  Lancas- 
ter 7,000  men  of  the  provinces,  whither  is 
unknown ; also  400  are  to  be  settled  in  this 


township  in  the  houses  without  any  dis- 
tinction, on  account  of  the  cold  and  for 
maintenance;  these  are  yet  to  come.  The 
town  people  have  written  against  it,  as 
there  are  still  so  many  horses  and  servants 
here,  which  they  must  support. 

Sunday,  Feb.  6. 

Adam  and  Balth  Orth  came  with  the 
news  that  after  much  trouble  they  had  se- 
cured the  payment  of  the  £310  damages  on 
the  house. 

Monday,  May  15. 

Again  there  is  great  disturbance  in 
town.  To-morrow  one  battalion  is  to  be 
formed  in  town  with  a fine  of  £20  upon 
everyone  who  does  not  appear. 

Tuesday,  May  16. 

To-day  a battalion  came  uponLichi.’i 
field. 

Wednesday,  May  17. 

The  enemy  is  making  a great  outcry 
again.  Last  Sunday  there  was  a powerful 
commotion,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Those 
who  were  not  present  the  drill,  and  con- 
sequently also  our  brethren,  to  whom  it 
was  announced,  must  now  pay,  everyone, 
£20  and  also  the  previous  £10  in  addition. 
That  is  the  rumor. 

Tuesday,  June  6. 

Everyone  is  now  evicted,  because  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  all  over  with  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Friday,  June  9. 

This  afternoon  Col.  Flowers,  who  had 
our  house  emptied  of  powder  and  all 
stores  of  war,  and  is  friendly  to  Bro.  and 
Sr.  Bader,  visited  ns  with  his  young  lady, 
Mr.  Paddon,  the  paymaster^  and  his  wife, 
and  also  two  single  female  personages. 
The  Colonel  is  a fine  and  handsome  man, 
but  is  sick  and  has  consumption. 

Monday,  June  19. 

We  hear  that  the  people  will  have  to 
pay  the  tax  for  not  appearing  at  drill,  and 
no  one  will  give  a penny.  The  militia  is, 
nevertheless, to  be  prepared  to  leave  at  the 
first  notice,  and  no  one  is  willing  to  do 
that. 

Tuesday,  June  20. 

This  evening  Bto.  Sturges  visited  ns. 
He  told  ns  some  things  that  were  un- 
pleasant; that  he  had  heard  and  read  in 
the  newspaper,  that  everything  is  being 
taken  away  from  those  who  will  not  take 
the  oath  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  want 
to  leave  the  city;  that  Adam  Orth  has  ac- 
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cepted  a commission  to  seize  cattle  and 
carry  oS  tbe  people . 

Wednesday,  Jane  28. 

Last  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  23d  and 
34th,  we  heard  heavy  cannon  firing,  but 
have  not  learned  the  slightest  as  to  its 
meaning, 

Thursday,  June  29. 

It  was  said  to-day  that  the  Provincial 
troops  defeated  the  Eaglish  with  a loss  of 
300  dead  and  350  prisoners.  There  is 
much  doubt  about  it,  however,  as  the  news 
was  so  long  in  coming  and  everything  is 
so  quiet. 

Friday,  .Tune  30. 

Bro.  Guenther  came  in  the  evening  with 
the  news  that  an  express  had  come  to 
Christ.  Kucher  from  the  Swatara  that  he  p 
might  be  sent,  because  the  Indians  are 
said  to  be  in  the  "Hole”  (Gap. ) 

Tuesday,  July  4. 

This  evening  we  heard  that  our  army 
has  again  suffered  considerable  damage. 
JNow  the  militia  is  to  leave. 

Sunday,  August  6. 

Every  one  is  alarmed  because  the  three 
first  classes  of  militia  have  been  sum- 
moned. They  are  to  leave;  bat  it  will  go 
hard. 

Monday,  August  7. 

Yesterday  Bro.  Bader  informed  them  of 
the  successful  rescue  of  Bro.  Grubes  and 
company  by  Bro.  Seheboscii  and  ten  In- 
dians to  Muskingum. 

Friday,  August  11. 

The  three  first  classes  of  militia  are  to 
assemble  under  heavy  punishment,  but 
few  came,  and  these  declared  that  they 
would  not  go  away.  Tney  have  conse- 
quently obtained  only  twelve  boys,  who 
have  not  yet  been  away,  to  subscribe  that 
they  were  willing  to  go. 

Monday,  August  21. 

The  militia,  as  we  heard,  was  to  have 
assembled  to-day,  but  not  a single  man 
appeared. 

Baiurday,  September  2. 

This  afternoon  a regiment  marched  by 
in  high  spirits. 

Sunday,  September  10. 

General  De  Haas  visited  Bro.  Bader, 
Thursday,  September  28. 

We  hear  that  five  classes  of  militia 
n ust  positively  assemble  on  Monday  and 
leave  under  heavy  punishment  in  case  of 
refusal. 


Friday,  September  29. 

A terrifying  rumor  arose  to-day.  Since 
there  still  continues  the  demanding  of 
the  tax,  the  militia,  the  fines  and  seiz- 
ures, the  people  in  Shaefiferstown  have 
risen  up  and  put  the  "money-gatherers” 
to  fiight.  Here  and  in  Lebanon  every  one 
is  in  dread. 

Saturday,  September  30. 

Old  (Mrs.)  Kucher  visited  Bro.  Bader 
and  asked  him  in  the  name  of  her  Chris- 
topho  (lieutenant)  to  remind  the  brethren 
to  be  quiet  in  these  unsettled  times,  be* 
cause  A.  Kapo  was  seized  in  ShaeSers* 
town  during  the  uprising.  (It  was,  how- 
ever, Anton  Kapp,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  us.) 

Monday,  October  21. 

To  day  the  classes  of  militia  are  to  as- 
semble, each  company  with  a captain. 
But  as  we  heard,  only  a few  came.  Bro. 
Guenther  went  also,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self £30.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
poor  man. 

Monday,  October  9. 

The  militia  should  again  have  assem- 
bled. 

Tuesday,  October  10, 

Geo.  Buehler  visited  us  in  the  evening. 
He  has  again  taken  to  fiight,  and  will  go 
to  his  former  retreat. 

Sunday.  October  15 

B.  Orth  informed  us  that  he  leaves 
with  his  company  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  goes  to  Sbamokin  against  the  Indians. 
Monday,  October  30. 

We  were  told  in  confidence  to-day  that 
the  Governor  has  secretly  recon noitered 
our  neighborhood,  and  because  the  valley 
and  the  water  please  him,  he  has  decided 
to  settle  here  all  manner  of  people,  in- 
valids, «&c.,  &c*,  and  some  100  horses  in 
the  town.  The  first  was  only  discovered 
after  his  departure;  the  last  leaked  out 
already  before  in  the  town,  and  then  he 
was  not  treated  in  the  best  manner,  and 
left  in  all  haste.  He  was  withstood  with 
tbe  utmost  vehemence. 

[W  B . — Here  is  wanting  from  the  I'ith  of 
November  to  3ls<  of  December,  1780,  and 
from  the  \st  of  January  to  1th  of  February, 
1781.] 

1781. 

Monday,  Feb,  12. 

Six  hundred  and  more  soldiers  are  to  be 
quartered  in  town  and  within  five  miles 
about  town.  Some  have  already  come. 
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Many  came  this  afternoon  and  marched 
one  pan  ihroagh  the  place,  and  the  other 
by  oar  fence. 

Friday,  Feb  22. 

Wo  heard  tQat  we  also  were  to  quarter 
some  soldit-rs. 

Sunday  March  25. 

It  is  said  ihai  we  are  to  receive  some  of 
Bargoyne’s  prisoners  in  the  house. 

Monday.  Acril  23. 

They  are  to  drill  at  Stein’s,  the  hatter, 
and  at  other  places,  and  whoever  dots  hot 
come  will  be  fined  £100  by  Congress, 
Friday  April  27 

Oa  all  sides  rumors  of  Burgoyoe’s  pris- 
oners in  Lancaster  and  of  Indians  in  Sha- 
mohin. 

Wednesday,  May  9. 

Iq  the  furenom  the  gentlemen  and  offi- 
cers of  the  town  came,  and  had  a frolic 
in  a Bummer-honse,  built  by  the  soldiers 
out  of  timber  cut  in  our  woods,  on  Balth’s 
Orth’s  meadow,  and  drank  amid  the 
sonnd  of  dcumt  and  fifes  until  the  ap- 
proach of  night, 

Wedursday,  May  16. 

To  day  the  soldiers,  including  even  the 
sick,  lett  the  town  and  the  farms,  and 
marched  to  Little  York  across  the  Sub- 
quehanuab, 

Tuesday,  May  22. 

This  was  battalion  day.  Since  they 
were  informed  that  something  would  be 
told  them,  and  that  they  need  not  appear 
armed  (as  I heard)  a great  crowd  of  mili- 
tia come  together.  Many  bad  their 
pockets  full  of  Slones,  however,  and  threw 
at  them;  so  that  they  returned  home. 
Wednesday,  May  23. 

Baltimore  in  Maryland  is  said  to  have 
been  captured  and  taken  possession  by  the 
Boglish.  (It  was  false). 

Wedneeday,  June  13 

The  English  are  to  march  all  ever  the 
Province  and  take  posstssionof  it.  Seizure 
on  accoint  of  tax  is  going  on  again. 
Monday,  July  2. 

The  militia  ot  tbe  third  class  have  been 
notified  that  they  are  to  march  to  Lincas- 
ter  to-day  under  a fine  of  £3  upon  every- 
one who  refuses,  and  £3  for  every  follow- 
ing day. 

Monday,  August  20. 

To  day  the  fourth  class  of  the  militia 
assembled.  They  are  to  keep  guard  over 
the  prisoners  in  Lancaster. 

Sunday,  September  23, 


There  is  another  alarm  concerning  the 
militia.  The  fifth,  sixth  and  s-Venth 
classes  are  to  assemble  in  town  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  leave  on  Wednesday  be- 
cause they  had  already  assembled  eight 
days  ago,  and  many  bad  secured  substi- 
tules,  out  were  again  released. 

Tuesday,  September  25 

The  fourth,  fitih  and  sixth  classes  of 
militia  assembled  in  town  again.  Now  it 
is  serious. 

Wednesday,  September  26. 

To-day  they  had  to  leave.  As  few  as 
possible  went,  and  not  one  of  our  Brethren 
who  were  concerned  in  it. 

Thursday,  Oct.  25 

The  bells  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  beeau  to  ring  and  the  guns  to 
fire  incessahily  for  a part  ot  the  morning, 
acd  this  Was  done  several  timts  dur- 
ing the  day.  Ic  was  stated,  as  the 
cause  of  this  frolic,  that  an  express  had 
arrived  at  midnight  and  brought  the  news 
to  Christ.  Kucher  that  the  E jglish  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis  had  been  captured  in  Vir- 
ginia with  all  his  men.  It  was  true. 
Monday,  Fee.  3. 

An  early  Visit  from  one  of  Burgoyue’s 
prisoners. 

1782. 

Tuesday,  May  21. 

Towards  noon  a battalion  assembled  (to- 
day was  the  appointed  time,  but  only  one- 
half  come)  in  Christoph  Kucher’s 
field  behind  (Mrs.)  Friedrich’s  house,  and 
drilled, 

Monday,  Sept.  16. 

There  is  a rumor  that  the  militia  is 
to  leave. 

Monday,  Oct.  7. 

This  atieruoon  a company  of  militia 
drilled  down  at  our  fence  near  the  water. 
Monday,  N'lVember  4. 

A company  of  militia  drilled  down  at 
our  feace  near  the  wa'er, 

Tuesday,  November  19. 

To-day  a battalion  assembled  on 
Keechtr  s field  behind  Friedrich’s  house. 

1783. 

Tuesday,  May  6, 

A battalion  assembled  in  town, marched 
to  Christ.  Kucher’s  field  and  drilled  not 
far  from  bis  house. 

Monday,  October  20. 

Right  after  dinner  a battalion  assembled 
on  Bro.  Orth’s  fijid  and  drilled.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  strong  in  numbers. 
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